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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Sam Francisco, Cal., . Unjust ■.(/, /,'tij —in a. in. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Curretson, OVonneli, Lennon, 
Weinstock, uml Commons. William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed now, Mr. Thompson. 

Sir. Thompson. Sir. Hough. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JAMES H. HOUGH. 

Sir. Thompson. Will you give us your name, your business address, and your 
business, please? 

Mr. Ilol'oI!. .lames II. Hough; Slocklon: First National llank, Stockton. 

Mr. Thompson. Are yon president of that bank? 

Mr, Heron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long lime been president? 

Mr. Hough. Oh, about live years, I think. 

Mr. Thompson. Twenty-live years? 

Mr. Hough. Five years. 

Mr. Thompson. Speak just a little louder, please. 

Mr. Hough. I have a pretty had void, and it is hard to. 

Mr. Thompson. How large a hank have you there? 

Mr. Hough. Two hundred thousand dollars capital. 

Mr. Thompson. How large are your deposits, about ? 

Mr. Hough. Something like six or seven hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they come from all classes in the community? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You say the First National Hank. You mean, of course, flint 
it holds a charter from the National Government? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And lias all the powers and all the supervision of a national 
bank, of course? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the banking business, of course it is a semipuhlic 
business charged with certain semipuhlic duties? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And in that ii differs, of course, from a private institution? 
Mr. Hough. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you heard of the Merchants, Manufacturers & Employ¬ 
ers’ Association of Stockton? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your hank a member of that inslit til ion? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with a man by the name of- 

Chairman Walsh. Excuse me one minute. What formal steps are taken for 
a national bank to become a member of that association? 

Mr. Thompson. You may state, the chairman asks, what steps were taken by 
your bank to become a member of the association, what was required of it? 
Chairman Walsh. Was there a vote of the board of directors? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, who joins for the bank, tile president? 

Mr. Houoh. I joined. 

Chairman Walsh. You just joined? 

Mr. Houoh. Just myself, that Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the dues, and so forth, please. 

Mr. Thompson. You might state the dues you pay. 
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Mr. Hough. Why, I Hunk il D colds un employee pel' mouth. 

Mr. Thompson. Per month? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with the objects anti names of that asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Hot nil. Well, I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, have jou read tlie purposes of the organization? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You know what it is? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Let him state briefly, then, what are the means and 
objects. 

Mr. Thompson. You might state these purposes. 

Mr. llounu. Well, it is to harmonize matters in the employment of labor. 

Mr. Thompson. I really can’t hear you. 

Mr. Hough. 1 really can’t repeat the entire- 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t need to repeat. Just in your own language. 

Chairman Walsh. Just the substance. 

Mr. Hough. I hardly know how to state it. 

Chairman Walsh. Just do the best you can. Just give us your best concep¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. Is lids a copy of the purposes here? 

Chairman Walsh. Can you state it without reading it now, what the pur¬ 
poses are? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir: I can not. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. CJo to something else. 

Mr. Thompson. 1>o you know that that is an organization that is taking a 
very positive stand against any organization of workingmen? 

Mr. Hough. Well, I don’t know that it is especially against the workingmen. 

Mr. Thompson. I did not say workingmen; I said organization of working¬ 
men. Don’t you know that? 

Mr. Hough. No. sir; 1 do not. 

Mr. Thompson. If timt is in the purposes and aims and objeets of the M„ M. 
and 10., you are not acquainted with it, and therefore you don’I. as far as your 
membership is concerned, indorse that proposition; is that true? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir; that is not exactly true, either. 

Mr. Thom pson . Well, let me stale il this way; it the purpose of tire M., M. 
and 10. as an organization is to combat any organization of the workingmen 
and refuses to deal with them in any kind of agreement, either verbal or 
written, do you indorse that idea? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, if timt is expressed in the objects and alms of this asso¬ 
ciation. you don't agree with it? 

Chairman W \lkii. He says lie don’t indorse It. 

Mr. Thompson. I am speaking about the agreement itself. Are you ac¬ 
quainted with a man by the name of !•’. L. Kincaid? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. lie is a resident of Stockton? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ever see him and talk with him about the M„ M. 
and E. V 

Mr. Hough. I did on one occasion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know a man by the name of Eaves, manager of the 
New Method Laundry in Stockton? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was he ever Indebted or his company indebted to your hank? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In tile sum of nineteen hundred dollars? 

Mr. Hough. They were originally. I think they laid one note of fifteen hun¬ 
dred dollars which had been- 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ever make demand on them for the payment of that 
money since the formation of the M„ M. and E? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir; before and since; for the balance, which was $1300. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the cause of your making the demand on Mr. 
Eaves for I he nineteen hundred dollars? 

Mr. Hough. It was not nineteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. Whatever sum it was. 
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Air, HoroH. Five hundred dollars Imhuee Ihut they owed us .Mime four or 
five years. I understood there whs h claim presented to a collection a geney 
against. them for nineteen hundred dollars, or something like that, and i don't 
know what condition things were going to tie in, and I suggested to Air. Haves 
it would tie well for them to pay our $500, whiclt he promised to tie, but lias not 
done. It is an old claim (if live years' standing, 

Mr. Thompson. At any time when Mr. Haves came to your bank, did you say 
to him ■ "Are you a mouther of the M., M. and K. Association?” 

Mr. IIotxiH. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Net or? 

Mr. Houuh. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And that when he said lie was not and you asked him why, lie 
said. “ Well, I am just the manager of a small corporation.” 

Mr. Iloron. He stated to me on one occasion lie would like to become n mout¬ 
her; except for certain reasons, I think lie said. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Let him state those reasons. 

Air Hot i,it. That tin- president of the association was a resident of Sun Fran¬ 
cis: o was the reason that lie did not join. 

Mr. Thompson. Didn’t you ask him to join the M„ M. and K.? 

Air. Hot (in. 1 did not. 

Air. Thompson. And didn't he tell you then ho could not Join it? 

Air. lloutiu. No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. And when lie told yon lie could not join, la- said hocuuse the 
main corporation was in San Francisco and dealt witli (lie union; that then 
tiie president of the union, who lived in—I mean of (in- organl/ulion—who 
lived in Sail Francisco, could come tip and pay tin- overdraft of nineteen hun¬ 
dred dollars—— 

Mr. IIouuh. it wasn't nineteen hundred dollars—beg pardon—it was live hun¬ 
dred. 

Mr. Thompson. Or any other sum? 

Mr. Moron. No. 

Air. Thompson. You made no stall statement as that at ail? 

Mr. lloum. No. sir 

Ah'. Thompson. Did you say to Mr. Kincaid, when lie was m your hank, tint! 
Ah’. Ha\cs laid come into your bank; that you hud asked hint if he was a mem¬ 
ber of the M„ M. and K.— 

Mr. IIoL'ttH. 1 didn't ask him. because I-knew lie was not. 

Mr. Thompson. How did you know lie yvtts not when he came iti? 

Mr. IToucu. He stated to me on one occasion Unit he was not a member. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to this time (hat you asked him to come into the hank 
about his indebtedness- 

Alt'. 1 Ion.II. lie yvus in. 1 didn'l ask him to come. He yvas there making a 
deposit. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When la- was there making a deposit you inquired and en¬ 
deavored to collect your indebtedness? 

Alt', tloreir. 1 told him we would like to have the balance of the obligation 
paid. He paid a small portion at a time—a hundred dollars occasionally—been 
inlying it for some time in that way. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How long prior to that yvus it that you hud this con¬ 
versation yvith him with reference to his not joining the M., M. and K.? 

Air. llonon. Oli, only a few days. He was there every day, 1 think. ] don’t 
remember the time. 

Mr. Thompson. Did this sort of a conversation, in substance, occur lad ween 
you and Mr. Kincaid when Mr. Kaincuid came to your hunk ihe day you are 
speaking of? You are speaking now-: “ There was a man in here this morning to 
see me. 1 asked him If he would joiu the M., M. and K„ and lie said lie could 
not, and 1 asked him why, anti lie said, ‘ Well, I mu just manager of a little cor¬ 
poration here, and the president of our corporation is interested in a business 
in San Francisco that depends very largely on union patronage—on the patron¬ 
age of union people—and it would lie ruinous for the president of my company 
If yve allowed our little laundry association to he drnwn into this affair, and 
therefore I can’t do It.’ ” 

Ami then did you further say there, in tlds language, or in substance: ” I in¬ 
formed him that his president could come in here und pay (lie overdraft or the 
money that they owe this hank Immediately.” 

And then Mr. Kincaid said to you: “ Did you do that?” and you said, " Yes, 
X did? ” 
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Chairman Walsh. And you joined at the solicitation of the secretary of 
this association? 

Mr. Houoh. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AVai.su. Hud you ever met him before he called? 

Mr. Hough. Oh, I had known him some little lime after he came to Stock- 
ton. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you ever met him before lie came to Stockton? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.su. I think that is all. 

Mr. Thomcson'. I have two or three more questions I would like to ask. 
Of course you have a wood many borrowers at your bank, have you? 

Mr. Ilouoii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomcson. Did yon ever say to one, speak to any of these borrowers 
about the M.. M. and E.? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Never at any time? 

.Mr. Hough. No; that did not enter into the business at all. 

air. Thomcson. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you a savings department in your hank? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir. We issue a cerlllicale, an interest-bearing certificate: 
but it is a smaller interest, than the savings hank, and consequently there is not 
much business done with that brunch. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are there other bunks in Stockton? 

Mr. Hough. Yes; six others. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are they members of this merchants, manufacturers 
and employers’ association? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. As bunks or us individuals? 

Mr. Hough. As bunks. 

Commissioner Lennon. As luniks? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are they national hanks? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. None of them? 

Mr. Hough. None of them. 

Commissioner Lennon. They are all private hanks? 

Mr. Hough. State hunks. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there any law having to do with the alteration of 
national banks that permits one ofiicer, the presiding officer, without approval 
of the hoard of directors, to affiliate the bank with an enterprise of that kind? 

Mr. Hougii. t do not know of any, sir. The hoard of directors, of course, 
are aware of the membership. There were no resolutions passed regarding it. 

Commissioner Lennon. No vote taken? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then your Imnk is pledged to one side of this con¬ 
troversy without the consent of the board of directors? 

• Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any Idea, Mr. Hough, of the number of 
laboring men who are depositors in your hank? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir; I have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could you approximately give us any idea? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has there been any large number of depositors 
withdrawn their accounts? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir; I haven't known of any. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I)o you know whether circumstances of (lmt kind 
have occurred in any of the hanks? 

Mr. Hough. I don’t know from personal knowledge at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has it been rumored there has? 

Mr. Hough. There has been some rumors to that effect, but I don’t know. 
It is mere rumor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any idea as to whether the laboring men 
of Stockton are depositors largely in the banks? 

Mr. Hough. I could not tell you. 
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Commissioner l)'Co.\M.ij.. lime jou im> nleu whether lIn* laboring men of 
Stoeklon save money in the hanks at all? 

Mr. Hough. I could not tell you. i have no way oi' knowing that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is it not known in some way whether the labor¬ 
ing men of the ctly are saving funds in your bank or oilier hanks? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir; it is only prcsuniption on m,v part; 1 presume that 
they do. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Are you fairly in good touch with the hanks in 
the city and the officers of them? 

Mr. Hough. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You discuss the affairs of the hunks? 

Mr. Hough. No, sir; not as to deposits. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you have a hankers? mgamr.utmn in the city? 

Mr. Hough. We have a clearing-house organization, yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. And are the tinaneiai affairs of the hanks dis¬ 
cussed ill any way ill that? 

Mr. Hough. Monthly. We generally meet nice a month 

Commissioner O’Connku,. Deposits ill the city, have they showed any in¬ 
crease or decrease recently? 

Mr. Hough. 1 don’t know as lo iiiai. Ours have not changed much, l think 
Very slightly; no noticeable change. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. If the effect of joining an organization such as tin* 
M., M. and 10. would result in any perceptible villalravval m funds from your 
bank, wouldn’t Hint rather place the officers of tin* hank in a peculiar position, 
because they had not taken the matter up, getting the regular authority for 
joining? 

Mr. Hough. Well, I don’t think ours lias changed a liil in ili.it time. Of 
course, not having a savings department, we would not have any greal number 
of depositors of that kind. I’rinripnlly commercial deposits. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any tiling else? That is all. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM S. WOLLNER. 

Dr. Parker. Mr. Wollner, will you please give us your name? 

Mr. Woi.t.neh. William S. Wollner. 

Dr. Parker. Your address? 

Mr. Wollner. OOP l’helan Building, Sttn h’rancisco. 

Dr. I’akkeil Your business? 

All*. Wollner, I tun in charge of the office of the chief engineer of construe, 
tion and chief engineer of maintenance of Hie Northwestern l’.ieihe Railroad Oo. 

Dr. Parker. You have read these questions? 

Mr. Wollner. 1 have. 

Dr. Parker. Have you prepared answers for them-? 

Mr. Wollner. I have. 

Dr. Parker. And you are ready to give those answers? 

Mr. Wollner. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Parker. Proceed. 

Mr. Wollner. In preparing my statement for presentnlion lo this commis¬ 
sion, i have endeavored to follow as closely as possible the suggested outline 
furnished me by its officers, and have, wherever I have considered it advisable, 
supplemented my knowledge of conditions with such information as could be 
gathered from consultation with men who have had long and varied experience 
in the actual employment and supervision of construction labor. 

My personal knowledge is the result of 14 years’ experience In handling and 
employing labor. The first part of tills period was spent in railroad construc¬ 
tion camps, where both small and large gangs of laborers of various nationali¬ 
ties were worked. The lust seven years have been spent in the administra¬ 
tive work of employing labor for construction work, aud in the devising and 
executing of plnns for the employment, transportation, lodging, and feeding of 
construction lulior. During this latter period I have also been called upon to 
devise systems for the establishment of company-operated employment offices 
and labor departments to be used iu an endeavor to increase the efficiency of 
available labor. A considerable and varied experience as a social worker, coin¬ 
cident witli the occupations just mentioned, lias enlarged my opportunity for 
study of labor conditions, and I am very glad to be able to present my knowl¬ 
edge" of the subject to you. 
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possession of a ticket allowing the transportation of more men than there 
were to travel on It, often proved too great a temptation for the possessor to 
withstand; and it was, needless to say, au easy matter to find some one who 
was willing to travel on it at a small proportion of the usual price for the trip. 

The most common abuse of transportation, however, was for men who had 
no intention of going to work, and who the employment agent usually knew did 
not intend to go to work, to pay the regular employment fee, anil save the 
difference between it and the price fixed by the railroad company for the trip. 
I have had men tell me that they have traveled from Chicago to San Francisco 
in this manner, the trip costing them $10 or .$12. Tins was done by hiring 
out in employment oiiices in Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Suit Lake, and Reno. 

During tlds year I put into effect my first plan for the prevention of abuse 
of transportation issued to employment agents. It was a simple one: The em¬ 
ployment agents did not handle the transportation at all, and tickets were not 
issued reading in excess of the number of men who were to legitimately travel 
upon them. Each day the agent notified me, either in person or by telephone, 
of the number of men lie expected to ship, and was instructed to have them at 
the depot in time to leave on a certain train. An employee of the company then 
met the men at the depot and issued a ticket to one of them good for passage 
of the exact number of men present. Later this plan was enlarged upon, so 
as to include a superficial inspection of tile men hired by tlie agents for the 
company to see that they were fitted for the work for which they had been en¬ 
gaged. It is a fact that the knowledge that this inspection was made, spurred 
tiie employment agents into supplying a better class of men and to exclude 
from shipment men who obviously did not Intend to go to work for the com¬ 
pany upon arrival at destination. 

Tlie successful operation of this plan was observed by an official of a large 
railroad system, and I was asked to explain it. to him. In tlie course of our 
conversation, I mentioned that if it were possible to effect au increase in 
efficiency equal to 5 cents per day In tlie work of each of tlie KMX*) laborers 
employed on the system with which lie was connected, it would mean an 
annual saving in operating expense's of $1S0,<XK). lie asked if 1 would prepare 
a plan for the establishment of a company operated labor department and 
employ bureaus, and tills 1 did in October, 1910. 

The railroad system that was used as an example of how this problem 
might be worked out, was one operating alsmt (5,000 miles of line in the 
territory west of Chicago and extending to tiie Pacific coast. The plan sub¬ 
mitted was substantially as follows: The system was to be made effective by 
the formation of a central headquarters in charge of a labor commissioner, 
assisted by a staff of insjieetors, special agents, etc. This commissioner was 
to he placed In responsible charge of the employment of all track and con¬ 
struction labor and its distribution over the system. He was also to he re¬ 
sponsible for the efficiency of all labor already employed and to be employed. 
Tiie first work of this central headquarters was to tie a study of the relative 
efficiency of labor of different nationalities, with special relation to the class 
of work each was best fitted to do. This had in mind that while labor of a 
certain nationality might not be adapted to, say, heavy construction work, it 
might have a particular value upon another class of work, as, for instance, sec¬ 
tion work or around the shops. 

The second problem to ho worked out by this bureau was a scheme of dis¬ 
tribution so that gangs once organized and trained could be moved over the 
system from point to point, their employment being nearly continuous; It being 
an established fact that it is a common occurrence for men to be laid off on 
one division of a road, owing to the completion of the work upon which they 
have been engaged, while a vain endeavor is being made on another division to 
recruit an adequate force to start a similar piece of work. Different foremen 
often have different methods of doing work, and the laborer has to learn his 
lesson over again with each change of boss. 

In the problem of distribution was therefore included the study of different 
methods of work, so that the most efficient might be adopted and foremen aud 
laborers trained to do It that way. The fact that this railroad system covered 
a large territory made it a comparatively easy problem to work out on an 
all-year-around system of distribution, for while certain classes of work can 
not be undertaken in one part of the country during a given season, other kinds 
of work have to be done on other parts of the system during this period, thus 
making It possible to move entire gangs from north to south and from east to 
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west, as they are needed, assuring a constant supply of trained employees 
when and where needed. 

After these problems had been worked out the bureau's next work was t<> 
have been the organization and supervision of the company employment offices 
that were to have been established along the line of the road. It was deter¬ 
mined that four employment offices, properly placed in established labor centers, 
could supply all the men needed, and these offices were to engage all the men 
employed for the road, but no others. In other words, these offices were to be 
operated by the company for the company. No office fees were to be charged; 
one reason being that as the company would ultimately profit through the in¬ 
creased efficiency of the labor employed, it should bear ilie cost of the office 
maintenance. Another reason was that good men iniglil bo kept away from the 
offices through their inability to pay the fee asked. The third and final reason 
was that some States prohibit by law the collection of a fee for employment 
by an employer. 

It was planned to place in charge of these employment offices superannuated 
roadmasters, or similar employees, who were entirely familiar with the de¬ 
sirability of various classes of labor, and who have the knowledge of lmw 
best to handle the men Who would present themselves for employment. The 
inspectors attached to the staff of the labor commissioners and whose duties 
would take them to all parts of the system, were to ho of different nationalities, 
so that the knowledge of the habits and characteristics of their countrymen 
would be available to the commissioner. Needless to say, they would be as¬ 
signed to the Investigation of complaints made by their compatriots, and the 
fact that they were dealing with a countryman would undoubtedly lend greater 
confidence to the laborers than would otherwise be the. case. The entire ex¬ 
pense of running tills department, consisting of a central heaiUpiarters and 
four employment offices, was fixed at $l!:i,4()0 per annum, which included nil 
salaries, rents, incidental, and traveling expenses. As before stated, the pos¬ 
sible saving, through increasing the efficiency of labor employed, 5 cents per 
man per day amounted to $180,000, so that the possible net saving to the com¬ 
pany through the operation of this plan was $14<i,(ib0 per annum. For reasons 
that do not need to be stated here, the road for which this system was planned, 
did not adopt it. 

During March, 1012, it was published at length and received considerable 
comment, both favorable and unfavorable. August 1 of the same year the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad organized its labor department, following the 
lines of this plan. A central labor headquarters was established at Baltimore, 
with Mr. H. It. Broker in charge; employment offices were opened in Phila¬ 
delphia, Washington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Chicago, and to this chain 
there was added shortly after, so as to cover all the labor centers on the road, 
offices in Louisville and Richmond. During the first three months of their 
existence these offices employed 10,421 men, despite the great scarcity of labor 
which existed in the territory at the' time. The greatest volume of business 
done during this period was at Philadelphia, where 2,070 men were shipped. 
These men were not all employed for the Baltimore & Ohio, however; about 
500 of them were for contractors engaged on the B. & O.’s construction work, 
who were not able to keep their gangs full through the regular channels. 

The entire scheme worked out So well that December 1, 1912, it was enlarged 
to include all departments of the railroad, and Mr. John O. Walber was placed 
in charge. Mr. Walber up to this time was assistant general manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, but on Inking charge of the bureau he was transferred to 
the executive department, with the title of assistant to the president. The 
scope of the bureau’s work was broadened under the plan of reorganization so 
as to include the employment of skilled ns well as unskilled labor, and now all 
employees of the company are engaged through this means. The maintaining 
of employees’ records and the administration of discipline, which were formerly 
in the hands of the division officers, were also centralized here. 

This bureau has recently been again enlarged so as to fill the same function 
as is filled by a civil service commission for municipal or other governments. 
Any employee hired by a division officer is considered temporary until be has 
been examined by the labor bureau, or some one lias been certified to the posi¬ 
tion which he fills, by the labor bureau, and he is then dismissed. 

The work that this department has accomplished in improving the personnel 
and increasing the efficiency of the employees of the Baltimore & Ohio during 
the two years of its existence has more than justified the expense of its maim 
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would not join cither, hut Unit If they would settle tlielr differences and con¬ 
solidate they would he glad to join the federated union. These unions publish 
a schedule of hours and wages for their members, hut no attempt bus ever 
been made on tile Pacific coast to get the employers to live up to it. None 
of the railroads, as far as I know, pay the union scale or work union hours. 
The fact that there are two unions induces them to bid for work, and it is, 
therefore, easy for the employer to make his own terms. 

There is a bridge and structural workers union, hut its members do not 
often figure as such on bridge work which is a part of a larger construction 
project. I do not know what tlie proportion of union to nonunion men is in 
this craft, but we are able to get all the men we want without going to the 
union for them or paying union wages. The great trouble in working union 
bridge men is iliut if one of the men is incompetent and is discharged the rest 
of the gang strike. Apparently competency plays no part in unionism, for, 
regardless of flow incompetent a man is, lie must be kept on the job and paid the 
full union wage or the work will lie tied up. The union men slate that while 
their men demand higher wages llmu nonunion men, they turn out more work 
and, therefore, are worth what they ask. This is not proven on the work, how¬ 
ever, and think that it is generally believed by bridge contractors and fore¬ 
men that they can get as much work out of the nonunion men as out of the 
union men. 

9. You have heard a great deal during this hearing about unemployment, 
and you will probably hear ft great deal more, so I will not take up your 
time with this subject, although it is covered b.v question 9. During the unem- 
ployment period last winter, the committee handling tlie affairs announced 
that they thought !he railroads should help them out by employing some of 
the uien dependent upon their charily. I immediately responded by taking 
55 laborers and from that time on a few now and then. These men wen• 
paid $2 per day and charged 75 cents for hoard, leaving them a net profit 
of ,$1.25 for their day's work. Most of the men did not stay longer than if 
took to clear $7 or $8, or, in other words, tlie average time was from five 
to seven days. 

I do not know of any other remedy for unemployment Ilian a more even 
distribution of labor over the country. This, of course, will not take care 
of years like last year, when there was no work to lie done anywhere. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? That is ali. 

Commissioner Commons. Just a question. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Commons would like (o ask two or three 
questions. 

Commissioner Commons. Your general conclusion is that as fur as railroad 
work is concerned private-employment oitices are unnecessary'' 

Mr. Wollneb. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Commissioner Commons. And, therefore, a law prohibiting tlie collection of 
a fee by a private employment office would not interfere with tlie railroad com¬ 
panies in their work? 

Mr. Wollneb. It would interfere to a limited extent. It. would make neces¬ 
sary the establishment of some plan for gathering men. In cases like that of 
tlie Baltimore & Ohio, where they have already established offices, the abolition 
of private offices would not affect them at ail; but the conditions in San Fran¬ 
cisco would he entirely different. 

Commissioner Commons. I am speaking only of railroad companies. 

Mr. Wollneb. I meant to say the condition in San Francisco, with relation to 
the employment of railroad labor, would tie entirely different. We must have 
some way of gathering our men, and if we do not have the privately operated 
employment office w’e would huve to have agents of our own and establish cen¬ 
ters for the gathering of the men. 

Commissioner Commons. Which means simply you all would he forced to 
come to the Baltimore & Ohio system ? 

Mr. Wollneb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Which would not be objectionable? 

Mr. Wollneb. Not from my point of view. It would be very desirable from 
my point of view. 

Commissioner Commons. Anti you have had enough experience—you iiave had 
four or five years' experience in working it out, apparently? 

Mr. Wollneb. My connection lias not been with tlie Baltimore & Ohio; it 
has been with the formulation of tlie plan used by them. 
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Commissioner Commons. Have you actually operated I lie plan uiulcr any 
other system ? 

Mr. Wollneb. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. The Baltimore & Ohio is the only road In the counto, 
then, that has this system? 

Mr. Wollneb. As far as I know it is. 

Commissioner Commons. So that you can't speak for any other railroad; but 
you think it would he advisable, as far as other roads are concerned? 

Mr. Woi.i.nkb. I think it would he advisable. 

Commissioner Commons. And outside of railroad companies, \\luit other cla-s 
of corporations have you ever considered that might adopt similar systems? 

Mr. Wollneb. Well, any corporation maintaining a large working force could 
adopt such a system. Such as, for Instance, a light and power corporation extend¬ 
ing over a large territory, or a water company, or, as I said before, any corpora¬ 
tion maintaining a large working force. The system of company operated 
employment bureaus bus, of course, been used in department stores and for cleri¬ 
cal help in large corporations, and I think is generally conceded to be a success; 
it would merely mean the extension of the plan lo include common labor. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, have you considered whether your plan would 
also be feasible for associations of small employers of a certain class in order 
to handle their labor force? Lumber companies, for instance. 

Mr. Woi.i.nkb. It would not pay; the expense would lie too great. 

Commissioner Commons. I don’t mean for each company to have its own otlieo, 
but for the association to be formed. 

Mr. Wollneb. I think that would be feasible and advisable. I might say 
that one of the national engineering societies lias just taken up the matter of 
employment for their members. There have been several so-called clearing 
houses for technical men, and these have been operated on the same plan that is 
being used by our general employment offices, and the national engineering 
societies have come to realize that tills method of employment "does not give the 
competent man the best chancy to get the best jolt, and that the profession suf¬ 
fers through the furnishing of incompetent men by third parties who have no 
interest in the matter. 

Commissioner Commons. Are you now sptaking of technical engineers? 

Mr. Woi.i.nkb. Of civil engineers. 

Commissioner Commons. Then if the fee generally wore abolished for private 
employment offices it might force the organization of associations like that that 
I have suggested in the lumber industry and that would probably lie a good tiling, 
according to your idea. 

Mr. Wollneb. Yes, sir. There is a possibility, of course, that if no fee were 
charged men would change their positions often—that the fact that a fee is 
charged might deter a man from leaving Ids position without cause. 

Commissioner Commons. But that would he offset by the other considerations 
thut you have mentioned, that private offices do lead to frequent changes? 

Mr. Wollneb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You would not say which would lie likely to do more, 
either that way or the other? 

Mr. Wollneb. No, sir. I believe that the establishment of a national labor 
clearing house and of employment offices by tile Government in accordance with 
the outliue of the commission would moan practically a revolution in employ¬ 
ment methods, and 11 would wipe out practically all the abuses new existing in 
the employment of labor through private agencies. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you notice in there the provision for an advisory 
committee of employers and employees to assist? 

Mr. Wollneb. Yes, sir; I did. 

Commissioner Commons. What did you think of that feature? 

Mr. Wollneb. I think it would prove a great benefit In removing the feeling 
that now exists between employer and employee in the organized trades. That 
Is, it would have no effect upon the construction laborer, because tie is unor¬ 
ganized; but I think that it would create a much better feeling between the 
crafts that are organized and their employers through the fact that the com¬ 
mission would lie undoubtedly made up of their representatives as well as Un- 
representatives of the employer. 

Commissioner Commons. Then, if the employers are also represented in tin- 
administration of these offices, wouldn't that give them greater confidence in 
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using those public Offices instead of depending on private offices or even their 
own office? 

Mr. Wollner. Tiiat is what I meant to infer by my Inst answer. It would 
create a better feeling on both sides. 

Commissioner Commons. Then you consider that an important feature of 
such a bill, to have that suggestion? 

Mr. Wollner. I consider it one of the most important features of such a bill. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.nii. Anything else? 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Just one more question. How serious is the habit 
of drink among construction laborers? 

Mr. Wollner. The habit of drink is undoubtedly ttie cause of all native 
Americans becoming railroad laborers, and it is the cause of the very small 
amount of effective efficiency that they produce. The men we get in our rail¬ 
road construction camps are all drinkers—all heavy drinkers. I suppose I 
should qualify that so as to say there is, of course, always a small per cent, 
possibly, who do not drink; hut considered in the whole they are heavy 
drinkers. 

Commissioner Wki.nktock. When you say the men you get in the construc¬ 
tion camp, docs Hint apply to all men, or just to Americans? 

Mr. Wollner. No. sir; that applies to all of them; foreigners as well as 
native Americans. 

Commissioner Wkin.ntocic. So that the drink habit is a common condition 
among construction workers? 

Mr. Wollner. It is. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Foreign and native? 

Mr. Wollner. If is. If it were not for the drink habit these men would 
soon grow out of the class of construction laborers. While the minimum wage 
of the railroad construction work as far as I know is ,$2 per day, and the 
maximum hoard charge is 75 cents per day, which would leave the laborer 
.$1.25 clear, from which, if he did not use liquor, he would merely have to buy 
Ills clothes uud tobacco—well, clothes are a very small feature in ills exiien.se, 
and I should say that the average expenditure of (he construction laborer living 
in a city during tlie period of unemployment does not exceed 35 or 40 cents per 
day, which would include hom'd and lodging. So that for each day he was 
employed lie would be able to support himself three or four days of un¬ 
employment. As a matter of fact, the lirst thing a man docs when he 
gets off tlie job is to get drunk. And lie stays drunk, as a general tiling, 
until lie has spent all of his money, with the possible exception of the fee 
required to get back on the work. As an illustration of this wo have an 
employment office in San Francisco that operates in connection with a 
saloon; that is, (lie employment agent runs a saloon on the ground floor and 
an employment office in the basement. While he charges fees from the casual 
applicant for work, it is generally understood that if a man spends a large 
proportion of his earnings in his saloon lie can get. a job free when he is broke. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Well, now, you say that this drinking applies to 
the foreign workers as well as to the native workers. But take the Italians, 
for example, in Italy, as you have no doubt noticed, if you have been there; 
nearly every Italian in Italy drinks, lint there are very few that get drunk. 
Now, do they change their characteristics when they come over here, away from 
their home restraints and homo influences? 

Mr. Wollner. Yes; our foreign laborers, the Italians and the Greeks and 
the Austrians, always have liquor in the camps, which they use about as they 
use it at home; that is, they take it with their meals, but they don’t get intoxi¬ 
cated. But, as a general tiling, wtien they have finished their work—take, for 
instance, a station gang, to which I referred in my statement—when a station 
gang has cleaned up its work and hus drawn its money, why, it is the general 
tiling for them to get drunk. And I think that the foreigners change tlielr 
habits upon coming to this country, but they don’t take on our better habits. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. They take up our vices? 

Mr. Wollner. They pick up our vices. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And lose their virtues? 

Mr. Wollner. Well, practically so; and I believe the reason for that Is that 
they leave tlielr home ties and don’t bring their women with them. I am told, 
although I never have been there, that tills is found to a large extent In lumber 
camps and In coal-mining districts in the—or, rather, in the lumber camps in 
the northeastern United States and in coal-mining districts, where there are 
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practically no women in camp. And, although tlie companies furnish them 
with toilet facilities, they absolutely refuse to use them. The living conditions, 
ns far ns housing is concerned, approximate or improve upon their conditions 
in tlieir own countries. So it must be tlie leaving behind them of their women¬ 
folk and other home ties that makes them careless in their habits. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. You made the statement that the construction 
worker can live in cities during his period of unemployment at from 30 to 40 
cents a day. Well, now, take the maximum that you named of 40 cents, that 
would he equivalent to about $12 a month. Will you explain how it Is possible 
for men to live in tlie city for ,$!2 a month, to cover tlieir food and lodging? 

Mr. Wou.Nica. Well, to carry it buck to the day basis, n man can obtain lodg¬ 
ing in San Francisco for 10 cents a night. Tlie best of them pay 15 to 20 cents. 
But he can obtain lodging at 10 cents per night. And 1 would like to say 
here, t hat one of my grievances against the orders of the immigration commission 
is that they are making us, or trying to make us, furnish better living quarters 
to tlie men in our construction camps than they will use of their own volition 
when they come to the city. An investigation of tlie cheap rooming houses will 
show that the men get a very small proportion of tlie 50a cubic feet of air space 
in their quarters. And ns for eating, I had in mind that during the time the 
men are in town they spend most of (heir money for liquor and very little for 
food, and they rarely eat more than two meals a day. And a liieal for a 
laborer usually consists of, say, a cup of coffee and a heavy meat and possibly 
pie or something of that kind. Anil there are any number of restaurants in 
our employment office district, if we can term it. such, which enter to such 
business for 10 to 15 cents a meal. So allowing 10 cent", jf (i u . v did eat three 
meals a day, and 10 cents for lodging, it would he 40 cents. And, us a matter 
of fact, I seriously doubt if many laborers do spend 40 cents a day for board 
and lodging, omitting the liquor. 

(Vuumissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you ever experimented in trjing to live in San 
Francisco at 40 cents a day? 

Mr. Won nek. I never have. I might say in explanation of this that while 1 
have been hero I have always lived with my family and have fortunately been 
sufficiently prosperous to not have to try the experiment. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe the organized society is Under any 
obligations to conduct themselves In a way that will elevate the aspirations 
and ideals of (hose men Unit now live that way? 

Mr. Wou.N'Eit. I do. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do jou believe that obligation extends io corpora¬ 
tions as well as individuals? 

Mr. Wotxnkr. 1 do. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do the construction companies Hurt have these large 
bodies of men hired, do they sell liquor to Ihom? 

Sir. Woi.lner. No; never within m.v experience. I will say, however, that I 
have heard stories of cases long before my time—that is, prior to 14 years—I 
have heard stories of prior to 14 years ago that such was the case. But in my 
14 years’ experience with construction work 1 never have known of or heard 
of a contractor selling liquor to ids men. 

Commissioner Lennon. Nor the commissary department, either? 

Mr. Woi.t.neu. Nor the commissary department. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Sir. Wollnkr. I might say (ids, however, that very often tlie station outfits, 
the station gangs, will dispose of liquor in camp. 

And as to tlie responsibility of the employer for Improving tlie social condi¬ 
tion of tlie migratory laborers—us I tried to bring out in my statement, that 
lias been tried again and again. I have during the past several weeks supple¬ 
mented my own knowledge of that particular phase of it through interviews 
and conversations with men who have lmd even greater experience than I, and 
I have heard numberless stories which I have eltecked up to learn the truth of, 
that it is impossible to help the men. 

One case was told me was of a camp that was established in tlie vicinity of 
Pinole, which is in our northern bay district, where die contractor built or put 
in iron beds, furnished with mattresses and sheets and blankets and pillows 
and pillow slips. As each man came Inlo camp be required—or gave the man 
his bed outfit—assigned him to his bed and gave him his outfit of bedding, as¬ 
signed him—made no charge for it, no cash charge, but charged the man on 
the books $1, which was to be deducted from his pay if lie didn’t return them 
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lu good condition. Tlie linen could only be vised once, and must be destroyed. 
It could not be laundered. The 'men insisted uik)ii going to bed with their 
boots on, which is a common practice in construction camps, and tore the sheets 
to pieces and dirtied them. And the whole condition of tlie man made it im¬ 
possible lo use tlie bedding over again. 

I know of another case where a contractor put in showers and tried to get 
tlie men to use them, and in the several months that ids camp was in exist¬ 
ence— the shower was furnished with warm water from the kitchen range so 
that there could lie no objection to tlie temperature of tlie water—and during 
the entire existence of that camp tlie timekeeper was the only man who used 
tlie shower. And I have heard numberless stories to the same effeoi. And, as 
I said before, we must take into eousidei ation the home charaeieristics and the 
social plane from which we draw our men. It certainly is our duty to try to 
raise (Item socially, hut it seems like a hopeless task. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, thank <!od, it is not. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.su. That is all. Thank you. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. There are some questions here, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, Mr. Wollner, please. Mr. Thompson lias a 
question. 

Mr. Thompson. Never mind, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson'. Mr. Tyler. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN G. TYLER. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name and your business address and 
your business? 

Mr. Tyler. John (!. Tyler. I am employed by tlie I'lali Construction Co,, 
and have charge of their ollice here in San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. I can’t hear you, Mr. Tyler. 

Mr. Tyler. I say T am employed by the Utah Const met ion Co., and have 
charge of their oiiice here in San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. In what position are you employed, general manager? 

Mr. Tvrion. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Whal position have you with tlie company? 

Mr. Tyter. Well, I don’t hold any otlice. I simply have charge of their office 
here. 

Mr. Thompson. I see. 

Mr. Tyler. Handle this office. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you have charge of the employment of the men that 
they use in their work? 

Mr. Tyler. Well, to some extent, where we have orders here in the city, I 
give them out or employ the men. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, have you ever paid any attention to the character and 
amount of labor that they employ? 

Mr. Tyler. Well, to some extent. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did you receive some questions in regard to your ap¬ 
pearance lien* as a witness? 

Sir. Tyler. Yes, sir. 

Mr Thompson Well, are there any of those questions that you would like to 
make any statement on? 

Mr. Tyler. Well, I have made a few notes on some of them. There are many 
of lliem that I am not familiar with. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, pass by the questions you are not familiar with ami 
address yourself to tiiose that you have something to say to the commission on. 

Mr. Tyler. I have made some notes here on some of them. Now, as to the 
seasonal labor, so far as the work we handle, which is largely grading work 
for railroads, it does not exist except as it is governed by tlie agricultural sea¬ 
sonal labor. Of course, at times, when the agricultural work is going on, why, it 
makes quite a difference in the supply of labor, particularly when it Is scarce. 
Railroad companies, as a rule, pay no attention to seasons in doing their work. 
When they iiave it to do, why, they get at it, or have the contractor. 

The labor employed largely consists of what we term foreigners, such as 
Italians, Austrians, und Greeks, principally. And then we have what is known 
as the Swede labor, many ol' whom are station men—in fact, are contractors— 
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ilul then what is known as the while labor, which takes in the American labor 
or labor of that kind. The fore inn labor, the Italians, Austrians, and Greeks— 
1 don’t know that there is very much difference in the class or the efficiency, 
allhough I think the Italians and Austrians art*—you get better results ",om 
them in our class of work. They stay longer and probably do bettor work. 
What we term the white labor, as a rule, does not remain in the camp very 
long, or does not continue on the job. They may work a week or two and go 
off a week or two, and back again. I have had taken front our ita,\ rolls---a 
few of them—some data showing the length of lime that men have continued on 
tile work, or the average for months. I have one here tit a camp situated aland 
40 miles north of the end of the track on the Northwestern Pacific, or was at 
the time this was done. Ail of those, however, were for Ull.'l, when labor was, 
well, just average—fairly plenty, but not very scarce. In .launary—litis was 
at (lie tunnel camp, where a man could have worked just as long as lie wanted 
to—the work went on for 500 days, I guess—in January, 1913, we had 133 
men there who worked 2.10!) days, tlte average being I(t.:i for each man; that 
is, for one working there that, whole month. In February it was 14.5; in March 
It. was 10.0; for April, 12.8; in May, 17.5. Then a grading cam)) just adjoining 
there, outside work, the average in June was 12.1 ; in July. 9.3; August, Ut.;!; 
September, 15.9; October, 9.2. At that time the weather was getting had. 
November, 9.7; December, 7.6. 

In another camp in that immediate neighborhood, the camp of a subcontractor, 
the average in October. 13.8; November, 11.5; December, 12.2. 

Here is another camp, on the main line of the Southern Pacific up near 
Truckee. This is only for three months; the camp wasn’t in there very long. 
They began in March and ended in July, hut those were broken up north; tiny 
were forming the camp ill March and winding up in July, and i didn't use 
that average; In April, 9.3; May, 8; June, 8.7. Thai camp, of course, as I say, 
was on tlie main line of the Southern Pacific, where transportation facilities 
were good, and there were a number of camps along there and probably these 
Same men may have worked twice by going to another camp. 

This year the number of men employed will be very much less. In the first 
part of this year I would imagine it would not exceed 50 per rent of last year 
with us. We paid out two million and a half to labor in 1913. Probably tile 
fore part of this year won't exceed 50 per cent of (lull, ami (lie balance of (lie 
year from now on I would guess not to exceed 20 to 25 per cent. There is no 
work going on, and no prospect. 

As to the per cent of unemployed who will work when work is plenty the 
per cent of unemployed who will work is not very great. Take it in our own 
experience when work is scarce, the per cent of unemployed who will work, 
of course, is very much smaller; 1ml when work is plenty the men who won’t 
work form a big percentage of the unemployed, naturally, because they wouldn’t 
work anyway w lietlier they could get it or not. 

I think conditions in construction camps have improved a great deal in the 
last three or four years, and probably of late years—and through the last year, 
here in California, probably through tho efforts of the housing committee and 
sanitary commission. No doubt they have done a great deal of good in many 
camps. It lias always been our aim to conduct our camps as well as could 
be done considering conditions. And the food that we furnish the men is the 
best that wo can buy. In fuel, 1 think we furnish better supplies than many 
others, and better than two-thirds of the .$2.50 and $3 a day hotels do. We buy 
the best canned goods and the best meats and butter and everything of that sort; 
tho best flour we can purchase. We always give them the iiest supplies. If 
they don’t get the brat stuff it is the fault of the cooks, and we try to remedy 
that. 

The percentage of skilled labor in our work is \ery small, probably would 
not exceed from 3 to 7 per cent, depending on the job. We don’t bundle any 
ironwork or anything of Hint character, purely grading and construction of 
concrete piers and abutments, or anything that comes under that line; for that 
reason our skilled labor is small, mostly steam-shovel men and men of tha! 
kind—englnetnen. As to station men, 1 imagine and think (hat probably when 
working as station men they are anywhere from 20 to 25 per cent more efficient 
than where they are working by the day. It is a method of doing work in the 
construction line that 1ms been carried on for n great many years—formerly 
started with wlmt we know as Swede labor. They are practically all men who 
want to take a contract and who won’t work by the day. Latterly there have 
been very many Italians handling work in tho same way, probably more of them 
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work, wlmt we call the white workers who follow that line of work, go out, ami 
probably 73 per eeut of them go out and work for 10 days, maybe u week, de¬ 
pending on how big u stuke the mun wants. Then he comes into town and blows 
It in and spends whatever he 1ms made. Then he will go out again, he may 
work twice in a month, a week at a time. I have heard many of them say that 
they could got just as drunk on a $5 stake as they could on a hundred, because 
they would get “rolled,” if they had the hundred; so that that is about tin; 
proposition. 

Commissioner Wei \ stock. Wlmt effect does that drinking habit have upon 
their efficiency? 

Mr. Tvi.er. Well, they haven't any efficiency when they first come out onto a 
job, if they have been in town for a drunk. After they have been there 2i or -IS 
hours, they straighten up and their efficiency is all right. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. Do you employ Asiatics in your work? 

Mr. I i leu. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstook. No Asiatics? 

Mr. Tyj.kb. None whatever. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, have you any constructive suggestions 
to make along the line of raising the standard? 

Mr. Tyleb. No, sir; I think not. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Or uplifting the element that you have in mind? 

Mr. TVLEit. No; I think not. It Is a question I have never gone into. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Tyler, how many workmen, approximately, in 
an average year do you employ? 

Mr. Tyleb. You mean at one time? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes; how many do you work at one time; yes. 

Mr. Tyleb. Well, it is pretty hard to tell. We have employed—we had in 
California last year something, X think the general average—I could have got 
tlie figures, but I don't recall—I think about 3,000 men a month last year. That 
is, ourselves and subcontractors; we do a large amount of work through sub¬ 
contractors. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will get to the subcontractor a little hit later. 
You had employed here at one time about 3,000 men? 

Mr. Tyleb. 1 think we averaged nearly that last year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many men would you employ per month to 
keep up that number at work? 

Mr. Tyler. Well, I would say. roughly, about probably S.tKHi. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Eight thousand? 

Mr. Tyleb. Yes, sir; roughly. 

Commissioner O'Connell. About 3 lo 1, approximately? 

Mr. Tyleb. Pretty close. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, in order to keep your work going of 3,(H)0 
people, you would have to have eight or nine thousand people coming and going 
and working all the time? 

Mr. Tyleb. I would say that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wlmt, approximately, is tlie average wage? What 
do you pay? 

Mr. Tyi.eb. Our common laborers we are pajing two dollars and a quarter a 
day now; sometimes two dollars and a half. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Out in tlie camps? 

Mr. Tyleb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you board them? 

Mr. Tyleb. Y'es, sir; they board at tlie camps. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do you charge them for board? 

Mr. Tyleb. Seventy-five cents a day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Seventy-five cents a day. Just roughly, now, what 
do ou feed them? 

Mr. Tyler. What is that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wlmt do you feed them? Wlmt kind of food do 
they get? 

Mr. Tyleb. Well, we feed them beef and ham and bacon— 

Commissioner O’Connell. What kind of beef? 

Mr. Tyleb. Why, we buy the whole enreass. The whole carcass goes in. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It all goes into the camp? 

Mr. Tyleb. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Do you run a commissary in connection with llie 
camp? 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They buy their supplies from you'.' 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You furnish them everything—clothing- 

Mr. Tyler. \Ve ilon’t handle any clothing. We have overalls ami so. !,s ami 
towels—— 

Commissioner O’Connell. Blankets? 

Mr. Tyleb. Blankets, comforts—Just stuff that they nod right on the work. 
We never hamlle clothing or anything of that kind. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They buy all their bedding supplies Irom you, 
do they? 

Mr. Tyleb. If they want to, they do; and If they don't waul to, they can 
buy (hem any place they please. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 41' they are out in (lie cnnip where there i- no place 
to lmy it, they certainly would buy them from you? 

Mr. Tyleb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Poes every man who comes inlo your employ buy 
a new outfit from you? 

Mr. Tyleb. He can buy it if he wants (o He don't have m Inn nnylhing 
from us. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Some of them have their outfits when 1 lie.v eons* in? 

Mr. Tyleb. Oh, yes; many of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What does an outfit cost for a man who comes into 
camp if he did not have anything with him? 

Mr. Tyleb. I don't know what you consider an outfit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. His blanket and bedding. 

Mr. Tyler, if lie bought the comforter, it would cost him a dollar and a half; 
that is the usual price. 

Commissioner O’Ponnkil. Oo you furnish mattresses for them? 

Mr. Tyler. We furnish mattresses in the camps up in (be entimry here. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. 1)o they ail have mattresses? 

Mr. Tyi.eb. No, sir; not all of them. 

Commissioner O’Connf.it.. .lust ordinary straw or hay thrown into a hunk? 

Mr. Tyi.eb. We furnish mattresses with all file iron beds and lumks we have. 
But I don’t know that we are going io continue ii. from the wav they are kepi. 

Commissioner O'Connkf.l. What do you charge them for a mattress? 

Mr. Tyleb. We don't charge them anything. 

Commissioner O’Conneij. You give them a mattress? 

Mr. Tyler. That is-wlmt we have been doing We hate never kept any mat¬ 
tresses to sell or anything of (hat sort. 

Commissioner O'Connell, Do you have a system of ins|iec(ioii of the camps? 

Mr. Tyleb. We have a limn who looks after the camp —sweeps mu and takes 
care of the rubbish. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ho is sort of janitor? 

Mr. Tyi.eb. Yes, sir; “crumb boss” they call him. 

Commissioner O’Connelu I iocs he report every day or per week llie condi¬ 
tion of the camp? 

Mr. Tyi.eb. I could not tell you. He is (here under charge of 1 1 m* foreman 
of the ciunp—the “ walker.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you made any inspection personally yourself 
ol the camps at any time? 

Mr. Tyler. No, sir; I have not been in camp in live years. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkll. You don't know yourself, (hen, the conditions 
existing In the camps at all? 

Mr. Tyleb. No, sir; not from personal knowledge. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any investigation made by the ciiies in¬ 
states in the localities where your camps are made? 

Mr. Tyleb. Well, here in California the sanitation and housing commission 
have made investigations of llie different rumps, I think ; all of them, probably-. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You subcontract a lot of your business? 

Mr. Tyleb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What arrangement have you witli the subcontrac¬ 
tors? How do they handle the affair? 

Mr. Tyleb. They handle their own business. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. You subcontract a portion of the work for them 
to do? 

Mr. Tylkb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that carries will) it all the privileges you 
enjoy, such ns running the commissary ? 

Mr. Tylkb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You do not retain that? 

Air. Tyi.hr. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. All that goes to the subcontractor? 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Now, what examination do you make as to the 
conditions under which (he subcontractor employs the people? 

Mr. Tyleh. Weil, we have our superintendent over the work, who looks after 
all the work on Ihe line, and, in a general way- 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose his business is to see that the work Is 
properly done? * 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir; or to see that things are properly taken rare of in every 
way. Any orders we send to our superintendent about our own camp, or any 
orders he gets, applies to the subcontractor’s camp. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ho you see to it or jour superintendent see to it 
that the subcontractor keeps up the standard of living and eliiciency ns you 
would? 

Air. T\ i.er. Well, lie should see to it; flint is his orders. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, you haven’! any complaint that lie does not, 
J suppose? 

Mr. Tyleh. No, sir; we have very few complaints. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the subcontractor pay the same wage that 
you would pay if you Mere doing the work yourself? 

Mr. Tyi.er. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that a precision of the subcontract? 

Mr. Tyler. We have the right of regulating wages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you put that in the contract? 

Mr. Tyler. We don’t have any list. Sometimes he might pay more for some 
particular thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wlml 1 want to get at is whether under the cir¬ 
cumstances and contract witii the subcontractor he should pay a certain rate of 
wage. 

Mr. Tyler. Oil, we wouldn’t allow him to pay any less than we would pay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that in the contra cl V 

Mr. Tyi.er. The contract provides wo have a right to regulate all wages. 
There is not anything that says lie shall pay certain wages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you made any inspection of any kind to 
ascertain whether the subcontractor is paying a rate of wages you would pay 
ordinarily? 

Air. Tyler. Yes, sir; we get all the pay rolls. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say there is a stream of men coming all the 
time. It takes three men to keep one man at work practically. 

Mr. Tyler. I did not say three men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is the general opinion wo have, that there is 
one crow coming and a crew going and a crew working. 

Mr. Tyi.er. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it not possible that the low standard of living, 
the low standard of opportunity that exists, and the isolation of the men from 
all kinds of pleasures of life, all culture of life, is not the cause of this lack of 
steady employment on their part—tho lack of a desire to work steadily on their 
part? 

Mr. Tyi.er. Oh, I could not suy as to that. I don’t know what may cause 
the men not to want to work either in the city or out In the country. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Don’t you think it would he well for a business 
that is of such magnitude ns to require that two men must be out of work 
while one man Is working in order that the business may go on—that the busi¬ 
ness would require the closest scrutiny on the part of the employer to see If 
there could not be some improvement made in that condition? It seems pos¬ 
sible if the condition exists where it requires three men to keep one man at 
work—In other words, if the pay is .$2, and there are two men out of work, and 
therefore the average earning is $2 between three men, which would bring the 
wages to around 75 cents a day, an apparent actual existence, not a living for 
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three men In one job—it seems Unit that condition would warrant the em¬ 
ployer in making the most careful scrutiny of the affair? 

Mr. Tyler. I think it is to the interest of the employer to see that his men 
have good care at their camps and good food. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question. In what States does your 
company operate? 

Mr. Tyler. All of Utah, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, and California; 
that Is, when we get the opportunity. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are any of those State* what are known as dry 
States? 

Mr. Tyleu. No, sir; I think not, as States. There are dry counties in 
Oregon. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you in a position where you could make ob¬ 
servations to the difference of the supply of men when they are working in 
wlmt is known as wet localities and dry localities? 

Mr. Tyleu. Well, I have never been in any of those dry localities. There 
are some up in Oregon, but I used to hear some of the men sa.v there was a 
great deal of bootlegging going on there, and that they got the whisky anyway. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What do you mean by bootlegging? 

Mr. Tyi.ek. They got the whisky anyway from a fellow that was selling it 
without any right, in little places. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They smuggled it in? 

Mr. Tyler. Yes, sir; they smuggled it in. 

Commissioner Commons. Do I understand you to say you employ about 8,000 
men—hired about 8,(XX) men? 

Air. Tyler. No, sir; I did not. I said in the course of the last year, during 
1010, wo averaged about 3,000 men. 

Commissioner Commons. And during dial time you laid to lure 8,000? 

Air. Tyler. Yes, sir; [ would say roughly that there were that many men 
on the work. 

Commissioner Commons. That includes subcontractors? 

Alt'. Tyj.hu. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What proportion of those are lured through private 
offices and in your own ollice? 

Mr. Tyleu. I could not sa.v, but a very large proportion. 

Commissioner Commons. The hulk of them? 

Mr. Tyleu. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You hire some through your own ageney, do you? 

Mr. Tylek. Oh, yes; we send out a good many men that come in to us- come 
to tile office—some of our old men; but the large hulk of the men are employed 
through those offices. 

Commissioner Commons. What would lie the effect on your business, or could 
you establish—you would naturally lie compelled to establish an office of your 
own if private offices were prohibited by law—private employment offices— 
from charging n fee? 

Air. Tyleu. We undoubtedly would lie compelled to. 

Commissioner Commons. How would that affect jmir labor? Do you IliinU 
that would be a disadvantage to you in getting help? 

Air. Tyi.ek. I don't know that it would be any disadvantage after it was 
organized. It would be pretty expensive. We would have to organize offices 
at different points where men congregated. 

Commissioner Commons. Wouldn't you be able to get a belter selection of 
men ? 

Air. Tyler. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think you get a satisfactory collection from 
these offices? 

Air. Tyleu. I think wo get the same grade of men. 

Commissioner Commons. You don't have any supervision over the men sent 
to you? 

Mr. Tyi.f.k. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Not until they reach the camp? 

Mr. Tyleu. Not until they get there. If we find employment offices are not 
sending proper men we don’t get any more from them; we cut them out. 

Commissioner Commons. Don’t that cause a lot of men to be sent to you 
that you can’t use? 
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Mr. Tyler. That used to be the case a good 'leal a few years ago. I think 
lately It is not so much the case. I think employment men, as a rule, are 
trying to handle the business perhaps a little bit different from what they 
used to. 

Commissioner Commons. Wouldn’t it be possible, if you had your own office, 
to make a better selection and also get steadier men—men who would work 
and stay on the job longer—and not make this continual change nil the time, 
if you had your own central office? 

Mr. Tyi.hu. 1 don’t think there would be much difference. You can’t tell by 
the looks of a man how, long he is going to stay or even if he is going to 
work at nil. He simply just looks like a laborer, or a man who would go, and 
you ship hint out or send him out. There is rio means of knowing whether he 
will ever go to the work or not, or what kind of work, or wlmt kind of man he. 
will he when he gets there. 

Commissioner Commons. How much do these men pay to the emplovment 
office? 

Mr. Tvijctt. I think their usual charge is a dollar, hut they ship a great manv 
men without any fee when men are scarce. 

Commissioner Commons. Then il costs the employees on that account—the 
employees pay about $8,000 a year for the service? 

Mr. Tyleu. Well, I would not say that, because many of them come into 
camp themselves—don't go near an employment office. Those men come right 
out, and (hey know (hey can get work, and they go on out and get It. 

Commissioner Commons. Could you conduct your own office for $8,000 a 
year—your own employment office? 

Mi'. Tyi.kr. Well, possibly. It would depend entirely on the number of places 
you had to put the office—how much your work was scattered. 

Commissioner Commons. Ho you run company stores? 

Mr. Tyi.eb. Only the commissary for little necessities at the camp. 
Commissioner Commons. Do you furnish hoard at cost? 

Mr. Tyi.eb. Wp charge 75 cents a day. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that make a profit? 

Mr. Tyi.hk. No. sir; not nowadays; generally a loss in nearly every camp. 
It. used to make a profit on hoard a little, hut not for the hist few years. 
There is hardly a camp that does not show a loss on hoarding. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Tyler, thank you. 

Call your next witness. 

Dr. Parker. F. M. Audreani. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. M. ANDREANI. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Audreani, will you give us your name, your business ad¬ 
dress, and your occupation or profession? 

Mr. Andrkani. F. M. Audreani; the address is 550 Montgomery Street, the 
Bank of Italy Building, the seventh floor we occupy. They have an immigra¬ 
tion office and legal bureau for Italian immigrants, and I have charge of the 
two offices. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been in that work here? 

Mr. Andreani. About three years. 

Mr. Thompson. You have had some questions sent to you in regard to the 
labor proposition? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you prepared some statement in regard to those ques¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Andreani. No, sir; I thought I would not. I am really in the employ 
of the Italian department of immigration, and I thought suggestions would 
rather not bo forthcoming from myself, so I gathered a few cases, salient cases, 
and I would ratlior give the facts iu those cases ami let the commission draw 
Its own conclusions. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you do that? 

Mr. Andreani. I might s|ieak an one argument that. Is raised here, whether 
tile men—of course I siieuk more generally of Italians—the men In the con¬ 
struction camps are at fault for the sanitary conditions. I do not agree with 
the last two gentlemen that spoke for two reasons: First, that the man, given a 
chance, will improve his condition; and, second, that the majority of the immi¬ 
grants coming to this country, especially from central Europe and European 
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countries, have seen some military service before coming here. The average 
Italian Immigrant will leave Italy immediately after military service. He has 
had 26 to 35 months of military training, where sanitation is taught hint. I 
think this will be proven by Italian operations in Africa, where the conditions 
of heat and lack of water and everything of that kind existed, and during the 
two years’ operations there the army saw no epidemic, no fever, no contagion; 
nothing of that kind at all. So that the immigrant, no matter how low he is 
supposed to be, and no matter what work he undertakes here, or In what camp, 
he is fully equipped In that matter. He knows what sanitation is. 1 can point 
to one place that I visited less than a month ago. It was at Treadwell. Alaska. 
There the company has provided—they have organized sort of a club. The men 
pay a dollar to belong to the club. The company has provided quarters for the 
club; they have a pool room; they have a library, hooks and periodicals and 
papers In the different languages, and bulletins where tiie Infest news is given. 
No liquor anywhere in the company’s premises. And a swimming pool very well 
kept, very well maintained. The men gather there. They dress well after 
their work, they play pool, and have games, and play cards and read, and no 
matter what nationality they belong to, they seem to fraternize, and everything 
is as well as can be expected in that particular quarter. 

Now, us far as the plane of the men, it is just, about the same as would be the 
plane of the men that go Into the construction camps. They are miners. The 
same holds true in all other places where quarters are provided, where men 
are more apt to be found that have been in the employ of the company 8 or 10 
years or more, and are little different from construction camps, where they 
stay just about long enough to get their pay check and get out. The question 
of liquor presents different phases. I might cite where in the East In a dry 
State I have seen construction camps where the labor was probably 98 per 
cent Italian. The laborers would not stay on the work; they would not stay 
on (he employment unless they had the privilege of having liquor. About all 
that they drank was beer, light beer. There were no saloons. The commis¬ 
sary department distributed the beer. The men had their own bottles. They 
would get small kegs and fill the bottles from the kegs themselves, and thereby 
have a supply of beer, say 120 or 130 bottles, at a cost of a trille over 5 cents a 
bottle. 

There was hardly any drunkenness; no conflicts; I do not know of any rows; 
I do not know of any homicides. There was something like 4,000 men em¬ 
ployed In the construction of that road, extending over a period of about two 
years, and it was about as orderly a camp as I have seen. 

On the other hand, here the worst things are brought on by the saloon. We 
have on the construction of the Western Pacific and some of the other roads 
in California men employed who when their pay for Saturday nights or holi¬ 
days would come would go down to where there was a saloon and get drunk, 
and there would be trouble. Perhaps some of you will remember when some 
Austrians and Italians had what you might cal! a pitched battle—two or three 
were killed in the affray—in the construction of the Western Pacific. The 
saloons are what caused the harm. In t.lie mining camps it is the same. Men 
are induced to drink when they come down with any money. The saloon 
keepers have every scheme to make tiie men drink in tiie saloons there. Every¬ 
body that is there is invited to drink, so that a man is apt to spend—well, T 
wouldn’t say how much; there is no limit to tiie amount the men will spend 
white they are caught in that kind of a trap. 

If men are provided drink so that they can have it when they want to have 
it with their meals, that evil seems to be more or loss eliminated. 

In some of the mines in California they are discussing the question of elimi¬ 
nating the wine, because some men will take wine that Is rather strong down 
into the mine with them and perhaps drink too much at noon, an<i—well, 
considering an the conditions that ure to be confronted and the extrahnzardous 
condition there of the occupation and everything it makes that lead to some 
serious accidents. Outside of that I do not know whether wine amongst the 
men is pernicious at all. 

The question of hospital treatment In some of the construction camps: 
The hospital treatment, although tiie men have been paying for it, have been 
contributing a dollar a month, is absolutely inadequate in a majority of the 
construction camps; and in some places, even where quite n number of men 
were employed, there was absolutely no protection, no means provided. 

I have In mind one man by the name of Vernier. Vernier was injured in 
191L He suffered a fracture of the right forearm. It was very’much lacerated. 
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The left firm was torn off at the shoulder. He had to be carried 44 miles to 
reach a doctor. He lived through it—a wonder. On one of the railroad con¬ 
struction camps we have had some serious accidents. A young man 19 years 
old was injured in one of the tunnels August 21. His spine was fractured. 
He had to be carried in a common wagon 34 miles to get to a construction 
train. From there he was carried several miles to reach the railroad train— 
the passenger train—and lie traveled quite a distance before reaching San 
Francisco. He was placed in a hospital at the expense of the company. Some 
months after the company wanted the young man removed from the hospital. 
They wanted to cease payment for the treatment. We took the matter up 
with the authorities here, and the company was prevailed upon to continue 
the treatment of the injured boy at the hospital until lie died, a few months 
after. A man named Antony Menti was injured on May 1 this year. Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the compensation law provides that employers 
shall provide medical treatment for three months, the man was paying, as 
well as others, a dollar a month for hospital treatment. He was in a tent. 
The men have no cots, no mattresses, no bunks. If they are there long enough 
In make a bunk, they start a bunk and put in a sort of bedding for themselves. 
He had been working two days, and he had not yet made his bunk, so that, I 
am Informed, he was sleeping on the floor of the tent. He had a fracture, just 
above the ankle, of the fibula, and there was not quite a complete fracture 
of Hie tibia. He was left nine days on the floor of that tent before being taken 
in a common wagon to the field hospital. He was 22 days in the field hospital. 
The union was not quite complete at the hospital. The hospital had done noth¬ 
ing—they hadn't even put on a plaster cast—outside of a little exterior treat¬ 
ment, liniments and such things as that. 

Then he was given a letter to the company doctor in San Francisco. He had 
(o walk 2 miles from where he was to meet the construction train to come down 
to meet the passenger train, and then on to San Francisco. The result Is 
that a radiograph plate shows the union of the hone was not complete. The 
hones overlap, and the man will probably be a cripple for life. Absolutely In¬ 
adequate condition of the field hospital. 

Two or three months ago I stopped over night in one of the camps. An 
American-speaking man and a foreigner were injured in an accident late in the 
afternoon. It was about 5 o’clock. The American-speaking man had a very bad 
laceration of the limb, dirt falling, rock falling, and made a very serious injury, 
although the hones were not broken. II was 12 o’clock that night before the 
doctor arrived there. In the morning the foreigner, who had two lacerations 
on the head and other minor injuries, was sent up on a load, and it was about 
35 miles to the field hospital. The other man was removed after a few days. 
That would tend to show the field hospitals were not quite frequent enough, 
they were not near enough to the points; that there were many men em¬ 
ployed in dangerous occupations outside of a reasonable limit from the hos¬ 
pital. At this particular point where these men were Injured they were just 
completing a tunnel; they were cutting down some hanks; they were using a 
good deal of explosives, and the work appeared to be more than reasonably 
dangerous, and hospital arrangements should have been furnished nearer (here. 

I have no doubt but that some of the companies reap quite a profit from the 
hospital arrangements. I have had it admitted to me by one who is a book¬ 
keeper for one of the lumber companies, that the hospital arrangements—that 
is, the fee of a dollar or a dollar and a quarter from the men—netted the corn- 
many about $2,000 a year. I wouldn’t say what it has netted the company, if it 
netted anything, in tins railroad construction; but I think if the proportion of 
men usually employed to the proportion that remain at work, as given by the 
last witness, showed, and every man that came there, whether he worked 
one day or two, Is charged a hospital fee, the company must have certainly 
taken in considerable money during the year for tills hospital treateraent. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. As I understood from the last witness, the con¬ 
struction companies carry on hospital arrangements whereby they charge them a 
fee if they are employed a day a month? 

Mr. Anureani. They won't do it now. They did it this year until about May. 
According to the compensation law in California the employer is supposed to 
furnish medical treatment for 90 days. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me remind you, Mr. Andreani, that the com¬ 
pensation law does not forbid the construction company or the employer from 
continuing ids hospital service and charging the worker a certain monthly 
amount for the service; but that service must be confined to sickness—not to 
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nccklcnts; that under the rulings there are many construction companies 
and large employers who can still continue their hospital service, charge n fee 
for It from their workers, and care for them when they are sick for causes 
other than accidental causes. 

Mr. Andreani. Yes; hut this particular company charged the hospital fee. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They charged the hospital fee? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, can you give some other instances ns io some 
other companies outside of California that are carrying it on? 

Mr. Andbeani. There are some others in the Stale that have reduced the 
hospital fee; that is, they charge a reasonable amount for treatment in case 
the men are sick. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What reduction has taken place? 

Mr. Andbeani. I think some companies have reduced the fees more than 
one-half. I think some companies are charging 00 cents a month, and some 
as low as 40, where they were charging $1 before. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Poes the company retain that itself; does it go to 
some hospital, or under some arrangement whereby the doctors secure It? 

Mr. Andbeani. That depends. There are some arrangements made with Ihe 
doctor so that all of the fund goes to the doctor, and the doctor assumes the 
responsibility of taking care of the men. 

Commissioner Weinktock. Do you know whether they charge the full fee to 
casual workers; that is, assuming the rate is $1 n month per man, and (lie man 
works a week and quits, is lie obliged to pay the full dollar or a portion of 
the dollar? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes. I have a letter from a man who worked from the 14th 
to tlie 30th in one month, and worked three days in the next month, and he paid 
.$13 board and $1 hospital—$14—and he worked the next month, the second 
month, up to the 3d; board $0.25, that means nine days’ hoard. They charged 
him for the board the time he was there white lie was unable to work, hut he 
was charged the hospital just the same for the three days. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Although he was paying the full amount for the 
protection like the other employees? 

Sir. Andbeani. He paid that right along. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose lie would come hack in the same month 
and secure a position. 

Mr. Andbeani. That would bo- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would they again charge him the fee? 

Air, Andbeani. I don’t think so. 1 think the receipt is good for one month, 
even though he is reemployed. 

Commissioner O’Connell, IT lie sought employment of another company and 
another company—a half a dozen companies in a month—Mould he have to 
pay the dollar every time lie got a job? 

Air. Andbeani. He would not pay. If he was working for different companies, 
perhaps lie would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. ISut if lie worked for the same company, the one 
contractor? 

Air. Andbeani. No; the receipt is good for one month under the same con¬ 
tractor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Under a new contractor? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes; lie lost his dollar. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ho would have to pay for Ills hospital fee ns many 
times as he got jobs in a month? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes; and not only that, but before he could get his time check 
changed Into a negotiable check, he has to stay in camp quite a few days until 
he can get that and pay his board bill. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they pay in check or cash? 

Mr. Andbeani. They pay in time checks. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the time checks payable at the camp? 

Mr. Andbeani. No; they have to exchange the time check for a negotiable 
check. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who is supposed to be the party to do that, the 
foreman or the superintendent? 

Mr. Andbeani. The subcontractor gives them a time check and the principal 
contractor gives them a negotiable cheek. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then beween that time and Hie time it takes him 
to get these checks, the man uses up about all he has coming? 
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Mr. Andkeani. Sometimes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ami then I suppose the man has got to 150 to work 

again? . 

Mr. Andkeani. Sometimes he lias to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or lie would have to walk out? 

Mr. Andreani. Or walk out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ik there any provision about putting up transpor¬ 
tation back and forth from tlie camp? What is tlie usual practice? 

Mr. Andkeani. I do not think they refuse them accommodation where the 
construction trains go to; but sometimes the construction camp is quite a few 
miles from the end of the line constructed, and the men usually walk there go¬ 
ing to work, and they walk back when they quit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose there Is a camp without transportation, 
some other camp, not a railroad, how do they get them to ami fro? 

Mr. Andkeani. Usually they are brought to the work; usually they are fur¬ 
nished transportation to the work. They are very seldom furnished transporta¬ 
tion out. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You have given considerable thought to the sub¬ 
ject, I take it? 

Mr. Andkeani. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Prom having charge of the immigration? 

Air. Andkeani. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is your experience, ns to really the actual 
amount of gold that the employee gets out of these jobs during a season? 

Mr. Andkeani. Well, some are thrifty, and they save. I think the majority 
of tlie Italians figure on the months that they will be unemployed, and they 
are prepared. They save a good deal of that, so that they can winter over 
In the East, where communication with Europe is easier and less costly, and 
they will not he able to continue during tlic winter in construction work, num¬ 
bers of them will go back and return In the spring. They can travel to ami 
fro for about $35 each way, and that is about the sum total of the expense, 
and they can live the throe months over there for a very reasonable amount of 
money. Hero they have to winter over in the different hotels in San Francisco. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is your idea as to the manner in which these 
camps arc kept up. as to their sanitary condition, and tiic efforts being made 
to house these people in apparent sanitary condition? 

Mr. Andkeani. Well, there is no- 

Commissioner O'Connell. And their living and all that, tiieir treatment in 
the commissary store, or the company store. 

Mr. Andkeani. Well, it doesn’t favor the men. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Men pay above the normal price for things they 

get in the commissary- 

Mr. Andkeani. Well- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or are they sold inferior things? 

Mr. Andkeani. No; they may pay a tritie more; tlie excuse is that trans- 
portnfiou makes it cost more, and they pay a trifle more—that is, they might 
come down to the city, where there is competition, and buy at a little better 
price. But on the whole, I do not think that they are bothered much in that 
way. They might pay a trifle more. The food is fairly good. I have eaten 
in almost till kinds of camps, and Hie food is probably as good as they would 
provide themselves. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you noticed any particular inspection on the 
Part of any person that works in the camp; would you think it would he a 
sanitary* state of affairs? One of the witnesses told us tin's morning that 
men went to bed with their boots on, and they were dirty, and naturally there 
would not be a good sanitary condition existing in a place of that kind. 

Mr. Andkeani. Well, of course, there are some men that would do that. 

I have seen it done where men sleep in train bunks built up in a railroad 
coach, and in a small space there would be 40 men. Maybe some man would 
come back tired and lay down and go to sleep that way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose in a case of that kind there wouldn’t 
be space enough, if they took their hoots off, to put them? 

Mr. Andkeani. The place is limited. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you heard the gentleman that preceded you 
tell us about the possibility of men living on 40 cents a day? 

Mr. Andkeani. No; it costs an Italian, on the average, where they are stop¬ 
ping in these place—and they are economical; naturally would have to be In 
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tlie.se different lodging houses and hotels—(lie Italians pay a little over $4 a 
week. We have made some arrangements to give some, that were paying as 
low as $4 a week, reasonably acceptable lodging and board. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you been in any of those houses, lodging 
bouses of the kind that you speak of, where they lodge for 10 cents a night? 

Mr. Andreani. Weil, I have in the East, slept myself in some; in the Salva¬ 
tion Army headquarters one night, and have visited some others. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The witness who just preceded you said in San 
Francisco there were lodging houses where they could get a bed for 10 cents a 
night. 

Mr. Andreant. 1 have seen some. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they like? Describe one of those places. 

Mr. Andreani. They naturally would save off the cheapest room—inside 
rooms, absolutely no ventilation ; bedding, of course, of tin; poorest quality ; 
probably fit up a place like that with secondhand furniture, and virtually give 
a man a cot and a little betiding, you might call it a closet, a small room, and 
that is about all tie would get. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any system of imqieftiun of those places 
in the city—any official inspection? 

Mr. Andeeani. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you notice—you say you have been in some 
of those? 

Mr. Andreani. I have been in some, and, unless some friend comes and would 
notify us, it has been hard to get some sick—some are sick and die-hard to 
get (hem out of those places. We have men that, would take sick in a place 
like that and he absolutely near death; no one to care for them, unless some 
one, some of their friends, would take enough interest in them to come ami 
tell us, or they would just He there and die. We have had that happen several 
times. 

Commissioner O’Connf.ll. Through disease contracted there? 

Mr. Andreani. No; some would go there with the disease'. Ttie last case 
I know of that I have in mind was a man that was tubercular. He wont there, 
came back from the work which he was unable to do, and went into one of 
those places. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are those places infested with vermin of various 
kinds and character? 

Mr. Andreani. More or less? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Comrades there of all kinds, t suppose, for the 
war? 

Ohoirmnn Walsh, Mr. Commons would liko to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. You spoke of .$4 a week. Did you mean just board 
alone? 

Mr. Andreani. Board and lodging. 

Commissioner Commons. Board and lodging, $4? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. That, you say, is the minimum that the Italian 
can-—- 

Mr. Andreani. Yes; they will not—a man who works, a man who is trying 
to keep himself at all. It is about as low a place as he will go to stop; that is 
about the minimum that he will pay. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, what kind of lodging comes with that $4? 

Mr. Andreani. Weil, of course, if is not the best. 

Commissioner Commons. Tt is better than 10-eent lodging? 

Mr. Andreani. Oh. yes. Well, they generally have sometimes four in a 
room; they are rather crowded, and they will have two beds in one room, at 
least two in one bed in one room. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you figured out the cubic space, sleeping 
room ? 

Mr. Andreani. Some of them are pretty small, some of them are tumble¬ 
down shacks, and some of them are lire, regular fire traps. 

Commissioner Commons. But T meant according to the standard of the hous¬ 
ing conditions, of the housing commission, they get apparently BOO cubic feet; 
what do they get in these cases? 

Mr. Andreani. Oh, they get less than that. 

Commissioner Commons. Five hundred cubic feet would lie a room about 8 
by 8? 

Mr. Andeeani. That Is, for each one. But you take four men iu one room. 
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Commissioner Commons. Wlmt would four men get in a room 8 by 8? 

Mr. Andreani. Four men in a room—lie wouldn’t get—the room wouldn’t be 
four times the size of that required. 

Commissioner Commons. So they actually do have less than that? 

Mr. Andreani. That is, for the $4. Frequently where they pay $5—$4.50 to 
$5—for board and lodging, some of them get quite respectable places. 

Commissioner Commons. So, when they get to paying $4.50, they can get this 
amount of cubic feet of sleeping space? 

Mr. Andkeani. Yes; they get outside rooms in some places. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you followed out the history of any, or can 
you give any information about the steadiness of the Italians’ employment in 
going out on different construction work, how long they stay on a job? We 
have had figures on that, perhaps you have heard them, that about the average 
length of time a man stays is 8 to 12 days on a job; is that true of the 
Italians? 

Mr. Andreani. That is true where conditions are such that the men get 
disgusted and will not stay. There are some construction camps where the 
Italians would keep continuing to come back with complaints, and they would 
all say they absolutely could not stay there, could not stand the conditions, 
and would not stay; and in some logging camps, in some mining camps, and in 
construction companies they would stay there as long as the work lasted. 

Commissioner Commons. Then you think Halt the short period they stay is 
largely owing to the kind of camp that they find? 

Mr. Andreani. A good deal of it. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you looked into any of the abuses of employ¬ 
ment offices in relation to complaints that have come to you of men being ex¬ 
ploited by employment offices? 

Mr. Andreani. We have a good many of those complaints, but a good many 
of them, I will have to say in defense of the employment office, a good many 
are due to misunderstandings. If there is anything underhanded, it is hard to 
get at. For instance, if there is any arrangement between the employment 
office to split the fees, and the employer, those tilings are hard to ascertain, 
and if a man was taking Hie fee it would be next to impossible, I might say 
impossible, to get that proved. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlmt is the fee that these offices charge, if you 
know? 

Mr. Andreani. Well, in construction work on tlds—I think most of the men 
went up there paid $2. 

Commissioner Commons. Instead of $1 ? 

Mr. Andreani. Two dollars, the usual fee. The average man. the average 
workman who is reliable, who is steady, is willing to pay the $2. The em¬ 
ployment agency is a sort of clearing house, and lie is willing to pay to lie 
reasonably informed where he can go and gel work. They do not complain. 

Chairman Wai.sh., At this point we will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will Mr. Andreani come taick? 

Chairman Walsii. Will you kindly come back at 2 o’clock and resume the 
stand? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12.34 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 2 
o’clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS—2 P. M. 


Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

Commissioner Lennon. All right, Mr. Thompson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. M. ANDREANI—Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Andreani, will you kindly proceed with your statement, 
please? , , . 

Mr. Andrf,ani. In speaking of that case where a man was severely injured, 
in fact fatally injured, and lie was sent down here to a hospital, and then the 
company tried to eject him from the hospital, I would not wish to create the 
impression that the managers, or the men in charge of those companies, would 
do anything of that kind intentionally. That is, I place the blame on the 
system, rather on this subcontract system and on the station system—station- 
work system. Ami I illustrate that by saying, take, for instance, one of the 
large employing companies here, where the men in charge, the owners, would 
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be more In itersonal contact with the men, am! one of his employees was seri¬ 
ously injured, - and the physician or surgeon that the company regularly em¬ 
ployed had 1dm tn charge, to my mind, to begin with, they would be more apt 
to take cure of him through to the end. 

But, because of this chain of employers and subemployers. or contractors and 
subcontractors, where there Is no personal contact with the employee, where he 
is brought somewhere else and placed in charge of a different surgeon from 
what he had at first:, there would be this loss of iiersonnl regard and considera¬ 
tion, and that would lend up to things of that kind. So that I would blame more 
the system than the Individual employers. The subcontract system has worked 
out, from the workmen’s point of view, rather unsatisfactorily. From the em¬ 
ployers’ point of view, until this compensation law went into effect, it made 
it almost impossible for an injured employee to recover damages. It was 
next to impossible to saddle the legal responsibility on the employer. Now, 
I have here two or three samples of these subcontracts, the station work, 
and I can give some of the results, so that the commission can form an 
Idea of how satisfactorily the scheme works out for the men who do the 
work. Here is one where 23 men worked during the months of December, 
January, February, March, April, and May, the 23 men themselves performing 
2,402.9 days of labor. When they finished the work, the company offered them 
$954, and while they were waiting at the eamp for the adjustment of the 
claim they absorbed the $954 in board hills. Aeeonllng to their own estimate 
the men who performed the work claimed they had something like $12,000 
worth of work done, and the balance due them was around $7,000. The com¬ 
pany’s offer was $954. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the finality of that? 

Mr. Andreani. Oh. they went to court and the 23 could not furnish it—could 
pot go through with It—so that they finally settled for something like ft 
thousand dollars—compromised it after trial. 

Air. Thompson. You mean that they could not stay with the litigation to 
the end? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes, sir. I have here the complaints, the sheets and, in fad, 
some of the company's ledger sheets that would show all the things in detail, 
but I presume you wouldn’t care for that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could you file those with us? 

Mr. Andreant. No, sir; I could not. It is part of the record. 

I have another case, something similar to this, where seven men worked all 
summer In the same construction but a little later. Those seven men worked, 
besides their employees that they had hired to work, all during the summer, 
and when they got through the balance showed Hint they owed the company 
about a hundred dollars apiece. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you just elaborate on that a little? 

Commissioner Lennon. Can you bring out how they were found to be In debt ? 

Mr. Andueani. It showed wages paid their employees, hire for mules and 
horses, hire for implements, powder, fuses, caps, and material and board and 
money and tilings advanced them. The hospital fees and insurance and so on 
and so forth. 

Mr. Thompson. During that time did they receive any cash at all? 

Mr. Andreani. Some received cash. Here are 12 men that worked from 
March 11 to July 5. The work was In Oregon, this particular work. And the 
12 men received In cash for wages due their employees, what they received In 
wages and what they were allowed in food In nil, the debit they had was 
$1,730. They abandoned the contract, they could not possibly carry it through, 
so the company balanced up and said they owed them $73.60. 

Mr. Thompson. Apiece? 

Mr. Andreani. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Total? 

Mr. Andreani. For the 12 men. 

Mr, Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Andreani. Now, that would make $36 that each was allowed during the 
months from March to July, when they left the work, and this $6.1-1 that the 
company was willing to pay them apiece when they left the work. Now, one 
of the excuses that the company set up was that these men abandoned the 
contract, so that there was a penalty which amounted to $335 on account of 
leaving the work before It was completed. Hut, had the company paid them 
the $335, and had they completed the work up to the time, it would have left 
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something like $70.14 that eueh man would have got for working from Mulch 
11 to July 14. 

Mr. Thompson. Would that include all that he had received? 

Mr. Andreani. That would include the $1,370 they had received in advances 
and $73.00 which the company said they owed them and the $335 which the 
company said they were entitled to, but retained beeause they did not complete 
the work; that is, the total credit for all the work they had done during that 
time, for the 12 men, was $70.14 apiece. 

Mr. Thompson. For four months’ work? 

Mr. Anukkam. About four months' work. 

Mr. Thompson. Apiece. 

Mr. Andreani. Now, I have hero- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or, in round numbers, now, what would lie the 
total amount that would be due and the total amount they received? 

Mr. Andreani. Well, of course, they claimed several hundred dollars as due 
them. They claimed that they had excavated so many yards, they had cleared 
so much wood, they had built so much track; that they had due several thou¬ 
sand dollars; Unit they had been working for months, from March 11 to July 
5, enough to figure up what that would amount to. 

Commissioner Commons. Was this one of those station contracts? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. How are those station contracts? 

Mr. A nduean r. Well, I can read parts of the station contracts, if you like. 

Commissioner Commons. What is that station contract? 

Mr. Andbevni. This is an idea of the station contract. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you an extra copy of that that we can have? 

Mr. Andkeant. Well, yes. You could have that one. I have gut two or three 
different ones. They are about the same thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, just pick out two or three salient points in it. 

Mr. Andrrani. Well, here is one: 

“The work to lie commenced at such points and to lie carried on to comple¬ 
tion with such rate of progress by the contractor ns the company may from 
time to time direct. 

“ It is hereby understood and agreed by the company and h.v (lie contractor 
thni the company shall have the right to entirely stop the work of the con¬ 
tractor for such periods of time as the company shall direct.” 

Stop right al any point the company may choose. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i.. Well, is there something about forfeiture of con¬ 
tract? 

Mr. Andreani (reading) : 

“ The whole of the work in all of the parts relating thereto, including quan¬ 
tity, quality, and price, shall be subject to revision or adjustment by the chief 
engineer of the company. Wherever in the opinion of tlie chief engineer of the 
company tills contract and all tilings herein agreed to lie done by the contractor 
shall have been completely performed and finished according to Hie provisions 
hereof the chief engineer stuili, its soon as possible, make return of the final 
estimate.” 

All the estimates and. ill fact, the final judgment is hj tile engineer of the 
company. 

Commissioner Commons. Arc these contracts substantially the same, ns those 
that are made by ordinary subcontractors, who In turn hire help? 

Mr. Andreani. Well, I am not in possession of those. These are the usual 
contracts where they take n dozen or more men, and the men sign up this sort 
of contract. 

Commissioner Commons. The men sign them up jointly and they divide the 
proceeds equally? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes; for instance. 10 men may Join and take a station under 
one of these contracts. They proceed- 

Commissioner Commons. Wind is the meaning of the word “station" in this? 

Mr. Andueani. Station means so many yards on the right of way. 

Commissioner Commons. Oh. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. If is a section. 

Mr. Andreani. From one point. 

Commissioner Commons. It means a job? 

Mr. Andreani. Yes; means a certain distance on the track to lie built. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, are these drawn up on a form which Hie com¬ 
pany lias? 
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Mr. Andreani. These are on a form—this one here. 

Commissioner Commons. That is a form which they already have? 

Mr. Andbeani. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Standardized form? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonneu,. Now, is there any penally there for failure to carry 
out the contract? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes; I was trying to hud It. It is a 25 per cent penalty. 

Mr. Thompson. In this case where the 12 men worked praetically four 
months—say from March 11 until .filly 10—how many yards of earth tlid they 
excavate in that time—have you those figures? 

Mr. Andbeani. I don’t think I have in that case. It was not oidy excavating, 
but they cleared the forest. They were to get a hundred dollars an acre for 
clearing the right of way and tilings like that. In the other 1 have the yards 
excavated. Of course, that is the company engineer’s estimute and that of tins 
engineer that they hired to go over the work. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you file with I he commission a pretty complete state¬ 
ment of the work, the amount cleared, and the kind of work they hud to clear, 
and I lie amount of > urdage they removed, and such other work as they did? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And setting forth the amount of pay that they received, the 
board received, say, the amount for board and the amount for these oilier tilings 
you have mentioned, and the amount In cash? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes; I have that in detail. Here is the amount retained by 
the company: 

" Approximate estimates of the work done under tins contract are to tie made 
at the end of each calendar month by the chief engineer and payments made on 
or about the 25th day of the next ensuing month, less all previous payments, and 
25 per cent of the amount of each and every sucli monthly estimate, which per¬ 
centage shall be retained by the company until tile complete performance of this 
contract by the contractor.” 

Then, you see, they forfeit that 25 per cent. 

Now, 1 have another one, showing how the subcontractor assumes all the re¬ 
sponsibility in the case of accidents. This is an extract: 

" The party of the second part ”— 

That would be the subcontractor— 

“ to have and hold the party of the first part harmless and free of ail 
damages of person or persons or property of any kind in Hie performance of said 
contract. The jiarty of the first part has the right to increase the force with 
men, teams, etc., and charge the same to the party of tire second part. And the 
wage and all forms of labor shall he subject to the approval of the party of the 
first part. Hospital fee of $1 per month will lie charged each man.” 

Now, under tills particular contract a man was injured, suffering a fracture 
of the spine. This man was taken to the field hospital. He stayed in the field 
hospital just a few days, and found that the seriousness of Ids injury was such 
that lie could not possibly dare remain (here and stand that treatment, so lie had 
himself taken to a hospital, costing him $10 for the transportation. He paid 
$ 130.50 hospital fees in the hospital and .$00 for the surgeon’s fee there. That 
made $220.50, besides the $40 for transportation. Then at ids own expense lie 
came to Sun Francisco. We sent him to (lie Lane Hospital at little while and 
then sent 1dm to the City and County Hospital. 

Mr. Thompson. He paid his dollar? 

Mr. Andbeani. He had paid his dollar a month. 

Sir. Thompson. What kind of service, if any, did he get for that dollar in this 
case? 

Mr. Andbeani. Well, I don’t blame him a hit for going to the hospital and 
putting in his last cent after having seen the field hospital up there. 

Mr. Thompson. You saw it yourself? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you describe what kind of a field hospital they had? 

Mr. Andreani. Well, I would have to describe the hospital pretty minutely. 
You can imagine a small building, four sides and a roof, floor laid without— 
just boarding on the floor. One large room, probably 40 feet tong and 20 
feet wide, and at one end a very small room, probably 10 by 12 feet wide: 
shelves all around; a little gas stove, just two burners. And on the shelves 
bottles of medicine, the two gas burners used for disinfecting aud boiling of 
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the instruments nml the water; a small operating table shoveil up in one cor¬ 
ner ; that room not fully partitioned off; partition only went up about 9 feet 
high; a male nurse and doctor there in charge. There was a female nurse 
that came there when the occasion required. Another small room about the 
same size as this operating room served as a doctor’s waiting room and office. 

Mr. Thompson. You say you don't blame the men for not going there. What 
was the particular thing that was offensive or objectionable to you? 

Mr. Andreani. Why, 1 don’t think there was any particular safety that very 
serious surgical operations could be performed there on account of the place. 
It could not be very well heated; it could not be very well protected from 
germs and contagion, and necessarily an operation would have to be performed 
with just simply one doctor and this nurse. The fact that all the patients, 
no matter how seriously off, were ail in this one room; ventilation necessarily 
bad. 

Mr. Thompson. Do yon know whether it was expected by the company that 
surgical operations shall be performed at this place? That is the only ar¬ 
rangement they have anyway, isn’t It? 

Mr. Andkkani. It is the only arrangement they have. One would have to 
be taken to San Francisco to have any other treatment. 

Sir. Thompson. You may go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Andreant. In that particular case on account of this station work and 
subcontract, the man necessarily is stopped from recovering damages for his 
injuries because the immediate employer is financially irresponsible. 

Mr. Thompson. Do the company offer to pay these hills or any pari of them 
that he has incurred? 

Mr. Andbeant. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether any claim was made for reimburse¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Andreant. Well, I have one ease that was submitted to the industrial 
accident commission. The man had been employed up there and developed 
a hernia. He claimed It came as a result of the strain on the work. He had 
worked a few days. He had paid his hospital fee. It was paid during tins 
year when the hospital fee should not have been charged for accident treat¬ 
ment. If it had been charged on the excuse of sickness I should think the 
company should have taken care of him. The man was not taken care of. He 
came down here, the head of the hospital was seen and interviewed about, it, 
and he did not feel like taking and treating the man; so we sent the man 
to a hospital and had an operation performed, took the question up with the 
Industrial Accident Commission and he was awarded compensation for the 
few days he was unable to work on account of the operation. 

Mr. Thompson. But no compensation for the cost to him, was there? 

Mr. Andkeani. There was no cost. 

Mr. Thompson. There was no cost? 

Mr. Andreant. No. But he hart to walk about lli miles in his condition to 
get to the end of the line to get to the work train, board the work train, and 
tlierice get to the passenger tridn. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether the company was advised of his con¬ 
dition? 

Mr. Andreani. It certainly was. Ho was In camp. 

Mr. Thompson. And took no part; made no effort? 

Mr. Andreani. No effort to transport him to the hospital or to get him trans¬ 
ferred to transportation to the city. 

Another thing, one of the worst things Hint Impede fin investigation and also 
the recovery of damages in a case of accident is the fact that in some places 
they make no effort to hold coroner’s Inquests. 

I have one place in mind where a young Italian fellow was killed in the 
woods. He was instantly killed, 21 miles from the town, headquarters of the 
company. No effort was made to Investigate the accident. The facts were 
not reported to the authorities. The laxly was simply loaded on one of the cars, 
together with some of the logs, and sent down the 21 miles to the town. In 
fact, one of the men remarked to me when I went there afterwards—he went 
on that train—that in two or three places he had to make a particular effort 
to keep that body on the car. He stated that there was chance of the man 
rolling off the train ami getting killed a second time. The body was taken off 
at the platform, left there without any coffin or anything else until they Anally 
notified the acting coroner, a justice of the peace, and he took the body to an 
Improvised morgue that they have up there. 
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The same thing happened in several instances. So I questioned this justice 
of the peace whether they ever held any inquests up there in the lumber camps. 
The excuse that he gave was, “ When we would get up there we would not find 
enough cilizens to make up a jury or enough people to talk English to get as 
witnesses, so we don't have any inquests.” 

In another instance, in another county, a man was killed in a mine, leaving 
a wife and two children. He was injured at 11 o’clock at night on August 14, 
1912. He died at 11 o’clock in the morning of the 10th, the next day. No in¬ 
quest ; no report whatever to the authorities. 

1 took it up with the coroner, and the coroner wanted to go so far as to have 
the body exhumed afterwards, and hold an inquest. Well, I thought matters 
had got to such a pass we might as well let that go. But the doctor that 
signed the death certilioate gave the excuse that the man had lived 12 hours 
after the injury and so it obviated the necessity of holding a coroner’s inquest. 

Of course, you understand, I don’t hold the county oilldals in any way re¬ 
sponsible. I think the county oilicials offered to do anything reasonable, more 
than I would have requested them to do. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are these simply sample eases, or all the cases that 
have come under your observation? 

Mr. Andbeani. Oh, these are just samples, 

Mr. Thompson. What would you suggest in a constructive way might be done 
either by the company or by the authorities, State or national, to cither 
remedy or ameliorate that condition? 

Mr. Andbeani. Of course, under the present law, the compensation is taken 
cure of, so that in the majority of cases there is no reason for the company to 
hide any facts, to hide fatal deaths or accidents, although it is dillicult for us, 
and it is dillicult also for the commission and difficult for everybody to got the 
full report of the nature of accidents, especially the fatal accidents. There 
should lie coroner’s inquests, and the inquest should lie a little more gone into 
to establish the blame. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any further statement you would like to make with 
reference to the questions submitted to you? 

Mr. Andbeani. I don’t know of any just now. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Weinstock. I want to ask a few questions. 

One of the themes we are investigating is the question of industrial-accident 
compensation, and while you are on the stand I would like to get some infor¬ 
mation from you concerning that theme. The compensation law has been in 
operation in California now—that is, the compulsory compensation law—a 
little over seven months. You doubtless have been brought in touch with it 
for workers who have come to you for advice and counsel. Will you point 
out to tills commission what weak spots you have discovered to the law as it 
exists to-day in California, from the standpoint of the worker? 

Mr. Andbeani. Well, the most salient one is where a fatal accident occurs to 
a young man who leaves parents; that is, does not leave wiiat is termed in tiie 
act “ dependents.” 

Measuring the compensation with the contribution to the family, if it is 
father or mother or some other partial dependent, and taking us a basis what 
the victim contributed during the last year or so, does not seem to meet the 
situation. It stands to reason that parents, a father or mother, that loses a son 
have lost considerable, and they have certainly lost more than can lie shown 
by the few receipts, or few proofs of contribution on the part of the young 
man. In the matter of compensation, that seems to be the worst feature for 
the foreigner. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you had the power, how would you change that 
law? How would you have it read? How would you amend It? 

Mr. Andbeani. It should be left wholly to the discretion of the board, I should 
say, Instead of being bound by such per cent of contributions or proportion of 
contributions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean under the law ns it now reads if a 
workingman has been sending to ids dependents abroad say one-tenth of his 
earnings, they are entitled to one-tenth of the compensation ? 

Mr. Andbeani. That is Hie way It now is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would change the law and make it discre¬ 
tionary with the accident commission to allow that dependent either one-tenth, 
one-fourth, or one-half? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what advantage to the worker do you find 
this law has brought when compared to the old conditions? 

Mr. Andbeani. Oh, It has brought a good many advantages. He receives Im¬ 
mediate compensation; that is, except for the first two weeks. Two weeks is a 
reasonable time. The conditions of work in California are sucli that ho man 
incapacitated for two weeks or so is very seriously hampered if ho receives 
nothing for the two weeks, and it has eliminated all the hardship of the old 
system. 

We have had under the old system—we have now. we are now carrying, 
some injured men along and paying their board besides paying the expense of 
litigation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When you say we, whom do you mean? 

Mr. Andbeani. The Italian legal office, the consulate. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have a fund for that purpose? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Furnished by the Italian Government? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes, sir; there are legal bureaus established throughout the 
IJnited States with the consulates. We have the head of the legal bureau here. 
Our jurisdiction extends over the coast and the State of Nevada and Alaska. 
We have legal representatives in different States. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I presume there is a compensation law in Italy, 
is there not? 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There is a compensation law lu Italy? 

Mr. Andbeani. There is a law on that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you at all familiar with it? 

Mr. Andbeani. Why, some. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How does the compensation in California as far 
as you know compare with the compensation in Italy? In California, as you 
probably are aware, the injured are furnished medical treatment 90 days and 
get an amount equivalent to 65 tier cent of his earnings after the first two 
weeks. Do you know what the compensation is in Italy? 

Mr. Andbeani. It is about the same, except the medical treatment; it aver¬ 
ages about the same. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About the same? 

Mr. Andbeani. Except that generally under the Italian law the workmen 
get more: that is, the dependent gets more in case of fatal accident. That Is, 
instead of three times the annual earnings there it is between four and five 
times, and sometimes six. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Andbeani. Itut.. of course, wages would be less, so that it might in pro¬ 
portion be alioiit the same. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Aside from this suggestion that you have made, 
that tlie amount of compensation to be awarded the defendant, where they are 
not solely dependent on the worker, should lie left to the discretion of the 
commission, in case of being fixed by law—- 

Mr. Andbeani. Yes, sir; because sometimes they may be solely dependent, 
and it is bard to prove that fact. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If they are solely dependent under the law, 
they are entitled to fill! compensation? 

Mr. Andbeani. It is very difficult to prove they are dependents. It makes 
it luird for dependents abroad to prove it. Sometimes n young man is 
here and hasn’t had opportunity to send money to the folks. We have had 
several cases—two cases with one company, fatal accidents, both young men 
less than 23 years old. In one instance the young man came from Sonth 
America. He had sent some money from South America, but he had not 
had time to make any remittances from here. In the other case the young 
man had only been here two or three months, and just barely was paying his 
debts, before he had an opportunity to send anything. There is no question 
but what the family lost something in tlie loss of the young man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. What effect will the compensation law have upon im¬ 
proving the facilities of the hospitals and expediting eases to immediate 
care? Cases of those injured that you have mentioned in some of these in- 
stances? 

Mr. Andbeani. It is not going to pay the company to turn out cripples, 
if they are compelled to compensate. They had better take care of the men. 
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Commissioner Lennon. You think they won’t let him walk 15 or 20 mile.-,? 

Mr. Andreani. Not if they have to carry him on and pension him. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Commissioner Commons. You spoke of the hospital fee being still con¬ 
tinued even after the compensation law was enacted; but tl\ey have reduced ii, 
you say ? 

Mr. Andrkani. Why, some of the companies; yes, sir. To my knowledge 
some of the companies have reduced the hospital fee; some companies curry ii. 
on just the same, For instance, tin 1 Southern I’acilic Kailway Co.- --only 
they contend they are not under tlie act of California—but they only charge 
50 cents. They have an admirable hospital service. They still have that fee. 
but they take care of ail those that contract diseases while in their employ, 
not only the cases of accident, so that it is really worth it to a man to pay 
tlu> 50 cents there. 

Commissioner Commons. But tiie other is only applicable to sickness in case 
of the other company; it is simply sickness? 

Mr. Andrkani. Some companies have hospitals; some of the lumber com¬ 
panies that probably have 500 or 000 employees—naturally, they have a hos¬ 
pital. They charged before tile law went into effect on an average of a dollar 
a month ; some charged 90 cents, and some as high as $1.40. and some more. 
Since the law went into effect tire men naturally raised the point that they 
are entitled to hospital treatment, and the company lowered the charges, 
and at the same time they are caring for them in case they get sick. 

Commissioner Commons. That is voluntary? 

Mr. Andrkani. Yes, sir; purely voluntary between the men and the com¬ 
pany. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliere is no Stale regulation of the amount of 
hospital fees under these circumstances? 

Mr. Andrkani. No, sir; they just reduce them in proportion to what they 
figure would lie reasonable for carrying men in case of sickness, dedueling 
from the previous fee what it reasonably cost to treat injuries due to acci¬ 
dents. 

Commissioner Commons. I would like to ask if you could furnish copies of 
those exhibits you are not utile to leave with the commission, especially those 
wage contracts? 

Commissioner Lennon. He said he could leave one of them. 

Commissioner Commons. There was only one case mentioned. I would like 
all three of those cases. 

Mr. Andrkani. I read part of another contract to Illustrate that the re¬ 
sponsibility in ease of accident was thrown on the tast contractor—that is the 
station contractor. 

Commissioner Commons. I would like also to have those statistics. 

Mr. Andrkani. I cun give these figures to one of your stenographers out¬ 
side. 

Commissioner Commons. Will you see those are furnished to them? 

Mr. Andrkani. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.su. Anything else? That is till. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Heady. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RUBEN READY. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Iteady, will you please give us your name, your busi¬ 
ness address, and business? 

Mr. Ready. Ruben Ready; labor agent; 784 Howard Street, San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Mr. Thompson. You have an employment officer there? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliore else 1ms your company employment offices? 

Mr. Ready. Los Angeles and Sacramento. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been in the business? 

Mr. Ready. Twenty years. 

Mr. Thompson. Three years? 

Mr. Ready. Twenty years. 

Mr. Thompson. In this city? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Have you any estimate or knowledge of how many people 
you place a year in all offices? 

Mr. Heady. From sixty to eighty thousand. 

Mr. Thompson. About what kind of help do you furnish and what Is the 
general demand? 

Mr. Heady. All classes of male help; no female. No Japanese or Chinese. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, state in the order of the help desired the largest 
number. 

Mr. Ready. General construction, about 30 per cent of our business. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the other branches. 

Mr. Heady. That covers everything, hotels, farmers, dairies, logging camps, 
men In factories, mechanics, all branches of labor. 

Mr. Thompson. You received a copy of our questions, did you not? 

Mr. Heady. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you have got answers prepared on them, have you? 

Mr. Ready. There are a great many of the questions I am not competent 
to answer; they are not dealing with our business whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. Such of the questions as relate to your business, have you 
got an answer? If not, I will put the questions, but if you have, you will 
save me a lot of questions about subjects that you are not prepared to answer. 

Mr. Heady. Benefit of private employment agencies. After 20 years of ex¬ 
perience in the labor business, and seeing our office grow from a one-man in- 
stiution to one that now employs 25 clerks- 

Mr. Thompson. I can't understand you. You are talking too fast and too 
low. 

Chairman Walsh. A little louder, please. 

Mr. Ready. After 20 years of experience in the labor business, and seeing 
our office grow from a one-man institution to one that now employs 25 ex¬ 
perienced clerks, and has four branches, furnishing work for from sixty to 
eighty thousand men a year, I believe the private employment agencies are a 
benefit to both the employer and the employee. It is cheaper for the worker 
to pay the employment agent for the information to secure a job than it is for 
him to hunt one himself, he not knowing where to go, and wasting time nnd 
money locating himself. On the other hand, it is a great service to the em¬ 
ployer. saving him a lot of time, worry, and annoyance. That is what I think 
tfn that question. 

Mr. Thompson. You are referring now to the fourth question? 

Mr. Ready. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Thompson. That is an answer to one of our questions, question No. 4? 

Mr. Heady. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What further questions do you care to answer, or have you 

an answer for? . 

Mr. Ready. Grievance of the job hunter against the employment agent. 
Under the regulations under which the employment agent is operating at 
the present time, and especially in the State of California, I see no reason why 
the job hunter hiis anv grievance against the employment agent, these regu¬ 
lations being almost identical with the ones proposed In part three of your 
hook of promised regulations of employment agencies, that the commission 
issued to us. I have a copy. I must admit that in the past there has been 
a number of unscrupulous agents who have not treated the worker fairly, or 
given the employer tlie service due him. One thing they had in mind was 
the almighty dollar, and did not think of the future, but of the present time 
only. These actions have cast their reflections on the agent who has conducted 
his business in the same legitimate manner us other lines of business are car¬ 
ried on. 

Mr. Thompson. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Heady. That is all I have on that. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the only answer you have to that question? > 

Mr. Ready. Of the grievance of the job hunter against the employment agent 

The employment agent against the employer; The agent lias no grievance 
against the employer, on the whole. In some instances positions have been, and 
are to-day, misrepresented to the agent. The agent selects the applicant for 
the job on the information furnished him. When the job hunter arrives at des¬ 
tination he finds conditions at variance to those presented to him at the em¬ 
ployment office. In these cases the job hunter does not blame the employer, but 
thinks the employment agent has misrepresented facts to him. At the same 
time, the agent has acted In good faith and filled his orders to the letter of 
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instructions; and, incidentally, the law of California holds the agent responsi¬ 
ble to the job hunter for this misrepresentation of the employer. These cases 
are rare and not looked for from any responsible employer. 

The employment agent against the Job hunter: The only grievance the agent 
has against the job hunter is misrepresentations as to his ability, experience, 
and references. Also the accepting of transportation to the job in a distant 
town, and then failing to go to work on same, thereby entailing great loss upon 
the employer. In my estimation free transportation has a tendency to cause 
the worker—that is, the free transportation—to cause the worker to be shiftless. 

Are State and Federal labor exchanges advisable? I must ask a question of 
the commission. Are these to he free or on a paid basis? 

Chairman Wai-sh. They are to be free. Let me ask you, did you get the 
tentative proposal of the commission? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was not clear in that? 

Mr. Ready. Well, I wasn't quite positive on that point. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t think it is clear myself and that is the reason 
I asked you about' it. 

Mr. Ready. I do not think if they are operated on a free basis, that would 
be entirely successful for the reason, ns follows: They can not increase the 
demand for labor, or create opportunity for the unemployed to work; they will 
not increase the efficiency of the labor, and can not render the same service to 
the employer as the paid agencies. For illustration, if the commission will 
permit, I will relate my experience in trying to run a free office. Shall I go 
into it? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; go right ahead. 

Mr. Ready. During the earthquake, or after the earthquake, our offices, like 
the rest of the business of Son Francisco, was burned out. Our organization 
was disorganized, and everything was topsy-turvy. Three days afterwards we 
decided to move our plant to Oakland. After we had rented a store there 1 
met Mr. Stafford, then State labor commissioner, and he said he hud received 
n large number of telegrams, inquiries from different parts of the State, re¬ 
questing him to send them help; they were short and they had an overabun¬ 
dance in San Francisco, and asked what I would do in the matter. I said, “ We 
can not run a paid office, while you furnish us the information; but we will 
run a free office for 30 days,” if he would turn his orders over to us. In thnfc 
way we would get our organization together, get our business on a running 
basis again. 

We started in that way, and Mr. Stafford turned his orders over to us. We 
had our own organization, our patrons, both from the employers and the em¬ 
ployees. And with the intention of running 30 days without charging anything 
to the job hunter, and also standing the expense of running the office, getting 
information, telephone bills, and so forth. We put our regular experienced 
force to work, in fact, increased it. And after a few days we began to see our 
defects, that is, the office did. The first thing we noticed was the men taking 
the jobs and falling to report on same. In other words, we would receive an 
order, we would engage the man for the job, he gets his credentials, but does 
not go. Two or three days after the man is supposed to go to the job we have 
a telephone messuge of inquiry from the employer, asking us where the man is. 
We don’t know where he is at, and are in a position that we can not send 
another man to take his place, because if we send another one to report, the 
first man may report there in two or three days, and If he does we will have 
two men on the same job. To overcome that objection we gave a letter of in¬ 
troduction and credentials to the man and compelled him to go to the railroad 
company and buy his ticket to the destination where he Is supposed to go; 
that worked fairly well. Still we did not land all the applicants on the posi¬ 
tions. They would get the credentials, they would then go to the railroad com¬ 
pany and get their money on the ticket refunded. We then found that some 
of the men we were supplying positions to were selling them for a remunera¬ 
tion on the street That would not be so bad If they would sell the position, 
providing they got as competent help to go to take their places as we were 
sending. Unfortunately, it was altogether different. They would send any- 
one—and the man who arrived on the job is not competent to fill it, thereby 
complaints get back to us. 

The percentage of the arrival of shipments, where free transportation was 
supplied, was much smaller when we were giving free than when we charged 
a commission. The class of labor was certainly inferior. Then we had another 
38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 0-4 
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obstacle. A man would come into the office and sec a position marked on tin 
bulletin board and he would want it—he was not competent to fill it. An Ulus 
tratlon: At one time iu Oakland we hud a $90-a-month position for a cook ii 
a country hotel. A man I had known for 10 years made application for same 
We had been sending him on to fill positions at wages of $30 a month for rand 
cooks from three to four men. We, of course, had to refuse him this position 
He then came to the conclusion, made the accusation that we were playing 
favorites, that we had favorites to send on that position. That Impression pre 
vailed. We found an existing condition among our clerks; we found there was 
a temptation on the part of the clerks. A man coming to the office and saying 
“ I will give you a dollar if you give me the best position, the first position 
that comes in.” We found tliat we were making enemies by our free office 
Then we issued rigid instructions to our clerks that they should receive nc 
tips of any kind, presents or money. We found two of them who did do it, 
whom we hud to discharge. The cost of the month to run the office at that 
time—that is. the office in Oakland—was between $3,000 and $4,000; that is. 
advertising and clerk hire and the general expense. The only conclusion that 
we could arrive at after that month's experience was that we liad more com¬ 
plaints and more enemies and loss friends, and we had given the employer 
poorer service. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to the proposition of the temptation to accept 
bribes, take your own office here iu San Francisco; bow large an office have 
you got? 

Mr. Ready. We have a staff of 14 clerks. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. In oilier words, you don't attend to all the business 
entirely yourself? 

Mr. Ready. I see 93 per cent of (lie men tliat go out of tlie office. 

Mr. Thompson. You do? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If you were in a public employment office, could you do the 
same tiling there that you do iu our owu private offiee? 

Mr. Ready. In a public office? 

Mr. Thompson. Y’es. 

Mr. Ready. See these men? 

Sir. Thompson. Y'es. 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson Iu other words, so far as your own work is concerned, you 
could do the same work if you were a public official as you do now operating 
your private office? 

Mr Ready. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In reference to stating the men? 

Mr. Ready. I could see the men; that is ail. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, in what resiiect would you lie restricted over your 
present position? 

Mr. Ready. In the first place, I could not put in the hours nor the amount 
of interest in the business. 

Mr. Thompson. That would be the objection, then, from that one standpoint? 
Mr. Ready. That is one objection. 

Mr. Thompson. What other reasons would operate- 

Mr. Ready. What is that? 

Mr. Thompson. What other reasons would operate to prevent the same service 
being given in so far as you are concerned, any other reason? 

Mr. Ready. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, if in a public office you got a mail who did have an 
Interest in tliat business itself and who was willing to do good work, he could 
accomplish the same purposes, and the same effects and results that you do? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t think-- 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, if he did? 

Mr. Ready. What? 

Mr. Thompson. That is axiomatic, Isn’t it? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t think that any public official would put the same interest 
in it. I have watched free employment agencies grow, or run, in Portland; 
private free offices in San Francisco; the free office in I,os Angeles: and I 
find that they have the same trouble that we had In Oakland and can’t over¬ 
come it. 

Mr. Thompson. Wiiat is to prevent a man seeking a job in that office from 
bribing one of your clerks to help him get a better jilace? 
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Mr. Ready. Well, I am always on the floor, on the floor of the privnle’ofihv 
from the time we open In the morning until nighttime, watching each clerk. 
Kach man that Is engaged In our office passes to two or three different persons 
and is questioned as to the amount of his fee, his experience, etc. 

Mr. Thompson. What would prevent a public office from having an applicant 
puss to two or three persons the way you do in your office? 

Mr. Ready. The fact that a man is paying a fee helps to prevent what you 
would find in a free office—a man willing to take any position he could not 
fill, and having nothing at stake he is willing to take a chance on It. 

Mr. Thompson. That doesn't answer the question. 

Mr. Ready. The question again, please. 

Mr. Thompson. What would prevent a public office from passing a man 
through two or three hands, the same as you do in your office, to check up 
on him? 

Mr. Ready, He could do that, but he still would not have the same protection 
that I have. 

Mr. Thompson. Why not? 

Mr. Ready. The man would have nothing at stake. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean what man would have nothing at stake? 

Mr. Ready. The man that is going to the position. He can answer all kinds 
of questions, hut he- 

Mr. Thompson. But the man that was going to the position would he just 
ns anxious to go to a good position in a public office? 

Mr. Ready. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And just as anxious to bribe one of your men to get a posi¬ 
tion as he would be to bribe a public man, wouldn't ho? 

Mr. Ready. Well, lie does not. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you study any means by which the public office could 
place the man on a job with the same degree of certainty that you do? 

Mr. Ready. I studied it and tried to remedy the difficulties while we were 
running the office in Oakland for one month. I have studied all other free 
offices, and find that they had the same trouble that we tiad, they have tried to 
remedy it and haven’t been able to. 

Mr. Thompson. Why do you say you can place a man on a Job with greater 
certainty than a public office? 

Mr. Ready. Because he has paid us a fee, and the man isn’t liable to mis¬ 
represent himself so much when he has something at stake, you know, us he is 
when tie has paid nothing for the position. 

Mr. Thompson. And that, in your opinion, is the strong governing reason? 

Mr. Ready. One of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Why, In one case- 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). You can get better results over the other ease? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Over the ease of the public office? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any studies of your business with reference 1 
to ascertaining or finding out what proportion of those sixty or seventy thou¬ 
sand positions you fill are seasonal positions? 

Mr. Ready. Are seasonal positions? 

Mr. Thompson. Where the work is of limited duration? 

Mr. Ready. Probably about CO per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. About 60 per cent? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other main conditions of that character of 
employment that you would care to mention to the commission? 

Mr. Ready. Not that I know of, unless you wish some information. I will 
answer your questions to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Thompson. At what period of your work in the year Is the demand for 
labor the greatest? 

Mr. Ready. Prom March 15 to November 15; that is the greatest; that is 
what we call our busy season. Now, the greatest demand will come in June, 
July, August, September, and part of October. 

Mr. Thompson. And for what kind of work is the demand generally in that 
time? 

Mr. Ready. In the heaviest time or the eight months? 

Mr. Thompson. No; during those heavy months. 
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Mr. Ready. Construction, lmy and harvest, fruit, lumber Industries. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all seasonal work? 

Sir. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course it is lighter during the rest of the year? 

Mr. Ready. The four months; yes. 

.Mr. Thompson. What kind of help is desired during the light months of 
the year? 

Mr. Ready. Some construction, some farm, dairy, a little factory, and the 
general business during the four months. We consider the four months as our 
general business. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the character of the work supplied then of a more per¬ 
manent nature? 

Air. Ready. Quite a lot of it. 

Air. Thompson. What supply of labor have you got here; what kind Is it? 
Ts it native or foreign born? 

Air. Ready. We have all kinds. 

Mr. Thompson. All kinds. What is the principal kind? 

Air. Ready. Well, foreign labor, of course, there are lots of Americans. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of that is skilled and unskilled, if you 
know? 

Air. Ready. The proportion of the foreign labor that we handle would be 
probably 90 per cent; 90 per cent unskilled and 10 per cent skilled. 

Air. Thompson. Wiiat nationalities, if any, do you favor generally in your 
selection of employees or favor generally over the whole year, or for specific 
kinds of work? 

Air. Ready. Well, what class of work? 

Air. Thompson. Well, construction; do you favor any particular nation¬ 
ality? 

Mr. Ready. Construction work, the Italian makes the best laborer. We 
have a greater demand for them by far than for any other nationality. 

Air. Thompson. How about agricultural work? 

Mr. Heady. The Herman, Dane, American, Irish, English. 

Air. Thompson. Do you find that there is a scarcity of labor at any par¬ 
ticular time? 

Air. Ready. At any particular time? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Air. Ready. During those four months that I spoke of. 

Air. Thompson. When the demand is the heaviest? 

Air. Ready. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have any trouble, then, In supplying positions? 

Air. Heady. Do we have trouble? 

Air. Thompson. Yes. 

Air. Ready. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, at the other times of the year the labor is 
plentiful? 

Mr. Ready. Yes; about evenly balanced during the rest of the four months 
of the eight months that we are busy, and during the four months there is an 
oversupply. 

Mr. Thompson. When the supply is short, what methods do you take to get 
labor to fill the positions? 

Mr. Ready. On our large construction work we send men out without fees. 

Air. Thompson. Without fees? 

Mr. Ready. Yes; and the same in the logging industry, and the same thing 
in construction work or any large job of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you advertise for help? 

Air. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Just In your locality, or elsewhere? 

Mr. Ready. In our locality here. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t advertise outside of the State? 

Air. Ready. No. 

Air. Thompson. Have you got any Information or opinion with reference to 
llte amount of help that is necessary to keep n certain number of men on work, 
say construction camp work? 

Mr. Ready. I have no figures—no definite information. 

Mr. Thompson. If there are a hundred men needed, do you know how many 
men you have got to keep sending to the place? 
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Mr. Ready. I don’t know, for the reason that we always try In receive our 
orders from the head office in San Francisco, or wherever it is, and shi]> our 
men to the headquarters on the work. They distribute them to the different 
camps from there. 

Mr. Thompson. And you keep no track of it? 

Mr. Ready. We have no means of keeping track of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got nny permanent understanding or arrangement 
with any railroad company or construction company? 

Mr. Ready. What do you mean? 

.Mr. Thompson. For furnishing help? 

Mr. Ready. In what way? 

.Mr. Thompson. For construction help? 

Mr. Ready. Well, in what permanent arrangement do you mean? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I mean If you are the exclusive agent. 

Mr. Ready. Well, we have some of our customers make us exclusive agents; 
others do not. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of customers are they? 

Mr. Ready. Some railroads. 

Mr. Thompson. Some railroads? 

Mr. Ready. Yes. Some lumber companies. 

Mr. Thompson. What arrangements do you have with I he eompanies? Ho 
you get a fee from the companies for the men supplied? 

Mr. Ready. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. No compensation from them at all? 

Air. Ready. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have any written agreements with lhem? 

Mr. Ready. None whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the understanding you have with them about your 
business? 

Mr. Ready'. None whatever. We supply them with labor, the right, kind of 
labor, keep their camps filled to the best of our ability, and obtain for them 
the best help possible from the labor market. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean to say you have no definite understanding? 

Air. Ready. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. As to conditions at all? 

Mr. Ready. No. 

Air. Thompson. They simply come to you, then, because they have been used 
to dealing with you? 

Air. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Then you have no arrangement with them? 

Mr, Ready. No, sir. What kind of arrangements do you refer to now? 

Mr. Thompson. I mean arrangements by which you are to be given the ex¬ 
clusive business, or any conditions under which you supply them? 

Mr. Ready. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you a question. 
Commissioner Commons. What are the fees that you charge? 

Mr. Ready. Our average fee would range from about 3J per cent for each 
first month’s wages. 

Commissioner Commons. Three and a half per cent? 

Air. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. It is not a fixed fee, then? 

Mr. Ready. No. 

Commissioner Commons. It varies with all classes of labor? 

Mr. Ready. All classes of labor, all classes of positions. 

Commissioner Commons. How do you figure that out with a man who is 
going to work on a construction gang? 

Mr. Ready. On construction work his fees would average about $1.25. 
Commissioner Commons. That is, you would take how many days a month? 
Mr. Ready. Take 26 days a month. 

Commissioner Commons. And $2 a day for whatever time? 

Mr. Ready. Whatever the wages are, we make no difference on the scale 
of wages. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that regulated by the State law? 

Mr. Ready. No; there is no State law regulating the fees charged by em¬ 
ployment agencies. 
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Commissioner Commons. That Is always paid in advance, then, la it? 

Mr. Ready. Always paid in advance. 

Commissioner Commons. The total amount? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. When did this State inspection law go into effect? 

Mr. Ready. The Stale Inspection law of what; of employment agencies? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Ready. Well, they have been regulating employment agencies for 25 
years. It was at our suggestion and solicitation that, after about 10 years of 
requests from different labor commissioners, the employment agencies were 
put under a bond of $2,000. Our lirm lias practically helped make a good 
many of the restrictions there is to-day on the law books of California. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, you favor- 

Mr. Ready. We do favor it. 

Commissioner Commons. Favor all these? 

Mr. Ready. As long as the regulations are fair, there can’t lie any regula¬ 
tions that are too strict. 

Commissioner Commons. When did this bonding requirement come about? 

Mr. Ready. This year. 

Commissioner Commons. This year? 

Mr. Ready. Y’es. Our lirm is on the bond for about $!),<XH). 

Commissioner Commons. How much? 

Mr. Ready. Nine thousand dollars; that is, for the different offices. 

Commissioner Commons. Each office? 

Mr. Ready. Each office. Wo have a branch—the main office in San Fran¬ 
cisco and one branch here. We are under u bond of 

Commissioner Commons. Now, wlmt does that bond secure? 

Mr. Ready. Well, it secures and does away with the mushroom-growth agent 
that will open up overnight and make a grand coup and then run away. 

Commissioner Commons. So that it has stopped the multiplication of small 
offices? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Has it caused any small offices to go out of 
business? 

Mr. Ready. It does not, because the bond is not a cash bond; a surety bond. 

Commissioner Commons. Then how would It stop the multiplication of small 
offices? 

Mr. Ready. Of little offices? No, it does not. It just slops the agent who 
Mill go into business for the sake of cleaning up a few dollars and clearing 
out again. Nothing at stake whatever. 

Commissioner Commons. I see. 

Mr. Ready. It would stop the office that is dealing with irresponsible fore¬ 
men, and dividing 

Commissioner Commons. Then what are the penalties; wlmt is the method 
of enforcing the regulation? 

Mr. Ready. The labor commissioner has that jiower. 

Commissioner Commons. Can he revoke the license? 

Mr. Ready. He can. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlmt is the procedure? 

Mr. Ready. Just simply refuse to give him a license. 

Commissioner Commons. Must he make a public Investigation? 

Mr. Ready. No. I don’t know positively, but I believe it is bis own decision. 

Commissioner Commons. Ho you have an appeal to the court? 

Mr. Ready. What is that, sir? 

Commissioner Commons. Ho you have an appeal to the court in case- 

Mr. Ready. I have an appeal, do you say? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. In ease he revokes your license? 

Mr. Ready. I think so. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, can lie impose penalties, then, for splitting 
fees or for doing any of (he things that are prohibited In the law? 

Mr. Ready. Revoking the license. 

Commissioner Commons. That is the only penalty? 

Mr. Ready. That is the best penally, I think. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, aren’t there some small misdemeanors which 
might !>e- 

Mr. Ready. T really don’t know, I am sure. I haven’t studied the law 
enough for that. 
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Commissioner Commons. You think thut is the best way? 

Mr. Ready. The only way. 

Commissioner Commons. To revoke the license? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And, then, the surety bond is to protect an applicant 
who has been defrauded, is that it? 

Mr. Ready. For instance, there have been eases in this Stale and all other 
States; a man starts into the labor business and figures that all lie has to lm\e 
is a desk and an office to put It in and go ahead. He will find positions. lie 
goes out and gels the work. He figures all he has to do is to tuke the fee from 
the men. 

Commissioner Commons. A little louder. 

Mr. Ready. To take the fee from the men. 

Commissioner Commons. Y'es. 

Mr. Ready. After a few weeks’ experience he finds an expense attached to 
his business and his orders not coming as fast as they should be. He then 
makes a collection of a lot of different men, puis an order up that is not a 
genuine order, collects the fees, and skips out during the night, probably, as 
has been done—collects from a hundred to a hundred and fifty dollars in that 
way. No one Is to look after him. The labor commissioner would do it, of 
course, but where bo is going to find him? While he is finding him how are 
these poor fellows that are out of their fee going to wait, to prosecute him? 
Hence, with putting up that bond of $2,000 the bonding company must make 
good. They further investigate a man’s character before they go Ids bond. 

Commissioner Commons. Can the labor commissioner levy on tlmt bond, or 
must lie bring suit, on it? 

Mr. Ready. He levies on that bond; that is my understanding. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, does he have supervision over interstate ship¬ 
ments tlmt you make, too? 

Mr. Ready. Well, supervision, what do you mean? 

Commissioner Commons. Outside of California? 

Mr. Ready. Well, we make a record to the labor commissioner as to tile 
amount of our business, the number of men we send out, tiie amount of fees 
we collect, and where those men go to. The books of ail agents are open to 
tile labor commissioner or his deputies. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, in lids proposed measure that lias been sub¬ 
mitted to you, you notice it provides for a Federal bureau for inspection and 
legulation of employment offices? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons, Doing ail Interstate business? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think that would conflict with State suiier- 
vlslon, or have you considered flint? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t know whether It would conflict with State supervision; 
but I think I would welcome n Federal investigation or supervision in prefer¬ 
ence to the State, because then all agencies of nil States would he under one 
supervision and one regulation. 

Commissioner Commons. You are in competition with offices located in other 
States? 

Mr. Ready. Not particularly so, because vve don’t do an interstate business 
outside of railroad construction. Then the railroad companies furnish free 
transportation. 

Commissioner Commons. But it would lie nil advantage to have the same 
kind of bonding and regulations in all the States? 

Mr. Ready. I think so. it would improve llie business and also put il on a 
basis where it would carry a belter reputation than it lias to-day. 

Commissioner Commons. Where are the free public offices that you have 
knowledge of? 

Mr. Ready. In Los Angeles there Is one. In Portland there is one. We had 
one here, used to be run by the Bulletin, an evening newspaper. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there uny other in California besides that? 

Mr, Ready. One In Sacramento. 

Commissioner Commons. How many people are empiojed in those offices ? 

Mr. Ready. In Sacramento I don’t know whether there is anyone employed 
or not. It is open certain hours of the day, that is all. We don’t figure that 
an office at ail. 
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Commissioner Commons. How many In Ix>s Angeles? 

Mr. Ready. In Los Angeles there Is the superintendent and the assistant and 
two others; I believe four. 

Commissioner Commons. And have you observed the office at Seattle, too? 

Mr. Ready. Seattle? I have not. I have at Portland. 

Commissioner Commons. What Is your criticism of the management of the 
free office at Portland? 

Sir. Ready. In Portland? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Ready. Well, by talking with the manager there, lie has the same diffi¬ 
culties and obstacles we had in Oakland. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, the fact that it is a public office paid for out 
of taxes, does that make it weaker—less efficient? 

Sir. Ready. No ; not that I know of. Any free office, it doesn’t matter whom 
it is operated by, would have the same obstacles we ran into. 

Commissioner Commons. So that if offices were run by the State or by the 
National Government, your objection would be simply to having them run free? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t object to that at all. I speak of whether they could be 
run with success. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, that is what I was trying to get at, what 
points. 

Mr. Ready. The same points I have already mentioned. 

Commissioner Commons, What points do you observe in those offices which 
make them unsuccessful? 

Mr. Ready, .lust the same points that I have already spoken of at our Oak¬ 
land office that were unsuccessful because of—— 

Commissioner Commons. Recause they are free? 

Mr. Ready. Because they are free and they can’t rely on the man going to 
tiie job they send hint to. There is one great point. He has nothing at stake. 
He has nothing to lose. You find the man who pays the fee will be a better 
class of laborer than the man who goes through the free office. There Is no 
thrifty man who objects to paying the employment agent a fee. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, supposing that the employers paid the fee 
instead of the applicant. Would it be possible to run the business on that basis? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Commons. There is quite a movement to abolish fees paid by 
applicants? 

Mr. Ready. I understand. 

Commissioner Commons. And that would force the employers to pay the fees, 
would it not? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What would be your objection to a law prohibit¬ 
ing employment offices from charging fees to applicants? 

Mr. Ready. I haven't given it a study at nil. 

Commissioner Commons. The points that you have made already would be 
the only ones, that when a man does pay the fee he is more interested. 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. In his complying with his promise? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And making good? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. You find the laborer, the foreign laborer does not ob¬ 
ject to paying a fee at any time, other laborers also. You will find the laborer 
who will pay the fee Is a more steady man tiian the man who objects to pay¬ 
ing it; every time. I consider that a free office would cause a man to be more 
shiftless than he is to-day. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Ready, what investigation do you make as to 
the positions you are going to send men or women to? 

Mr. Ready. We don’t semi women out at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Don’t handle women? 

Mr. Ready. Only men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, men, then. If an application comes In for 
10, 20, or 50 positions, do you make any investigation ns to the place they are 
to be sent? 

Mr. Ready. From the party who leaves the order. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is that? 
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Mr. Ready. From the party who leaves the order we do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, supposing the party says, “ We want so 
many men to do a certain work, and we will pay them so much money, and 
the conditions under which we are going to work arc lirst class and all that,” 
is that the only assurance you have? 

Mr. Ready. And the position was there, do you mean? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes; the positions are there. 

Mr. Ready. If a man is a stranger, we find out whether he is reliable, and 
whether he is there In the place he says he is, especially in the country. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you make any investigation as to the sanitary 
conditions? 

Mr. Ready. We do not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That surround the jobs? 

Mr. Ready. No; we don’t. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You just soil the jolt to the man. and, “Here it is; 
take it if you want to?” 

Mr. Ready. Yes. Wc would he powerless to alter the sanitary conditions if 
we made the investigation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I didn't catch that, .rust speak up. 

Mr. Ready. We would be powerless to alter the sanitary conditions if we made 
the investigation, or any conditions in the camp if vve made the investigation. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yos. But you could tell the applicant what the 
position Is. 

Mr. Ready. We tell the applicant if he goes to a camp that it is camp con¬ 
ditions, and lie must accept them as lie finds them. On railroad construction 
we have him sign an agreement to that effect. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That he will accept them? 

Mr. Ready. That lie will accept them as lie finds (hem. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Re they ever so had? 

Mr. Ready. Under any conditions; and he signs to that effict, that we don’t 
know the conditions of the camp, and he is willing to accept them us he finds 
them. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. You say you have placed in the last year between 
60.000 and 80,000? 

Mr. Ready. Not in the last year. In some former years (lie n\crime would he 
that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does that mean San Francisco alone? 

Mr. Ready. That means our four offices. 

Commissioner O’Connell. San Francisco- 

Mr. Ready. Los Angeles' and Sacramento. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you make a report to the State or to the labor 
commissioner ns to your gross income and expenses of your offices? 

Mr. Ready. We don’t make a gross-income report of expense and income. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What lias been the gross income of your offices? 

Mr. Ready. I really don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t know? 

Mr. Ready. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Nor Hie expense? 

Mr. Ready. Couldn’t tell you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ilow ninny people do you employ In all your offices? 

Mr. Ready. Twenty-five. 

Commissioner O'Connell. A total of 25? 

Mr. Ready. About 25; sometimes a few less and sometimes a few more. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you charge ,‘tl per cent of the man’s wages? 

Mr. Ready. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Y'ou collect that in advance? 

Mr. Remit. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you send a man or a number of men to a job you 
collect on the basis of a month’s wages In advance? 

Mr. Ready. Basis of a month's wages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Whether he works a day or two days in the month? 

Mr. Ready. That Is what It would average, taking all kinds, clerical and con¬ 
struction. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you do any charitable work in connection with 
furnishing positions free? 

Mr. Ready. Three years ago we furnished free about 25.000 men. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Tlmt wns during the trouble vou sirnke of, when 
you moved to Oakland? 

Mr. Ready. No; since that; every summer. Tilts summer we haven’t had to. 
Every summer we have done what we call charily work, or deadhead work 
v Litdi would amount to from 5,000 to 20,000 men each summer. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would that be included In tills 10,000 to 80,000? 
Mr. Ready. No. sir; it would not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This is all paying? 

Mr. Ready. Yes. sir. Now, there is another tiling that we furnish positions 
that are not included in that and don’t figure in the business at all—from 20 to 
50 a day short positions that last from one to five days. We don’t charge for 
that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Well, based on tills number of employee's for posi¬ 
tions that you do furnish on a rash basis, it. is fair to say that vour gross busi¬ 
ness would approximate .$ 100,000 a year? 

Mr. Ready. Maybe. I haven't the figures. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that if you were operating that business with 

25 employees- 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). That there would he a very large 
profit in that business? 

Mr. Ready. There j M not a large profit ill it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is not a large profit in it? 

Mr. Ready. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you give me any idea or give (lie commission 
some idea as to the profit that is in the business? 

Mr. Ready. 1 don’t think I could. I haven't the figures. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How much capital is invested in ttie business? 

Mr. Ready. Very lit tie. Experience and hard work is invested in it. 
Commissioner O'Connell. Is there a profit- 

Mr. Ready. If you figure tlmt the Invested capital is in advertising, getting 
the name before the public ami general advertising, both to secure work and 
secure labor and die time that we have been in business, we have spent 
$250,000. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long lias that been—20 years, you say? 

Mr. Ready. Twenty years. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You have spent $250,000? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would be the approximate income ill Unit 
time? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t know, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there $25,000 a year profit in your business? 
Mr. Ready. I wish there was. I wouldn't be in the business 20 years. We 
are rated on the street as millionaries. We would need to lie in the business 
about 20(' years to be real millionaries. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How do ftrmlstreet and Dun rate you? 

Mr. Ready. I don’t know. We don’t apply for any credit, so wo would not 
have any rating at all. Cnee In a while they ring us up and ask us what we 
are rated at. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you any record of having the same men apply 
to you every so often for employment? 

Mr. Ready. We have done business with the same men—we are doing busi¬ 
ness with the same men to-day that we did 20 years ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 don’t mean the employers. T mean the workers. 
Mr. Ready. I mean the men. I understand your question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have occasions where those same men come 
to you two or three or half a dozen times a month for a Job? 

Mr. Ready. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they Came Imek again during the same month, 
would you again take them? 

Mr. Ready. We certainly would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would? 

Mr. Ready. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As often as they came hack you would charge 
then? 

Mr. Ready. We should, providing they didn’t work seven days—the law of 
California. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Then, they could get In four seven dajs a month? 
Mr. Beady. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would charge them four times? 

Mr. Beady. Yes; but we would soon got ttred of sending that class of help 
out. We would not want them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That is all. Thank you. Call your next. 
Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wilde. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. L. WILDE. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name, your business address, ami your business, 
please. 

Mr. Wilde. A. I.. Wilde; 1004 Hughes Building; secretary-treasurer steam 
shovel men's union. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have jou been connected with that union? 

Mr. Wh.de. About eight years. 

Mr. Thompson. Where does the organization extend, across the country? 

Mr, Wilde. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where have you got locals, if you know, generally? 

Mr. Wh.de. New York, Pittsburgh, Hazel ton, Chicago, Knoxville, S(. Paul, 
Seattle, Spokane, Portland, San Francisco, Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you affiliated with any other labor hotly? 

Mr. Wilde. We are affiliated with two different departments of the A. F. of I.. 
Mr. Thompson. You say two different departments? 

Mr. Wilde. Mining and railway. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of help ilia's your organization cover? 

Mr. Wilde. Steam-shovel men principally. 

Mr. Thompson. And who would that tie—engineers? 

Mr. Wh.de. Engineers, crnncsmen and firemen, watchmen. 

Mr. Thompson. What other kind of workers do you also Include in your 
union? 

Mr. Wilde. That is about all we claim jurisdiction over; but there are occa¬ 
sions when employers come In and ask us to furnish other classes of men. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other kind of workers work around steam 
shovels than the men you have named? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir; there are laborers. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your organization take in the laborers that work 
around steam shovels? 

Mr. Wii.de. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would your charter permit them to he part of your or¬ 
ganization? 

Mr. Wilde. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What per cent of the men in your line of work are in your 
union, do you know, in tills country? How well organized arc you? 

Mr. Wilde. I could not say. There are about 6,000 organized, not all in one 
organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there another organization? 

Mr. Wilde. There is one comjietitive organization. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the name of that? 

Mr. Wilde. International Brotherhood of Steam Shovelers and Dredgcmen. 
Mr. Thompson. Where Is their headquarters? 

Mr. Wit.de. Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether or not the laborers (Imi work around 
steam shovels are organized or not? 

Mr. Wilde. They are not. 

Mr. Thompson. The other organization Is imi affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Wilde. They are not directly. They are allilinted with the steam engi¬ 
neers’ union. 

Mr. Thompson. In that way only? 

Mr. Wilde. And the longshoremen, too, I believe. 

Mr. Thompson. And do these two organizations maintain indirect affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Is yours an A, F. of L. organization? 

Mr. Wilde. We claim so. 
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Mr. Wilde. What methods are used iu your Industry In connecting the man 
and the job? As a general thing the employer sends direct to our office for 
men. That applies to steam-shovel men. That seems to be the most satis¬ 
factory way of doing work. Railroads do that, and the State highway and 
other contractors do that. 

Extent to which the railroads act as their own labor agents? I can't answer 
that question. 

Ttie feasibility of the private labor bureau operated as a department of the 
railroad company? That has been answered. 

What is the general situation In construction camps as to efficiency or lack 
of efficiency of the various nationalities? The situation in the construction 
camps has changed a great deal in the last 10 or 15 years. Ten or fifteen 
years ago It used to be mostly Irish, Herman, Scotch, Welshmen, and people 
of that kind. To-day there are more Italians, Greeks, aud others from the 
southern European States following that work Ilian there was then. In fact, 
it is almost exclusively confined to them right now. 

Causes of Inefficiency: There are a good many of them there. Whisky is 
one of the main ones. 

Relative efficiency of station contract work by laborers themselves, and the 
usual system under bosses: Men that take station work as a general thing 
make more money than they would under the wage system. On the other hand, 
they work a good deul harder. They come in as competitors to the big em¬ 
ployers to a contain extent. 

Conditions of life in construction camps: Housing, food, sanitation? Answer¬ 
ing that question, of course, it must lie comparative. I have been to a great 
ninny construction camps, not only in the West here, and in this State, but also 
in the East. And comparing the construction camps in lids country with what 
they are in the East, they are very poor. On the other hand- 

Commissioner Lennon. Poorer in the West than in the East, or the other 
way? 

Mr. Wii.dk. Yes. The construction camps here generally consist of a few 
tents, with very few facilities for keeping elean, and very little attention is 
paid to sanitary conditions. On the other hand, the big construction firms 
mid contractors that are In the West here, they are going up against problems 
that the eastern contractor don’t go up against. Tills country is not so thickly 
set (led, and it is hard to get lumber here. The eainps throughout the East, as 
a general tiling, are lndlt more permanently than they are here. They are 
generally constructed of lumber. They generally have water piped to the camp. 
They take more precautions for .sanitary conditions. Contractors and em¬ 
ployers throughout the East as a general thing furnish blankets and comforters 
and pillows, and so forth, and so on down the line. They don’t do that here, lsits 
of improvement could be made hero. 

Commissioner Lennon. How is their hospital service? 

Mr. Wn.DE. Here? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Wh.de. Generally it is pretty rotten. There are some big construction 
companies here that make an effort to give some return for value received, 
but there are a good many tlml don’t. If a man works six or seven days, all 
right, they collect the dollar. He will quit and go to some other camp and they 
will collect another dollar, and if he gets hurt there is no return. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do steam-shovel men pay the dollar? 

Mr. Wilde. They do where they can't get out of it. Some places they are 
very willing to; take a firm like (lie Utah Construction Co., for instance, they 
charge a dollar, and they do what (hey can under the circumstances to make a 
return for it, in case a man gets sick or is hurt. The Southern Pacific has got. 
n splendid hospital system. On the other hand, take a firm like the A. C. 
McLean Co., for instance, on the Northwestern Pacific, and I have known men 
there that lost a leg—had It cut off at 4 o’clock In the morning, and ncic 
got on the operating table uiilil 2 o’clock of the following day. 

Commissioner Lennon. Leg taken off by accident? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. And it was not dressed until 4 o’clock? 

Mr. Wii.de. No; 2 o’clock that dny—1.0 hours. 

Mr. Thompson. Go ahead, Mr. Wilde. 

Mr. Wilde. What is the feasibility of “bunching" public construction work 
and even railroad construction work? I don’t know just what kind of work 
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you meim by “ bunching" hero. Does it moan postponing certain classes of 
work? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; having it done in one season of tlie year, like tile 
wintertime. 

Mr. Wii.de. It could be done, but in a great many cases the construction cost 
would be higher. Some work could not be bunched at all, could not be post¬ 
poned. For instance, you couldn't build a road during tlie rainy season that 
would stay there; it would not be permanent. 

What Is" the extent of labor union membership among construction workers'; 

Does that mean common labor among construction workers? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Wh.de. Oh, I don’t think that 5 per cent of them are organized. 

Obstacles to organization of this class of labor: There are a good many. 
The employers object In a good many cases. The men themselves don't realize 
just what organization means. Any organization which is just formed new, 
Is not in position to give them any great benefit, and a good many of them would 
only go in under certain conditions. 

For instance, If they would realize that the organization would be In a posi 
tion to give them a job, they would go in; if they would realize that the organi¬ 
zation would be in a position to increase tlielr wages, they would go in. But 
you have got to be able to deliver the goods before the fellow will conic in of 
his own accord. They don't grasp the idea that they themselves have got to 
bring things to that stage. Lack of education is one obstacle. 

Extent and causes of unemployment among “public works” men: I don't 
think I could answer that question or suggest any remedy. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You made Ibe statement, Mr. Wilde, (but (here K 
no construction work going on ill the State of California to-day? 

Mr. Wii.de. No large projects. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, now, is that tlie normal condition at this 
season of the year, or it this an abnormal season? 

Mr. Wh.de. An abnormal season. 

Commissioner Wkinstoc k. What are the causes? 

Mr. Wti.de. Money is tight. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. A lack of ready money? 

Mr. Wh.de. Y r es. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How long has that condition prevailed? 

Mr. Wilde. It has prevailed for quite a while —a year and a half or two years 

Commissioner Wkinstock. But is it any worse this year than, say. a year 
ago at this time? 

Mr. Wti.dk. Yes; I think it Is. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, how are (lie men who are usually employed 
at construction work at tills season of the year—what becomes of them—wind 
are they doing? Ilow do they live? 

Mr. Wilde. Some of them saved their money and some of them have been 
forced to go Into other kinds of work, and some of them drifted to other parts 
of the country. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You stated that the admission fee into your 
union was $25 for engineers? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, now, if an engineer wauls to join and 
hasn’t the $25. what is done? 

Mr. Wti.de. Well, it depends upon circumstances. If we think a fellow is 

a competent man, a man of good character, we send him out on a job, let him 

work for a month or two, or sometimes we let it go as long as six months, if lie 
has shown a good reason why be couldn’t pay It. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If lie pays at bis convenience? 

Air. Wilde. If we think be is an honest fellow—honest in bis Intentions. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you have a system of examining applicants as 
to tlieir qualifications—their illness? 

Mr. Wilde. We haven’t got any examining board in our union, but the law 
of the organization prescribes that a man must follow a certain line before he 

becomes eligible. We might take a man and just put him In some sort of 

work—put him on us night watchman—for a year. During I hat year lie learns 
more or less about how to Are a holler and all Unit; when lie has served tin- 
year, then we take him in us a fireman and give him liis curd. During tin- 
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period as watchman we give him a permit card. We endeavor to keep track of 
them, so as to have efficient members of our organization and members who can 
deliver the goods. As lie goes along he eventually becomes a craneman. He 
lias to crane for a year before he gets a craneman’s card. He has to operate a 
shove! a year before he gets an engineer’s enrd. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What is the attitude of your union on the matter 
of the dosed shop! 

Mr. Wilde. Well- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Will your union man work alongside the nonunion 
man? 

Mr. Wilde. We do. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You don't insist on I he closed shop? 

Mr. Wilde. No; we arc not in position right now. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What proportion of shovel men are unionists? 

Mr. Wilde. In tills State? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Wilde. I should judge about 80 per cent of them are members of either 
one union or the other. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. About 80 per cent? 

Sir. Wilde. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You Just said, Mr. Wilde, that you are not in a po¬ 
sition to insist upon the closed shop. What is there to prevent you from insist¬ 
ing upon the closed shop? 

Mr. Wilde. Competing organizations, to begin with; die nonunion element Is 
another factor; the employer a third. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You say there is a competing organization? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, what lias led to the existence of the com¬ 
peting organization? 

Mr. Wilde. A fight between officers, I guess. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are they both affiliated with the Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Wilde. They are both affiliated indirectly. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Hoes the American Federation of Labor permit 
competing unions in the same territory? 

Mr. Wilde. I don’t think they would if they could get out of it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. 1 was under the impression that in order to ob¬ 
viate such conditions they wouldn't grunt charters duplicating unions in cer¬ 
tain territory. 

Mr. Wilde. They haven’t granted charters to either of these unions directly. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Both are working without charters? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir; they are without charters direct. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Wlnit is to prevent the two from uniting? 

Mr. Wilde. You can ask Lennon over there. 

Commissioner Lennon. We have been trying to find out for four or live 
years. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That question is funny to us. 

Commissioner Lennon. We can't toll you that story now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Some internal trouble, I take it? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What has the union accomplished thus far for the 
slmvelers? The union during its existence, Inis it increased the wages or 
shortened the hours? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir; it has very materially. While the unions compete to a 
certain extent for the Job and sometimes they go too fnr in that competition, 
still when it comes right down to a case of one union getting a certain thing- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you .give the wages before and after the ex¬ 
istence of the union? 

Sir. Wilde. Yes, sir; the wages before the existence of the union were $75 a 
month for operators. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And since the unions have been instituted? 

Mr. Wilde. We have agreements for as high ns $225 a month and board. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the average? 

Mr. Wilde. One hundred and fifty dollars ami board for the working days of 
the month. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As against $75 before unionism? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Wei n stock. How about working hours; are they diminished* 

Mr. Wilde. They have diminished in some places, and others not. They have 
not Increased anywhere. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They have not increased? 

Mr. Wilde. Not anywhere. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are your working hours now? 

Mr. Wilde. The standard working day for our organization is 10 hours. 

Commissioner Weinsidck. That is the prevailing day now? 

Mr. Wit.de. .That is the prevailing day now. Of course, in many places where 
a shorter working-day has been established, or where we can enforce a shorter 
workday we certainly do it. Ail city work is eight hours, but the prevailing 
workday for all other lines of workers wo come in contact with is 10 hours, 
and we find it pretty hard to change flint. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That is all. 

Mr. Wilde. Am I permitted to make reply to some statements dial have keen 
made here? 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly; if you have any testimony you wish to volun¬ 
teer. you may do so. 

Mr. Wii.de. Tlie statement was made by Mr. Wollner, and I can not remember 
that any qualification was made, that the State through the housing and immi¬ 
gration commission are trying to force the companies to provide better quarters 
and living accommodations than (lie workers would provide for themselves when 
they are in the city. I don't remember that any qualification was made to that 
statement. It may lie so, but certainly the 40 cents a day standard of living 
should be Improved unon. 

There was something said about the impossibility of complying with the 
camp regulations, such ns air space. I didn't get all of it, but I heard some¬ 
thing said about the men that are now in these camp trains—that they didn’t 
want to keep clean. That when there are openings and windows for ventilation 
that they go ami nail them up. Those things as n general thing are not true. 
Take tlio cars of which Mr. Wollner spoke this morning. As a general thing 
they are 30 by 9, floor space—about 2T0 feet, the floor space. The accommo¬ 
dations for eight men will take up 170 feet of that floor space, and I know 
where some railroad companies and employers are trying to put 10 to 24 and 
as high as 30 men in a car. What is left after the floor space is taken up 
by .lust 8 men? One hundred and thirty-two feet of floor space on which they 
have to keep their facilities for washing and taking cure of themselves and 
keeping themselves clean. 

Commissioner I.ennon. 1>o they shelve them up; put shelves hero and there 
and there and there? 

Mr. Wilde. Yes, sir; but they are not sardines. When they get down on 
the floor they take up 2 square feet of floor space. 

There was a statement made to the effect that the two unions of steam-shovel 
men both publish a wage scale, but no attempt is made to enforce It. I have 
a number of agreements here I have signed up with different employers in 
tin's State Hint will show some attempt lias been made to enforce that scale. 
There are different officers of this particular railroad company lhat Mr. Woll¬ 
ner represents that know well enough they won’t hire our men, for the rensoB 
that we insist on the wage scale adopted being paid, and when I sent one to 
make application the officers of the company will come out and say: “ You 
create too much trouble; you want too much.” The attempt has been'made all 
right, and I think that eventually It will succeed. 

The statement was made here In regard to workingmen—60 per cent of the 
workingmen being afflicted with disease along certain lines. I can’t believe 
that that Is true. I am in just about ns good position as anybody in this State, 
I think, to know of those conditions, and I don’t find it so. 

As to tlie statement that was made that the men would not use the accom¬ 
modations that had been furnished them, I am not trying to shield them. 
There is a lot of men at the present time that don’t; they have to learn. But 
if we don’t give them the opportunity they are never going to learn, and It 
Will be the same all the way through. 

I don’t know that I have anything particular to say on the employment 
agency system, except that the suggestion that has been submitted Mn this 
little pamphlet of the board, I think, Is very good. We come In competition 
to a certain extent with the employment agent. My own personal opinion Is 
this; That under our present conditions the employment agency Is wanted. 

38819°- r S. Doc. 415.64-1—vol 6-5 
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t is needed by somebody or it would not be here. I am somewhat of the 
nme opinion as Mr. Ready—that a free employment agency would not be 
uccessful. I don’t like employment agencies for the reason it is a competitor 
if ours, and at times when we have trouble and strikes and so on they are 
early always willing to go in and side with the other fellow and supply him 
rltli labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

Call your next. 

Air. Thompson. Mr. Kdinger. 

TESTIMONY OR MR. FRED S. EDINGER. 

Air. Thompson. Give us your name and business address and business, 
lease. 

Air. Kdinger. Fred S. Kdinger; first vice president and general manager of 
lie Shaft nek-Kdinger Co., 20S Alurket Street, San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been vice president of that company? 
Mr. Kdinger. Since 1905. 

Mr. Thompson. And what kind of business is the company engaged in? 

Mr. Kdinger. General construction work. 

Mr. Thompson. Including railroad? 

Mr. Kdinger. Including railroad; principally railroad. 

Mr. Thompson. It is principally railroad and work outside the city? 

Air. Kdinger. Principally railroad and outside the city; no building. 

Air. Thompson. About how many men do you have employed now? 

Air. Kdinger. Well, we haven’t very many just at present; things are pretty 
uict. I guess probably wo have three or four hundred men employed now. 

Mr. Thompson. When things are brisk, how many men do you employ, about? 
Air. Kdinger. Up to twelve or fifteen hundred; sometimes more than that. 

Air. Thompson. Is your work done mostly in the western country here? 

Mr. Kdinger. Yes, sir; altogether. 

Air. Thompson. What kind of people do you generally employ for your enn- 
truction work? 

Air. Kdinger. Well, it depends entirely on the work. We employ a great many 
iborers and a good many skilled men. 

Air. Thompson. About what proportion in general average would be skilled 
nil what unskilled? 

Air. Kdinger. Well, I would say 85 per rent would lie unskilled. 

Air. Thompson. And 15 per cent skilled? 

Mr. Kdinger. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. What nationalities generally furnish the unskilled labor? 

Mr. Kdinger. What we prefer or what wo are furnished? 

Air. Thompson. No; from what nationality is the labor generally drawn, the 
nskilleil labor? 

Mr. Kdinger. Well, from mostly Italians, and Austrians, and Swedes. 

Air. Thompson. Have you any preference for any one of these nationalities? 
Mr. Emnger. Yes. sir; very decidedly. 

Air. Thompson. Which one? 

Air. Kdinger. Swedes first, Austrians next, and Italians follow. 

Mr. Thompson. On what ground is that preference based? 

Air. Kdinger. Well, simply because the Swedes are the lies! workers. We get 
lore work for the money. The same way with the Austrians. 

Air. Thompson. What wages do you pay your unskilled workers? 

Air. Kdinger. From $2.25 up. 

Air. Thompson. Tip. 

Air. Kdinger. Two dollars and twenty-live cents up; yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Ttiey keep themselves? 

Mr. Kdinger. Yes, sir; they keep themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you keep any boarding camps yourself? 

Mr. Kdinger. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Where you keep a boarding camp, what wages do you pay 
he men? 

Air. Kdinger. Pay the same wages and deduct 0 hits a day for board. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is, 75 cents? 

Mr. Edinoer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of board do you furnish the men for 75 cents? 
Air. Edinoer. We furnish them very good board. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, generally, <lo they get meat once n day or three times 
a day? 

Mr. Edinoeb. They get meat three times n day, and ten and colTee, mid canned 
fruit, seldom dried fruit. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of sleeping quarters do you give them out on the 
work ? 

Mr. Eiungkb. We give them average sleeping quarters. It depends upon 
whether the camp is a camp that is moved frequently or a permanent camp. 

Mr. Thompson. Where it is a permanent camp? 

Mr. Eiungkb. We nearly always put up buildings. 

Mr. Thompson. You put tip buildings? 

Mr. Eiungkb. Yes, sir; that is, a camp of any permanency, say two or three 
months. 

Mr. Thompson. Whore you have a permanent camp, in addition to putting 
up the buildings, do you furnish beds? 

Mr. Edinger. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. 1>o you furnish mattresses? 

Mr. EmMiER. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You furnish nothing? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Well, we do In some instances. 

Mr. Thompson. The men do that themselves? 

Mr. Edinger. They are supposed to furnish their own bedding. 

Mr. Thompson. What sort of sanitary conditions do you provide for (hem at 
the permanent camps? 

Mr. Edinoeb. That depends upon tin' location also. In the country where 
sanitary conditions are required—if on the watershed used by other people or 
anything of that kind, we try to keep the conditions just as sanitary as possi¬ 
ble. We find It very difficult, however, to do so. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us what you do in permanent camps in the different kind 
of localities. Give us some description of what arrangements are made. 

Mr. Eiungkb. For Instance, last year we were on the Oakland watershed— 
last year and tlie year before. Of course there we were under the direction 
of- 

Mr. Thompson. I have great difficulty in hearing you. 

Mr. Edinger. My voice is not very strong. I say, we were under the direc¬ 
tion of the Oakland Hoard of Health, and they had complete supervision over 
our camp and work, and we provided everything that they required. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what generally did they require? 

Mr. Eimngkr. Well, they didn't require anything unreasonable or anything 
that we don't ordinarily provide in our ordinary camps, with the exception of 
using certain disinfectants and things of that kind around. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what do you provide in your ordinary camp, then? 

Mr. Eiunoeb. Weil, in our ordinary camps we provide' closets, aud at the 
camps that are more or less permanent we provide shower baths where we could 
get the water, aud such other conveniences as we think are necessary. 

Mr. Thompson. How large do you build your sleeping building, and what 
kind of arrangements do you make for your men, hods or hunks? 

Mr. Euinokb. Those are variable. We are not working any camps, you might 
say, now at all, except some grading camps in the southern |iart ol' the State, 
where we are working Mexicans. But where we put up buildings, we usually 
make our bunk houses to accommodate 2d to 30 men. 

Mr. Thompson. How large would the bunk house be to accommodate that 
many men? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Well, I could furnish you plans of those. I don’t just remember, 
so that I could state offhand. 

Mr. Thompson. You can’t state offhand? 

Mr. Edinoeb. No, sir; but we have the plans. 

(Mr. Edinger later submitted two blue prints. The same are not printed.) 

Mr. Thompson. How do you arrange the hunks? 

Mr. Edinger. Arrange them around the sides aud sometimes in the center, 
depending upon the size of the building. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you build them in tiers? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Usually one above the other. 

Mr. Thompson. How high? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Two. 

Mr. Thompson. How, generally, do you get your labor? Do you apply to 
the employment agencies? 
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Mr. Edinger. We set the labor through employment agencies. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any particular agency you favor In this part of 
the country? 

Mr. Emnoeb. We usually favor Murray & Ready, but we do get labor 
through other employment agencies here and there. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you pay any compensation to the employment agency 
for the men furnished? 

Mr. Edinoek. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow long on the average do men work for you that come 
into camp? 

Mr. Edinoek. That depends upon the season of the year and how plentiful 
labor Is. 

Mr. Thompson. Take during the busy season, bow long would the men stay 
with you? 

Mr. Edinoek. As a rule, they stay long enough to get a grubstake, as it is 
called; that is, a week or 10 days. 

Mr. Thompson. How long do they stay during other seasons of the year? 

Mr. Edinoek. That is, I am speaking of the common laborer, and not of 
people who stay with us regularly right along. 

Chairman Wn.sn. It is all wasted on me; l can’t hear anything you say now. 

Sir. Thompson. How long will they work during the other seasons of the 
year when labor is plentiful and work is scarce? 

Mr. Edingkk. Well, of course, they stay much longer. It depends altogether 
upon the scarcity of labor, as to how long the men stay on the job. If they 
don’t think they can go right off and get another job, they stay right with 
that one. 

Sir. Thompson. Have you any idea at all that is definite- 

Mr. Edinoek (interposing). I can give you an absolute statement from our 
pay rolls as to how long men do stay and how long they don't stay. 

Sir. Thompson. If you would make the statement, we would he very much 
obliged to you. 

Sir. Edinoek. Of course, that is a good deal of trouble to do that. But wo 
have pay rolls that show how many men are employed on the job, bow many 
are hired, and how many left that job. It would be a matter of considerable 
work to take that off, but If it would be of any material benefit to you, I 
would be glad to get it up. The per cent is very high. 

Commissioner Commons. Could you do that for some one typical job, like 
this Oakland proposition? 

Sir. Edinoek. Yes; any piece of work you please. 

Commissioner Commons. That wouldn't he so extensive, would it? 

Mr. Edinoek. Well, it extended over a period of over a year. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, one year would be enough. If we could get, 
an exhibit that would show the changing character of the force during one 
year on one piece of work. 

Sir. Edinoek. Of course, that is close In to here: it is not as variable as it 
is out. When men are near a town, where they can spend their money, they 
stay longer on the job. 

Commissioner Commons. Take something that represents, in your judgment, 
the character of work outside, railroad-construction work, could you do that? 

Sir. Edincer. Yes, sir: I could. 

Commissioner Commons. And you will furnish us that? 

Sir. Edinoek. It would take two or three days to do that, however. 

Commissioner Commons. Send it to our headquarters. 

Sir. Edinoek. Yes, sir; I would be glad to do it. 

Sir. Thompson. Tiie Transportation Building, Chicago. 

(The information requested was later submitted and is printed as Edlnger 
exhibit.) 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any statement you care to make yourself to this 
commission in regard to the condition of labor in the construction camps? 

Mr. Edinger. No, sir; I think not. I think the tilings that nre being done 
or trying to be enforced here in the way of taking cure of labor are done in 
the right direction, and while I know—while our experience is that a great 
many laborers won’t use the facilities that you provide for them, there are 
others that are thankful to get them, and I don’t know why one man should 
he punished for the shortcomings of another. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. You say you have been in the contracting business 
for 19 years? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Ever since 1S95. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About 19 years? 

Mr. Edingek. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What were the wages- 

Mr. Euinceb. No, sir; I should say 1905. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is nine years ago? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Yes, sir; I was with the railroad company 21 years before. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give us some idea what the prevailing 
wage was for, say, unskilled labor, say, 10 years ago? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Unskilled labor got about $1.75 a day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And lie fed himself out of that? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What did they have to pay for their daily food? 

Mr. Edinoeb. The same rate, 75 cents a day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long, as far as you can recall, 1ms 75 cents 
i) day been the living cost? 

Mr. Edinoeb. As long as I can remember. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As long as you can remember? 

Mr. Edinoeb. I went to work in 1884, and 1 paid 75 cents a day myself, and 
I don’t know that that rate has ever been changed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do you explain this fact; We do know that 
tiie cost of agricultural staples has risen very materially in the Iasi 10 or 15 
years. Despite the increased cost of foodstuff, the price paid per limn is no 
higher to-day than it was in the past. How lias that come? 

Sir. Edinoeb. Simply for the faet we can’t raise the rate. Most of our ramps 
are operating at a loss, Die boarding camps. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This added cost lias come out of the employer 
and not out of the worker? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Yes, sir; out of the employer entirely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It decreases his profits to that extent? 

Mr. Edingek. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Rut wages in the last 10 years, you say. have in¬ 
creased from a dollar and seventy-five cents a day to two dollars and a quarter? 

Mr. Edingek. Two dollars and a half. We pay most all of them two dollars 
and a half. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your minimum is two dollars and a quarter? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your minimum formerly was how much? 

Mr. Edinoeb. A dollar and seventy-five cents, and sometimes a dollar and 
sixty cents. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is about 30 per cent. The wages then in 
construction work in the last 10 years have increased 30 per cent, while the 
cost of living has not increased? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then lie Is 30 per cent better oil than lie was 10 
years ago? 

Mr. Edingeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How about the hours of labor, have they changed? 

Mr. Edinoeb. They have changed, as a rule. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlmt were tile prevailing hours 10 years ago? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Ten years ago there were workers in the country that used to 
work as much ns 11 hours a day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are they now? 

Mr. Edinoeb. The hours are 9 hours for skilled labor on railroad construc¬ 
tion—10 hours, I should say, for unskilled labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ten hours. Then the working hours have de¬ 
creased 10 per cent; the wnges have increased 30 tier cent ; according to that 
figure, then, the worker is really 40 per cent better off than he was 10 years ago? 

Mr. Edingeb. Oil, lie unquestionably is in that respect, and iu a good many 
others. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That certainly can not come out of tlie hide of the 
contractor? 

Mr. Edingek. Mo, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Rccnuse that would indicate lie must have been 
making a very fancy profit 10 years ago? 
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Mr. Edinger. Certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To bn able to bear the added cost of subsistence, 
shorter hours, and increased wage. Now, who pays for that? 

Mr. Edinuei;. The owner. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The owner. It has added that much to the cost 
of the product? 

Mr. Edingkii. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All passes into the industry? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir; all these things are passed on. It does not make any 
difference if ne have to provide a porcelain bathtub; it would simply be added 
to the cost of the product. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It would be added to the cost of the product? 

Mr. Edinger. Oh, we might have to do it this time, because w'e have a con¬ 
tract ; but the next time the owner pays it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any Asiatics employed in construction 
work? 

Mr. Edinger. Practically none; that is, on construction work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How about Mexicans? 

Mr. Edinger. Quite a few. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How are they rated for efficiency compared to 
European workers? 

Mr. Edinoek. For certain classes we rate them higher than European 
workers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What kind of work? 

Mr. Edinoek. Teaming and grading and handling live stock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do they receive the same wages that Europeans 
do? 

Mr. Edinger. The same wage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you employ any native Americans? 

Mr. Edinger. Not when we can avoid it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not when you can avoid it? 

Mr. Edinger. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not find them ns efficient as European 
workers? 

Mr. Edinger. We do not for this reason, that tin' native American—the 
native-born American can obtain steady employment If he wishes. It is little 
or no trouble for the native-born American to obtain a steady position; conse¬ 
quently the men we get arc usually the men who don’t want steady jobs, and for 
that reason we don’t want them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you get the lowest type? 

Mr. Edinger. We get the lowest type. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The capable American worker can earn more 
than- 

Mr. Edinger. The capable American can earn more than the foreigner, and 
c an obtain a more steady job somewhere, and if lie is a steady man lie does that. 
The result is he is not available for our work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It really resolves itself down to this, that the 
effective American worker is better than rhe like European laborer? 

Mr. Edinger. He certainly is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But the kind of American worker that would do 
tlie kind of work you have to do is less efficient than (lie foreign worker? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes. sir; as a rule. That Is mostly through drink. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say it is due to drink? 

Mr. Edinger. Yes, sir; it is due to their dissolute luibits. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That the drink destroys their efficiency? 

Mr. Edinger. The drink destroys their efficiency. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long have you been paying $2.25 to your 
workmen? 

Mr. Edinger. I don’t think we have paid any workmen lass than $2.25 a day 
In the past three years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you have boon paying them that rate for 
three years? 

Mr. Edinger. At least; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I mean ns a minimum. 

Mr. Edinger. Perhaps longer. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. In oilier words, when did you raise the rate of 
your workmen? You spoke about $1.75 a day when you first started in the 
business. 

Mr. Edinoeb. We never had any workmen at $1.75 a day that I remember of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mi-. Weinstock iiad figured out a percentage be¬ 
tween the old conditions and the new. 

Mr. Edinoeb. Well, we were speaking of conditions before I had employed 
any men. For 111 years before I entered the contracting business I was with the 
railroad company, the Southern Pacific Co. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long in your own experience since you have 
given an actual raise in the wage? 

Mr. Edinuek. Well, when we first went into the business, that was in 1905— 
the ruling rate—the minimum scale at that time was about $2. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About $2? 

Mr. Edinoeb. I don’t think we paid less than $2 on any of our work at that 
time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, there really lias not been any pronounced 
improvement in 1 lie wages of the men since 1005 in your personal experience? 

Mr. Edinoeb. Well, yes, sir; 25 cents a day in the minimum wage. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would immediately reduce Commissioner 
Weinstock’s percentage to 15 per cent? 

Mr. Edinoeb. How is that? 

Commissioner O'Connell. What I was getting at was just how long the men 
had been receiving the rate you are now paying? 

Mr. Edinoeb. I think for the past four years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all, thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. 

We will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.20 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until the 
following day, September 1, 1914, at the hour of 10 a. m.) 



EXHIBITS, 


ANDBEAHT EXHIBITS. 


Name. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

January. 

Febru- 

a>y. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Total. 

Feto Esordi. 

24.0 

10.1 

10.8 

IS 7 

23.7 

1. t 

100.7 

Frank Coll. 

23.4 

10.0 

21 1 

22.1 

21.8 

.2 

104. 0 

(’. Sartoii. 

24.0 

17.2 

20.8 

23.7 

22.4 

1. 1 

109.2 

A. Zovi. 

24.0 

10.7 

23.3 

24.4 

25.0 

1.4 

114.8 

M. Zovi. 

24 0 

10.4 

23.0 

23.7 

24.4 

1.4 

112 9 

P. Zovi. 

24 1 

10.7 

23 3 

24.8 

25.4 

1.4 

115.7 

G. Carollo. 

24.0 

17 2 

23.3 

21 8 

25.0 

1.4 

115.7 

A. Covolo. 

24 0 

17.3 

23.3 

24.8 

24.4 

1.4 

115.1 

B. Covolo. 

21.0 

17.2 

23.2 

24.4 

25.0 

1.4 

110.1 

A. Orbani. 

IK 8 

1ft. 1 

22. ft 

20.0 

22. 4 

1.0 

109.1 

Y. Gramola. 

24 0 

17.1 

23.5 

23.0 

24.7 

1.4 

114.3 


23.0 

17.1 

22.8 

21. 8 

24.0 

. 8 

109.5 


24.0 

10.7 

22.3 

23.0 

23.8 


110.7 

B. Carolo. 

24 0 

1ft 8 

17.3 

24.8 

24.2 

1 0 

107.1 

C. Compana. 

21 0 

17 2 

23.5 

24.8 

25.9 

1 4 

113.8 

G. Orbani. 

24.0 

10.4 

21.8 

23. 4 

24.2 

1.4 

111.2 

A. Tori. 

24.0 

1G.5 

23.3 

22. 2 

25.2 

1. 4 

112.0 

3‘. Constant!. 

23 ft 

10 3 

20 8 

22 4 

22 ft 

1.0 

100. ft 


24 0 

15. 8 

21.8 

22.0 

24 2 


107.8 

Tony Caroio. 

24.0 

10 2 

22.8 

24. H 

25.0 

1 4 

114.2 

A. Bandiera. 

24.0 

10.5 

22.2 

22.9 

20. 7 

.2 

103.5 



15.0 

21. 0 

20 9 

23. ft 


104.1 


23.0 

17.2 

20.0 

15. 8 

17. K 


95.1 









Total. 


. i . 1 . 

2,402.9 


In flip Superior Court of the State of California in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco. 


No. 371)30. 


I’ETE Ksoitm, PLAINTIFF, I". Tllli UtVII CoNSTBWSION COMPANY (A C'ORPOIJ VTION), 

DEFENDANT. 


AMENDED COMPLAINT. 

Comes now plaintiff above named and by leave of court first bad and obtained, 
and by consent of counsel for defendant, tiles this, Ills amended complaint, and 
for cause of action against defendant alleges: 

Count One. 

1. That at all times herein mentioned the Utah Construction Company 
was, ever since lias been, and now is a corporation organized and existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Utah, and having Its principal office 
and place of business within the State of California, at the city and county of 
San Francisco. 

2. That on the first day of December, nineteen ten, defendant entered into 
n certain written agreement or contract with Fete Esordl, Frank (loll, et ah, 
wherein and whereby plaintiff and his assignees were to perform certain work 
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and labor for said Utah Construction Company in grading a portion of tlio 
roadbed of the Northwestern Paoilic Railroad Company, within 1 lie county of 
Mendocino, Slate of California, and wherein said defendant agreed to pay to 
plaintiff and his said assignees therefor. All of which more fully appears and 
the terms and conditions thereof are more fully set forth in the written con¬ 
tract or agreement executed between the said Utah Construction Company and 
plaintiff and his assignees, dated December 1, 1010, a copy of which written 
agreement is attached to this complaint marked “ Exhibit A,” and by this 
reference made a part hereof. 

8. That the said Pete Esordi and Frank Goll, et al., duly and fully performed 
said work and labor and furnished the services in all respects, as required by 
all and singular, each and every, of the terms of said contract; that the work 
and labor furnished and the services rendered under said contract consisted of 
the removal, and there was removed by said Pete Esordi, Frank Coll, et nl., the 
following quantities of material, to wit: 12,750 cubic yards of solid rock; 
4,675 cubic yards of cemented material; 4,675 cubic yards of boulders; and 
34,510 cubic yards of alluvial matter, or earth. 

4. That there became due to the said Pete Esordi, et al., under the terms of 
said contract, the sum of twelve thousand four hundred thirty-six and 60/100 
($12,480.00) dollars. 

That no part of said sum of twelve thousand four hundred tlilrty-slx ($12,- 
436.00) and 60/100 dollars lias been paid except the sum of four thousand 
seven hundred thirty-eight and 23/100 ($4,738.23) dollars, and that the sum of 
seven thousand four hundred and thirty-eight and 37/100 ($4,738.37) dollars is 
still due, owing, and unpaid by defendant. 

5. That prior to the commencement of this action, Frank Coll, (!. Sartori, 
et al., for a valuable consideration duly assigned, sold, transferred, and set over 
to plaintiff herein ali their rights, title, and Interest in and to their respective 
claim or claims against the said defendant, and plaintiff is now the lawful owner 
and holder thereof. 

6. That prior to the commencement of this action and after plaintiff laid 
become the lawful owner and holder of said claim, plaintiff duly demanded of 
defendant the payment of the said sum of seven thousand six hundred forty- 
eight and 37/100 (.$7,048.37) dollars; tint defendant refused and has failed, 
neglected and refused to pay the same or any part thereof and (here Is now 
due, owing, and unpaid from defendant to this plaintiff the sum of seven 
thousand six hundred forty-eight and 37/100 dollars ($7,048.37). 

Count Two. 

Plaintiff complains of defendant and for cause of action alleges: 

1. That at all the times herein mentioned the Utah Construction Company 
was, ever since lias been, and now is a corporation organized and existing under 
and hv virtue of the laws of the State of Utah, and doing business in the State 
of California and having its principal office and place of business within the 
State of California, at the city and county of San Francisco. 

2. That between the 1st day of December, 1010, and the 251 h day of Sep¬ 
tember, 3011, Pete Esordi, et al., furnished work and labor and performed serv¬ 
ices for defendant at defendant's special instance and request and for its use 
and benefit in the county of Mendocino, State of California; said work, labor, 
and services consisted of doing, as ordered and directed by defendant, certain, 
grading, excavating, cutting, and tiling in the construction or a certain portion 
of the roadbed of ihe Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company between engineers 
survey station Nos. 1879 and 1899 of said railroad's rigid of way in said 
county of Mendocino. 

3. That the reasonable value of the services rendered by the said Pole 
Esordi et al. was and is the sum of twelve thousand four hundred thirty-six and 
60/100 dollars ($12,436.60) ; that no part of said sum of twelve thousand four 
hundred thirty-six and 60/100 ($12,436.60) dollars has been paid save and 
except the sum of four thousand seven hundred eighty-eight and 23/100 
($4,788.23) dollars, and there is still due, owing, and unpaid from defendant 
to plaintiff the sum of seven thousand six hundred forty-eight anil 37/100 
($7,648.37) dollars. 

4. That prior to the commencement of this action Frank Goll, C. Sartori, et 
al. for a valuable consideration duly assigned, sold, transferred, and set over 
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to plaintiff herein all their right, title, mid interest In and to their respective 
claim or claims against the said defendant, and plaintiff is now the lawful 
owner and holder thereof. 

5. That prior to the commencement of this action and after plaintiff had 
become the lawful owner and holder of said claims plaintiff duly demanded 
of defendant the payment of the said sum of seven thousand six hundred forty- 
eight and 37/100 (.$7,048,371 dollars; but defendant refused and has failed, 
neglected, and refused to pay the same or any part thereof, and there is now 
due, owing, and unpaid from defendant to this plaintiff the sum of seven 
thousand six hundred forty-eight and 37/100 ($7,048,371 dollars. 

Wherefore plaintiff prays judgment against defendant for the sum of seven 
thousand six hundred forty-eight and 37/100 ($7,048.37) dollars, with interest 
thereon from date of filing this action, togetiier with his costs of court herein 
incurred. 


Attorney for Plaintiff. 


Statu ok Cai.ifOrnja, 

City and County of Sun Francisco, ss: 

l'ete Esorili, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the plaintiff 
in the foregoing complaint; that he has heard read the foregoing complaint 
and knows the contents thereof; that the same is true of his own knowledge 
except as to the matters and things therein stated on information and belief, 
atal that as to those matters that lie believes it to be true. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of May, A. D. 1013. 


Notary Public in and for the City and County of 

Sun Francisco, State of California. 

Exhibit A. 

This agreement, made this first day of December, A. I>. nineteen ten, between 
the Utah Construction Company, a corporation organized and existing tinder 
the laws of the State of Utah, hereinafter designated as the company, the party 
of the first part, and Pete Ksordi, Frank (loll, C. Sartorl, A. Zovi, M. Zovi. 
I’. Zovi, C. Carollo, A. Covolo, 15. Covolo, A. Orbani, I’. Gramola, B. Gramola, 
L. Ferro, 15. Caralo, O. Oompana, C. Orhana, A. Tori, P. Constitute, A. Conte, 
Tony Carolo, A. Bandiera, B. Moe, and F. Santo, doing business under tile firm 
name of Esordi & Company, hereinafter designated as the contractor, the party 
of tiie second part. 

Witnesseth that in consideration of the sum hereinafter named to be paid 
by the company to the contractor the contractor agrees to grade the roadlied 
and construct the tunnels to lie done on the construction of tiie Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad from a point at or near Survey Station Number 1879 to u 
[mini at or near Survey Station Number 189)1, all living situated in Mendocino 
County, State of California. 

The work aforesaid to be commenced at such points and to lie carried on to 
completion with such rate of progress by the contractors as the company may 
from time to time direct, and tiie entire work contemplated under tills agree¬ 
ment to he completed by tiie contractor on or liefore September 30th, 1911. 

It is hereby understood and agreed by the company and by the contractor 
tiiat the company shall have the right to entirely stop the work of the con¬ 
tractor for such periods of time as tiie company shall decide upon and shall 
give notice to tiie contractor of and in tiie event of such notice from the com¬ 
pany to the contractor to entirely stop work, tiie contractor shall have the 
privilege, at his option, of giving notice to the company that it Is desired that 
tills agreement tie ea nceled; and on receipt of such notice by the company 
there shall he paid l».v the company to the contractor within ninety days (90) 
after tiie receipt of said notice of a desire for cancellation of fids agreement 
the amount due for all work completed by tiie contractor as estimated by the 
engineer, provided no liens of any kind shall have been imposed upon any of 
the premises aforesaid : ami payment thereof shall measure tiie contractor's 
right in the event of such stopping of tiie work. 
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In consideration of Hie full mid faithful performance of (lie condition of 
this agreement the company agrees to pay to the contractor for the grading 
work done on the above-mentioned distances the following prices: 


For loose rock (20 cents)-per cubic yard.. $0.20 

For bowlders (50 cents)____ ...do..r,o 

For cemented material (30 cents)__do_ . 30 

For soft cemented volcanic ash (20 cents)__do__ . 20 

For'soft clay shale and for other soft rock of a hardness similar to that of 

decomposed granite (34 cents)_l«.-r cubic yard.. .34 

For all other solid rock (50 cents)_ . . do"_ .50 

For all oilier material which slmll for convenience lie called earth 

(10 cents)-per cubic yard _ .JO 

For tunnel excavation_._ __ .. per linear foot.. 

For tunnel timber in place_1,000 feet board measure.. 


Cuts and borrow pits, trenches for riprap, and excavations for foundations 
of masonry, and for timber bridges and timber box, culverts, and all other 
structures, and if not under water to require hailing or pumping and all sur¬ 
face ditches, wagon-road changes, and wagon and farm road crossings, and 
sidetracks and spur tracks, and grading of station grounds and all other 
grading, shall lie made as directed by the engineer, and .shall he paid for at 
the prices hereinbefore specified. 

All material taken from cuts or tunnels shall lie deposited in the .embank¬ 
ment within the distance prescribed by the engineer. 

Ail material and workmanship to lie in accordance in ail res|iects with tile 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad’s specifications, which are hereby referred to 
and made a part of this contract, and to the satisfaction or the engineer, whose 
decision will he final in all matters affected by the contract, winch may lie in 
dispute between the company and the contractor. 

The engineer herein referred to is (lie chief engineer of the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad Company, or his duly authorized assistants. 

Should tlie company at any time become dissatisfied with the rapidity or tho 
manner of the prosecution of the work to lie done under this contract, or the 
quality of the workmanship of the contractor, the company to lie the sole judge 
thereof, and if tile contractor slmi] fail, neglect, or refuse, when requested to 
do so, to remove the cause of such dissatisfaction, the company slmi] have the 
right, at its option, to place on the work stall additional force of men, teams, 
machinery, and tools as it may deem necessary to complete the work in a 
proper and workmanlike manner and within the time required and stated in 
this contract and to charge the expense thereof to the contractor as so much 
paid on this contract. 

When all of the work herein mentioned shall have been completed and 
accepted by Hie engineer, and upon receipt by the company of the said engi¬ 
neer’s final certificate, showing the completion of said work and Hie quantities 
of material contained therein, the company shall pay to the contractor within 
live (5) days thereafter the amount due the contractor for all work done at 
the iirices slated in this contract less all proper charges and deductions- for 
supplies furnished or for money paid out for or on account of the contract or. 

Any question arising under tills contract not covered by same reference Is 
made for adjustment to the specifications of the railroad company governing 
said work, a copy of which may be seen at the company's office upon request 
of the contractor. 

In witness whereof the said party of the first part has caused these presents 
to be signed by its duly authorized agent, and the said parties of the second 
part have hereunto affixed their signatures the day and year first above written. 

Thk Utah Construction Company. 

Signed In the presence of— 

Jno. <J. Typer. 

Esordi and Co., P. Esordi, Frank (loll, O. Sartori, A. Zovi, M. Zovi, 
P. Zovi, C. Carollo, A. Covolo, 15. Oovolo, A. Urban!, I’. Ornmola, 
I!. Gianiola, L. Ferro, f,. Oaralo, C. Compatm, (1. Orliani, A. Tori, 
F. Constanta, A. Conte, Tony Oaroio, A. lJandiera, li. Moe, F. 
Santo. 

Signed in the presence of— 

C. W. Gibbs. 
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Tills agreement, inmic tills _ <lny of_, 191.., between Willett & 

Burr, a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State of 
California, hereinafter designated as the “company,” the party of the first 

part, and _ 

designated 11s the “contractors,” the party of the second part. 

Witnesseth, that in consideration of the sums hereinafter named to be paid 
by the company to the contractor, the contractor agrees to clear the roadbed, 
necessary to be done on the construction of the railroad, to be built for' the 

O. A. Smith Timber Company, from a point known as Engineers Station_, 

to a point known as Engineers Station_, all being situated in the county 

of_and State of Oregon. 

Tiie work ns aforesaid to be commenced at such points, and to be carried on 
to completion with such rate of progress by the contractor, ns the company 
may from time to time direct. 

It is hereby understood mnl agreed by the company and by die contractor 
that the company shall have the rigid, to entirely stop the work of die con¬ 
tractor for such periods of time ns die company shall decide upon and shall 
give notice to the contractor of, and in the event of such notice from die com¬ 
pany to the contractor to entirely stop work, die contractor shall have the 
privilege at his option of giving notice to the company that it is desired that 
this agreement be canceled, and on the receipt of such notice by the company, 
there shall he paid by the company to the contractor within ninety (90) days 
after the receipt of said notice of a desire for cancellation of tlds agreement, 
the amount due for all work completed by die contractor as estimated by flic 
engineer, provided no liens of any kind shall have been imposed upon any of 
the premises aforesaid; and payment thereof shall measure the contractor’s 
right in the event of such stopping of the work. 

It is hereby further agreed that In case the notice hereinabove referred to is 
given to the contractor and said contract canceled by the company, the com¬ 
pany is authorized to take possession of said work, and the contractor agrees 
to surrender immediate possession thereof. 

In consideration of die full and faithful performance of the conditions of 
tills agreement, die company agrees to pay to the contractor— 

For die clearing work done on tiie above-mentioned distances the following 
prices: 

One hundred dollars ($100.00) per acre. 

The center of die roadbed shall conform accurately to the coaler line of the 
railroad as staked out or otherwise indicated on and to the proper curvature 
and grades as described and defined by tiie engineer, and the contractor shall 
make such deviations from these lines and grades as die engineer may require. 

The contractor will, at his own proper cost and expense, make and keep open 
and in safe condition for use, all crossings and approaches wherever the line 
of die railway is traversed by, or is adjacent to, public or private roads, or farm 
crossings, and will change and alter said roads, approaches, and crossings, 
whenever required by the chief engineer of the company during the construc¬ 
tion of die line. 

Approximate estimates of die work done under this contract are to be made 
at tiie end of each calendar month by the chief engineer of the company, and 
payments thereon are to tie made by the company to the contractor on or about 
the twenty-fifth day of the next ensuing month, less ait previous payments, and 
less twenty-five (25) per cent of the amount of each and every such monthly, 
estimate, which percentage shall lie retained by the company until die complete 
performance of this contract by tiie contractor. 

The approximate estimate made from month to month shall not, in any 
respect, be taken ns an admission by die company of die work done or of its 
quality or suliiciency, or of the amount due the contractor, nor as an acceptance 
of work or release of die contractor from responsibility in respect thereof; but, 
at the time of tiie making of the final estimate, die whole of die work and all 
of the particulars relating thereto, including quantity, quality, and price, shall 
be subject to revision and adjustment by the chief engineer of die company. 

The company shall not lie liable for any errors or omissions in said approxi¬ 
mate monthly estimate, nor for any loss or damage suffered by die contractor 
b/reasons of ids having settled with his subcontractors on the faith thereof, or 
otherwise. 

The contractor shall promptly pay all subcontractors, material men, laborers, 
and other employees ns often as payments are made to them by the company, 
uncf In the event of his failure at any time to do so the company may retain from 
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; l subsequent estimates and pay over to said subcontractors, material men, 
.borers, and other employees such sums as may from time to time be due them, 
■spectively. 

Before final settlement is made between the parties hereto for work done and 
interiul furnished under this contract, and before any right of action shall 
tcrue to the contractor against the company therefor, the said contractor shall 
lrnish evidence satisfactory to the chief engineer of the company that the work 
rvered by this contract Is free and clear from all liens for labor or materials 
ud that no claim then exists against the same for which any lien could he en- 
irced. 

Whenever, In the opinion of the chief engineer of the company, this contract and 
1 things herein agreed to be done by the contractor shall have been completely 
jrformed and finished according to the provisions hereof, and within the time 
irein limited, said chief engineer shall, as soon as possible, make arid return a 
nal estimate of the work done and materials furnished by the contractor under 
lis contract, together with a statement of the amount due him therefor and 
mmining unpaid, and shall certify the same in writing under his blind, and 
le company shall, within ninety (90) days alter the completion of the work 
foresaid and the return of the sahl final estimate, pay to the contractor the 
dl amount so found to he due to him and remaining unpaid, including the 
ercentnge retained on former estimates as aforesaid, except as in this contract 
i otherwise provided. 

The procuring of such certificate and final estimate shall constitute a condi- 
on precedent to any right of action by the contractor against the company. 

At the time final payments shall be required to be made by the company under 
lis contract the contractor shall acknowledge and deliver under his hand and 
-id a release and discharge of and from any and all claims and demands for 
ud in respect of all matters and things growing out of or connected with this 
mtrnct or the subject matter thereof and of or from ail claims and demands 
hatsoever. 

It is hereby mutually covenanted and agreed by and between the said parties 
preto that to prevent disputes or misunderstandings between them in relation 
) any of the stipulations mid provisions contained in this agreement or tin* true 
lten't and meaning thereof, and of (lie specifications hereto annexed, and of the 
Ians, profiles, and drawings relating thereto, or the matter of performance of 
lid contract by either of said parties, and for the speedy settlement of such as 
lay occur, the chief engineer of the company, who may lie such at the time of 
ie* making of the filial estimate, shall he, and lie is hereby, made, constituted, 
nd appointed the umpire to finally decide all such questions ami matters, and 
e shall also determine and set forth in the final estimate the amount und quali¬ 
ty, character, kind, and classification of all work and materials performed 
nd furnished by the contractor under this contract, including all extra work and 
laterial, and his decision and determination as to any and ail such questions, 
mtters, and things, and in construing any of the terms and provisions of this 
infract, shall have the force mid effect of an award and shall be final, binding, 
nd conclusive to all intents mid purposes und in all places upon the said parties 
ereto. 

Arid the chief engineer of (lie company, who may lie such at any time during 
ie performance of this contract, is hereby expressly authorized by the company 
> appoint all necessary assistants, resident and division engineers, and other 
gents to represent him upon the work or in and about the same and to vest in 
iem, or any or either of them, any or ail of the powers conferred upon him 
ereln or in the annexed specifications, and all directions given by assistant en- 
ineers, inspectors, or other persons appointed by the chief engineer during the 
[instruction of the work covered by tills contract must he as fully and explic- 
ly carried out ns If directed by the chief engineer personally. 

It Is finally covenanted and agreed by and between the purties hereto, for 
lemselves, their subcontractors, executors, administrators, successors, and 
sslgns, that this contract and all its terms and provisions shall be binding upon 
iem and each and every one of them, anil that the work covered by this con¬ 
tact and all money due thereunder shall bo free from and not liable to any 
en or charge at law or in equity or under the mechanics’ lien act ol’ any State, 
'errttory, or country. 

It is expressly agreed thnt time shall he the very essence of this contract and 

lint the work herein contracted for If between Engineers Station_and 

Inglneers Station_same to be completed prior to-to-and If 

etween station_and the end of the road shall he completed before 
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the_(lay of_and the company shall have the right and privilege If la 

the opinion of the company satisfactory progress Is not being made either to 
Increase the force or to take charge of said work and completing same under 
its own direction and charge same to contractor in case company elects to pro¬ 
pose the letter course. All tools, implements, and equipments so used on said 
job shall remain on the work ami lie used by the company to complete said 
work. Said tools, implements, and equipments so used by the company to be 
without cost or charge to the company. 

It is further agreed that an extension of time shall bo allowed the contractor 
in event of strikes, riots, ads of (Sod, or other unavoidable delays, to the extent 
of the delay occasioned by such interruption. 

A notice to stop work or a delay occasioned by the company not furnishing 
rights of way at such times as the contractor may lie ready to avail himself of 
them will not void the penally but an extension of time will be allowed beyond 
the dates set herein for completion to a period covering the time of such delay. 

All work shall be done In a neat and workmanlike manner, and under the 
supervision of the engineer in charge, and subject to the following general 
specifications: 

All valuable material on the right of way is the property of the landowner 
or the railway company, and must he carefully preserved. 

For any other work ordered by the company, the price paid to the contractor 
shall be the cost of the labor and teams, scrapers, plows, carts, wagons, etc., and 
nine (9) iier cent added to cover use and repair of tools and the cost of 
superintendence. 

No charge shall lie made by the contractor for the cost of hlaeksmithing labor 
and materials or other charges for repairs of scrapers, plows, carts, wagons, 
etc., or for repairs of any kind, or for damages to live stock; and the charge tiy 
the contractor for any explosives used in class of work shall he the cost of Hie 
same to the contractor on hoard the cars and an addition thereto of one-quarter 
(j) of a cent a pound to the cost of powder, and no addition to the cost of fuse 
and caps, and no additional i>er cent to he added other than tills to the cost of 
explosives. 

And the charge by the contractor for the use of teams and appliances on this 
class of work shall he as follows, with nine (<J) per cent added thereto: 


One horse on car, snaking logs, etc. 

Two horses on car, snaking logs, snatch team, etc. 
Throe horses on car, snaking logs, snatch team, eto 
Four horses on car, snaking logs, snatch loam, etc. 

Two-horse slip scraper. . . 

Two-horse Fresno scraper. 

Two-horse wheel scraper. 

Four-horse Fresno scrapor. 

Two-horse plow. 

Four-horsejilow. 

Six-horse plow... 

Eight-horse plow. 

Ten-horse plow. 

Horse and cart. 

Two-horse wagons. 

Four-horse wagons. 

Six-horse wagons. 

Flight-home wagons. 

Wagon used as trailer. 


Pot day 
of 10 
hours. 

Per 

hour. 

$1 10 

$0.11 

2 20 

.22 

3-30 

.33 

1.40 

.44 

2.25 

.225 

2.25 

.225 

2.35 

.235 

4.55 

.455 

2.40 

.24 

4.60 

.40 

6.80 

.68 

9.05 

.905 

1.25 

1.125 

i. 25 

.125 

2.40 

.24 

4.00 

.46 

0.80 

.68 

9.05 

.905 

.20 

.02 


It is distinctly understood and agreed that the party of the second part, in 
consideration of the obligation set forth herein to he performed by the party 
of the first part, that the party of the .second part assumes nit risk attendant 
upon and all liability of whatsoever kind or nature arising from the prosecu¬ 
tion of the work, whether such u liability be from Injuries to men, or animate, 
or machinery, or tools, employed or used In or upon said work, or on account 
of slides, failing rock, premature of other explosions, the breuking of ropes or 
tackles, the falling of scaffolding nr material, or from any cause whatsoever, 
whether specifically named In this section or not, or any kind of accidents what¬ 
soever, or on account of the operation of trains, as well as from any and all 
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(laagers incident to the prosecution of the work, or arising fiom anj cause, of 
whatsoever kind or nature. 

All claims for damages occurring through the operations of the party of the 
second part or those in their employ on this work, slmll he settled promptly 
by the party of the second part; but in the event of their failure to do so the 
C. A. Smith Timber Company, as well as tiie company, are hereby empowered 
io settle such claims for damages ns best it can, and to charge any sum ex¬ 
pended In settling any claims for damages herein specified to the party of the 
second part, as so much paid on this contract. 

It is understood and agreed that no public or private roads, cultivated or 
fenced fields, orchards, dwelling or other buildings slmll be disturbed by the 
party of tile second part or its agents or employees, except by direction of the 
chief engineer or the superintendent. 

And it is further agreed that the party of the second part slmll be responsible 
for all damages done to public or private properly through winch said rail¬ 
road line runs by leaving gates or fences open, or by blasting rocks or extend¬ 
ing waste hanks or borrow pits beyond the right of way, including injuries to 
animals by trains when such animals come upon the right of way, through some 
oj>en fences or gntes; and the party of the second part shall also be responsible 
for ail damages done to buildings, woods, fences, gates, or other properly, 
whether done or permitted to he done by the party of the second part, his 
agents or employees, and in case such damages occur the same shall he settled 
promptly by the party of the second part, and in the event of its failure to do 
so, the C. A. Smith Timber Company, as well as the company, is hereby em¬ 
powered to settle such damages as best it can, and to charge all sums paid in 
effecting swh sett lenient to the party of the second part as so much paid on 
account of tills contract. 

"Wage rates .—Wages of all forms of labor and charges made for board shall 
he subject to approval by (lie company with the exception of wages of superin¬ 
tendents and all classes of foremen, cooks, waiters, timekeepers, clerks, store¬ 
keepers, and ail other camp force. 

The contractor is to pay for all transportation of groceries, provisions, and 
articles for sale, both on tiie railroad and on vessels, or otherwise. 

The company agrees to pay for all transportation to and from tiie work 
to lie done under this agreement of men, old lit, explosives, tools, hay, grain, 
coal for camp fuel use, and coal for machine^, and blacksmith use, that shall 
he necessary for the proper prosecution thereof, said transportation to be on 
the railroad operated by tiie company. 

Tiie contractor Is to pay demurrage charges according to rules from time to 
time established by law or by the I’acitic Oar Service Bureau oil cars which 
the contractor shall not unload promptly, said cars containing construction 
material furnished by the company to tiie contractors, or any other material, 
tools, outfit, liny and grain, etc., on which the company pays the freight 

Subcontracts .—And it is further agreed by the contractor that tills contract, 
or any part thereof, slmll not be assigned or transferred by the contractor with¬ 
out tiie written consent of tiie company being had and obtained, and any viola¬ 
tion of this condition by the contractor will cause an immediate cancellation of 
this contract, at the option of Ihe company. 

All material and workmanship io lie to the satisfaction of the engineer, 
whose decision will lie final in all matters affected by the contract which may 
lie in dispute between the company and I lie contractor. 

Tiie engineer herein referred to is the chief engineer of the C. A. Smith 
Timber Company or his duly authorized assistants. 

Should the company at any time become dissatisfied with the rapidity or 
the manner of the prosecution of tiie work to he done under tills contract or 
the quality of the workmanship of tiie contractor the company shall lie the 
sole judge thereof, and if tiie contractor shall fail, neglect, or refuse, when 
requested to do so, to remove the cause of such dissatisfaction, then in sudi 
case, upon being so notified by the company, no further work shall be done by 
the contractor, and tiie company shall pay to tiie contractor within sixty (60) 
days thereafter for all work completed as estimated by tlte engineer, less the 
cost to the company of tiie material and labor necessary, in the Judgment of 
tiie engineer, to correct tiie unsatisfactory work of the contractor, provided 
no liens of any kind shall have been imposed upon any of the premises afore¬ 
said. Or in lieu thereof the company is hereby authorized to take charge 
of said work and to proceed therewith at the cost uud expeuse of the con¬ 
tractor. 
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No claim for extra work done by the contractor for cost and additional per¬ 
centage as heretofore provided for in this contract will be allowed unless the 
same has been performed in accordance with written instructions from the 
engineer, and all claims for such extra work, if any, must be made at the 
end of the calendar month in which the said extra work has been performed. 

The party of the second part agrees to collect from each man working under 
them or their subcontractor or agents the sum of one ($1.00) dollar per month 
for the purpose of paying said sum to the party of the first part, which sum 
is to be paid the party of the first, part for maintenance of a hospital, and of 
providing medical treatment and surgical treatment, aid, and attention under 
such rules as the party of the first part may hereafter adopt. 

If the party of the second part falls to collect the hospital fees from any 
employee, as required in this contract, the party of the first part is authorized 
to deduct from any sum thereafter to become due to the party of the second 
part the sum which the party of the first part would be entitled to receive, 
based upon the schedule of names and number of men employed and the time 
of employment of such. 

The party of the second part agrees that at the time of taking of each 
monthly estimate they will furnish to the party of the first part statements 
allowing the mimes and number of men employed and time of employment of 
each man; the amount of materials and other commodities transported by the 
party of the second part under the terms of this agreement for the month 
preceding; a statement showing upon what work the men, teams, fools, and 
other goods transported under this contract were employed; and a statement 
of the amount collected or to he collected for hospital fees under the clause of 
this agreement as hereinbefore set forth. 

It is hereby expressly understood and agreed that any arliele procured 
from said first party by said second party or any of them is subject to all the 
terms and conditions of this contract, and in the event said second party 
for any reason fails to carry out any of the terms of (his contract said first 
party or its legal representative is hereby empowered to take immediate and 
absolute possession of said or any of said articles procured from said first 
party by said second party, said first party making due allowance in its settle¬ 
ment and account with said second party for all articles so taken by said first 
party, and it is further agreed that no title* passes from said first party to 
said second party for any article procured under the above paragraph until 
the final settlement of said work, and (lien in the event only that there Is a 
balance coming to said second party from said first party. 

The said first party or its legal represealative is hereby appointed ns the 
agent of said second party for the purpose of taking possession of any or all 
of said articles and of the work herein mentioned for and on behalf of said 
lirst party. 

In witness whereof the party of the first part has caused these presents to 
be signed by Sis representative, and the* party of the second part lias hereunto 
affixed their hands and seals, all on the date hereinabove first mentioned. 

Willett & Rubs, 

By _, 

Rrpreientativc. 

_ f SEAL. 1 

_ I SEAL, j 


WILDE EXHIBIT, 


S \n Francisco, Cal., August SI, 191 }. 

Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Gentlemen : I receive some days ago a subpiena to attend a hearing of 
your commission August 31, for the purpose of testifying on the subject of con¬ 
ditions in construction camps, also received set of questions, which I am going 
to answer to the best of my ability. 

1. In this State construction is not so much seasonal as it is In other States 
where they have colder winters. Most any nationality answers the purpose. 
Nort Europeans have the preference. About 5 per cent skilled labor Is required 
In the ordinary construction where excavation is the main work done. 

2. The demand is now and has been for two years past comparatively light; 
the last two years the demand was about 25 per cent less than normal. About 
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25 per cent more construction work Is done in the summer than in the ruiuy 
months. Demand heavy between April and December; light the balance of 
the year. 

3. Scandinavians, Germans, English, Irish, Italians, Austrians, and Japs. 
Five per cent skilled, rest unskilled. About 90 per cent are foreigners. The 
above nationalities. 

It requires about three times as many men to keep up a force us are actually 
working, one crew coming on the job and one going. 

We have an immense number of floaters, particularly in the winter; they 
like to come here on account of no eohl weather. 

4. Most unskilled workers tire hired through employment agencies, skilled 
workers through their union. Only one road here that 1 know of have their 
own employment bureau, except in times when there is a great scarcity of 
labor. Generally speaking, it is not regarded as feasible. 

5. The general situation in construction camps is, in plain English, pretty 
rotten, specially so from a sanitary viewpoint. 

Northern Euroiieans are the most efficient. 

They work harder under station contracts, it is piecework, but they hardly 
ever make very much more money, for tire reason that they can be checked 
too closely, the harder they work and the more they make in one month, the 
bigger will be tiie cut in price for the next month, or cut as the case may be. 

0. Housing, sanitation, and food are poor, us a general thing, good, whole¬ 
some fooil is the exception, not tire rule. 

7. Only about 4 or 5 per cent are organized ; chief obstacle to organization 
lack of education and opposition of the employer. 

8. Dull times .tight money, abnormal conditions of various kinds. 

Some of this work can be bundled, but it will cost more money. 


Very truly, yours, 


A. I.. Wilde. 


EDINGER EXHIBIT. 


K \n Fm.xcisco, Cat.., September 23, 11)1). 
United Stives Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, 111, 

Gentlemen ; I have iiad tire pay rolls on several different pieces of work gone 
over, with a view to determining how many men are required to keep a full 
working force on the Job, and have extracted the following data for your in¬ 


formation ; 

Cutup No. 6S. Grading with teams, 14 miles from Oakland, Cal., live months, 
September to January. 1912, inclusive, 515 men worked 3,143 days. 

Camp No. G9. Tunnel work on the Oakland, Antioch & Eastern Railway, five 
miles from Oakland, Cul., for the year 1912, 1,121 men worked 11,370 days. 

Camp No. 81. Tunnel work, city of Richmond, Cal., March to August, 1914, 
inclusive, six months, 1,170 men worked 12,159 days. 

Contract No. 81. Phoenix. Hassuytunpu Railroad, during a period of three 
months, 764 men worked 9,228} days. 

Camp No. 30. Nevada-Catifornia Railroad, June 3, 1909, to February 20, 1910, 
nine months, 3,038 men worked 25,737 days. 

I am inclosing herewith two blue prints, 1 showing our standard camp build¬ 
ings. In connection with the buildings we use cesspools, planked over, covered 
with earth, and ventilators thereon, and where possible to obtain same, running 
water and flushing toilets. 

I am also inclosing for your information correspondence relative to a man 
discharged from the work which we were doing for the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad, at the time of your taking testimony in San Francisco. Tills, of 
course, is an aggravated ease, but it is illustrative of the pains taken by us to 
determine the justice of claims made by discharged employees as to mistreat¬ 
ment by our foremen. 

Any further Information that you desire we will be glad to furnish. 


Yours, truly, 


Shattuck-Edinoer Co., 


By F. S. Ebinger, Vice President, 


* Not printed. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6-6 
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San Francisco, August 4 , 19/.}. 

On July 20 I have paid $3 to Sullivan employment office, San Francisco, tor a 
job, ami July 21 l came and shipped out for the Northwestern Pacific that night 
and spent a dollar for three meals and a bed and on the 23d I went to work. 

August the 1st I was discharged and he (.T. E. Nielson) refused to sign my 
employment slip for which I could have got my money hack if he had signed 
my discharge at first without a reason and then he said that I didn’t know my 
business. 

Then I told Nielson that ho had the same old graft going on, because I heard 
that Nielson was published in the Sacramento Ree newspaper for the same 
thing (that is, he was getting $1.50 out of men that comes on the job and $2 
for the carpenters), and l fold hint that and he didn't deny it. There was 20 
men coming to the camp and there was 45 men in the camp at. that time and of 
course he had to make room for those that were coming, because if he didn’t 
put those that were coming to work It would not comply with the law, because 
they lmd to get some work, and he discharged anybody ho could in order to 
make room and also tickled to see a man quit by himself, and there is all kinds 
of men walking up and down the road asking for work every day and he re¬ 
fused to employ them, only some, only some that he really had to have or a 
friend of his did he employ. I can prove to any man that I can fill the bill of 
what I was shipped out for—that is eiirpeufer’s helper at $2.75 tier day—and I 
told him that I was willing to bet him $20 to $1 that if there was any permanent 
mail who could say I did not know my business, I was willing to give in, and 
lose this bet, hut lie also refused. And I called him all the names that I could 
possibly think of that exist, and he had no principle to defend himself or speak 
up A man with anv principle would not lei himself he called what i calk'd him. 
and anybody that has worked for Nielson—whoever knows Nielson, from his 
best friend to his worst enemy, will tell that Nielson ims not got any principles. 

I asked him for transportation to where 1 came from and tills he refused. 
I asked him for transportation to Eureka and he lieil to me. They offered 
mo a pass to Fort Seward, mul they said from there I would get a pass to 
Eureka, but it was a lie: I did not got it. So I refused to accept this 10-nule 



San Francisco, and also $1.50 for meals between train times and before 

steamer time . . 

Henry rip Bms, 00 Chn/ street. 

II. Pmr.T.ips, 00 Ch/u Street. 

(Idas Gdanuler, American Hotel. 


San Francisco, Cat.., August 5. 1014- 

Mr. .James Nielson, Ahlcrpoint. Cal. 

r>E\R Sir - Some of the men returning from your work at Cain Rock are 
reporting to’the N. W. I', it. It. office that they are discharged without cause, 
in order that the Sullivan employment agency should he enabled to semi more 
men to you, claiming that you are splitting fees with the Sullivan employment 
agency." Under these circumstances you will hereafter kindly order your 
men through this office, and we will obtain them for you. 

Whether these accusations are true or not, we can not afford to be placed 
in a position to have (o refute them. Neither can we believe that you would 
place yourself in a position to lie heavily fined under the State labor laws 
if the men could prove their case. 

Yours, truly, Shattuck-Edinqeb Co. 


Alder point. Cal., August 8, 1014. 

Mr. F. S. Edingeb, Son Francisco. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 5th at hand and it certainly was a surprise to me. 
I think yon have known me long enough to know that T am not that kind 
of a man and as far as what the men that I have discharged say it does not 
bottler me Out of all the men that l have had on this job I am positive I 
have not discharged more than six or seven. Two of those were let go for 
using the sleeping tent for a toilet; one was for washing in the water barrel 
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that we used for cooling our drinking wider; another for crawling under u 
lumber pile unci staying there for one hour and u half, but be did not know 
that I was watching him all this time; two or three could not got off the 
ground. If that is not a just cause for discharging men, then some one will 
have to tell me what is. If I were in with Sullivan I certainly would not 
pick up men here to work on the job, and, besides, I could have tired the 
whole crew two or three times over. 

I presume you wilt be up here soon, and would be pleased to have you ami 
Mr. Williams take this matter up with Mr. Kdes, and the timekeeper, as T 
don't want either of you to think that I am quite as low as that yel. 

I have known Sullivan for years, Icefore lie started in tlmt business, and have 
always been good friends and did not think that by patronizing him I would 
cause all this trouble. However, at your request I will order all men through 
your office and probably that will stop all kicking. 

Respectfully, yours, 


.1. Nielson. 


San Francisco, Cvi... Avgust 10, 191',. 

Jaml.s Nielson, Aldcrgoint, Cal. 

Dear Sir: I am inclosing herewith copy of statement made by Henry Du Hois. 
He was evidently an employee of the N. W. P. It. R. on your work. Tills has 
been sent with the request that we get a statement from you us to the actual 
stal us in this ease. 

Kindly write us as soon as possible. 

Yours, truly, 


Siiattuck-Euimier Co. 


San Francisco, Cvi.., August II, 191.}. 


Mr. .T. W. W ru.rvMS, Chief Engineer V. IF P. R. R. Co.. 

Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: 1 am inclosing herewith copy of letter from Superintendent .T. Neil- 
son, in reference to discharging men ul Chain Rock, for your information. 
Yours, truly, 

F. S. Edincek. 


San Francisco, Cal., August 12, 191.}. 

KB-10009. 

Subject: Re Neilson, discharging men. 


Mr. F. S. Edtnger, 

139 Hansford Building, San Francisco. Cal. 


Dear Sir : This will acknowledge receipt of copy of Mr. Neilson's letter of 
August 8 in reply to your letter of the 5th concerning the discharge of men at 
Cuiri Rock camp. 

I am glad that you have called this matter to Neilson’s attention. Several 
complaints have been made in my office relative to an alleged combination be¬ 
tween Neilson and the employment office in regard to the shipment of men. 

I have never given much credence to these reports, hut 1 think il is n good 
thing to have Neilson informed of these complaints. 

Yours, truly, 


J. W. Williams. 


San Francisco, Cal., August 20, 191.}. 

J. W. Williams, Chief Engineer N. IF. P. R. R. Co., 

Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find letter from J. J. Sullivan! under date of August 
12, 1914, and one from J. Neilson, under date of August 14. 1914, both referring 
to the complaint of H. Du Bois regarding collusion between Neilson and the 
Sullivan labor agency. 

Yours, truly. 


Shattuck-Edinueb Co. 
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[Sullivan's Labor Agency, .T. J. Sullivan, proprietor.] 


San Francisco, Cal., August 12, 19H. 


Shattuck-Edingek Co., 

268 Market Street, San Francisco, Cut. 

Gentlemen : On tire 20th of July last, n man giving his name as II. Du Bois, 
applied at my oflieo for a position. Just having received an order for six men 
from J. Neilson, superintendent of the Cain Rock bridge job, N. W. P. R. R. Co., 
Humboldt County, Cal., my clerk signed the above named for a job, as carpen¬ 
ter’s helper, at $2.75 per day, with free fare to the place of employment, with 
the exception of 10 miles, which he had to walk, and which he thoroughly under¬ 
stood at the time he signed his name to the receipt. 

On August 4 the same man returned to my oiiice and demanded $10 from me 
for his expenses back to San Francisco from the works. I asked him how long 
lie had worked, and lie said eight days, when he was discharged. Under those 
conditions I refused to give him any money. 

The next day my office received a telephone from John McLaughlin, labor - 
commissioner of this State, to lie at his office at 4 o’clock p. m. I took my order 
book and receipt hooks and called on Mr. McLaughlin, in the presence of com¬ 
plainant, H. Du Bois. After listening to both sides and examining my books, 
Mr. McLaughlin told Du Bois I was entirely in the right, and that he, Du 
Bois, was not entitled to any refund. 

In his conversation with Mr. McLaughlin, Du Bois stated that there were 
between 40 and 50 men going and coming every day to this same job, from my 
office. My books show up to the present writing I have sent G7 men, beginning 
the (5th day of June, this year, when the job startl’d. 

Not being satisfied with labor commissioner’s view of the matter, Du Bois 
went to the district attorney’s office to procure a warrant for my arrest. A 
citation was issued for me to appear before them. I went to the district at¬ 
torney’s office and met Du Bois. The district attorney told Du Bois there was 
absolutely no grounds for a warrant, as I had been within the law at all times. 

Since that time Du Bois has been annoying me by walking back and forth in 
front of my office with a banner over ills shoulder, denouncing me as being 
crooked. I at once appealed to Judge Sliortall, in the police court, who Issued 
a warrant for the arrest of Du Bois for disturbing my peace, and was told by 
the judge if he ever appeared in front of Mr. Sullivan's place of business again 
he would he sent to jail. I have since learned that Du Bois is an I. W. W. agi¬ 
tator, and trouble maker. 

At the present time you can find him nightly perched on a box on Grant Ave¬ 
nue between O’Farrell and Geary Streets, telling his listeners of his experience, 
and denouncing the railroad companies, the labor commissioner, and the em¬ 
ployers in general. 

For the past live years I have boon supplying men to various places on the 
N. W. P. It. R., also to your company, and this is the first complaint of this 
nature I have ever had. 

I have been following railroad construction work for 20 years previous to 
going into business five years ago. I can furnish the best of references from 
the S. P. R. R. Co. as to my ability for supplying competent help. 

Sinccerely lioping that this I. W. W. agitator and touble maker will not dis¬ 
turb the present feeling between your company and myself, I am, 


Very truly, yours, 


J. J. Sullivan. 


Alderpoint, August 11/, 1911/. 

Shatttjck-Edinger Co., San Francisco, Cal, 

Gentlemen : Replying to the statement of Henry Du Bois under date of 
August 4, will state that he was shipped out here as a carpenter’s helper but 
knew absolutely nothing about the work. When I discharged him he asked me 
inv reason for it. I told him he did not know anything about the work. He 
then told me he was going in to Alderpolnt to get a gun and come back and kill 
me He was gone about an hour and then showed up with a pistol and de¬ 
manded his money. I asked him to come with me to the timekeeper’s office and 
I would see that he got his check, but this he refused to do at first nnd said 
that I would have to pay him or he would kill me. My reply was that if he 
did not get his money until I paid It to him he would be rather ancient He 
finally followed me to the timekeeper’s office and there got his check. He then 
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demanded his employment receipt which I told him lie could have If he would 
come with me to my ollice. On the way he told me he would kill me if I did 
not sign it. I handed it to him,and as soon as he saw it was not signed he 
pulled out his pistol and told me to look at that. I told him that that did not 
frighten me when it was in the hands of such a coward ns lie was. 11c told me 
again lie would kill me if I did not sign it and my reply was that I did not have 
to, and I went away about my work, leaving him raving. 

He must have hold a conversation with himself regarding that twenty to one 
bet, as I don’t remember about that. He accused me of dividing the foes witii 
the employment agent to which I made no reply as I did not consider it worth 
the time. He also states that there were 40 men in camp and TO more coming. 
This 1 can prove is false either by the timekeeper here or by the employment 
agent. In another statement he says there was lots of men coming along ask¬ 
ing me for work, which is also false, ns only four men has asked me for work. 
Three of these were Creeks and the fourth told me he could not work up high 
and besides never had done any of this kind of work. He asked me for trans¬ 
portation and slates that I refused it, which also is false, as m.v reply was that 
I did not have anything to do with that. 

The last I heard him say was that if he did not get satisfaction by law lie 
was coming back to kill me. About two hours sifter everyone thought lie had 
left camp some men went to the lumber pile to get some lumber and found him 
hiding. They asked him wliat lie was doing there and lie told them lie was going 
to kill me. They told him the best tiling lie could do was to get out of camp. I 
have at least a dozen witnesses to prove any of my statements. 

.T. Neilson. 

If you think il advisable I will come in and have him arrested or if T can have 
it done from here let me know, but you can rest assured that if ho shows up 
here again the coroner will have a job on one of us, after nil the threats that he 
has made. 


FojiT Seward, Cat.., August 21, 191 i. 

RSTiO-E. 

Subject: Re Henry Du Bols, complaint. 

•T. W. Williams, 

Chief Engineer Construction, Ran Franc isco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: I wisli to acknowledge receipt of your letter BB-1 8030 of August 
10 relative to complaints of men who were discharged at Cain Rock Crossing, 
and Inclose statements from our timekeeper, ,T. W. Bergin, and K. Wikliolm, 
covering case. 

This man Du Bols came to Fort Seward and created considerable disturbance, 
threatening to burn the camp and using, vile language. From general ap¬ 
pearances, it Is my impression that he is demented and should be confined at 
some asylum. 

Yours, truly, 0. A. Combs. 


Sax Francisco, Avgust 2~>, mil. 

BB-19261. 

Subject: Complaint, H. Du Bois against J. Neilson. 

The Shattuck-Edinger Co., 

139 Hansford Building, City. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of August 20, inclosing letter from J. ,T. Sullivan 
and one from J. Neilson, concerning the complaint of II. Du Bois regarding 
collusion between Neilson and the Sullivan labor agency. 

Mr. Combs has informed me that in his opinion Du Bois is either a radical 
I. W. W. or insane. After leaving the Cain Rock camp he went to Mr. Combs’s 
office at Fort Seward and notified Combs that lie would give him 30 minutes to 
write him out a pass to Eureka, and if Combs failed to so do, he would burn the 
camp. 

. Am very glad to have had the opportunity to read the letters. I do not 
believe that there was any basis whatsoever for Du Bois’s complaint. I return 
herewith the letters referred to. 

Yours, truly, 


J. W. Williams, 
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San Fbancisco, August 26, J9JJ/. 

BB-19284. 

Subject: Re Du Bols, complaint. 

Tub Shattuck-Edinger Go., 

Hansford Building, City. 

Dear Sik: I am sending you herewith letter from Mr. Combs dated August 21 
transmitting statements of Mr. Pomeroy, our tiinekeei>er at Gain ltock Crossing, 
and Mr. ,J. W. Bergin and Mr. E. YVikholm, carpenter and carpenter foreman, 
respectively, at the Cain ltock camp, all relative to the complaints of men dis¬ 
charged from that camp in which they have alleged collusion between the 
foreman and the labor agencies. 

If you choose you may have copies made of any of the letters sent you here¬ 
with. 1 will ask you to return these letters, after they have served your 
purpose. 

Yours, truly, J. W. Williams. 


San Fbancisco, Cal., August 2H, /!)/.}. 

,T. W. Williams, 

Chief engineer N. IF. P. R. R. Co., Phelan Building, City. 

Dear Sib: I have yours of August 2(1, inclosing statements In reference to the 
Du Bois complaint. 1 am having copies made of the same, and herewith return 
statements received with your letter. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours, truly, F. S. Kdingeu. 


Subject: In re statement of Henry Du Bois. 


Cain Rock Crossing, Cal., 

August III. llll.'i. 


Mr. C. A. Combs, 

Assistant Engineer, Fort Seward, Cat. 

Deab Sir: With reference to the above subject, and to your request of even 
date that I submit you a statement in connection therewith, please see my 
report attached hereto with full data, in so far as I have knowledge, pertaining 
to conditions of hiring and discharging men engaged on constructing Cain 
Rock Crossing since work commenced. 

Yours, resiiectfuliy, 

L. L. Pomeroy, Timekeeper. 


timekeeper’s report pertaining to conditions of hiring and discharging men 
ENGAGED ON CONSTRUCTING CAIN HOCK CROSSING. 


Since its inception there have been 70 men hired by J. Neilson, superintend¬ 
ent for Shatfuok-Edingor Co., to construct the Cain Rock bridge. 

Of this number, 88 appear on the pay roll under date of August 13, 191-1, 
21 men have resigned the service on ttieir account, 11 men have been discharged, 
and 1 was killed by fall from high line on August 11, 1914. 

The following 21 men requested me to give them their time, and, where known, 
"i have shown the reason given me for quitting the service: 

G. Johnson, only worked four hours of one day. G. Peterson, no reason given. 
J. Halle, dissatisfied with hoard. C. Lahnstein, afraid to work with inex¬ 
perienced help. J. Jonasen, afraid to work with Inexperienced help. J. Martin, 
nfraid to work with inexperienced help. O. Johnson, no reason stated. J. 
Tuomola, wanted more money. D. Nelison, quit to return to college. G. Hal- 
teen, dissatisfied with board. C. Schandler, dissatisfied with board. J. Roberts, 
dissatisfied with board. F. Fergen, no reason stated. H. Shoebel, unable to 
work on high line. J. King, unable to work on high line. J. Wapper. no 
reason stated. A. Jorgensen, no reason stated. S. I. Menrs, unable to work on 
high line. J. S. Taylor, nnable to work on high line. R. Bellew, unable to 
work on high line. E, Crux, unable to work on high line. 

The following 11 men have been discharged, reason therefor being stated: 
J. Lewis, using interior of tent as toilet. J. Smith, disobeying orders. M. 
Knapp, using tent as toilet. E. Treslng lazy and incompetent. J. Ahern, lazy 
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nml incompetent. A. Jensen, lazy and incompetent. Clements, discharged 
by carpenter foreman, incompetent. A Homier, slecpig under lumber pile 
during working hours from 9.45, a. m. to 11.20 a. m. H. Ilu Bois, lazy and in¬ 
competent. 0. Yung, discharged by carpenter foreman, incompetent. H. 
Phillips, discharged by carpenter foreman, incompetent. 

J. Dalton, killed August 31 by accidental full from high line. 

With regard to complaint of Henry Du Bois. From my observations through 
watching the men at work all day I did not form a good opinion of this man's 
ability or industry. When lie was discharged for incompetericy I heard most 
of his ravings while in camp. To the best of my knowledge he did not appear 
to have been tlie worse for liquor, he rather giiiog me the impression that lie 
was mentally deranged. I was working in my tent in the early morning when 
party in quest ion came up and asked for his time, and. using filthy language, 
made the statement Unit lie was going to Alderpoint to liny a gun, and was 
then going to return and shoot Mr. Noilsou, the superintendent. 

It has come to my knowledge that tills man made the boast to a fellow 
worker, while oil his way up from San Francisco, that be was going to get a 
soft snap and would shoot the foreman if he were discharged, he further admit¬ 
ting that lie knew nothing about the work. Of course tiiis is only hearsay evi¬ 
dence, hut the mail in particular to whom lie is said to have made such remarks 
has since left the service, therefore I am unable to obtain confirmation. I am, 
however, submitting a statement from User Wikholm, carpenter foreman, under 
whose direct supervision Du Bois was working, giving his opinion as to Ills 
ipialilicalions. In addition to Ibis, 1 tun submitting a statement from J. W. 
Bergin, carpenter, who used Du Bois as carpenter helper for a day, and then 
requested he lie given another helper, as Du Bois was of no use to him. 

t have heard and listened to some camp talks that have been going the 
rounds in conned ion with Du Iiois's statement relative to (lie supposed graft 
Hull lie claims exists between the superintendent and the employment man. 
Tiiis lias been most loudly talked by J. Smith, who was discharged, by J. Mc¬ 
Donald, who was craneman on Hie locomotive crane No. 051, and by Du Bois. 

In tiiis connection I should perhaps mention that 13 of the 38 names ap¬ 
pearing on the pay roll never came from an employment office at all, 3 of them 
being hired by Mr. Neiison locally. 

Mr. Neiison informs mo that lie has only had 4 applications for work from 
lioonics since lie has been up here; 3 of these were Greeks, who laid no knowl¬ 
edge of bridge work, while the fourth could not work on the high line. 

Willi regard to A. Donner, discharged for sleeping during working hours. 
When this mail first came to mo for Ids time he stated to me that this was not 
his line of work, that lie was not feeling very well, and did not feel hurt be¬ 
cause lie was discharged. I asked him which way he wanted to go, whether 
to Wiilils or Fort Seward, and told him that 1 had authority to request trans¬ 
portation for him on Hie work trains to either place, where the service voucher 
I had given him would be exchanged for a time voucher. He said he preferred 
to go to Fort Seward, to which place I issued him transportation. 


STATEMENT OF A1B. .1. W. UEl’.WIN, CARI’ENTER. 

Iii regard to Henry Du Bois. This man worked with me ns a carpenter 
helper at Cain Rock Crossing, and I found him to lie a poor helper, so milch so 
That I went to .Mr. James Neiison and told him I did not want him for a helper. 
Mr. Du Bois told me lie was a flunky, not a carpenter helper. I had him a while 
working with me to cut down a small oak tree, about 8 inches in diameter; it 
was tlie worst work I have ever seen, and it is here now for anyone to see. 
He is a man you have to watch all the time to keep him at work. I have 
worked at carpentering for the past 35 years, have hud charge of camps and 
overseeing work for a number of years and know when a man does u day's 
work, and also know as to Ills ability. If tills man was what lie claims to be 
he failed to show it while working with me. 

I also heard Du Bois when he threatened to kill Mr. Nielson for no reason 
whatever, simply because he was discharged, and (lie threats and language 
that he used convinced me he was demented. I also heard him say after he 
had his time and was leaving camp, if lie did not get satisfaction in town lie 
would return und kill Mr. Nielson. 


J. IV. Beboin. 
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STATEMENT OF USER WIKHOLM, CARPENTER FOREMAN, CAIN ROCK BRIDGE. 

Upon request of Timekeeper Pomeroy I wish to state my opinion as to Henry 
HuIJois’s qualifications, as he hired out as carpenter helper und was under my 
direct supervision. 

It is my opinion that Du Bois knows nothing about the work expected of a 
carpenter helper; he was always lazy and Incompetent and I did not care to 
take chances with him working on the high line, and he was accordingly dis¬ 
charged on these accounts. 

Eseb Wikholm, Carpenter Foreman. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


(For exhibits under this subject, see pages 5310 to 5401) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


San Fuancisco, Cal., Tuesday , HciitcmOcr 1, I'JUi—10 a . m. 

Present: Cliairman Walsh, Commissioners Commons, (iarretson. Lennon, 
WeinstrtCk, and O’Connell; also William (). Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. 

Mr. Grant Fee. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GRANT FEE. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please, 

Mr. Fee. Grant Fee. 

Chairman Walsh. Speak out loud, please, so this last gentleman can hear 
you. It is very difficult to hear in this room, Mr. Fee. Where do you live? 

Mr. Fee. At 1153 Castro Street. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. Fee. 1153 Castro Street. 

Chairman Walsh. San Francisco, Cal.? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Cliairman Walsh. How long have you lived in San Francisco? 

Mr. Fee. Well, I have lived here, off and on, for 25 years. 

Chairman Walsh. What business are you engaged in? 

Mr. Fee. General contracting. 

Cliairman Walsh. Are you engaged in It as an individual, or do you have a 
corporation running your business? 

Mr. Fee. Individually. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in the general Contracting busi¬ 
ness ? 

Mr. Fee. About six years. 

Chairman Walsh. And in what lines? 

Mr. Fee. General contracting. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon had much or little lo do with making bargains 
with employees? 

Mr. Fee. Well, very little. Conditions here do not permit of making bargains 
to any grent extent. 

Chairman Walsh. You were served, I believe, by our investigators witli an 
outline of questions? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have prepared your answers? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly proceed, now, in your own way. Pitch 
your voice at least as high as mine, will you, Mr. Fee? 

Mr. Fee. I will try to. 

Chairman Walsh. Because it is very difficult to hear in this room. 

Mr. Fee. Shull I commence with the questions right through as they are? 

Chairman Walsh. You can commence with the questions, if you will, please, 
Mr. Fee. Read the questions. I note they are very short. And then make 
your answer right to that question. 

Mr. Fee. Paragraph 1. question 1; “The demand and supply of labor in I ho 
building trades.” Demand ami supply are fairly well equalized. At times 
there is a demand for skilled labor and at times the market is oversupplied. 

Question 2. “ Character of the supply.” Local, principally. 

Question 3. “ Different occupations represented.” Laboring men, teamsters, 
pile drivers, concrete men, cement finishers, structural steel erectors, hoisting 
engineers, brick masons, sandstone cutters and setters, granite cutters and 
setters, carpenters, plasterers, electricians, plumbers, heating men, ornamental 
Iron men, tile setters, marble setters and cutters, fixture men, and there Is a few 
other crafts that I presume I didn’t think of. 
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Question No. 4: “ Proportion of." I don’t think I nm competent to answer 
that. It would be a matter of getting statistics from the different branches 
of the trades or unions. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is No.-- 

Mr. Fee. Question 4, paragraph 1. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Then omit that. 

Mr. Fee. Question 5: “ Skilled and unskilled.” If by unskilled is meant 
labor, I should say 10 per cent. If by unskilled is meant unskilled mechanics, 
1 would say 50 per cent have not the proper degree of skill for their work. 

Question 0: "Belonging to the unions.” All men employed by contractors in 
this city on buildings are members of labor unions. By contractors I mean men 
who contract with the owner to do certain specified work in a certain specified 
time. There are some men engaged in building for themselves here that do 
not employ union labor. 

Question 7: " Native and foreign.” Well, I would not be able to answer the 
per cent. The same with married and single. 

Question !): "Diiliculty experienced in making use of the services of non¬ 
union men.” There is a rule strictly enforced in the building trades of this 
city which places a fine on any workman who works with a nonunion man. 
This fine consists of a day's pay for the first offense, and can be raised to 
whatever the executive power wishes for future offenses. Any attempt to make 
use of tlie services of nonunion men by contractors causes the following con¬ 
ditions: Some unions give him nil opportunity of joining their ranks, but re¬ 
quire him to pass an examination before allowing to work. This examination 
at the will of the union operates as a closed charter by causing him to attempt 
to pass an examination tlie requirements of which are beyond the capacity 
of any except the most highly skilled mechanic in that line, with the result 
that the applicant docs not pass and is therefore rejected its a member of tlie 
union. Other unions do not offer this alternative. In any event the employer 
mast submit to tlie union rule and the individual is in most eases prevented 
from earning ids living in tins community. If tlie employer does not agree to 
these conditions, it is cause for tlie business agent to call off all union men work¬ 
ing on the building, after which, if a person still endeavored to make use of 
nonunion men, the result would he bodily injury to the nonunion men trying 
to work, and destruction of property. 

Question 10: “Reason for this." The building trades of tills city are under 
a one-man rule. This head executive lms supreme authority, at least in 
practice, and he and his active supporters believe that they have the same right 
to maintain and uphold what they call their laws that a nation has when at 
war with another nation. They view tlie resistance to their so-called laws 
in the same manner that a nation would view another nation’s attempt to gain 
a foothold on its territory. With few exceptions the labor-union lender, the 
business agent, and their active supports and a part of tlie rank and file con¬ 
sider their organization in the same light that religiously Inclined persons did 
some hundred years ago. They seem to believe that their methods are right, 
and that all others are wrong, and that they arc justified in using any means 
within their power to maintain their so-called rights. I have talked with a 
number of labor men wlm are connected with iho building trades council, and 
have been told by several of them that they consider the McNamaras martyrs. 
My observation leads me to the conclusion that the unions consider their union 
laws, States and National, as above any constitutional laws, municipal, State, 
or National. 

My belief is the one-man rule as practiced in unions is a menace to our 
republican form of government, which I believe to be the best form of govern¬ 
ment in tlie world. The continued submission of the rank and file to the 
dictates of tiie bend executive, such submission being enforced by fines, ex¬ 
pulsion from tlie union for certain periods, and in some cases personal violence, 
can only result In destroying in a man that quality which makes a man an 
American and which Is the very foundation of our republican form of gov¬ 
ernment. 

The union ideas and principles as first conceived did not carry with them 
this danger. The danger has arisen from the fact that men of bright and 
active minds who have great organizing ability have gained chief executive 
control, and by fair means or otherwise have remained in chief executive 
control for long periods, as in the building trades of this city for a period of 
over 20 years, and apparently will continue during the life of the present chief 
executive officer. 
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The same operation carried out in our Government would cause the destruc¬ 
tion of our present form of government, and will destroy the usefulness of any¬ 
body or association of men, for the reason that no human being Is so well 
balanced mentally that continued power will not blind him to the rights of 
his fellow man and cause him to become a dictator. 

I have been a member of unions and know that violence Is advised by union 
executives secretly. Kven knowing tills I did believe that organized labor 
would some day be the salvation of this country, but my experience in our 
plasterers’ controversy, and later in the steel erectors’ trouble, and again in 
the painters’ dispute, and again in attempting to enforce one-half of 1 per 
cent tax on ail brickwork in this city by the bricklayers’ union, and the limita¬ 
tion of a day’s work by union rules, has completely convinced me that the 
present methods used, the principles taught, and the submission by the rank and 
file to one-man rule and dictatorship without consideration for the rights of 
others, if continued ou those lines will eventually destroy our form of govern¬ 
ment, which will lie a step backward by civilization, and not a step forward. 

Another feature which has developed in the last two or three years In this 
State is with very few exceptions public officials listen to the threats and to 
the promises of support of organizeil labor, and are influenced by the threats 
and promises in the execution of the duties of their office. This was 
most forcibly brought to my attention when asking advice from attorneys as 
to the legality of the collection by force of the one-half ol' 1 per cent on brick 
contracts now being attempted by the bricklayers’ union, and to enforce the 
collection of same have struck jobs in tills city and have enforced the payment 
of said tax under protest before they would resume work on buildings. 

The first attorney I went to informed me there was no question but that 
the enforcement of the payment of money in that manner was illegal, hut that 
I could not hope for a conviction in our courts. Going to another attorney, I 
was told substantially the same tiling. A third attorney whom 1 went to, a 
man who is considered one of the host attorneys in the city, and with whom 
I am well acquainted, informed me to the same effect. 

I asked him the reasons, and he replied that the machinery, or the official 
whose duty it was to draw the venire for jury duties, was in control of the 
unions, and would see that no man was drawn on a panel who would convict 
a labor-union man on such a charge; that there was no question but that the 
collection of the tax was illegal and contrary to the laws of this State. 

The cause for those conditions are; First, lack of organization and united 
effort on the part of business men; absolute carelessness and Indifference by 50 
per cent of business men to their civic duties. Statistics will show that while 
95 per cent of men working for salaries attend to their civic duties and vote, 
less than 50 per cent of business men attend to their civic duties and visit the 
polls at elections. 

Public officials are human the same as the rest of us, and they, knowing the 
inattention of business men to their civic duties, and the attention given by 
men working for salaries and wages to their civic duties, know well that their 
election to office generally depends on the workers’ vote, and with few excep¬ 
tions, must choose between favoring organized labor and being defeated for 
the office to which they aspire. I believe that it is the business men who should 
be censured for tills condition, and not the officials or organized labor. When 
all business men vote this condition will not exist. 

Question 11: “ Is it justifiable? ” In my opinion, decidedly not, and from more 
points than one; first, the duties of every individual as a private citizen, if I 
correctly understand them, compel me ns an individual citizen to recognize the 
rights and privileges of every other individual under the law; second, no 
organization, be it corporation, union, or body of private citizens, has the moral 
or legal right to assume that It can pass laws ns such that will or can supplant 
the laws of the State or Nation; third, labor unions have always evaded the 
operation of State or National laws by remaining unincorporated bodies, thus 
evading legal responsibility. This fact alone should emphasize the illegality 
of tlie form and power they claim under their so-called laws. 

Paragraph 2, question 1: “ What seasonal fluctuations take place in the de¬ 
mand for labor in these occupations? ” Skilled labor is more plentiful in 
winter than in summer. 

Question 2; “ Causes of these changes? ” The checking of building operations 
in country sections due to wet weather. 

Question 8: “What simlilur fluctuations take place In the volume of the 
labor supply?” The skilled labor supply Is more plentiful In winter In this 
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city than in .summer, due to the men going out on work in different sections 
of the country in the summer time on building operations. 

Question -1: “ What suggestions would you make for minimizing these fluc¬ 
tuations for demand and supply?” 1 would not suggest a remedy; as the 
fluctuations ure not very great I do not feel the necessity of endeavoring to 
remedy this in the skilled building trades lines. With unskilled labor tin* 
condition is different, there being a great many men out of employment during 
the wintertime who are fully employed during the summer season, due to the 
harvesting of crops and fruit, and work in general being more under way in 
•summer than in winter. M.v suggestion of a remedy for this would be public 
work, such as road construction and repairs, both State and county, to be done 
in winter, employing these men at a reasonable wage to carry them over the 
rainy season. The benefits accruing from tills method would be the betterment 
of roads throughout the State, which is In itself an asset to any country or city, 
and tile saving in economic conditions of contributions to societies and public 
funds to tide a good part of these men over during the rainy season, as we have 
experienced here in San Francisco ttie past winter. 

Paragraph question 1: “ What are ttie methods used for connecting the 
job with tile joli hunter?” In my experience, limited to the building trades in 
this city, men come on tile Job looking for work; getting word to men whom I 
know, and telling men who are working on the job if they know of anyone 
out of work to bring them; last resort, telephoning to the labor bureau. 

Question 2: “ Extent to which the trade-union acts as its own employment 
agency?” I understand that all unions require men out of work to re|xirt to 
their secretary; any man telephoned for, they send those who are out of work 
to the various joiw. 

Question 3: “How satisfactory is this method for both sides concerned?” 
I can only siieak from a Contractor’s standpoint; it is very unsatisfactory. This 
man who desires work as a ride is not satisfied to sit down and wait, but goes 
out and limits it. My experience is that men sent me from the labor bureaus 
are unsatisfactory, unskilled in their craft, or indolent. 1 seldom get a good 
man that way. It also permits the man in charge of the labor bureau to dis¬ 
criminate against those who do not support the executive officers of the union, 
no matter wlrnt their methods may be. 

Question 4: “Extent of the resort to the private employment agency?” 
Contractors in Sun Francisco very seldom go to a private employment agency, 
if ever, as the men we are forced to employ are union men only. I can not 
reconcile the situation that municipal. State, or National work cun permit a 
condition which bars any citizen from being employed, because he lias a different 
belief from another man, or association of men, any more than I can conceive 
a condition which bars a citizen from being employed on municipal. State, or 
National work because he has the religious belief of a Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, or Catholic. 

Question 5: "How does the trade-union keep truck of employers needing 
iieip uud workers needing jobs? ” By the report of their members and business 
agents. 

Question 0: “Suggestions for reform.” i lielieve the remedy for the present 
condition is for associations or unions to be formed composed of both em¬ 
ployers and employees in the building trades. The executive board should 
hu\e members composed of employers and employees in the various crafts, 
the members of ttie boards not to serve longer than two years continuously; 
any questions which come up to tie discussed and settled by them, if possible. 
If they are unable to come to a solution of any problem it then to be taken to 
an executive laxly composed of delegates from all the associations of the 
various crafts in the building business have representation of both employer 
ami employee, their decision to he final; and that the individual crafts, either 
the employer or the employee, must bind himself to tie governed by these 
conditions and work according to the rules laid down by the executive com¬ 
mittee in the central body. This would apply to employers who seek to take 
advantage of employees even to the extent of bringing the necessary pres¬ 
sure on such employers as to cause them to correct any abuse or misuse of 
the employees. 

Paragraph 4. question 1: “ What is the extent of tite unemployed in tho 
building trades?” I think a more correct answer could be had from the 
union men on that question, as I have no means of knowing what per cent is 
out of employment 
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Question 2: “Menus of minimizing this unemployment." In my judgment 
the only way to reduce the unemployed is to have more work; that work to be 
permanent should be of a normal growth and not a forced growth. I believe 
If the labor conditions in this city were such that were attractive to capital¬ 
ists who are looking for cities for factories and other industries, it would be a 
great factor in solving this question, as we have unexcelled advantages for 
shipping and a climate not equaled, I believe in the world, for working pur¬ 
poses. For example, the climatic conditions in San Francisco are such that a 
man can work steadily and conscientiously his eight hours or nine hours the 
year round without physically injuring or wearing out the man of ordinary 
strength; while in the East it is necessary to use artificial means in summer 
to keep the factory In condition so that a man can do half a day's work, and 
even then when the day’s work is over he is unable to rest at night, or in con¬ 
dition for work the following day. In wintertime artificial menus have to be 
employed to keep the factory sufficiently warm to permit a man to work. 

The canal being now open, products from this city can reach and compete with 
eastern and foreign markets; but with the labor conditions and the rules en¬ 
forced by the unions, Investors having money will not come to San Francisco, 
but will go to the places not so favorable climatically, hut with better labor 
conditions. I am informed from reliable sources that for the past three years 
practically no eastern or outside money lias come into this city for investment, 
and that at the present time we are really living by trading on one another, 
witli Hie addition of what shipping and mining bring to the city, due to our 
geographical location. 

Question 3: “Other suggestions.” I suggest that a system of trade schools 
should be established under Government control whieh would compel all boys 
to spend a period of, say, three years learning some trade. This would be a 
great benefit to us as a Nation, as no man could have a better asset than to 
have some trade. This I know from jiersonal exjierience. This would have a 
tendency to reduce the ranks of unskilled labor; it would give the hoys what 
they sadly need in this country, as few boys recognize the Importance of ap¬ 
plying themselves to a study until they reach an age where it is too late; 
also the attitude taken by unions in limiting apprenlices is making the ques¬ 
tion of skilled mechanics a very serious problem In this country; In fact, 
were it not for the immigmlion of skilled mechanics we would have, n very 
small per cent employed on our buildings. 

The active find intelligent efforts of business men to Induce or bring into 
this State men agriculturally inclined to buy small farms and cultivate same, 
as men who are competent to judge have said, that this State can support a 
population of from twenty-five to thirty millions of people with ease, there now- 
being less than 3,000,000 population in the Stale. 

Paragraph 5, question 1 : “ What are the working relations between the. build¬ 
ing trades council and the building trades employers’ association?” The build¬ 
ing trades council and Its various unions make what they call laws; the mem¬ 
bers of the building trades employers’ association are forced to live up to them. 

Question 2: “ What evidence of friction are to be noted?” There is very 
little evidence of friction because the man who objects to obeying their so-called 
laws is disciplined In such a maimer that he is afraid to object; in fact, tliree- 
fonrllis, and perhaps more, of the contractors in San Francisco are afraid to 
say publicly what they think and believe of (lie unions. As an example, on 
August 19, I went to a general contractor of tills city and requested to permit 
the use of an agreement which he signed with the bricklayers’ union. The point, 
we wished to bring out by that agreement was that the unions were forcing men 
to pay into the union one-half of 1 per cent of the face amount of any brick¬ 
work done by them. He told me to call the following day and he would give me 
an answer. On the following day, August 20, I went to see him, and he prac¬ 
tically told me that he did not dare to permit me to use the agreement in that 
manner, as he was afraid the union would injure him and cause him loss of 
money, whieh they could do very easily. He told me that they threatened him 
trouble if he did not sign this agreement, and therefore signed same. 

We are now having committee meetings endeavoring to induce the bricklayers’ 
union to eliminate the collection of this tax. We have on certain Jobs paid the 
tax under protest during the period under discussion. Should we be enabled to 
convince the bricklayers’ union of the injustice and illegality of this tax, it 
would be cause for serious friction for the reason that If the bricklayers’ union 
are nble to establish the right to collect the tax of one-half of 1 per cent by 
force from a contractor it will establish a rule which will be followed by other 
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crufts In the building business, and which will add another expense to the 
building Industry* which Is already at a point that with few exceptions a 
man Is unable to make a profitable Investment In improved property; also if 
the right is established to enforce the collection of one-half of 1 per cent, there 
is no reason why a union could not collect instead of one-half of 1 per cent 
any per cent which they should see tit to demand, and unless we are able to con¬ 
vince them that they are wrong in the position that they have taken it will cause 
very serious friction in this city. My personal experience is that the money 
which I have in improved property in tills city would bring me better returns 
had I permitted the same to remain in the savings bank drawing interest at 
from 3J to 4 per cent. 

Question: “Collective bargaining.” There is no collective bargaining in this 
city, as I understand the term. The system in vogue in this city is; The'unions 
pass a so-called law raising the scale of wages or changing the working condi¬ 
tions i that is referred to the building trades council for their approval; if 
approved by the building trades council, it is put In force; sometimes notice is 
given and again no notice is given in spite of the fact that the building trades 
council say that one of their laws is that a 90-days’ notice must be given be¬ 
fore a change in wage or working conditions is put into effect The employer 
has no voice whatever in making the above-stated rules; the employer’s part 
consists entirely in making what resistance lie can; tills resistance has met 
with no degree of success, excepting cases of hou.sesmiths’ trouble in the matter 
’of eight-hour day in structural shops. Collective bargaining, as I understand 
the term, presumes discussion and consultation by the parties concerned before 
agreements are made. Here there is no such discussion. The so-called agree¬ 
ment is the ultimatum of one party which the other party has no choice but 
to accept 

As bearing upoD those facts which sustain this statement and as showing the 
existing condltion^ln this city, I ask leave to lile a supplemental statement with 
various exhibits. \ 

Chairman Walsh. This is the statement containing the exhibits? 

Mr. Fra. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai-sii. Just hand ttiose to the stenographer, please. 

(See Fee Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2.) 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all of the statement? 

Mr. Fee. That is all of the statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons lias a few questions he would like to ask 
you. 

Commissioner Commons. The plan you propose there seems to be quite simi¬ 
lar to that which is in operation in New York in the building trades and in 
Cidcago in the building trades. Is that your idea of building up here a system 
of joint agreements similar to the New York building trades or Chicago build¬ 
ing trades? 

Mr. Fee. I was not aware there was a system of that kind in either place. 
Commissioner Commons. Well, you would first have an organization of the 
employers. Those in the different lines of business would belong to this em¬ 
ployers' association. 

Mr. Fee. My idea was, and I believe it could lie worked out satisfactorily, 
to have an association or corporation formed of both employers and employees 
in the different crafts, they to settle questions in their particular crafts if pos¬ 
sible. The executive board to be composed of both parties having equal 
power. Questions which could not lie settled in the crafts would go to a 
central body, which would he composed of an executive body where all the 
various crafts in the building business would be represented, and their decision 
would be final and binding on any Individual craft. 

Commissioner Commons. That is almost identical with the system of New 
York. 

Mr. Fee. A system of that kind, if carried out fairly by men who want to do 
what is right, would take and eliminate a great deal of the trouble which we 
have at present. 

Commissioner Commons. You would have all these questions or these issues 
you have taken up, you would have all of them subject to the decision of this 
central board? 

Mr. Fee. The central body; yes, sir. •> 

Commissioner Commons. AH of these questions of this tax would be settled 
Jointly? 

Mr. Feb. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Commons. And the question of apprenticeships? 

-* Mr. Pee. Well, a tax is a proposition that, in my judgment, could not be 
allowed, because you, as an American, would have the same spirit right in you 
that there was in ‘76, where you objected, or our forefathers objected, to taxa¬ 
tion without representation, and that is exactly what they are trying to do 
here in this city to-day—to fix a tax on a man and giving us absolutely no 
choice, no voice in ttie mutter, nothing. You simply have to pay or they will 
quit work, and I believe that there are sufficient of ttie '70 spirit in the Ameri¬ 
can people to-day to take it off and overrule n proposition of that kind. It is 
entirely wrong from any point you want to look at it. 

Commissioner Commons. As I understand it, then, you would make that one 
of the conditions before you would form this joint board to give decisions-• 

Mr. Fee. That board would be within and controlled by the laws of the 
State and Nation. It would not be putting its laws above those of file locality 
in which it lives. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, these other questions like that you have men¬ 
tioned there of restriction of output, that would be settled by the board? 

Mr. Pee. Those would be settled in the central body, if tiie particular craft 
could not settle them. 

Commissioner Commons. Every oilier thing except (ids one thing, the tax, 
could be settled? 

Mr. Fee. Everything that would not conflict with the laws of your State or 
Nation, or the locality, would be settled by tills. There would be no attempt 
to take up any questions that did conflict with any existing laws, and that is 
a tidng which I tldnk is dangerous with any association of men, no matter 
what. If you are not willing to be governed by the laws of the community in 
which you reside you are not a good citizen. You can not be. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, would that signify that tins joint board 
should be an open simp on both sides—any employer could join the association? 

Mr. Pee. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Any employee? 

Mr. Fee. Any employee. 

Commissioner Commons. Whether lie was a member of the union or a mem¬ 
ber of the employers’ association? 

Mr. Fee. It wouldn’t make any difference, they could lie affiliated there. 

Commissioner Commons. How would you make your rules binding on those 
who join—who did not join—employers who did not Join, or employees who 
did not join? 

Mr. Fee. Well, there are details—this, in my mind is not worked out com¬ 
pletely. But there is no doubt in my mind that any set of right-thinking men 
could find ways and means to make another man think right; in other words, 
it could bring him to see the light. There are a great many of us in darkness, 
in business and in general walks of life, just ns well ns there are men who are 
criminally inclined, and it is not merely a matter of education. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you taken this matter up with the building 
trades council? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You have taken it up with the bricklayers’ union; 
that is the only one? 

Mr. Fee. The matter of the tax? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Fee. We have. It is in committee now with the bricklayers’ union. 

Commissioner Commons. That is the only negotiations of a collective char¬ 
acter that you have taken up so far? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstoek would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gather, Mr. Fee, that unorganized labor, ns it 
exists, has the grievance that the employers lix the wage arbitrarily, and that 
tiie unorganized worker must either accept it or quit the job; In other words, 
that he has not a voice in fixing the wage that he is to receive. I gather from 
the statements that you have mnde, Mr. Fee, that the conditions in the building 
trades in San Franelseo ore reversed. 

Mr. Fee. Correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that tiie organized labor fixes the wage and 
that the employer has absolutely no voice in tiie matter? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

3881ft°--S TVs' AIR A4—1 —vnl fl-7 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Tlmt tho wage is fixed arbitrarily? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that the employer therefore is robbed of bis 
right to have a say in how much wage shall be paid? 

Mr. Fee. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your remedy, ns I gather it, is tlds—joint 
counsel? 

Sir, Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that both sides shall have an equal voice In 
the matter? 

Mr. Fee. That is the object. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the event of tlds joint counsel not being able 
to agree, it then goes to an executive committee? 

Mr. Fee. Y T es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, suppose the executive committee can not 
agree, what then? 

Mr. Fee. The conditions of the executive committee would have to be such 
that—supposing a condition that they can't agree, they would call in an addi¬ 
tional man, who, after listening to the arguments on both sides, etc., would 
settle the question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, if (lie executive committee could 
not agree, it would bo then submitted to arbitration? 

Mr. Fee. No; not arbitration. They would call a man in to listen in whom 
they both had confidence, and let him decide. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He would arbitrate between the two? 

Mr. Fee. Arbitration, ns I understand it. is more than one. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You can have 1 or 20. There is no limit to the 
number. 

Mr. Fee. Perhaps I don't understand the correct interpretation of the term 
“ arbitration.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Arbitration docs not mean any fixed number. 
It means any number that the two sides may agree on, whether that number is 
one or any number. 

You then settle tins dispute and that is final? 

Air. Fee. It would lie settled in the central body. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. 

Now, you have pointed out some of the disadvantages of dealing with or¬ 
ganized labor in eolleelive bargaining. What advantages are there, if any? 

Mr. Fee. Well, I don't think there are any advantages in tins town. I think 
tho unions in tlds town have lint the city in such shape that the city is stand¬ 
ing still, and factories and industries have left the city and will go to other 
places; and if l( continues the conditions in the oily will just remain, as it 
were, dead, with wluu additional new life conies in through mining and ship¬ 
ping which can no( go to other places. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are to understand, then. Mr. Fee. that your 
opinion is that San Francisco has not made any progress industrially or com¬ 
mercially in recent years? 

Mr. Fee. Commercially it has, because of its being Hie only seaport on a 
long stretch of coast. Commercial industries have to come here; can’t go to 
other places. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Rut that it has not grown industrially? 

Air. Fee. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I»o you hold organized labor responsible for 
that? 

Mr. Fee. I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is on the theory that because of the alleged 
arbitrary and distorted attitude of organized labor it frightens capital from 
locating here? 

Mr. Fee. It does. Now- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, lias San Francisco stood still industrially 
any more or any less the last two or three years than have other cities else¬ 
where ? 

Mr. Fee. I believe it lias. Would you permit me just there, when you speak 
of that, to state a condition that occurred down at the McLaren & Peterson 
job, located on Powell and Sutter streets, a condition amongst the plasterers. 
They were behind on the plastering work, the vestibule, which was a great 
deal of ornamental work In the vestibule, and it was decided to work Sunday 
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on flit- work so as to get it completed. The contractor was behind on time 
They were willing to pay the double time, .$14 a day to the plasterers for 
working, and the plasterers .were willing to work. The union steps in and 
says that they can't employ the men who are regularly working on the build¬ 
ing for that Sunday; they must take other men. Now, anyone knows who 
is familiar with any line of work that you take a man that has been working 
in a building or in any other place of work on a particular class he is more 
familiar with what is done than if you bring an outsider in. Therefore it 
costs more money, and in addition to that you pick up men and the chances 
are you would not get the skilled mechanics that the work in the vestibule 
would require, while those men working on the building had been working on 
ornamental work in the same building and, naturally, were good men at that 
work or they wouldn’t remain. 

Now, where the union steps in—and the injustice of the proposition is to force 
a man to not permit the same men that were on the building, but to take men 
outside who were not busy, pul them in that vestibule, and make the employer 
employ them. Now, there is a condition that we are up against in this city, the 
contractor lias really absolutely nothing to say. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. S’oii offer that instance, Mr. Fee. ns I understand 
it, us an Illustration of the despotism of organized labor here? 

Mr. Fee. Correct. And it is those methods carried out with factory work and 
other industries who can’t live here which drives them away. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Can you give this commission any specific in¬ 
stances, Mr. Fee. where industries have been driven out of San Francisco, or 
where prosjiective industries have remained away from here on account of labor 
conditions? 

Mr. Fee. I can’t name them, hut they can be got if the commission desires. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Could you compile those amt send them in to the 
commission? 

Mr. Fee. I can ; yes. 

Oommmissioner Wkinstock. We should regard those as material matter. 

Mr. Fee. 1 will do so. 

(See Fee Exhibit No. 3 ) 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What is the effect, Mr. Fee. as the result of your 
business experience—you have been engaged in contracting tiow munv years, 
Mr. Fee? 

Mr. Fee. T have been in for myself here about six years. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. About six years? 

Mr. Fee. Vos, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, what is the effect of so-called cullliroat com¬ 
petition among contractors; what is the ultimate result? 

Mr. Fee. Well, the result is there is very little money made in the contracting 
business in this city. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And what effect does that have upon the con¬ 
tractors themselves? 

Mr. Fee. In what particular way? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Financially. 

Mr. Fee. Well, there is a great many eontraetors in this eily that are not in a 
good condition financially. That is true. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, is that. then, in the interest of the con¬ 
tractors, in the interest of the community, and in the interest of society generally 
that cutthroat competition shall make Ihe industry unprofitable? 

Mr. Fee. No. Oenerally speaking, it is not. At Ihe same time I would prefer 
to have a condition of that kind rather than have a condition where men make 
combinations and trusts and sot the price arbitrarily on a piece of work that you 
wish done. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, of the two evils, which would lx* the lesser 
evil? That is, in the first place, they can not, as 1 understand it, under tin- 
law. they can not very well combine on prices without becoming lawbreakers. 

Mr. Fee. They can not unless they do It secretly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Fee. That Is, there Is a condition that we as an organization have opposed 
ever since this organization was organized. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, what would he your remedy for cutthroat 
competition? 

Mr. Fee. The only remedy that I can see is for a man to use tiis judgment and 
not listen to owners and architects who give him a talk like this. “ Now, we 
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would like to luive you (lo the Job, but you are not low on it; there is another 
man,” or the chances are they won’t say who the other man is, “ but there is a 
lower figure, and we would very much like to have you do the Job. The owner 
prefers you. But, of course, business is business, and we can’t pay you more 
than what the other man is willing to do it tor.” Well, if the man falls for it— 

I fell for it myself at times, and I never did unless I lost money by it, and I 
learned better. If a man will cut his figures, then they will go to the other 
fellow and give him the same thing, and they will keep seesawing until they get 
down to bedrock by one or the other. The chances are before they get through, 
the man who has the Job has it for less money than he can really do It for. The 
result is lie must either do an inferior job, or he must lose money, one of the two. 
Now, I believe a remedy for that would be to have all bids opened in. public. 

If hills are opened in public so That each bidder knows what the other man is 
bidding, why, lie won't cut his hid in that manner. It would eliminate a great 
deal of that work. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then, one of your remedies for cutthroat competi¬ 
tion among contractors would he the open bid, publicly opened? 

Mr. Fee. The opening of bids ill public*. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I see. 

Mr. Fee. Where all those who are bidding on the work could he present the 
same as municipal work. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. But on the whole you regard cutthroat competition 
as n curse rather than as a blessing? 

Mr. Fee. Well, it is not a blessing. At the same time, of the two evils, I 
would prefer to see the condition of cutthroat competition to a condition of 
coiubinal ions. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I see. 

Mr. Fee. Because any combination which places an illegal tax upon owners Is 
had for the coiiiiiimiily. It is not only the owner, but it is the entire public. 
And I think a man is very, very wrong when he enters into a proposition of 
that kind. It is not only the particular owner that is going to build, but it 
readies out throughout the public to the community at large. And I would 
prefer the cutthroat competition to a condition where they can arbitrarily set 
a price and have it one that you can't got away from. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, then summing up your attitude on that 
particular point, 1 gather it is this, that you realize a liioiioiKily would he 
harmful? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is, if contractors could get together and pool 
and fix'prices at the cost of the owner, it would lie an evil? 

Mr. Fee. Decidedly, yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. On the other hand, cutthroat competition is like¬ 
wise the opposite evil? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The remedy or the ideal condition is to avoid those 
two extremes, and you would do it in the contract business by public bids? 

Mr. Fee. I would. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is, aliening bids in public? 

Mr. Fee. Opening bids in public. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. So that one contractor could not secretly under¬ 
mine tiie other? 

Mr. Fkk. Correct. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, briefly, what is the attitude of your builders’ 
association toward unionism? Do you regard it as good tiling or a bad thing, 
do you believe in unions, or are you opposed to unions? 

Mr. Fee. No; we believe in unions. Any organization, if run on legitimate 
lines, men who intend to do right, is a good tiling in the community. Where tile 
harm comes is where they forget the rights of others and seek to further their 
own Individual rights. They lose sight of what a citizen should do. They put 
their laws above the laws of tiie Nation and teaeli a belief which, if it is 
carried out, will eventually destroy our republican form of government, just 
as true us you are sitting here. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I gathered from your statement, Mr. Fee, that you • 
at one time were a unionist? 

Air. Fek. I was; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, then, you are familiar with the aims and 
purposes and the objects of unionism? 
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Mr. Fee. To a certain extent; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How was labor in San Francisco profited by union¬ 
ism, what advantage lias unionism been to the man in the building trades, the 
worker in the building trades? 

Mr. Fee. They have succeeded In establishing a wage here which is higher 
than at any other point in the United States, I believe. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Anything else? 

Mr. Fee. But- 

Commissioner Weinstock. How about hours of labor? 

Mr. Fee. Well, the hours of labor, we work eight hours, lmt that is a general 
proposition. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the general condition? 

Mr. Fee. It would come to that anyway. 

Commissioner Wktnstock. Wns there an eight-hour day before unionism was 
strong in Sau Francisco? 

Mr. Fee. Years ago there was. Then it went to nine, then it came hack. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have the conditions, working conditions, been 
bettered any since unionism has got into the saddle? 

Mr. Fee. Well, in one way you might say they are. But here is the point 
that everyone seems to lose sight of—to go to extremes you could place wages 
by continuous raising until you would force all industries out of the United 
States, or, take this State, force them entirely out of the Slate. Now, that is 
a condition which is not good for the working man or for anyone else. 

And there is an economic point that you must consider, and that union men 
absolutely forget. The same thing applies to them in considering their rights. 
They get so that no rights are to be observed except what they consider theirs. 
And there is a point there, and that point is when you get to a point where you 
have no respect for the laws of (lie community in which you live you are get¬ 
ting to a danger point. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Well, would it lie fair to assume, then, Mr. 
Fee, from what you have said, dealing only with the advantages that unionism 
has brought to the worker, that the worker has profited by a higher wage, by 
shorter hours, and by better working conditions? 

Mr. Fee. A certain clique, or certain set of men. They are not the only 
working men in Ihe country. We all have to work, and those outside of that 
circle are injured by if to a certain extent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far as the members, the unionists, are con¬ 
cerned, would that hold good in their case? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That their wages have been raised, their hours 
have been shortened, their working conditions have been improved? 

Mr. Fee. Well, now, in working conditions, there is a point, too. These men, 
I think, think that a working condition is improved where a man is prevented 
from doing a fair day’s work. 

You take the ambition out of a man, and you take that out of a man (hat is 
a man. Now, I know positively that there is no excuse for any young man, I 
don't care whether he is a boy without or with parents, and so forth, that if 
lie has ambition and wishes to do something for himself he has every oppor¬ 
tunity in this country to do if. 

We have night, schools, public night schools and private night schools, where 
lie can go and study and apply himself and improve himself in that particular 
line in whieli he is engaged. But 11 is the indolent, the person or the boy that 
does not realize the necessity of doing this, and he gets along and gels Into a 
groove and keeps going there and never does any better. But he can do it if 
lie will. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, as a citizen, Mr. Fee, forget for the 
moment that you are a contractor, ns a citizen knowing the conditions as well 
as you do know them, If yon bail the power would you, in the interest of the 
common welfare, in the interest of society generally, would you or would you 
not wipe out unionism? 

Mr. Fee. I would wipe out the dictatorship. I would teach men to he right. 
I would teach them to believe what wns right. I would teach them to not 
believe that their so-called laws are above the laws of the land. You can take 
any man and give him power and let him remain there—you can’t do It with¬ 
out ruining him and ruining the body which he deals with. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, then, you would not wipe out unionism, 
hut you would want to wipe out the evils which it has developed? 
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Mr. Fke. That Is correct; unionism I don’t believe in wiping out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if you could be satisfied, Mr. Fee—that is, 
one of the objections to unionism tliut you have, as the result of your experi¬ 
ence, is what has become known us the closed shop? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, the unions not permitting the employer 
to employ anyone but a union member? 

Mr. Fee. Correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You regard (fiat as one of (lie evils? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Supposing it would lie shown In your satisfaction 
tlmt die closed shop would mean the death of unionism, would you still favor 
the open shop? 

Mr. Fee. I don’t think (hat a condition of that kind would come about. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, the question is not whether it would or not. 

Mr. Fee. Well, I know, hut to eliminate any factor that might come in of 
that nature, I believe that a body composed of both masters and craftsmen— 
now, there are illegal men, and men who will not observe the law among 
business men, just as much as there are among anybody else, and you have 
to take care of them, and the way to take care of them is t It rough organiza¬ 
tion. Now, to eliminate that limn from getting the upper hand, to eliminate 
the illegal mind that is in control of the union from getting the upper hand, 
have a body composed of botii. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Evidently I haven't made my question clear, 
Mr. Fee. I take it tliut you are not opposed to unionism? 

Mr. Fee. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are opposed to what you believe is an mil 
in unionism? 

Mr. Fee. Correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The closed shop. 

Mr. Fee. Correel. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And yet, if it could lie shown to your satisfac¬ 
tion that tlie open simp meant the wiping out of unionism, (lie ileaili of 
unionism, would you still favor the open shop? 

Mr. Fee. Well, you are assuming tlmt you could wipe old unionism? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y'cs. ’ 

Mr. Fee. You can’t do it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, supposing the open shop would wipe it nut? 

Mr. Fee. Well, it won’t wi|H> it out. You can’t wipe it out any more than 
you could wipe out a church by opposition. It is in the people and il will 
stay here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, your answer to my question, as I 
take it, is simply that you can’t wipe out unionism? 

Mr. Fee. No. sir: you can’t, in my belief. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lint supposing you could by the open shop, which 
would you then favor, the union or the open shop? 

Mr. Fee. I think, for the benefit of the country at large, (lie open shop 
would be preferable. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In that case you would wipe out unionism? 

Mr. Fee. No: I would nol, because you can’t do il. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, I gathered a moment ago, Mr. Fee, Had 
if there was u choice, if you hail to choose between wiping out unionism or 
willing out the open shop, you would let tlie open shop stand and let union¬ 
ism go? 

Mr. Fee. Well, you are assuming Unit i concede that unionism can be wilted 
out. Now, I don’t concede tlmt, because I don’t believe it can he done. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, do you believe that unionism can exist 
with tlie open shop? 

Air. Fee. It cun decidedly; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give instances to the commission, Mr. 
Fee, where unionism flourishes with the open simp? 

Mr. Fee. It existed in this city under open-shop conditions before the 
unionists gained control. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, but were the conditions to the workers as 
favorable 1 lien as now? 

Mr. Fee. In some respects, yes; In some respects, no. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were tlie wages as high as they are now? 
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Mr. Fee. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were the hours as short as they aro now? 

Mr. Fee. No; not during my time. 

(Joinmissioner Weinstock. >So that while (he unions us unions do exist, de¬ 
spite tin* open shop, they are not as posjierous as they were with the closed 
shop? 

Mr. Fee. The circle- 

Commissioner Weinstock. For their number? 

Mr. Fee. For their number; yes. Hut there are others besides that that must 
Ik- taken into consideration. Take the conditions of a community ; you have to 
lake the community as a whole; you can not consider or take any particular 
circle and say the community are successful or unsuccessful according to that 
circle. 

Mr. Weinstock. Arc you at nil familiar with the conditions that prevail In 
Australasia and New Zealand? 

Mr. FpE. Beg pardon? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you familiar with the conditions that prevail 
in Australasia and New Zealand? 

Mr. Fee. No; I am not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Lei me briefly tell you (lie story of Australasia and 
ask you whether you think it would fit here: In Australasia and New Zealand, 
where they have compulsory arbitration—which I don’t want to bring out as an 
issue—the courts have decided that (lie employer shall give unionists the prefer¬ 
ence in employment, provided, howerer, that the unions are open: liiey accept 
anybody who applies for membership; provided, also, that the Initiation fee 
shall not exceed, say, 65 cents; provided the monthly dues do not exceed, say, 50 
eenls. In other words, they have a closed shop with file open union. Now, 
workers—and the farmers came down and loaded the goods and threw the 
unions? 

Mr. Fee. Well, I believe that- if T remember correctly—I was reading in the 
paper some time ago where there was a dock strike on' in Australia—the dock 
workers—and the farmers came down and loaded the goods and threw the 
dock men out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Fee. Now, if a condition of that kind would not remedy things of that 
kind, I say positively it is no good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Cease remember, Mr. Fee, that under the Aus¬ 
tralian law it does not apply to all industries; it only applies to those industries 
that voluntarily come in under (he law. The dock strikers at that time, per¬ 
haps, had not come in under the law, and they were at liberty to strike, pist as 
they would be here; but only the industries that come in under the law and 
rulings of Hie courts are Unit the employers shall give the union man the pref¬ 
erence, provided the union is an open union. 

Mr. Fee. Well, I do not know just how the laws are down there.' But T had n 
talk witti some moil that have come up from Australia about the conditions in 
general, and from wind I have read and been told f have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the plan in vogue in Australia is a failure, for the reason 1 believe 
flint any scheme which will not prevent the tying up of work, the loss of time 
and money-, is a failure. What I wanted is something that will prevenl strikes 
and keep the machinery going while puexfions are being adjusted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon pointed out. Mr. Fee, (hal lbe' union made 
itself a monopoly by establishing prohibitory examinations? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Willi a view of limiting the number of members 
in a union? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that that, in year opinion, was an evil; tlmt 
(lint ought not to lie done? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very well. Now, supposing tlmt evil was rem¬ 
edied, and supposing tlmt you had the open union in place of the closed union; 
find is, closed against all but a limited number of men, would you still object to 
tlie union? 

Mr. Fee. I would object to (lie closed simp because T do not believe that a 
union 1ms the rigid to force n man onto some particular belief, as far as work- 
jhg conditions go. any more than I believe that it lias the right to Impose upon 
him certain religious beliefs. 
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< ommissloner IVeinstock. I see. Then you would be opposed to the dosed 
shop even If they had an open union? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Whin stock. You would be opposed to the dosed shop under 
an circumstances? 

Mr. Fee. I do not believe In forcing a man to join the union any more- 
joining the union, commercial organization, or otherwise. I believe that the 
organization should he made such that the man would be glad to join it, not to 
use force. And to do that, if you run it on right anil Just lines, no matter 
whether business, association, or union, remember the other man, and no mat¬ 
ter how much you have been injured by him still remember that he has rights, 
and beep yourself within the laws of the country within which vou live. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Are you familiar, Mr. Fee, with initiation fees in 
the various crafts connected with the building trades? 

Mr. Fi:ic. No; I am not with all of them. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Could you get those and furnish them, to this 
commission? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. The list of Initiation fees in the various crafts? 
Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

(See Fee Exhibit No. 3.) 

Commissioner IVeinstock. IYo shall lie very glad to have it. One more 

f iuestton: You pointed out in the bricklayers’ Industry 'where the brick masons 
evied a tax of one-half of I per cent on the contractors. 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. IVhat becomes of that one-half of 1 per cent’ 

Mr. F ee. It is paid into the union. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. For what purpose? 

Mr. Fee. They say that it is paid—that it is used for (lie furthering of the 
brick industry. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Who in (lie end pays that one-half of 1 per cent? 
Mr. Fee. Well, the owner will eventually pay that, that is true. There are 
cases in (his city where the contractor had to pay it, where it was percentage 
uork and where the eliarge came in and the owner did not consider it a charge 
in the cost of the building, but a eliarge that if it had to be paid, had to lie 
paid by the contractor. Therefore tiie contractor would have to pay it. Hut 
after that conies in vogue, if it does come in vogue, it will come on the owner. 
Commissioner IVeinstock. Ultimately? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. And lie added on the cost? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir; just the same as compensation taxes and insurance taxes 
and all those things. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Can you tell the commission upon wlint ground 
tin- brick masons have levied (lie tax; what reasons they have offered? 

Mr. Fee. Just heeause they are strong enough to do it. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Just an arbitrary measure? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. No oilier reason behind It? 

Mr. Fee. The only reason given is that they are going to use that money to 
further the brick Industry. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. That is the alleged reason? 

Mr. Fee. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Have you been ulile to learn what the real pur¬ 
pose is in levying tills tux, what the actual use is to which the money is put? 

Mr. Fee. I do not know. I presume it eventually will be turned into the 
union’s funds, but that is what they claim at the present time, because even 
now some of them are advocating and saying, “Well, if we cun put this over, 
we won’t have to pay any dues; it will run the union.” So that while at the 
present time it Is supposed to lie used for the furthering of die brick industry, 
eventually it would remain in the treasury of the bricklayers’ union and be 
used for its personal benefit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlmt is all. 

Chairman IVat.sh. Mr. C.arretson would like to ask a few questions. 
Commissioner Gabretson. I would like to know ethically wlint the difference 
Is between that one-half of 1 per cent—bear in mind I ain not passing on the 
merits of it in any way, one way or die other—but ethically what is the differ¬ 
ence between the moral of that levy and the moral of the employer of fifty 
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or a hundred thousand men in the State levying a hospital fee of a dollar on 
that many laborers when they get nothing for it, virtually ? 

Mr. Fee. Well, a levy on a man for hospital services, I presume, is on the 
theory that the men receive their money when injured. If he does not_ . 

Commissioner Garretson. Not recpive ids money. 

Mr. Fee. Well, he receives the value, or another man does who is injured 

Commissioner Garret,son. fin theory that is possibly correct; how‘is It in 
fact? 

Mr. Fra;. Well, T don't know. 

Commissioner Garretson. The laborer, Is lie consulted In that? Have you 
attended any of these hearings? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir; I was here. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have heard how much the laborer was con¬ 
sulted in that, matter? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ethically, is one any more right 1 linn the other? 

Mr. Fee. Well, if you were to ask me if the levying of a tax on labor such 
as is done or has been done in the past in camps, why I would say it was 
not right. 

Commissioner Garretson. There is as much moral justification for it ns 
you hold there is for this one-lmlf of 1 per cent and no more, possibly? 

Mr. Fee. Well, they are both wrong, 1 think. As to what degree, I wouldn’t 
care to state at the present time. 

Commissioner Garretson. In one at least the contractor can pass it on to 
Hie owner, but in the other the man can’t: pass it on to anybody; lie is against 
bedrock. Is not that correct? 

Mr. Fee. Well, there are so many different angles you can look at that 
that I don’t want to answer a question like that offhand. 

Commissioner Garretson. When you spoke of the fact that a man took 
>' contract at a certain price, owing to the methods that wore employed possibly 
liy architects or others in getting the prices, and that there were only two 
Gangs open to him—one was to do cheap work, the other to take the loss. 
If (hero was no union, wouldn’t there he a third rule—cut the wages? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; I don’t think so. Conditions are a great deal different 
now from what they were a few years ago. 

Commissioner Garretson. Wlia't lias made the difference, the union? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; it is not the union. You take corporations 10 years ago 
would do tilings that the individual would not do. You take to-day, and 
individuals will go further than a corporation will. Tn other words, a cor¬ 
poration at the present time, with few exceptions—there are exceptions, of 
course—will take and carry on its business, conduct its business closer to 
the law than some individuals will. 

Commissioner Garretson. You hold I he corporation has developed a soul 
then ? ’ 

Mr. Fee. Well, I think it is public opinion ihnt is forcing it to do that, and 
public opinion would take and force conditions of this kind as well. It would 
he to the interest of tho contractor to see that a man did not underpay. 

Commissioner Garretson. You think tlds spirit of '7(5 is having its effect on 
the corporation? 

Mr. Fee. Well, I would not lie Justified in saying just what it is, hut I 
think there is a good deal of manhood in an American yet. 

Commissioner Garretson. No matter what easte lie is? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ho you believe this spirit of '70 lias any effect 
in keeping the unions alive, or are you an ardent believer that they can’t lie 
abolished? 

Mr. Fee. The spirit of ’70 was for right and the spirit of ’70 as taught by the 
labor lenders is for wrong. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are still working toward It? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; going further from It all the time. 

Commissioner Garretson. I mean, keeping the spirit alive. 

Mr. Fee. When any leader of any organization, no matter whether husi- 
aess, labor, or otherwise, puts itself above the laws of the land in which it 
exists it ts getting on dangerous grounds. 

Commissioner Garretson. What would you hold is the difference between 
uisregariMnj; the law and securing the passage of a vicious law? 

Mr. Fee. I beg your pardon? Will you repeat Hint? 
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Commissioner Garretson. What would you hold is the difference between 
disregarding the law and securing the passage and enactment of u vicious 
law'/ 

Mr. Fee. Well, I think the labor unions are securing the passage of a good 
many vicious laws right at the present time. 

Commissioner Garretson. Anybody else doing it? 

Mr. Fee. There ure others doing it; they are not the only ones. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has anybody done it in the past except labor 
unions? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir; there have been. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Then, they haven’t a monopoly of all evil then? 

Mr. Fee. Indeed not. 

Commissioner Gabketson. In this matter of making them see the light that 
you referred to—that you thought that a man who was wrong could lie made 
to see the light, were you here tiie other day, Monday and Tuesday of last week? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You didn't hear the way a man over in Stockton 
was made to see the light? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Then, you could not give testimony as to whether 
you thought that was a desirable way or not. You stated you could not con¬ 
ceive of a position where a man should lie barred from a position on account of 
his belief? 

Mr. Fee. Correct. Government or State position. 

Commissioner Garretson. Aland postmasters. They are barred on account 
of their beliefs. Thai is a political belief, It is said to be, I don’t know, I never 
had many of those. But are not men barred from all Government positions as 
a general proposition on account of political beliefs, under the spoils system? 

Mr. Fee. As a political proposition they are, I believe. To the victor belongs 
tiie spoils, they claim, hut that is a condition—that is etirely different from a 
proposition of forcing a mail. lie is mil forced to lie a Democrat, or lie is not 
forced to lie a Republican, or any other belief. He can Join whatever lie wishes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But he can't get the jmsition unless lie does. 

Mr. Fee. If lie is in vvilli tiie victor lie can. But the other conditions is, 
you force a map into a tiling whether he wishes or not. 

Commissioner Garretson. You talk of Hie matter of force. Personally from 
my own—isn't it a fact that there is no force on any man to become a Republi¬ 
can or Democrat? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; there is not. 

Commissioner Gabketson. But lie can’t get tin* position when one or the other 
party is dominant unless he does do it? 

Mr. Fee. If a man takes and becomes a Republican or Democrat just to get a 
jol), lie is a very poor mail. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; lie is; lint the fact remains that that is true. 

Mr. Fee. if is in your own will, lie can do either. There is not any forcing 
on him to do either. 

Commissioner Gviuietson. How about applied to (he labor union? If lie be¬ 
comes a unionist he can get the job—1 am talking umv about this closed or 
open shop theory, 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. If he becomes a unionist, lie gels the job; if lie 
don't, be don't; that is all. Then (lie theory is exactly the same as tiie political 
theory. 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; it is not. There is a big difference. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.kh. Mr. Lennon would like in ask a few ipiestions. 

Commissioner Lennon, Mr. Fee, you informed us you had been a member of 
the union at one time; wiiat union was It? 

Mr. Fee. No. 22, of tills city. 

Commissioner Lennon. No. 22 of wlmt trade? 

Mr. Fee. Carpenters. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long were you a member of the carpenters’ 
union? 

Mr. Fee. I think I was a member at one time three or four years, and (lien 
I went away from the city, and then I was hack, and I was a member again. 
Just what period the second time I could not say without looking it up. 
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Commissioner. Lennon. While you were u memlier of the brotherhood of 
carpenters did you ever in the meeting of the carpenters hearing them pass 
resolutions or motions limiting the output? 

Mr. Fee. Those are not done openly. We have a concrete case of that kind 
witli the roofers right now in this city. There is not a motion on their books; 
there is not a thing in their by-laws to support it or that you can find, but il. 
is a fact that they limit the output and tine a man and disrate a man it' he takes 
and works beyond a certain point, 30 squares a day on a straight roof. 

Commissioner Lennon. Can a carpenter or does a carpenter to-day do as 
much work as you did when you were a carpenter and a member of tlie union? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; they do not. 

Commissioner Lennon. They do not. You spoke in answer to one of the ques¬ 
tions—you said tiie character of the supply was local. What is the character 
of the members of the unions in the building trades in this city as to skill, as to 
citizenship, as to taking care of their families and the other tilings that go to 
make decent men in the community? 

Mr. Fee. Well, when I say locality, did you understand I meant they were 
native sons? 

Commissioner Lennon. No, sir; 1 didn’t; but what I understood you to mean 
was they were men who lived ill San Francisco. 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir; the greater majority of them, and surrounding oilies. 

Commissioner Lennon. How, as to other things; what is their diameter as to 
skill, as to taking care of their families, and as to their general standing in the 
community us men? 

Mr. Fee. Well, as to their skill—you take the American-horn man and boy 
and lie must he exceptionally bright if he becomes a skilled mechanic. We liave 
really no apprentice law. A boy can go to work for a man under certain condi¬ 
tions, if lie is permitted to by the union, and lie can work there for a certain 
time, and if lie wishes lie can leave at any time. His wages in the carpenters 
are set for a certain period, and then at a certain period they are advanced. 
Ill other words, at regular periods, say six- months. I don't know just exactly 
wind tiie period is, but say for example Unit every six mouths his Hugos are 
advanced. 

Well, lie is not compelled to stay with one mail, and if lie is bright and gets 
along in rough work, and lie thinks lie can get more work with some one else, 
lie can leave him and go. Tiie result of that condition is that an Amerlian-horn 
hoy very seldom, unless lie is exceptionally bright, becomes a finished mechanic 
in his line. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know whether the building com motors, take 
the country at large, or take San Francisco, we are talking about San Francisco, 
do they employ ns large a number of apprentices as I lie law of the unions 
permits? 

Mr. Fee. I could not answer Hint. 

Onmmissioncr Lennon. You don’t know whether they do or not? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You mentioned as your view of the local situation 
Hint labor conditions—that means wages anil rules enforced by Hie unions— 
prevents San Francisco from growing as compared with other cities. Do you 
know ns to the conditions recently in cities like St. Louis and Memphis and 
Louisville, and similar cities in the east the size of this, ns to comparison as to 
how they are growing? 

Mr. Fee. I do not. Ilut I wouldn’t consider It a proper comparison for this 
reason. The country surrounding ttiis city Is entirely different from tiie country 
surrounding those cities. We have nil immense Slate witli a very small popu¬ 
lation, and if conditions were such it was inviting at all there is no reason why 
this city should not he going by leaps and bounds. You take a State that could 
support 30.000,000 and 1ms only 3,000,000, and you can’t find better climatic con¬ 
ditions or better soil in tiie railed Stales, and there must be some reason why 
It is held hack. 

Commissioner Lennon. Isn't the main reason that these other cities grow 
more rapidly Hum San Francisco on account of the fact they are surrounded 
by a thickly populated country? 

Mr. Fee. I don’t look at it that way, because a city’s growth depends on tin* 
country, and those countries have been Ailing up for years, and naturally the 
city keeps in line with the country, equalizes as to growth. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe the building contractors, If the oppor¬ 
tunity presented to them, would assume the right to absolutely dominate the 
building trades of this city without regard to the working man? 

Mr. Fee. No, sir; I do not. There are some individuals that would, but the 
majority of them would not, and those that would, would not be permitted to do 
so. That is my opinion. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you suggest to the commission that they re¬ 
commend to Congress some form of legislation that would under all circum¬ 
stances prevent strikes? 

Mr. Fee. You are getting into a question that is too deep for me. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Well, you in your reply, I think to Mr. Weinstock, 
indicated your belief that strikes should he settled? 

Mr. Fee. Yes; they should be; but I do not consider myself competent to 
consider a condition throughout the entire United States us limited to tlds 
Stale. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you be in favor of this commission recom¬ 
mending to the State of California or to the board of supervisors or commis¬ 
sion, whatever you have here in this State, that they enact legislation that 
under all circumstances would prevent strikes in San Francisco? 

Mr. Fee. Weil, at the present time I would not say. I think those things 
would he better worked out, the men that are interested in the business and 
the workers. A man taking and considering and giving thought, etc., to ques¬ 
tions of that kind, it might change his views. 

Commissioner Lennon. WImt are (lie relations existing between contractors 
and the building trades iu this city; I mean as being friendly, man to man, 
with eaelt other. 

Mr. Fee. They are very cordial. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I care to ask. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Fee, you heard Commissioner Garrelson a 
moment ago compare the hospital fees exacted from workers, especially in 
camps, with the tux imposed upon the contractors by the brick masons? 

Mr. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What compensation does tiie coutructor get for 
that half of 1 per cent? 

Mr. Fee. Absolutely none. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No couqiensution whatever? 

Air. Fee. Absolutely none. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, is it or is it not a fact that if you or I was 
a worker should enter one of these camps and should be taxed, say a dollar 
for hospital fees- 

Air. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And should tie taken sick the next day—sickness 
through accident—that we would lie entitled to medical treatment and to 
hospital treatment indefinitely for that $1—is that true? 

Air. Fee. I don’t think a person would lie entitled to it indefinitely. You pay, 
for instance, a dollar a mouth into an order, you are entitled to hospital 
treatment, to iiospital expenses for a certain period of time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, let us call it for a certain period of time, 
then. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Fee said he didn’t know, and asked to tie excused 
from answering that, because it was not in his line. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; hut lie does know this, that tiie worker, when 
he contributes his fifty, seventy-five, or a dollar a month, is entitled to certain 
compensation for it. Is that true? 

Air. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far as you know? 

Air. Fee. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, it is not a fair comparison that Is pointed 
out by Air. Garret sou? 

Mr. Fee. I wouldn’t consider that a proper comparison on myself at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Commons wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Fee, some of the witnesses in Seattle and Port¬ 
land, in tiie lumber business, testified to what they called a lumber embargo 
here In San Francisco. Do you know what that refers to? Can you describe 
it? Are you in any position lo give us any information in regard to that so 
called? 
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Mr. Fee. It is keeping out finished lumber in this city. 

Commissioner Commons. How does it work; what is the rule? 

Mr. Fee. The rule Is that the building trades council will not permit any 
mill working finished lumber to come into this city to be handled in this city 
on buildings unless the mills manufacturing the same work under the same 
working hours and the same wages (hat mills do in San Francisco. Now, 
there are mills outside of San Francisco that are working union men. Hut in 
that location the wage is not the same ns in mills here in the city. Now, a 
mill of that character could not ship millwork into this city and have it 
handled by men on the buildings. 

Commissioner Commons. IIow much of an element of cost in the finished 
lumber is this additional expense? Have you figured that out? 

Mr. Fee. Well, I would not bo able to say. It is not only one thing. It Is 
a fact, and only one of the things which runs the cost of a building excessive 
in tlds city. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there an association of employers in the milling 
industry here? 

Mr. Fee. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Ho they have agreements with any of the unions, 
the building trades? 

Mr. Fee. They did have. 

Commissioner Commons. On this matter? 

Mr. Fee. They did have. That agreement lias expired, but the conditions 
are still in force, or are still enforced by the building trades council. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlial is the nature of that agreement? 

Mr. Fee. A copy of it Is in the brief there. Ir is too long to read. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you, Mr. Fee. 

Mr. McCarthy. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. P, H. MCCARTHY. 

Chairman Walsh. Tour name, please. 

Mr. McCarthy. P. H. McCarthy. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you live, Mr. McCarthy? 

Sir. McCarthy. San Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt business. 

Mr. McCarthy. Carpenter by trade; president building trades council. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in San Francisco? 

Mr. McCarthy. Since I8S6, April. 

Chairman Walsii. How long have you occupied your present position as 
president ? 

Mr. McCarthy. Since July, 1800, president of the San Francisco Building 
Trades Council; president of the State building trades council, since January, 
approximately, 1901. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had submitted to you a list of questions, Mr. 
McCarthy, to which you might make response here to-day? 

Mr. McCarthy. I believe they were addressed to my office; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you receive them? 

Mr. McCarthy. I haven’t lmd them drawn to my attention. I haven’t notice 
of them—the first notice I have of them was when (lie previous speaker pro¬ 
ceeded to rend to the commission a well-defined set of questions, and then the 
answers. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you mean by that you have not hud sufficient 
opportunity to do it. Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. McCarthy. Weil- 

Chairman Walsh. There seems to he some mix-up that I don't understand 
about this. 

Mr. McCarthy. Well, I would have had the opportunity, ami have the incli¬ 
nation; I haven’t had them drawn to m,v attention, though I understand they 
readied my office all right. I am prepared to answer any question that may 
lie asked. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long do you think it would take you, Mr. McCarthy, 
to put those questions in such form, and tiie answers, so that you could put it 
in a very exhaustive and complete manner? 

Mr. McCarthy. Just now I would prefer dealing with the question right 
here, because I may not get on opportunity, due to the activities of the gentle¬ 
man who just left the stand, who is quite busy throughout this State. 
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Chairman Wal.su. I have no outline. 

Mr. Thompson, what Is the line of questions you wanted to ask Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. Thompson. I have been looking for the outline, Mr. Chairman, this 
morning. 

Chairman Walsh. There has been some mix-up about this some way. I 
think the witness ought to have the same questions. 

Mr. McCarthy. Have you got a copy of them here? If you have, I will 
deal with them now. 

Mr. Thompson. I haven’t got a copy of anything. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think I have a copy here. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the one we had lust night. 

Commissioner Wli.\ stock. No; I haven’t it here. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like the same questions that were asked of Mr. 
Fee given to Mr. McCarthy. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tes; I think they are here. 

Mr. McCarthy. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, Mr. Weinstock, please. Let me see Unit, 
please, Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. McCarthy. It is addressed to Grant Fee, general contractor. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; hut Mr. Fee didn't answer the questions that we have 
got here. 

Mr. Thompson. As far as the contractors are concerned, the representati\es 
of the employers, we suggested that tiiey tell their own story. 

Chairman Walsh. That they tell their own story without regard to any 
questions? 

(Here the typewritten questions and replies of Mr. Grant Fee were handed 
to YVitness McCarthy.) 

Chairman Walsh. Those are the questions of Mr. Fee, and ids answers in 


writing, there. 

Mr. McCarthy. Question 1—I see the answers are here, and I was just 
looking to see how erroneous they are. “ The demand and supply of labor in 
the building trades." Frequently the supply is much greater than (he demand ; 
seldom or never is it the other way, unless when something extraordinary 
appears, some extra rush, then for a brief period of time the supply may not 
be equal. That rarely occurs. 

Question 2: “The character of the supply.” Just a moment: What is meant 
by the character of the supply ? It is not definite. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose tiie quality of the lullin'—labor supply. 

Air. McCarthy. Is that wlml it means? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think so, quality of the labor supply. 

Mr. McCarthy. The answer: Good. 

Question 3: “Different occupations represented.” Men engaged in different 
crafts making up the different departments of labor, both as to the building 
trades and miscellaneous trades. 

Question 4: “ Proportion of.” Again 1 must ask wliat is meant by that? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I don’t think that is material. 

Commissioner Lennon. It evidently means skilled and unskilled. That would 
be my conclusion from the way the questions ure usually put. 

Mr McCarthy. In the building industry approximately !»t or 05 per cent 


unskilled; 5 to 6 iier cent skilled. 

Question 5: “Skilled and unskilled." Is that question, Mr. Chairman, 
skilled and unskilled—question 4 must have for Its purpose something else. 
Question 4 is applied to question 5 ns found here. 

Question B: “Relonging to labor unions.” In the building industry, for Hie 
good of tiiis State, all that we can have of them in the unions, only those who 
we can't induce, good Americanized men, to join remain on the outside. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, Mr. McCarthy, the question means 
out of ali the labor supply in the State at this time, what proportion is un¬ 
organized and what proportion is organized. „ „ 

Mr. McCarthy. I take it for grunted, commissioner, that there is not that 
man born who could give it. My answer is the only proper reply. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you have no definite way to get it? 

Mr. McCarthy. And nobody else; nobody else. 

Question 7: “Native uml foreign.” Both. 

Question 8: “ Married and single.” Both. 

Question 9- “Difficulty experienced in making use of the services of non¬ 
union men.” We do not have any dtfflcuity within the confines of the labor 
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union movement. The employer alone Is Interested in the nonunion feature 
of it. For that purpose he has established what he terms at times an open 
shop. The people generally don’t know what he means when he gives expres¬ 
sion to that thought, unless it is closet! to the union man. 

Question 10: “Reasons for this.” Which is fully covered by my answer to 
nine. « 

Question 11: “Is it justifiable”? Tlmt also has to do with nine. Several 
pages here written with regard to the employer’s views of it. I suppose they 
have made out that it is not justifiable. • I am not concerned about that. 

Paragraph 2, question 1: “What seasonal fluctuations take place In the 
demand for labor in these occupations”? Well, we told the world California 
can work the year around. They could, generally, if we had the work. Winter, 
summer, springtime, we have just the same as they have in other places, but 
we find ourselves, in very large numbers at times, generally in the winter¬ 
time, Idle. 

Question 2: “ Causes for these changes.” Lack of employment for the work¬ 
ingmen. Climatic conditions, I suppose, such as rain. Right here I want 
to say this is one State In the United States where the people who work on 
the outside love rain in the wintertime. It means better times for the coming 
year. 

Question 3: “What similar fluctuations take place in the volume of the 
labor supply ” ? Some winters we have thousands out of employment. And that, 
I believe, that the Government, either through the Federal Government or 
through the local State government should prefer to take care and make 
through useful employment of thousands who are thrown Into Idleness during 
those months. I understand flint.California lias not a right and title to nil of it, 
that other States are similarly situated, or rather visited by large numbers of 
wage earners who are thrown Into idleness, and, as a result, suffering is 
general. 

Paragraph 3, question 1: What arc the methods use for connecting the jot) 
with the job hunter ”? I believe we have the best method. It Is not generally 
regarded as sueli by the employer. Tiie employer loves to see the employee 
running around the city, hopping from ladder to ladder, and from staircase 
to staircase, and from roof to roof, inquiring from the different foremen and 
superintendents ns to whether or not there is a position there for him, re¬ 
gardless of the fact that the employer only a short period of time has stepped 
away from the threshhold of I he same position, file journeyman, our union. 
Because if gives him the advantage of reducing the wage, a wage far in some 
Instances below the minimum assigned and agreed on by the union, the building 
trades council, the other councils, and the employers, to figure in open com¬ 
petition in Ihe open competitive market-—it gives him the opportunity, I say, to 
offer less than that, thereby making that gain for himself. That is the very 
benevolent employer's view and theory of objecting to the telephoning to the 
hendqunrters, where he says the men are inexperienced and Incompetent, and 
they have to stay there in Idleness. He feels it would he better for them, 
letter for their circulation, for their blood, to travel nil over the cll.v and 
wear out. their shoes and wear out their clothes looking for a job. when they 
can get It at headquarters, because lie is not afforded the opportunity of 
trafficking in their gullibleness and lack of strength to oppose him. 

Tt has cost the building trades council in the past three years approximately 
$1,900 to hunt up just such contractors and offer and actually pay less than 
the minimum scale of wages agreed on by everybody who made a profession 
out of the building Industry, as the minimum. And ns we are told here to-day 
that the system is not a good one. It is not a good one for such employers. 
They hove a desire to reduce the wages In that way. Hut it is a very just one. 

Question 2 under that paragraph: “Extent to which the trade-union acts 
ns its own employment agency,” The previous question. 

Question 3: “How satisfactory is this method for both sides concerned?” 
I believe I have explained fully in my reply to the first question. 

Question 4: “Extent of Ihe resort to the private employment agency.” 
Frequently we find contractors sending to private employment agencies, suen 
as we have in this city. We can only find one cause for it, and that Is that 
they want cheap help. In order to turn out a good job for the owner. Cheap 
Incompetent help always gives to the owner a good job. 

Question 5: “How does the trade-union keep track of employers needing 
help and workers needing Jobs?” Formerly by inquiry, both the employer 
and employee alike; later, secretaries of the various organizations and other 
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officers would get in touch with the number of men thrown out of employ¬ 
ment. 

Question 1, paragraph 4: “What is the extent of the unemployed In the 
building trades? ” For the past three years we have had some thousands on 
the streets, at one time 11,000. Approximately 14 months ago we had 11,000 
men on the streets of this city. The number was very carefully canvassed for 
the purpose of taking up with the governor of this State. That was due to 
the tremendous degree of prosperity that we were domiciled or living in, who— 
ns the previous speaker said—it was assigned to the labor- unions, all of which 
we will reach later. 

Question 2: “ Means of minimizing this unemployment.” There are a great 
many avenues through which we may labor in order to do tills, I presume. 
The employer -never touches on It, but we have a very clear idea as to what 
should be done. If there are more men than the thousands—if there are 
more men than there are jobs, the hours of labor should tie reduced. There 
is no reason why ten or eleven thousand mechanics equally competent with 
those who are tlien employed should lie walking the streets save and except 
there was no employment for them, and in periods of depression of that kind 
visiting this or any other city or any other State, generally the hours of labor 
should be reduced. 

When the eight-hour day was brought into play, why there were men in 
this city, women too, who believed that the wheels of progress was going to 
stop; that we could never get anywhere since we were rude enough to come 
down to eight hours. But most thinking people now, at least most sane people, 
have long ere this realized that eight hours is to-ilay due to the manner in 
which machinery has developed, entirely too many. 

When I was learning my trade as an apprentice, when I was an appren¬ 
tice carpenter, the number of feet of molding that I would turn out in months, 
four or five months, could ho turned out in two or three days to-day with the 
high-power, high-speed machine, ‘with a man and a hoy tending it. Yet I 
only worked 10 hours in those days. If working to-day I would work 8, which 
•is by no-means in proportion to the rapidity of that machine, the manner in 
which it turns out the work that I was in those days engaged in. And yet 
the deal 'employer criticizes the eight-hour day, and eritieizes as vicious the 
Institution, the union movement that brought it about and is endeavoring to 
perpetuate it. And in that regard t desire to say that the employer, honestly 
inclined to do the right thing, and there are many of them, many of them, 
would be powerless to do anything for organized labor, for the community or 
for himself unless it was for the labor union—only for the labor union, 
putting it in better form, because the employer, compelled to figure in the 
open competitive market, desirous of doing the right tiling, would he stopped 
right on the very threshold of his anticipation of doing the right tiling by the 
employer desirous of doing the wrong thing. The employer, in other words, 
willing to work the eight-hour day mid willing to lie good and honest, paying 
an honest day’s wage, would be met at the very threshold by tiie employer 
who desired to work 10 hours a day and pay half that wage figured on being 
paid bv die honestly inclined employer. And it is the union movement, and 
the union movement only, that cmnpels that viciously inclined, would-be good 
American citizen, to get off his foot and stand by the union movement and 
gives the opportunity to the legitimate, well-balanced, honest employer to pay 
a decent wage and get the job. Otherwise lie would not get the job and 
would not be able to pay the wage. 

■ Question 3 ?I believe, is answered. 

Question 1, paragraph 5: “ M’liat are the working relations between the build¬ 
ing trades council and the building trades employers’ association?” Until to¬ 
day we had felt that our relations were very much to be looked up to by both, 
very much to be courted by both. They were entirely amicable and harmonious. 

If we are to take the testimony given by the previous speaker representing 
the employers, they are a poor criterion to go by. We have been mistaken In 

that. 'I'**' . „ . . 

I presume that if the building trades employers. 90 per cent, were allowed to 
make our laws, then the situation would be all right. There is no doubt about 
it. That thought possibly comes to the employers by reason of the fact that 
approximately 80 or 90 per cent of those dear brothers were members of our 
organizations, some of them were not very long ago. Now they have left the 
union movement and become members of the great employing builders of this 
citv, they would like to make our laws for us. Now, we don’t want that; we 
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don’t believe that is full - . We don’t ask to make the laws for the building con¬ 
tractors or the builders’ exchange. We simply ask to confer with them. Some¬ 
times we are turned down. They don't like to confer with us. We believe we 
have a right to frame our own laws. And our laws have been passed upon by no 
less an authority than the supreme court of this Static in l’arkinsou r, Mc¬ 
Carthy. And every Judge on that bench—and surely some of them must he as 
honest and ns square as the general contractors and the contractors’ association 
are—-every judge on that bench concurred that the building trades council of 
this great State, the State building trades council of California, was right, 
and that it had n right to go further within the laws laid down in the con¬ 
stitution of this State, in harmony with the grant of power known as the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States and laid down heretofore—we could go much 
further than we ever thought wo could go and had ever gone up to that time. 

And yet we hear so much talk about good Americanism and living within the 
law. The trouble is the gentleman who recently Stepped from the threshold 
of the journeymen’s bench into the glorious and sacred portals of the con¬ 
tractor feels that lie should make our laws, and that he is better adapted now 
that he is a contractor to make them than we are. 

Iu that regard I am reminded of a controversy that arose recently between 
the contractors and the building trades council, which council is, according to 
the last speaker, an Institution that makes laws and hands them out to the 
contractors and says, “This be what jou must do and this is what you must 
not do,” 

Now, we haven’t any record of any such action on the part of the building 
trades council—none whatever. Whenever the building trades council asks for 
an Increase of wage for one of its affiliated unions, or whenever it asks for a 
reduction of hours for one of its affiliated unions, that council first, Ifjrougli its 
paid representatives, known as business agents in the Held, visits the various 
employers, gels an expression of opinion from them, notes carefully the views 
expressed by those employers for and against, and reports back to the executive 
hoard of the building trades council, which executive board deals with that 
situation, and finding that a majority of the employers •are in favdr of this’ 
change, proceeds to make that change and notifies the employers, open at all 
times to sit down and discuss the question with the employers. 

Recently we found just such a movement dissented to by the employers, and 
they were up in holy horror. And you, Mr. Commissioner | addressing Com¬ 
missioner Wei list ock |. had occasion to wire me regarding it. You got my reply. 
You remember wlml l said. You recall the employers’ reply, ami how they dis¬ 
sented from having anything to do with arbitration. 

If is really funny to hear these gcutleimn discuss the oilier fellow. It is 
awfully funny. Let us see what we had to say about that; and then.we hear 
about (lie building trades council, how it violates all laws and makes laws and 
tells jolt to stand by them, if you don't you will strike the whole city, remove 
the factories and everything, such as the Sperry Flour Co. was stated by the 
gentleman from Stockton tiie other day, wherein he said the Sperry Flour Co. 
was going to remove its plant, and the Holt Manufacturing Co., of. Stockton, 
was threatening the wholesale removal because of a few mechanics and a few 
linkers and a few waiters. What nonsense, reading tilings of that, kind into the 
record. Everybody knows that the Holt plant couldn’t lie removed from its 
present domicile for hundreds of thousands of dollars; yes, running into the 
millions. And yet we are told by the paid agent, by the office gentleman, the 
promoter for salary, that unless Stockton was relieved from 114s tremendous 
strain that was upon Stockton, Unit these great institutions would be moved 
away from there, presumably in one of those cyclone airships that is now travel¬ 
ing over the European clouds, and It must lie pressure above. 

This is a letter of May 11, 101 t, addressed to Mr. (ieorge McCallum, secretary 
building trades employers’ association. Pacific Building. San Francisco: 

“ bnAB Sir: Your communication of the 8th instant with attached resolutions 
received and read and contents carefully noted. Please lie advised tlujt we are 
at a loss to understand your attitude in connection with this question.”. 

Commissioner Wioinstock. That is a letter from whom? 

Mr. Mc(1akthy. Tills is a letter from P. H. McCarthy, president of the build¬ 
ing trades council, in this city and in this State, to Mr. George S. McCallum, 
secretary building trades employers’ association, Pacific Building, San Francisco, 
with which controversy you have had something to do. [Continuing reading:] 

“At your request for a small committee from the building trades council, we 
called upon you and conferred with you and five representatives of your organ!- 

ooo-irvo ct HR fil_1_vnl ft —.R 
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Kution. We presented to you all of the fuels in connection with the so-called 
master painters’ grievance. 

“ That the building trades council never was u party to the so-called 

agreement between the so-called master painters and (he journeyman painters. 

“ Second. That the turn and endeavor of the said master painters was to estab¬ 
lish a monopoly of the painting business for themselves by trying to have the 
journeyman painters work for no one but them." 

Rather strange coincidence, Isn’t it, from the testimony given a moment ago’ 
[Continuing reading:J 

Third. That the so-called master painters’ association constitutes but a frac¬ 
tion of the established painting contractors of San Francisco and vicinity, and 
Unit outside and removed from their so-called association are men who stand 
among the most responsible employing painter* anywhere in America, all of 
whom are in absolute accord with the established laws, rules, and regulations of 
the building trades council. 

“ Fourth. That on the so-called agreement being repeatedly violated by Hie 
said master painters, the said journeymen painters, through their district 
council of painters, by u unanimous vote of their entire membership, termi¬ 
nated the so-called agreement nml notified tlie said muster painters and general 
.public of that fact fully six months ago.” 

Strange that the master painters then, and the contractors who associated 
themselves witIi (hem, didn't know it, nod (lie whole public did for six months. 
[Continuing reading: I 

“Filth. That immediately thereafter the said journeymen painters, through 
their district council of panders, took a vote of their entire membership on the 
enforcement ef the rale ot wages premised fully seven years ago.’’ 

Who would ever Hunk that a contractor who would like unionism so well 
that he Would say it could not be busted, could not lie got away with, would 
suppoi’f another contractor in number department of labor, who had for seven 
years promised you somelhing and didn't give n to you'.' Thai is lovely, isn'l 
it? Sure, that is the kind of unionism that suits some gentlemen who have 
■just slopped from the threshold of tlie union movement. And 1 repeat DU per 
Cent of them have. [Continuing reading:! 

“took a vote of their entire membership on the enforcement of the rate of 
wages promised fully seven years ago, and by repeated promises, in IPOD and 
IDil ; that (lie vole of the journeymen painters was unanimous in favor of the 
establishment of the said promised wage of ifu per day, wlnelt is (id cents per 
day lower than that maintaining in Chicago.” 

That is a misprint; the wage in Chicago is 00 rents an hour--was 1 lieu 60 
cents an hour. 

Commissioner O’CoNS'Ei.r.. What is the rate here? 

Mr. McCaktiiy. Beg pardon? 

Commissioner O'Conxku,. What is the rate here? 

Alt'. McCakthv. This is GO cents lower than—they were paid 00 cents a day 
higher in Chicago than we asked for; in other words, if we got Jfo.GO a day. 
We are told here to-day by a contractor that wages are higher hen- tlmn 
anywhere else. 1 presume lie meant on earth. Possibly now they are at some 
points higher, but they don't get anything for it just now. 

Commissioner W kin-stock. You say the rate is what? 

Air. AlcC.vin HY. Five-sixty a day; don't get me wrong. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then I misunderstood you. i thought .von said 
6U cents mi hour. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes; I might have said an hour, but .f.'i.fiO a day. it goes 
on to say leoiilitiuing reading): 

“in 1000 and 1011; that the vote of the journeymen painters was unanimous 
in favor of the establishment of the said promised wage of $5 per day, which 
is 60 cents u day lower than that maintaining in Chicago, and 20 cents lower 
than tlie wage maintaining in many other busy centers of our council, and 
that the said master painters were so notiiied. 

“ SixtW. That a committee of tlie said master painters’ association, in this 
oilhe at a date a few days previous to our conference with your committee, 
agreed that tlie following proitosition, based upon the law of the building 
trades council, was absolutely fair and pledged themselves to put tlie matter 
before tbeir organization and tight, work, and vote for its adoption, to wit, 
that $.1 per day of eight hours be puid on all work contracted for afler this 
blank date; that all work contracted or agreed on prior to this day of blank, 
lp) 4 , be finished by tlie members of the painters' unions ufflliuted with the 
said building trades council at the old rate of wage, $4.50 per day.” 
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Remember that the building trades council never lias jnit into effect, as 
stated here to-day by the previous speaker, an arbitrary rate, and said to tlie 
contractor, “ You must pay that rate on work figured by you.” 

We liuve evidence of that fact hero witli more lliau one contractor. We 
have a contract iiere that overlapped 14 months. One of them fully 8 months. 
There was the Jewell Building and the Spreekles Building—rigid across the 
Street was anoliier building put up by tile sugar king of Hawaii. They worked 
on the new building eight hours for $1 a day more than they worked on the 
Spreekles Building. We are told that we put in arbitrary rules that drive 
factories out of here, when every builder must know—they are long enough 
in tlie building movement to become enlightened if they were not before they 
joined—they must know that tlie real cause of factories not coming to San 
Francisco is due to the owners of property, tlie real estate owners. 

Let me give you an instance of it. 1 am not talking to you without giving 
instances. 1 mil John Irish, Jr., of Stockton. 

The American Iiuiscuil Co. came to San Francisco and located at Second 
and Poison or near there, and the very moment I hat the owners of that prop¬ 
erty realized (Iiere was Unit great institution that was coming to tills city to 
lie domiciled here, they raised tlie price of the property $8,500. 

I suppose if a union president or the president of a building trades council 
had done that they would have brought Herbert George hack from Heaver or 
Colorado somewhere and put him on his trail. Bid they Imy tins property? 
No. sir; tlie company went to Oakland, and this is only one of hundreds ol 
instances. We are informed that it is tlie labor union that is driving them 
out of the city. A dreadful state of affairs, isn't it? The man who made 
the statement must know that that is not so, for he was in my union long 
enough--the union I have the honor to he a member of—long enough to lie 
posted, Union No. 22. He knows Unit is not true. There was a kodalt company 
and a film company that sought about three months to come iu hen*. One of 
those was cited by Mr. Irish the oilier day. They came Iiere and could not 
get a location. They went to Stockton and were offered $25,000 subscription 
to tlie general fund and a location of 25 acres. San Frnnciseo was where they 
came first. It employed, or is supposed to employ, 7,000 high-class men. 
Here is where it wanted to erect its plant. They took it up with Mayor 
Harrison, of .Chicago, who was interested. Did it stop Iiere? No, sir; for 
it could not gut ground here unless 4hey paid three prices for it. Yet you 
place those tilings at the door of labor. 

Men who are better informed on the trade or, at least, should be better 
informed, will make those statements and other men will stand for them. 

“Seventh. That immedialeiy after tlie adjournment of our conference, you 
made (lie statement Unit tin* said master painters were not members of your 
association; that they were a crooked lmnch, and would have to straighten out. 

“Now, these painters were alliliated with the Novelty Contractors’ Associa¬ 
tion, and when that association declined to assisl them in their attempted 
disruption of the building business of this city and the destroying of the 
business interests generally with consequent tosses to business interests and 
laboring men alike, they sought refuge witli you. and you now come forward 
with a declaration by resolution which you caused to he delivered to tliis 
office on Friday, the day after tlie building trades council meeting, which 
council meets on Thursday night, and inis so met for tlie past 2d years, that 
unless all the men were returned to work under tlie old conditions on or before 
Monday morning. May 11, l!)i i, you will declare a lockout in (lie various plants 
and buildings controlled by you on Tuesday, tlie 12th of tins month, at 5 p. m. 

“ We wish to notify you and (hose who are associated with you that tlie 
building trades council lias for the last 20 years stood for law* and order second 
to no other organization in those United States: that we notified you on 
Saturday, the 2d instant, in reply to yonr oulrageous and Impracticable de¬ 
mand wherein thousands of men are involved, for lie it understood Unit wo do 
not carry them around ill our pockets as you assume to do with tlie employers 
engaged in tlie building business and the various industries generally, that the 
proper thin"- to do was to have a few level-headed, conscientious men sit down 
and arrange fids matter within the law for the best Interests of our city and 


its people.” , , ., , , 

Within tlie law, not outside the law, as somebody would have you believe 
here a few minutes ago, but within the law. 

“Your answer to tills, that you will tie up Sun Francisco, and do so at a 
time when the merchant and tradesman generally are hard pressed in the main- 
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tennnce of their affairs without any further encumbrances or drawbacks or 
business depressions being placed upon them. 

“ liegnrdlng your reference to our communication bearing date of September 
19, 1913, addressed to your association, we challenge you or any person to 
show wherein any violation of the said law of the said building trades council 
is, in connection with lids controversy, violated or at variance with the said 
understanding in the said agreements of September 19, 1913. 

“ This council has always stood within the law. Tills council occupies the 
same position to-day, and we will not, in order to please this coterie of so- 
called master painters, violate the law. 

_ “This council lias always stood, and now stands, for the best interests of this 
city mid State, and we will not acquiesce in your request to destroy the busi¬ 
ness interests of tliis city. We say to you and your associates that if you pro¬ 
ceed to deal with tills controversy as indicated in yours of above date, to wit, 
locking out the artisans, mechanics, and laborers, and the taking out of the 
channels of trade the hundreds of thousands of dollars now being earned and 
spent bore in Sun Francisco by them, upon you will rest all of the grave re¬ 
sponsibility resulting from your action. 

“ You talk about locking out thousands of men and throwing them into abso¬ 
lute idleness, depriving them and their families of n livelihood, tying up the 
business interests of ibis city generally, and closing the doors of hundreds of 
business concerns now struggling to keep open wit li the same degree of ease 
that Jack Johnson or Jim Jeffries would in (lie crushing of a peanut shell in 
the palm of llieir mighty bands. Your conduct associated with this most seri¬ 
ous situation is another indication, if one be necessary, that it is ill-advised 
and positively dangerous to lane any thing to do with men or institutions the 
destinies qf which are guided by such erratic methods driven through such 
illegitimate and irresponsible channels as you disclose. 

“ You must not destroy the business of this city. You will not he allowed 
to do it. This building trades council is asking absolutely nothing from you. 
It has always protected the owner, the architect, builder, and journeyman alike, 
and in doing so in this instance lias brought down the wrath of a few dis¬ 
gruntled employing painters. 

“If tin's council would allow itself to eider into an agreement wherein Ihe 


journeymen painters would lie subject to the dictation of a few so-called mas- 
tor painters, for the purpose of holding up and robbing the owner and general 
public alike, then, indeed, there would lie no question as to the propriety of the 
position of the building trades council in these premises; hut this council is 
not in that kind of business. If it was or had a desire to enter into it through 
its management, some of us could he worth vast sums of money to-day. There 
are other things in this world, however, that are nearer and dearer and better 
to us than is money. We decline, in any maimer whatever, to cooperate with 
those who have figured on this increase, and who now desire to put the 50 cents 
per day in their own pockets, ltatiicr do we insist, and that in accordance with 
the law of the building trades council, that all work contracted for prior to the— 
blank date—be finished at the old rale. If there is any man or set of men 
guided by an honest conscience within the confines of this city who feels that 
tills law is not a just one, wo want to meet him or them, and we are perfectly 
willing to discuss the question anywhere and at any time, to the end that San 
Francisco may not receive at the hands of those who should he its most ardent 
friends any further setbacks, and that her people he assisted, rather than de¬ 
terred, in their efforts for progress. 

“We say to you, sir, that your position is untenable, unwise, treacherous in 
the extreme, and exists only in the minds of men bent on destruction. You 
can not maintain long under such circumstances. 

“A situation so far removed from equity ns (lie one occupied by you in tills 
controversy can not survive. This council stands by its laws, rules, and 
regulations, all of which are framed for the benefit of (lie people and the 
perpetuity of peace, harmony, and progress within well-defined, legitimate lines. 

“ Yours, very truly, 

“ P. H. McCarthy, 

“ President of Kan Francisco and State of California Building Trades Council:’ 


Here Is an organization, Mr. Chairman, they sought to protect. Yet which 
we had to insist on one union affiliated with it divorcing itself from, because 
that association of masters painters Insisted that those journeymen work for 
only members of their organization, the master painters organization, giving 
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them a combination, so ruthlessly set aside by the previous speaker, where 
the owner eonld'be robbed. And in this very process of decently surrounding 
their rights, they deceive the ordinary individual without any regard what¬ 
ever for that great American principle referred to by him. Call it a travesty 
on justice, and you are putting it so light that lie who deals with questions 
of fact from the standpoint of justice, equily l and fair play would regard 
your answer as nil. 

They come fortli in the face of this—the last speaker presiding—and held 
up the building trades council after it was shown to them that the painters 
occupied tile same position as the bricklayers. Absolutely held it up. went 
right to the hat for them. The bricklayers have absolutely nothing to do with 
the union movement, and all the gentlemen, who are arguing it, know that 
to be true. The bricklayers’ question Is the result of the labor of the clay 
products’ combination, and the previous speaker said, in response to a ques¬ 
tion asked lilm by one of the commissioners, that he didn't like combinations; 
lie regarded the other evil as better. True, because the other evil gave 
him opportunity, if it were not for the union movement, of slipping prices 
up and so that you and I, if we were working together I could not kuow 
whether you got wtiat I did for the same work or not. lint the union keeps 
that in check. No wonder he likes the open shop. Sure. 

The bricklayers’ propositions is a proposition brought about not by the 
unions, but by the clay products’ combination, owned by millionaires, for the 
purpose of boosting the bricklaying business versus the cement or reinforced 
concrete, and they propose to levy tills one-lmlf of 1 per cent, and to charge it 
to the union as stated by the previous speaker. Some poor fool said, “ Well, 
after awhile we will have to pay no dues.” Of course, the previous speaker 
attributed that to one of (he very wise men of (he movement, when he knows 
it is not so. We don't ask any person or persons, institution or institutions, to 
pay our dues; wo pay them ourselves. We pay our assessments, our sick 
benefits, all oilier assessments for sick benefits, and all the other tilings that 
we may lie called upon to pay or that may full upon ns. 

Chairman Wai,sh. We will pause hero. Kindly resume the stand at 2 
o’clock. We will now adjourn until 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 2 o'clock 
p. m. of the same day, Tuesday, September 1, 1011.) 

Anna ukckss— 2 r. ai. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

Commissioner Lennon (acting chairman). Mr. Thompson, call Mr. McCarthy, 
and we will start. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you go ahead, Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. McCarthy. Wouldn't it bo well to have all the members here? T am 
willing to wait. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. It will be in the record. 

Mr. McCautitv. We were discussing at the time of adjournment the brick¬ 
layers' question, the question of the percentage, one-haif of 1 per cent, on 
which so much stress was laid by the previous speaker, representing the 
employers. 

We know, and every contractor in (his city knows, who lays claim to knowing 
anything, that that is not a bricklayers’ union proposition, and further that it 
is a proposition the Sail Francisco building Trades Council, the State Building 
Trades Council of California have never approved; that it is a matter entirely 
within the confines, owned, operated, and controlled entirely within the confines 
of the brick industry, guided entirely from the standards of prerogative power 
by and through the contractors. Yet the dear brother contractors endeavor 
to impress you with the idea that it is a union proposition arid that ns such n 
blanket mortgage should be put over (lie union movement. In fact, ns I recall 
it, seven or eight different times that was brought up, either directly or through 
questions asked pertaining to it. And it has loss to do with the union move¬ 
ment, I say less to do, and I think It is putting it correctly, than the building 
trades council lias with the war that now maintains in Europe. It has less to 
do with tlic union movement than the council has with that war. Now, you can 
readily Imagine what our Influence is over that particular situation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And who originated that proposition, Mr. Mc¬ 
Carthy? 
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Mr. McCarthy. IV c believe the day product* gentlemen, the millionaires who 
guide the destinies of the day products in tills country originated it through 
their fear of cement construction. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the purpose of it? 

Mr. McCarthy. To conserve the interests of the day products and keep in 
play the brick business to the exclusion of material which may take its place, 
to foster It, to aid and abet It, and convince you and I and others that brick 
is the material that ought to lie used in the building business, to the exclusion 
of reinforced concrete or other material. 

I am sure tiiis will convince you, gentlemen, if it hasn't proved convincing 
enough for' the contractors, whose representatives testified here to-day, and 
some of whom will testify later on, that we have nothing to do with it. The 
union movement is not interested in it; that the American labor movement is 
not interested in it. The ex-engineer, Nathan Kllery, who was chief engineer 
under Urn hist administration, and I am inclined to believe under some other 
State administration, is employed at a salary of $.100 a month to promote tin* 
liriik industry, mid jet we of the union movement are to lie charged, we wore 
here to-day, willi a gross violation of the law, overriding and trampling under 
foot the laws of tin's State and Nation, all of which is absolutely false, because 
no ilist it 111 ion lias ever maintained, so Car as my personal knowledge goes, that 
lias been more dislinetly within ilie law than lias the labor union, guided and 
controlled by the great American Federation of Labor of this coaniry. 

I don’t know of any insiiiulion that Iiies so dislinetly within the law because 
it has suffered ilself for years and years to tie trampled on, and nmv because on 
occasions it manifests the desirability and advisability of changing that pro¬ 
gram and to Ihiug within the law, lie and they that have been insistent on 
violating die law object and raise a great hue and cry that the union movement 
is a bad movement, is a destructive movement. 

Commissioner O'Conxeu,. The bricklayers, do they pay this $100 a month? 

Mr. McCarthy. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Commissioner O'Coxxku,. The manufacturers? 

Mr. McCarthy, The half of 1 per cent, as we understand ir, comes from the 
profits of the employing bricklayers, who by the way are employing union men 
and under union conditions and not fighting lliem. Contraclors who are mil 
brick masons, but who are general contractors and who desire to do their own 
masonry, they take umbrage at those coni rectors whoso sole business is 
masonry, and who are ^inducting their affairs along those lines. 

Commissioner IVCovmu,, The bricklayers and stonemasons as such are not 
part of the building trades department of die American Federation of Labor, or 
the American Federal ion of Labor itself? 

Mr. McCarthy. No, sir; they are nol. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They are enlirely independent of die general labor 
movement? 

Mr. McCarthy. Vos, sir; die bricklayers are not affiliated with die Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor. They lane taken many votes on dial subject, and so 
far are not affiliated. Ye! die contractor*—general contractors’ organization 
or contractors’ association would, as indicated here to-day, assign that to the 
union movement. 

I have called to your attention in passing the manner in which die building 
trades council, as well as oilier councils, conduct their affairs. I have read to 
you a letter which I have turned over to your secrelary, showing the position 
occupied by the building trades council in connection with matters which had 
to do witli the welfare of ibis city, regarding die changes of conditions, the 
trouble that may lie brought on or called into play in connection therewith; the 
manner in which the employers treated it. 1 have also culled to your atten¬ 
tion that tiie same contractors’ association, the representative of which testified 
here to-day, supported in that same matter die master painters who endeavored 
to bring about die very combination so generously denounced by die gentleman 
who preceded me and who represented the contractors, as violating the law. 
Let me read to you something that will prove conclusively Unit that is true, 
for I don’t want tills commission, members of which are here, or those who are 
not here, and who may read the record, to go on merely what I say. I waul 
to prove the truthfulness of my statement by the records of the institution 
with which I am associated, as well as those dealing with other associations 
with which those gentlemen have to do and deal. 

On September 30, 1913, the following communication was addressed to the 
District Council of Painters, No. 8. 
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Commissioner I.en,non. By whom was it soul? 

Mr. McCauthv, Bj tin- president of the building trades cotincil, the under¬ 
signed, sir, written on his stationery [reading]: 


“ To the officers and members of the District Council of Painters, No. 8. 

“Dear Sirs anii Brothers : The undersigned is in receipt of Information 
which discloses n very ugly state of affairs associated with your council, its 
affiliated unions and members, to wit, that members of your organization are 
continually harassing business men, contractors, and others for tin* purpose of 
bringing to the members of jour trade, as well as to those who employ them, 
pecuniary gain. Also embarrassing the other artisans, mechanics, and laborers 
affiliated with this building trades council in your efforts to compel employing 
painters to join or affiliate with the institution known to you as the master 
painters, and for whom alone you agreed to work, with which institution wo 
believe you have an agreement contrary to and in opposition to the laws of 
this council. 

“We wish to serve notice on you, and through you, your affiliated unions, 
that your council must cease immediately in this vicious work, and slop at 
once the harassing of the artisan, mechanic, and laborer, as well as their 
employers hereinbefore indicated. 

“Lor your information we refer you to section 1 of article 2 of the consti¬ 
tution of the Building Trades Council of Sail Francisco"— 

And we might at this time place in evidence a copy of tins constitution, which 
I hand to jour secretary. 

(Booklet entitled “Constitution and By-Lues of the Building 'Trades Council 
of San Francisco,” instituted February 13, IS'lf, was submitted in printed 
form.) 

(Witness continuing:) 

“the constitution of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco, affiliated 
with the State Building Trades Council of California, and demand of you to 
Ii\e up to the same. 

“ In the hope that you will find it convenient to at once comply with this 
order, 1, with best and sincerest wishes for your future success, as well as 
those who are associated with you. haie the honor to remain. 

“ fours, very sincerely and fraternally. 


“ B. 11. McCarthy, 

1‘resuleiit Sun I'raneiseo Ituihliny Trades Council." 


I present this to you. gentlemen, to show (he statement made by Mr Grant 
Fee, while, I am sure, not intentional, because Mr, Grant Fee was, T remember, 
ft member of the union to which 1 have the honor to belong, long enough to 
guarantee to me at least that he knows better. But he has simply forgotten 
it, or in the great pressure of business, or in the great rush trying to get 
business has got lost in the shullle somewhere. He knows and his colleagues 
know that this council has always lived within the law, that organized labor 
in this city, in this State as a whole, and within this Nation, iias lived within 
the law. Yet gentlemen who find it convenient to make a dollar or two, or to 
make a thousand dollars or two, if they can get away from something, they 
always find time and convenience and opportunity to create trouble. 

Anil so it was in this, instance, the master painter in this instance who said 
the journeyman painter should work for him and him only, giiing him an 
opportunity to charge the owner of ttiis or any other building fancy prices, 
was dissented to by the building trades council. And while Mr. Grant Fee 
and his colleagues opposed the bricklayers, the master bricklayers or master 
masons, as they are known, and the material men who own the brick, or who 
manufacture it, in setting this one-half of 1 per cent, while they opposed 
that, they went into conference and fought their heads off in defense of the 
master painters who insisted on employing men to work for him and him only, 
and entering into an agreement with them. So I say in my letter to their 
secretary that if we agreed to do that sort of thing there would be no trouble 
about the raise of wage asked, to only $5 a day in San Francisco, while in the 
city of Chicago men received .$5.60 a day, or 70 cents an hour against our 62} 
cents an hour. 

And then Mr. Grant Fee and others sit* here and tell you that we are driving 
factories out of this city and men out of the State, and that our wages are 
higher than they are anywhere In the country, and base it all on the half of 
1 per cent and the roofers. 
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Now, lot us take flip roofers. The composition roofers figure approximately 
about three-quarters of 1 per cent of the building trades council, a small, little 
organization. And because a few of those men get together and say, “ We will 
not do only a certain amount of work per day,” why there is a mortgage placed 
over the entire labor movement by Mr. Grant Fee, and the whole movement Is 
condemned. 

Now, the roofer: that question was drawn to the attention of the building 
trades council, and l personally asked a committee of the contractors in my 
office, “ Will you gentlemen testify to (hiw sort of thing that you state to me 
here?” “No; wo might get our men in bad. No; we might get in bad our¬ 
selves.” “Then I am to regard I hose statements you make as really not true?” 
for 1 have found out, associated with the tilings with which I have to deal all 
m.v life, and I have figured to stand up for the tilings I believe to be true 
regardless of whom t might hurt or regardless of the favor that might not come 
to me because I made sueli mid saeli a statement based on facts. And to-day 
we bear from that great momentous question, the roofers, tiio roofers estab¬ 
lished all over the country in the building trades, all over (lie United States 
they have it, “Foremen roofers, so much.” It runs into $7.50 compared with 
tlie profits made by some of the roofers, master roofers who when they started 
into business could not buy a jacket for n goose nor a nightcap for a rat, and 
arc to-day worth hundreds of thousands of dollars—$7.50 for the foreman, and 
yet wo hear about how gloriously the roofers tic up the building business. 
There Is not anything in that, absolutely nothing. The roofers are a very 
small organization. 

Only recently Hie matter of 1 ho roofers was drawn to (lie attention of the 
building trades council by the secretary of the employers’ association. At the 
next meeting of the building trades council it was attended to. In fact, the 
union hadn't passed the resolution that was reported, to-wit, Unit it would not 
work for Iho wages assigned to it above 200 feet in the air. The union hadn't 
passed the resolution, though I fancy that a mail working 200 feet in the air 
in certain sections of this country is entitled to a few cents per hour. But even 
then flip union hadn't passed any sueli resolution. Vet the contractors take 
umbrage at it and bused upon this basis the half of 1 per cent, and the roofers, 
one of which does not belong lo us a! all—the half of 1 per cent, and the second 
it does not maintain—because of that the master roofers would lie willing if 
that did maintain to como Ill and testify, and (lie labor-union movement is pro¬ 
nounced ns a very poor institution—in fact, a wicked institution—a bad insu¬ 
lation. And the word laid applies to morals particularly. It is a bad institu¬ 
tion. It ought to tie removed. And the contractors, according to Mr. Fee, and 
the Journeymen are to come together in one grand institution and (lien settle 
up tlie whole affair. And when asked as to how that would work, Mr. Fee tells 
you Ihnt (here are details which lie lias not worked out. Tremendous-} Awful! 

They would try that in tlie State of Now York. Got a board of governors. 
And ir a chicken happens to run across a lot that is now being surveyed in 
New York and displaces the viewpoint of the engineer through the instrument 
it is taken to the board of governors and the whole job is canvassed until the 
board of governors passes on it. With tlie accompanying result they have 
brought about eventually the open shop, which they seek to bring about here 
through such a beautifully painted and iien-pictured decoration on the wall as 
those gentlemen in solemn conclave during Hie past week sat down and figured 
out how they would make tlie recommendation of wlmt would settle Hie labor 
movement. The contractors—picture it if you can—the contractors, some of 
whom haven’t been long enough away from tlie union movement to forget the 
password, they come along and they ask you to turn over the management of 
tlie union to a committee of builders and journeymen and they will formulate 
the laws and everything will lie satisfactory. But when It comes down to a 
point that they can’t settle, In response to a question uskisl by the commission 
here, why they would not have it, they would not leave it to arbitration. And 
it (vas some remote idea lie had in mind, or ids colleagues he had in mind, not 
yet definitely settled what was the idea. It would lie all right if the contractors 
can settle it, but if it was to lie left to an impartial body, no; it would not be ail 
right. That is tlie only solution you can get out of his answer, absolutely. Be¬ 
cause he disagreed immediately with tlie matter of arbitration. Arbitration, 
he said, was an Institution that called into play more than one person. That is 
true. 

He spoke about promoters and agitators and that sort of thing. The question 
Is all right if left to the promoter of tlie builders or the employers, who say to 
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you when yon are willing to pay for mntorinl —when you hove vour money ready 
to pay for material—" You can't have material. We emi't sell you material.” 
“ Why can’t you sell me material? ” “ Well, wo can’t sell it to you; tlmt is all.” 
That is not fi trust, and yet these gentlemen are opposed to trusts, so much so 
that they would rather have throat-cutting biddings in contracts rather than a 
trust. But In the same breath—in the same moment—they are engaged in sup¬ 
porting an institution that will not sell material to contractors employing union 
men, as they are now engaged in Stockton, which, by the way, I understand 
from a member of Uielr own clique, are engaged in something worse, winch I 
will (leal with later on. 

I understand they are now engaged in Stockton in promoting something after 
the fashion of what took place in tin* great cotton-spinning mills where Mr. 
Woods later got into play. And yesterday I was called on by a gentleman who 
gave me that. 

But, however, coming hack to the lumber and material end of it, we find that 
material can not he seemed by conlrnrfors employing union men. We find those 
contractors’ associations taking II up in their solemn conclaves and discussing 
it and supporting it. And we find tlieir representatives here telling us how 
much lie is opposed to trusts. 

That is not a trust. I suppose. That wasn't a trust after the fire here in this 
city, when we were burned down such as no people were ever burned; when we 
met reverses such as no people in the civilized world Imd ever been confronted 
with before, either by Hood, earthquake, or lire; nowhere in the world were peo¬ 
ple visited such as wo of San Francisco were, and our city was rehabilitated 
without n moment’s cessation in business. 

Tills great institution within tlie coniines of which we meet wasn’t stopped 
for a solitary instant, and I would like for Mr. Grant Fee or anybody else to 
point to an institution of tills kind rising in a city, even under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, where the work could continue without a moment’s cessation in busi¬ 
ness. 

We are accused of driving out business oul of Ibis city and State, and inn- 
wages raised only '_’5 per cent, while our rents raised about —0 per cent, yes, 
300 per cent in some instances. Where the very lumber tlmt the carpenters, 
to which trade Mr. Grant Fee belongs, raised 330 per cent. 

isn't that a beautiful condition of tilings, and then (citing us that they don't 
like trusts. 

And then 1 tie great lumber combine Unit profiled by all this will put up tlieir 
money for Stockton, will put up tlieir money for some other Institution in order 
to create and bring about the open shop; to pay thugs and strike breakers 
anil men carrying revolvers and guns and pick handles, as Shown to you here 
(lie other day, and call it rigid, and believe they are doing (lie proper tiling for 
(lie purpose of promoting real Americanism and constitution and laws. 

Now, wlint in (lie world can you make out of this? Gan Congress ever do 
anything with those people! If I here is any one thing tlmt Congress can do it 
is to adopt or promote or institute a law tlmt will compel gentlemen who have 
material of one kind or another to sell, to sell it to.ill-own, anil Jones, or 
Smith who has the money to but it, under the same conditions Unit lie has sold 
it yesterday, or (lie day before, or (he month before, to tlie same class of trade. 

Talk about trusts! The moment a few gentlemen, a few promoters, a secre¬ 
tary or two calls on a few hundred people and tells them how they are going 
to lie benefited if they- will wipe oul this tremendous, this awfully nasty union 
movement out of their sight, they make up a purse and he begins to get a salary 
of a couple of hundred, two hundred and fifty, or three hundred dollars a 
month. Then ho goes down the line and interests a hanker or two, as the case 
in Stockton. 

Sir. Calkins; did you have him before you? Could you find him? Hits lie 
been found anywhere? Mr. Calkins! lie blow into this city, instituted a paper, 
burned up a barrel of money for a certain individual here; then went to 
Sacramento, blew into Stockton, and promoted a grand lockout for the purpose 
of starving the innocent women and children there, children pulling the apron 
strings of tlieir mothers, asking for something to eat, for tlieir fathers and 
brothers locked out, by this buenutifully decent business men—bankers. Then 
you are told what a vicious institution the union is. 

If there Is anything ever instituted on tlds world that cries to heaven for 
vengeance, it is that sort of thing. 

Professional promoters, such tis the gentleman who yvas here before you the 
other day, yviio testified that lie sent broadcast invitations to business institutions 
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la establish plants or divisions of their works in Stockton. Iiis chief, Mr. 
Calkins, who has yet not appeared before you, and the other geutlemau em¬ 
ployed up there, it is an institution made up of such men, and the Government 
of this min try ought to take hold of such men and make it impossible for tlieui 
to maintain. 

I recall one of those men, who ill 1900, when this building trades council 
sought to bring the eight-hour day into play in the factories here, fought it most 
bitterly; later on he became reconciled to it. That fight lusted six months and 
six days, or from the 12th day of August, 1900, to the 19th day of February, 
.1901, when the building trades council by and through a hoard of arbitration 
won two points more than it asked for, and the gentleman within a year or so 
became reconciled to it, and inter on be associated himself with the very iu- 
sthuilon that had for its object the elimination of the union movement. I sup¬ 
pose he was lighting with his money. 11 is estate, when they went over his 
estate, we found it was hue a poker game, about $99,009—who was furnishing 
the money for him? .Not a trust, sure; no; some private individual who did not 
have it; and yet we don't like trusts. No; oh, no. These wonderful builders 
who proceed to figure on work and leave the union movement after it had 
brought them what they got while they were in it. That is a bad thing; sure. 

1 want to say to you gentlemen will) regard to the question that was raised 
here to-day, to-wit, figuring. If the union did not maintain we would have the 
same conditions to-day that we had in 1900, that we had in INTO and 1880. 
Personally, I took hold of the movement, in so far as working for a living was 
concerned, in 3879, and in 1 SS 0 l was a full-tledgod mechanic. I worked in the 
city of Chicago 30 hours a day, plus what the employer could take away from 
me by starting me before 7, working me after (>—I mean after 12—starting mo 
before 1, and 1 have yet to recall an instance where l was allowed to quit work 
before (>, frequently alter 0—live, six, or seven minutes. Fine, wasn’t it? How 
much did 1 get for that? And the contractors in those days were all running 
wide open. They had that institution, that grand institution brought t<> your 
attention, gentlemen, to-day, by the representaives of the builders—how much 
did 1 get for all of that ? Two dollars a day. Two dollars a day for 10 hour.-, 
plus what the foreman could steal from me by four times during those 19 
hours. Yes, sir; starting me at a time lie should not have started me, and the 
contractors wore all working for the interests of the working people. Sure. 

Now, what changed that? That fall we organized what is known to-day us 
the Foiled Brotherhood of Carpenters and .Joiners of America—seven of us, not 

in Chicago, but in the city of St. Louis, in - foundry, including I*. .1. 

McGuire, for many years its general secretary and treasurer—started what 
to-day is a splendid organization, associated with tlie other institutions allil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor, responsible for the conditions we 
have to-day, and not the benevolent contractors, and not the Citizens’ Alliance, 
the trusted material man, absolutely no. 

And if you were to remove the labor unions to-day from the atmospheric 
pressure of this great Nation of ours, before a year or two you would be back 
in the same rut. Absolutely so. And the contractor would he no better off. 
The general public would not be as well off. Mr. Grant Foe, himself, until 
recently was a journeyman five or six years ago. would be no better off, nor 
would any other contractor be. 

If they would, why is it we do not countenance Mexico, China, Japan, Itussia, 
and other countries as good as ours? No, sir; the smaller the coin the smaller 
the country, and the poorer the country. America is what it is to-day because 
of what the laboring people of America have made it. Public sentiment, re¬ 
ferred to by Mr. Grant Fee, is what the labor unions of America have made it. 
Because, by and through the activities of the unions of this country in the 
millions, public sentiment has been molded and men of stability and character 
have deigned to do the thing that is right. And they propose to go forward; 
to go forward to do the thing intended to improve the condition of the toiling 
masses and of the people generally. 

1 regard this commission as a very important one because of the w r ork this 
commission is capable of doing along the same line—doing with the govern¬ 
ment of this country along the same line that the labor-union movement lias 
with the public sentiment throughout the length and breadth of this Nation. 

The labor-union movement and the members thereof are responsible for keep¬ 
ing tlds city and this State down, so stated by Mr. Grant Fee. I Imagine Mr. 
Grant Fee is not familiar with the geography or history of this State, or lie 
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would not make that statement, even though it was prompted to him, even 
though ho was prompted by his secretary and colleagues generally. 

What has kept this great State of California down—a State within which 
you could place England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and then have some 
left—Is not the labor movement, but the heavy, (lie large, the tremendous 
bountiful grants of land, associated with the few individuals within the con¬ 
fines of this State, held within the grasp of the palm of the hand of this man. 

What has held this State back, associated with this, is not the labor union, 
but the indulgence of commercial greed of a few men in bringing into this 
State the Asiatic and planting him in California, which keeps out of this 
State the white men like Mr. McCarthy and others coming into California, 
to domicile themselves within other States not Infested l»y Asiatics, not 
infested by Hindus or Chinese or Japanese, brought here l»e<ause they were 
cheap; because of this we would have the white men and women the same 
as other States have, if it were not for the few who proceeded to enrich 
themselves inio the millions in order to establish mmersilies later on. And 
in those footsteps the builder and contractor are proceeding to-day ; instead 
of taking a lesson they seem to be retrograding, going back. The,\ imagine 
they are going to remain here all the time. No, sir. 1 recall the day that 
the man who done inoie for Culitornia, in so far as getting things for himself 
was concerned, than any other man in America, was laid to rest, and there 
was just about enough notice taken of him to, under pressure and orders 
from the company, suspend all operations for live minutes, and when those 
five minutes were over I venture to say 1 m* was forgotten more instantly 
than 00 per cent of the men who have done things for the betterment of the 
toilers of this country. I refer to Mr. Huntington, when ho was laid to rest. 
To Mr. Huntington and his associates for the holding back of this State 
to-day, and not a labor movement; to the bringing in of the Chinese and 
Asiatics generally, and not the labor movement. For white men would not 
go out to the ranches and he domiciled as were those Asiatics, and you could 
not blame them. They will not do it, and I hope* to Cod tbo\ ne\er will do it. 
I would rather see California without a solitary man within it, as a white 
man’s State, than to see California .la pa nixed or Chinai/.ed. If this Slate 
is to belong to the Union let ns ha\c it for Americans, and not for Japanese 
and Chinese as was brought here and whose sins we must sutler. 

The labor union is not responsible for the holding hack of California, and 
any man who knows anything about events knows that such is not true. 

A hundred and fifty thousand acres, two hundred thousand acres, a mil¬ 
lion acres hi hi in the grasp of one man's hand. Then .\<>u expect to ha\e this 
State populated as other Slates are. Then when it is in the beginning if 
tlie twentieth <*entur>, It years of (he twentieth century, have that associated 
by a member of the building association to the labor union is ridiculous, 
preposterous. II calls for an arraignment of affairs and the examination 
of the brain of the man who made the statement. 

California, one of the most beautiful States in I he Union, has benefited 
more by the trades-union movement than any other State of which 1 have 
any knowledge. This great eily of ours as compared with the city of Chicago, 
as compared with the eily of Koston, as compared will* other cities which some 
time or other in their history met with some great reverse, recognize more 
greatly than am thing I could say or an.\bod.\ else could say the usefulness 
of organized labor to the people. 

The sharks in Chicago after the lire—the land sharks, the property-owning 
sharks—like the property-owning sharks here, like those who raised the price 
of foodstuffs then, as they are endeavoring to do now, did in Chicago and had 
sufficient sway because of lack of organization, b.\ which they were held in 
check in this*city where they were shown up and exposed, with the accom¬ 
panying result that in Chicago after the fire, the builder, whether he owns 
the building or erected it for the owner, found himself with the building 
completed, then occupied, then within a few weeks or a few months they 
put a lock on it. Why? To erect the building he established the claim that 
he had a right to build it as cheaply as possible, with the accompanying result 
that the wages in Chicago after the fire tumbled from (57 to a 100 per cent, 
with the accompanying result again that the purchasing power of Chicago 
had so gotten away from the people of Chicago that when the building was 
erected, the stores rented and occupied, the tenant who was to give the owner 
beautiful rents found himself without customers, or, if lie had customers, 
they were so cheap he could not make a living off of them. 
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Reference to the records of Chicago, Cook County, will show more sheriff’s 
looks went on tlie buildings of Chicago within eleven months after the lire in 
that great city than has maintained here since the fire, and not one solitary 
sheriffs lock found its way on a business house’s door in San Francisco until 
they precipitated, what? What some of the builders included were pleased to 
call graft crusades and graft prosecutions, not trade movements. The good 
government apostles and business men apostles and prosperous times apostles are 
tlie gentlemen who, through guiding the destinies of this city, have made a raid 
on its prosperity, in so far as any such raid maintains. 

I have called to your attention the tremendous raise of lumber while the car¬ 
penter who worked that lumber got .$1 a day more. The record will show that 
the lumber dealers raised their lumber from $0 to $39 a thousand, and tlie select 
redwood from $17.50, $18, and $32 to $52 a thousand, and then the labor union 
movement is a movement to he feared, and Institutions that bring forth those 
fancy prices are not a trust; they are benevolent gentlemen; splendid. 

You will have some of them before you to testify, no doubt, and they will for¬ 
get to tell you (lie money they put into the pockets of the thugs who followed 
the lumber wagons to he conveyed to the building without the stamp, tlie shot¬ 
gun men. They will also forget to toll you how they rambled into possession 
when some other fellow went to heaven, like tlie contractor who lives accord¬ 
ing to the big contractor. If the contractor in tin* contracting business under¬ 
stood his business, if he understood it as the professional man understands the 
various professions, there would not la* that degree of cuI throating in the con¬ 
tracting business, and there would not he that other result of cutting of wages 
and tlie employment of cheap men, and the endeavor to get two days’ work out 
of one man within tlie eight-hour day. There would mil he that endeavor to do 
those tilings, lint, no, they iio not understand their business. Some of them 
were not aide to do Journeymen's work when they were in the business. Many 
of them have left the ranks of journeymen'—not hero, (hank find, us in other 
parts of this country, to become contractors so that they could hold a job at 
least for some length of time. 

I remember working with u fellow in the city of Chicago for Mr. Walsh, the 
contractor. I presume he Is in business yet. We were working at the Home of 
the Friendless, on 20th Street between Wabash and State, ami I know that man 
changed jobs five times in one day. Sure, he was a splendid fellow. You did 
not hare unions in those days. If you had you would have lmd an examination 
for that fellow, so much criticized by Mr. Grant Fee, that would eliminate him 
from the carpenter business. Why? Because he would not stand it. lie didn’t, 
know the business. But he got away and went into the contracting business. 
And when 1 went hack to tlie Seranton convention in !!>00 1 called on the gen¬ 
tleman, as 1 did on Mr. Oliver Sulletl, by whom I was employed at one lime, 
and I learned the genleman was worth about $90,900. Sure. I wonder how lie 
made it. No one of the men who worked for him were worth that amount, 1 
am satislied. N*o. No; it is not profitable to be a contractor, this cutlhronting 
business. 

It is so because they said it. I have figures here taken on the building trades 
council temple. We know these things because we had to deal with them. We 
had to put up The money for it. They were very close. They were figuring 
how these tilings conic in. There was a difference of $70,000 between the 
highest and lowest on a contract of $172,000, Sure. Fine shooting, Isn’t it, for 
the contractor, and he comes up and prates about tlie open and closed shop, 
about efileiency and all that sort of thing, and about the union movement. 

’Tlie question was asked of Mr. Grant Fee, if, when lie was a member of the 
union, lie ever heard discussed tlie curtailment of output, and he wasn’t man 
enough to stand up to that; lie switched the question, because that union is in 
existence to-day mid the largest union of carpenters in the world, located in tills 
city, Union No.'22. lie switched the question to the roofers, which had no hear¬ 
ing on the question asked by tlie commission ; none whatever. He knows Union 
No. 22 and no other union of carpenters and no other union affiliated with the 
building trades council has ever for a moment discussed the curtailment. 

He was asked as to whether or not men done as much to-day as they did when 
he worked, and he said, if my recollection serves me right, that they did not, and 
I am here to-day to tell von that they do, and do a great deal more, and lie him¬ 
self knows it. He must know it. I will not show It by anything I might say to 
you gentlemen, as was the case with Mr. Grant Fee, but I will show it from the 
figures of one of the leading architects of this country, the man who was the 
architect for tills 23-story building right across the street, the nmn who was 
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associated with one of the most notable houses of architects In the country, the 
r.urnham Co., Air. Willis Hope. 

What has he to say about this thine? Let us see. This is not prepared for 
tills proposition ; this was prepared during the recent controversy of the painters 
referred td previously by me. 

In 1891—23 years ago—that was before 1901, at which time Mr. Grant Fee 
joined Union 22—the Mills Building cost 39} cents per cubic foot. Remember 
the figures, 39} cents per cubic foot. That was 23 years ago, when men were 
supposed to do a lot of work, you know; none of this curtailment (hen. Men 
worked like sixty. They were strong and brawny, and they were not abused by 
this union proposition. They didn't have a union influence on them, but they 
were strong and done a lot of work. Let’s see how it figured out. 

At that time mechanics worked 9 hours a day on the job, and laborers 10 
hours a day. Mechanics worked 10 hours a day in the factories and shops. 
That had to do witli the building material. And the average wage was $3 per 
day for mechanics and $1.25 per day for laborers. 

Under these conditions, now, gentlemen, mark you, this building cost 39} 
cents per cubic foot—long hours and low wages, and men in those days, as you 
were told by Mr. Grant Fee, worked. Sure. They done splendid work and a 
lot of it. Lei’s laid out how it stacks up and squares up with the present. 

In 1908, in the reconstruction of the Mills Building and the construction of 
the first annex thereof, winch was not alone reconstruction hut the erection of a 
new portion entirely, the same us was the case in the old for 23 years, the total 
cost per cubic foot of the annex was 33 cents. Thirty-three cents as compared 
with thirty-nine and a half. Strange, after all those mechanics being restricted 
and everything. That is awful ! 

At tids time the mechanics worked eight hours a day as compared to nine, at 
an average of $<’> per day as compared with $3. Just Hunk of it, labor has got 
$2.50 per day. This disparity of hours and wages, it is easily Siam, amounts to 
nearly 100 per cent, if not more, yet the building in question cosls more than 
Hi per cent less. 

Some allowance should he made—we want to have this tiling understood— 
some allowance should bo made for the fact that in tids case the Mills Annex 
only had one finished front. Otherwise, tile building was of the same character. 

The annex had one finished front, the others had two finished fronts, one on 
Montgomery and one on Bush Street. 

The old one they worked 9 and 1(1 hours a day. and they got $3 a day; the 
new one (hoy worked S hours a day and got $t‘>. You have got a difference of 
over (i per cent- 

Commissioner Whin-stock. Sixteen. 

Mr. McCumiY. I mean on this 3 and 0—If. per cent on this, and then the 
3 and (i—$0 a day and $3, and the id hours in the factory down to 8, makes a 
difference, allowing for that frontage, of 10 per cent. And we are told here 
to-day that the efficiency is not as great now as it was; men don’t work as hard. 
It may he so they don’t perspire as much, but it is so that, due to the manner in 
which they understand tlioir trade now as compared to the old-time fossils, they 
can do once and a half as much with a greater degree of ease than in 10 hours. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What do you allow for labor-saving devices? 

Mr. McOaiitily. None whatever here included. 

. Commissioner Whin-stock. None whatever? 

Mr. McCarthy. None whatever, sir. You followed me in this, did you not; 
there these moil were merely laboring oil the building. None whatever. Labor- 
saving devices are not included in this at all. 

At the same time the First National Bank building—we have a few more of 
them—the First National Bank building constructed in 1908 laid many fea¬ 
tures such as exterior, cut-stone finish, lavish interior decorations—mark you, 
here is a building with cut stone, lavish, most lavish exterior decorations, and it 
has not exceeded this building pul up 29 years ago in plain, ordinary fashion. 

Yet we are told that the labor union movement lias retarded the business, 
and it is a wonderful institution and ought to he set aside. In other words, a 
better building was built under these apparent labor conditions, adverse labor 
conditions, at 40 cents than the Mills building apparently with the most 
favorable labor conditions in 1901 «t 39} cents. 

Isn’t that an argument In its favor it should remove for nil timet Such 
preposterous deductions as those presented to you by Mr. Grant Fee undoubtedly 
will be by some foolish men later on. 
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On tliu other hand, in 191- mid 1913, the Inxuruuce Exchange building was 
Imilr lit u total cost of 2,SI cents per cubic foot, 28 cents |ier cubic foot in 
1912 mid 1913 in tlie midst of nil tills turmoil aud strife with unions liere in 
this city; this overridden, downtrodden city liecuuse of the unions. 

Now,*can you account for tills? This comes from an architect, nud-surely he 
is not paying dues into the union, and I don't suppose he draws sick benefits 
from it. 

The Ilohert huilding, now in the course of construction, will not cost to ex¬ 
ceed 3(1} cents per cubic foot. That is about 23—gent lemon of this commission— 
and this includes interior and exterior finish, four sides of 22 or 23 stories 
high. The question lias been asked wind her or not the labor unions under 
the domination ot the building trades council ims not been and is not now 
a serious handicap to building in this territory. That is the question that was 
asked, and that was about as good a question as you gentlemen asked. Let 
us find out what this architect says to that. 

1 think that the foregoing taels are sufficient answer to the question. I 
desire to state, that front my point of view, at the present time labor as organ¬ 
ized in this city is more efficient, more dependable, and more accurate than it 
has ever been during my exponento in the past 30 years. 

And yet, therefore, lids man who has just left the labor union movement 
less than six years, tells you here, as a representative of a big organization, 
that the labor union is, putting it mildly, in such a deplorable condition that it 
really is not worth anything and ought to he removed. 

We ought to get the open simp for it. It is true that in some trades which 
have been more or less revolutionized and in some respects supplanted by 
labor-saving dev ices— now this conics to where you are in some trades—labor- 
saving devices and mechanical inventions have thinned their ranks some¬ 
what. Take, for example, the cabinetmakers, il is perhaps true that the race 
of cabinet makers is dying out. There is no longer much demand for the old- 
fashioned, skilled cabinetmaker. 

Chairman Walsh, By whom was that report made, please, Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. McCajm[iv. This was a report or statement of fact made by Mr. Wallace 
Holt—tins is a copy of it—to myself during I he controversy over the wage 
scale of lire painters when the building trades council asked for .$.3 a day for 
painters in this city where they were getting $5.60 a day in Chicago. 

Then we are to be told by the same dear brother that we are higher titan 
they are anywhere on earth, when the fact remains that we and everybody else 
knew that not to tie true. 

We realize, gout lenten, and I know you do, that in this great State of ours 
hundreds of thousands of people, yes. millions of people would have come in 
liere if land could lie by (hem secured in the same milliner that it was secured 
in Eastern and Middle West States. But then* was very little use for a man 
to come into California on a 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 75, or 100-acre farm, domiciled 
next to a holding running into hundreds of thousands of acres. Very little 
use. Those Spanish grants held liere have simply held lank our State, plus 
wlmt I have called your attention to with reference to the Asiatic element 
brought in here by those who planned to make millions on them and did realize 
many millions. 

And as a result labor should not lie charged with holding hack tiiis State no 
more than should we he charged with keeping outside of the confines of tiiis 
great city factories. 

We have a chamber of commerce in this city like we have in all oilier cities 
ami towns. You know chambers of commerce are very important institutions. 
And frequently we find associated with them some very honest men, brainy 
men, good men, just as we find in the different walks of life. Wo frequently 
tirnl others, too, as we find in the different walks of life. 

Whenever we find a hunker going wrong, why, there is nothing said about 
him. You don't find any chamber of commerce, or building exchange resolving 
that nil the banks he closed, and that we have open shop in the hanks. No 
Not a bit of it. Even when .T. Dalzell Brown took $11,000,000 from 12,000 
depositors, why, there wasn’t a word said about closing ull the banks. Yet the 
very moment, you find some little labor union doing something wrong, then you 
will find all the brothers resolving to put n blanket mortgage over the labor- 
union movement to get it out of business. Why is it, because they haven’t an 
ax to grind? No; they have nn ax to grind, imd they see the opportunity of 
making n few dollars for themselves. 
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Now, what tloes Mr. Newton Lynch say regarding the factories in this city ? 
To what does he attribute the keeping out of the factories anil the going out of 
here of factories? And you must know tills, Mi-. Commissioner [addressing 
Commissioner Weinstocl;]. lie attributes it, and lie has got the data there to 
show, that it is the higher rents, the higher rents they are <ailed upon to pay, 
and not the trade-union movement. 

So, let it be known that this sort of prostitution of the movement and of the 
citizenship of our State must not go on. We are not going to stand for any 
bunch of men coming before a commission of this kind and making these 
statements without giving you the facts. 

John I’. Irish, jr„ and others come in here and tei! you ghost stories, because 
they draw a salary which they could not draw if they didn't tell those stories. 
They will not lie tolerated by us who have* contributed to the building up of 
tliis city, possibly, as well as any element within the coniines of the same, and 
this State, too. 

It is not the labor movement, it is not the things the labor |ieoplo do that 
has driven out file factories, that lias caused factory proprietors and managers 
to move. It, is the enormous rents they have been charged by the dear brothers 
who drew fabulous revenues prior to the tire and have endeavored to retrench 
themselves and living back and recoup alt of this loss of theirs, and in doing 
so they have quietly Imt firmly driven out the factories that were liere before. 
And they are scattered in so far as (hey are around tlie trans-bay cities, where 
opportunities were presented to them, land sites, in many instances given 
to them for nothing, such as the kodak lilni company that I quoted to you a 
moment ago going into Stockton. They .couldn't get a foot here, not a dollar’s 
worth. But they could get, t!"> acres m Stockton with STc.lMIO subscribed to then: 
stock. Sure. And then .John i’. Irish. Jr., will tell u,s that is due to the trade- 
union movement. Conditions up there in the past few weeks, where a few 
gentlemen have gone in, and six or seven of them sent out and mixing up 
with tlie lahoi ing men, promoting dynamite and one tiling and another, ns told 
by one of their own men yesterday in my oliiee. where lie brings a can of 
powder into the Stockton Ilotel, and IS sticks of dynamite, where this fellow 
down here, the agent of (lie citizens’ alliance, telephones to a man whom lie 
calls chief, in his presence, and says: “We hu\c got IS sticks of it, Chief.'’ 
Who the chief was this gentleman don't know—whose name and address I lias,' 
got, so far as it is to have tlie name and address of tliis fellow with a black 
eye -received it. all in Stockton, however. 

So, I say, that these stories we got here and I heme reports from the men 
and women who oppose labor are in tlie main fictitious, are vicious, and are 
calculated to not beiiolit, Imt rather destroy American citizenship in so far as 
they can, and all for the purpose of amassing money for themselves, abso¬ 
lutely so. 

The constitution and by-laws of the State building trades council, a copy 
of which 1 will leave will) your secretary. 

(Booklet entitled “Constitution mid Bides of Order of the State Building 
Trades Council of California," organized December Hi, Idol, was submilted in 
printed form.) 

Mr. McCarthy. I don’t know flint 1 have any further use of tlmse ques¬ 
tions asked of Mr. Grunt Fee, and replied to in such manner. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O'Connell says he would like to ask you 
a question or two, please, Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. McCarthy. AH right. Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner O’Connki.t,. Mr. McCarthy, I take it. and in fact T know, that 
you are thoroughly familiar with the wage conditions existing in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Aud as an officer of Ihe carpenters you understand the wage conditions 
generally existing throughout Ihe country!. Now the Impression prevails that 
San Francisco is not prospering, not going ahead because of tlie great differ¬ 
ence between the cost of employing labor in this city and the cost of labor in 
other cities. 

Taking the carpentry industry, which is the large industry in the building 
trndes, the largest number of men employed in the industry, how much greater 
are the wages in San Francisco in tlie curiientry trade than in, for instance, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, and those cities east of liere, in the Central 
West, as we call it? 

Mr. McCarthy. Well, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, 
while I do not lay claim to be anything like an encyclopedia, I am nevertheless 
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able to state, and that under oath, that we are not high, No. 1, but on the 
contrary we are low. 

For example, the city of Chicago domiciles approximately 20,300 carpenters 
whose minimum wage is $5.20 per day—$5.20, don’t forget that, as against 
$5 in this city. 

I can't understand how you, Mr. Commissioner, or anybody else can take it 
for granted that wo are high, and while in this city, due to climatic condi¬ 
tions—and I worked in Chicago. I worked on some of the finest work in 
Chicago, and it stands there to-day, done by Sollct & Son. We can in this 
city do one and a quarter as much us the men in Chicago can and feel better, 
leaving the establishment in the evening. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In other words, you say that you could erect a 
building in San Francisco, under conditions now prevailing, cheaper than It 
could be erected in Chicago? 

Mr. McCabthy. You will find that statement to be true. You can verify 
it in the office of Burnham & Co. in Chicago. You will find that Burnham & 
Co. have erected many buildings in Chicago, also in every other city through¬ 
out the United States. And when this city nought the Panama-Pacific Ex¬ 
position, from that office we got the figures, which figures show in contra¬ 
distinction of Oov. Saunders’s statement there, that we did more work in less 
time for less money than any other city in America. Figures don’t lie, though 
men wlto put them down frequently do. Yet Burnham & Co. have never been 
found ljing yet, never. 

Commissioner O'Conn ell. I mn going to nsk you tins question, Mr. Mc¬ 
Carthy, because I am interested us-others on the commission, but coming 
from me it may sound rather peculiar to you. We have heard it at several 
places where we have stopped in the Northwest coming down here. 

Wlmt is there in the charge of lumber mills and lumber dealers outside of 
the State of California, and particularly outside of the city of Sim Francisco, 
that their material would not he permitted to come into San Francisco and 
be erected here, and that they can’t sell Uieir material in San Francisco? That 
is the charge. 

Mr. Mc-Cabtiiy. There isn’t any truth whatever. You know and I know that 
a little of the truth is tiie most dangerous thing in the world. Associated with 
a little knowledge makes' it more dangerous. If Hint were true, how is It that 
999 per cent of the material going into the Panama-Pacific Exposition comes 
from the north, and from the day (lie gates for activities of that institution 
were thrown open until now, associated with the lumber, all industry, nil those 
who are engaged therein of any department, we haven’t itad one moment's 
cessation in business. 

But it is true that manufacturers of that lumber domiciled in the mountains 
or elsewhere where men can live for little or nothing, the products of their 
labor are not looked upon by the men of this city who must pay the fancy 
rents that we are called upon to pay and the fancy prices for the necessaries 
of life that we must pay in order to live and lie able to turn out the work and 
turn out that enormous amount of work to satisfy the builders, ns you will 
understand from the statement of their representative here to-day. 

We are not going to look with kindly eyes and sugar-coated cream on the 
material coming from those men under those conditions when compared with 
the material turned out here under conditions maintaining here regarding 
prices and cost of living in all of its departments, clothing, housing, and all that 
sort of thing. , 

I am not going to <lo, and we can’t do it. Wo say to the men m California, 
“ If you will allow conditions similar to this, similar to those maintaining here, 
or even remotely to maintain, we will cooperate with you.” But some person 
or persons have asked us to cooperate with us in order to close our places 
up and send us to Oregon. Well, we are not going to Oregon, where we would 
have to go if we took on their medicine regarding that particular phase of the 
industrial question. We would have to go there. They work 11 hours a day 
and 12 hours a day—to-day and to-morrow, alternately. Do you suppose we 
are going to handle their wares? Ten hours a (lay and 11 hours a day, and so on. 
Right in Humboldt County, the Hammond Lumber Oo„ they work those hours. 
Do you suppose we are going to handle their material, manufactured by men 
who possibly pay .$5 or $6 a month for a place to live in, while we have got to 
pay $19, $20, and $27 for a flat to live in; we have got to pay all sorts of 
fancy prices for -the egg that came before the chicken, or came after the 
chicken, whichever you will decide upon at the time; and your beefsteak and 
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your lamb chop. Are you going to lay our wares down without protection ns 
against theirs? If we do we will have to go to Oregon. Our motto is, “Bring 
the Oregon fellow up to our condition.” We will never allow him to bring 
us down to his. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Mr. McCarthy, you heard Mr. Fee’s testimony (his 
morning- 

Mr. McCarthy. I heard of it. I wasn’t in time; I am sorry I didn’t hear it 

Commissioner O’Connell. You heard him stale what lie thought would he a 
solution, what he thought would tie a way out of this apparent distasteful 
situation, that there might be brought together an organization of employers 
and employees, of equal number, and they might sit down and thrash out (heir 
troubles and agree to things, and when that is agreed to that would lie the rule 
for all to work under; and ns 1 caught die idea it appealed to me to be prac¬ 
tically die same idea as expressed and now in vogue in New York. 

Mr. McCarthy. Absolutely, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You understand the New York arrangement, I 
suppose? 

Mr. McCarthy. I have a very clear idea of it. I went to New York during 
the controversy that was brought on there while Mr. McDonald was building 
die subway, and I was asked as a member of tlie executive board of ray 
organization—yes; I went there, and I have a very good idea of it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have some idea ns to die results of that or¬ 
ganization in Now York? 

Mr: McCarthy. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The effect of-organizing oilier organizations? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In line of those that would mil ad in conjunction 
with dial arrangement? 

Mr. McCarthy. It is one of the best open-shop lieutenants I know of. sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonneia. Wlmt is your opinion of that arrangement? 

Mr. McCarthy. My opinion is it is one of the best open-shop lieutenants in 
America. It stands, I think, it stands for the discussing by men of everything 
on earth save and except die practical solution of whatever the question might 
be at issue. The board of governors, the cmnmidee from the building trades, or 
the central labor or some other body might look wise and compare notes, and 
when they get through chewing up the question there lias not ever yet any¬ 
thing boon done for labor. 

(s?t me tell you frankly, sir, T would not permit myself to lie a party to the 
New York agreement, and understanding all tilings, as I do, for all New York 
City and the State’s wealth. I would rather make a hole ill die river some¬ 
where. It is designed to destroy rather than to build up legitimate organized 
labor. I would not want to associate myself with anything that laid for its 
object that purpose. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is your conception of that arrangement that it 
would result in building a fence around New Yorkers, both employers and 
employees? 

Mr. McCarthy. The employer can do himself, he can figure, through tyr¬ 
annizing and cajoling and a few oilier secret third-degree methods, why they 
don’t allow anything to get away from them. And they would like to have 
that here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask- 

Mr. McCarthy. But they are not going to get it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask you to give us something on a 
const ruction line. This commission is authorized by law to ascertain the 
underlying causes of industrial unrest, and to make some recommendations to 
Congress. 

Now, you arc a man with great experience on the Pacific coast. You have 
lind the honor of representing die city 11 s its mayor. You have dealt with 
labor employers here. Wlint would you offer to this commission as a remedy, 
as to something that will go to create a more friendly relationship between 
employer and employee, bridge the clmsm over, if there is one? 

Mr. McCarthy. I hope, Mr. Commissioner, you are not in doubt hut what 
there Is one. Let me say to you gentlemen of the commission that I have 
not given this matter sufficient thought; that is, I haven’t given it the 
thought I would like to. It doesn’t require, however, very serious or extended 
thought to offer a suggestion, which will 1)0 an Improvement on the present 
condition. 

nofiifi® c A-iK /i/4.1_ xtaI _O 
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You may never get the employer uml the employee to indulge in that train 
of thought that will bring both of them the good graces of honest hearts to do 
the thing that is right for experience lias taught me that the largest number 
by far, by far the largest number of dtisens, of American citizens, and all 
other citizens for that matter, have their eye on the almighty dollar. It is the 
number of pieces of silver for them. And as a result I should say you may not 
lie able to devise, through Congress and the Senate, something that will peuce- 
nbly bring Hint train of thought about. But you can in a measure by law assist 
that sort of thing. 

Tint employer should not be allowed to receive support from men who deal 
in malerial to tite extent of refusing to sell material to Brown, Jones, or 
Smith during the time of industrial disturbances, as is the case to-day. 

Mr. Km plover forms a combination tirst, then, with the material men, and 
Mr. Material Man says, “Unless .Tones Is a member of your association and 
has locked out bis men and contributes bis quota to tlie employment of strike 
breakers and thugs we will not sell him material.” 

There should lie a law passed that would prevent that sort of thing. 

In 3.1)00 here I saw myself, as president of the building trades council, with 
machinery for the Progressive Planing Mill and the other millmen, with their 
promises agreed, and the stuff was ready to go into the mill, but when I went 
down there to get it I was told that the factory owners had taken it all over, 
and there was not anything for me to get. 

I wired New York. That afternoon I received word from New York that I 
could have all the machinery that I wanted. Since I do not believe in tele¬ 
grams, in the security of them, because the telegraph company leaked. Why 
do I say it leaked'! I hadn’t that message in my band 10 minutes when tbe 
gentleman who refused me the machinery in lire morning at Fremont Street 
was on the job ready to give it to me. 

What caused the change? He knew that I could get it from New York, and 
he advised his dear brothers here 1 could get it, that they could not keep me 
from gelling it. and that they had hotter let me get it ltere and leave the 
money ltere. Now, there should lie a law passed, whether it is a National law 
or it State law, preventing the material men from entering into any sucli vicious 
combination. 

To-day Die employer occupied the position similar to the gentleman who came 
to the State of Illinois and went down to see the tunnel, the tirst one built in 
Illinois. A train came along and hit him, and the cowcatcher throw him up 
on the side of the bank. A friend of his asked why he didn't run up the hank. 
He said, "What was the use .of my running, if I couldn’t beat it oil the level 
how could I beat it going up hill?” Now. if the employer and contractor can’t 
beat the union moving on the level lie should not lie allowed to bent it on the 
bias, in- should not he allowed to heat it by resorting to tactics such ns lie 
does through material men. I say that Congress should pass a law that would 
prevent those things. Again, every time the contractor and the material man 
gets a dollar ahead, his first thought is to knock out Hie union. The union is 
the cause of all ill. It is the source mid foundation from which all trouble 
flows. 

There should lie a law to prevent that gentleman possessed of that par¬ 
ticularly well-designed diseased brain from inflicting on the community work of 
that type, while a largo part, a large- 

Herbert (ieorge blew into this city from Colorado, and lie scoured around 
among the merchants, and the merchants—tie came in without a dollar, and 
the merchants believed Ids story, as they have in Stockton Calkins’s story, and 
lie left here three or four years ago, and to-day he Is building railroads and 
tunnels in the State of Colorado, and lie has not borrowed any money in order 
to do it. 

Whore did he get it from? From tiiose poor merchants who will stand for 
anything in order to get back at tlie men who were like themselves 30 years 
ago—poor. 

Now, the Government should step in and stop that sort of tiling. You will 
not find the trusts doing it. You will not find this gentleman who sat ltere 
to-day and said he did not like trusts—he would rather cutthroat In the figure 
business; you will not find men endeavoring to bring that about. No; lie has 
got. a few tilings to do. If some of us would resort to that sort of thing they 
would lie worth considerable. But you gentlemen have the opportunity to do It, 
and you ought to do it. 

Commissioner O'Conxki.t,. That is nil. 
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Chairman Wai.su. Commissioner Commons would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Oimnissioner Commons. Are most of the grievances that are made by the 
building trades unions and the employer, are they individual agreements signed 
up by eacli Individual employer? 

Mr. McCarthy." We have only one agreement, Professor. 

Commissioner Commons. What is that? 

Mr. McCarthy. With the mill owners. That was made by the board of arbi¬ 
tration after figuring six months and six days. 

Commissioner Commons. So that ail other agreements are simply rules or 
plans or schedules, and so forth, submitted to them, and they sign it individ¬ 
ually? . 

Mr. McCarthy. No. They are entered into by mutual consent As outlined 
by myself here in the beginning, to wit: He proimsed something, feeling an in¬ 
terest in the propriety of it, begins it; it is passed up to the building 
trades council, referred bv the building trades council to the executive board, 
by the executive board it is referred to the representative in the field, and 
those representatives interview each and every individual in that department, 
get an expression of opinion from them, and only in two instances during the 
past l. r > years have a majority of those dissented, One of those was made men¬ 
tion of by Grant Fee, to wit, the iron industry, the house men, the arcbilectimxl- 
iron workers. When they get a majority of the employers in favor thereof, at 
a regular meeting, (hey decide accordingly, and so notify the employers. 

Commissioner Commons. As a matter of fact, you recognize Hint that is not 
what is usually called collective bargaining? 

Mr. McCarthy. As u matter of fact, Professor, I recognize that that is what 
is collective bargaining. 

Commissioner Commons. It is collective bargaining on your side. 

Mr. McCarthy. On every side; oil my side and mi tHeir side. 

Commissioner Commons. And individually on their side? 

Mr. McCarthy. No. You are mistaken there. Professor. They have their 
association. You are in error there. They take it to their association. 

Commissioner Commons. I To the representatives of your association meet the 
representatives of their association and jointly agree upon all questions, wages, 
hours, and condition? 

Mr. McCarthy. But you will recall. Professor, you are a little ahead here; 
you haven't followed me. 

Commissioner Commons. I thought I did. 

Mr. McCarthy*,, It is evident you haven't been accustomed (o dealing with 
organized labor in this matter. When the council takes tiiis it Itecomes the law, 
and then il is n subject of discussion, uid not before. But it is not just what 
you have in mind. 

Commissioner Commons. You do meet the employer? 

Mr. McCarthy. Absolutely. If there is any objection, then we meet. That is 
collective bargaining, just and correct. 

Commissioner Commons. What 1 want to get at—I thought you said there 
was hut one agreement of Hie kind. 

Mr. McCarthy. One agreement entered into—the employer ami the employee 
call for an agreement to be signed up. That was brought alsmt by a board of 
arbitration. We have just had another now. Wherever the board of arbitra¬ 
tion is culled in then we request agreements and agreements are signed up; 
wherever the employers mid employees agree there are no agreements—no time 
brought iuto that or drawn up. Time limits are very dangerous. Time limits 
act ns an incentive to botli parties to make certain demands. 

Commissioner Commons. The point I am trying to get at is your method; 
that is all. 

Mr. McCarthy. That is all right. We will give it to you. 

Commissioner Commons. Your method here is, you don’t make written agree¬ 
ments with the employers? 

Mr. McCarthy. Unless where arbitration boards arc allowed in. 

Commissioner Commons. What do you mean by arbitration hoards? 

Mr. McCarthy. When any mutter in dispute comes in vve submit it to three, 
five, seven, or some odd number to agree on. the entire subject matter lias 
to lie submitted, they eali in three, five, or seven, as the ease may lie. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, in all other eases except these two- 

Mr. McCarthy. The arbitration agreements are not entered into. 
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Commissioner Commons. In all the other eases, except these two, the arbi¬ 
tration agreements are not entered into, then each employer signs it separately? 

Mr. McCarthy. Don’t sign it at all; only the expression of opinion the first 
day. We do not believe in those signed agreements that have possession of 
your eastern gentlemen. We believe they are contrary to certain conditions 
within the confines of this country. We believe they act as incentives to 
employers and employees alike and create trouble about the time of the 
expiration of the agreement. Everybody knows that they do. Our agreement 
with the millmen has gone on for 14 years, and we have never had any 
trouble about it. 

Commissioner Commons. It looks to me this way, if the employers are go¬ 
ing around, and you yourself as an organization send your agents to the em¬ 
ployers simply to size up the situation, and they don’t meet you jointly, that 
that is not collective bargaining, they are not dealing with an association of 
employers, you are dealing with them as an association of laborers. 

Mr. McCarthy. Professor, you have just half of it. Wherever there is 
an association exists it is their business to deal with it, not ours at all. That 
is their business. We mind our own business. We are not bothering about 
their business. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose they organize an association- 

Mr. McCarthy (Interposing). They have associations there now. We have 
associations there now. We have organized some of them for them. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you refuse to agree—meet them jointly? 

Mr. McCarthy. We have never refused to meet them. On the contrary we 
are anxious to meet them all. We will not sign time agreements, and we 
believe time agreements are vicious, and we arc not engaging in anything 
that is vicious. 

Cimmisskmer Commons. Suppose it is a question of dispute, then, between 
tlie two associations, if you recognize their association, and a question of dis¬ 
pute arose- 

Mr. McCarthy. Always do, as I have said before. 

Commissioner Commons. You would agree to confer with them? 

Mr. McCarthy. Always. 

Commissioner Commons. And if you could not roach an agreement then 
you would leave it to odd parties? 

Mr. McCarthy. We always try to—one of the cardinal principles of the 
building trades council is arbitration. 

Commissioner Commons. If I understand Mr. Fee's plan, it wus he did not 
know the Now York system- 

Mr. McCarthy. You didn’t ask him. 

Commissioner Commons. I asked him if lie did. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. Did you? 

Commissioner Commons. 1 asked him if lie knew the New York system and 
the Chicago system. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And he said he didn’t know. 

Mr. McCarthy. Do you remember his reply? 

Commissioner Commons. He tried to work out what seemed to me substan¬ 
tially a scheme like that. 

Mr. McCarthy. Which is the New York scheme absolutely. That is why I 
nsked you if you remembered his reply. His reply was one man. He was asked 
the question by the commissioner in regard to arbitration, if they would call 
in more than one man, and he said they would call into piny one man—as a re¬ 
sult he knew very well the New York situation. 

Commissioner Commons. Whether one man or more than one man—that is a 
minor point. The question is- 

Mr. McCarthy. No; it isn’t a minor point. We don’t consider it so. We 
don’t consider it that way at all. We don’t consider the one-man proposition 
arbitration at all. 

Commissioner Commons. When you have your arbitration agreement with the 
millmen and the others there- 

Mr. McCarthy. They have four there—two at each side, and they were to 
choose the fifth, and after seven or eight days’ deliberation and hearing testi¬ 
mony, several witnesses decided the case without calling in any fifth man, not 
calling in the fifth. 

Commissioner Commons. His plan proposed that also. 

Mr. McCarthy. No; one man was the plan. 
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Commissioner Commons. No; two sets agreeing jointly, and If they can’t- 

Mr. McCahthy. He didn’t make any mention of that, Professor. He didn’t 
make any remark like that. I was listening to him. You refer to the notes 
und you will find it isn’t there. 

Commissioner Commons. What would he your attitude toward that plan? 

Mr. McCakthy. My attitude toward arbitration is not a one-man proposition. 

Commissioner Commons. It would he much like that. 

Mr. McCarthy. I have just now said it would be a two to two, or a four to 
four, whatever that might be, and if they can’t agree, call in the umpire and go 
over the case. 

Commissioner Commons. Does your organization and all of the other unions 
favor that method? 

Mr. McCarthy. That is one of our cardinal principles. 

Commissioner Commons. I wouldn’t call that collective bargaining. 

Mr. McCarthy. Certainly; wA know something about collective bargaining, 
hut we do not know much about collective bargaining such as would suit the 
average employer who has money and goes at the destruction of the union 
movement, which in my opinion is the best movement that the world lias ever 
seen. 

Commissioner Commons. You mean recognize the employers’ union as well 
ns- 

Mr. McCarthy. Absolutely true; absolutely true. 

Commissioner Commons. Labor unions? 

Mr. McCarthy. Absolutely true. And when We have agreed on arbitration, 
you know, to make sure that the union Is recognized, and the building trades 
council and the other gentlemen do not dissent from it. ns one of your col¬ 
leagues here can bear witness to. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I want to pick up the thread, Mr. MeOarlhy, 
where Prof. Commons just dropped it. and In relation to the question of how 
the wage is determined. Supposing- 

Mr. McCarthy. As to the wage? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take a hypothetical case. Suppose the carpenters 
would decide that they are entitled to an increase, say, 10 per cent of the 
present wage. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you explain to the commission what would 
he the method? 

Mr. McCarthy. The carpenters would take the matter up in their district 
council, which embraces all of the carpenters within the confines of the transbay 
cities. They would then send that out to a vote of the carpenters. That vote 
would be tabulated and sent in to the district council. If a majority, or two- 
thirds, or whatever this vote did run, the action called for would bo tabulated. 
Then it would be by the district council of carpenters approved and sent, if 
occasion required it, to the general office In Indianapolis‘for approval; but 
if it did not, and that would be waived—in either event if it was sent first to 
Indianapolis it. would then go to the building trades council of this city with 
which the carpenters are affiliated, tlie building trades council of Alameda 
County, and then the building trades council would take tlie matter up with 
1 lie general contractors’ association, the builders’ exchange, with which some 
builders doing carpenter work may be associated. We also communicate with 
every independent contractor In this oily who are business agents, and these men 
would be Interviewed in that manner and the subject matter drawn to their 
attention. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Individually? 

Mr. McCarthy. No. You followed me, didn’t you? I said that it was sent 
to the contractors’ association, builders’ exchange, and independent contractors 
engaged In the building business. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. You would send them an official communi- 
catiton? 

Mr. McCarthy. We sure would, because they have an association, and all 
of those Institutions yon will find that men In that same line are not affiliated; 
those men also have a right to know and a right to pass upon a change of 
that kind, and as a result our business agent takes the matter up with them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, may I ask what would be the language 
of the communication that would be transmitted to the employers’ association; 
substantially how would it read? 
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Mr. McCarthy. The communication would read, of course, having for Its 
subject the change sought in the conditions by the carpenters and requesting 
the compliance of all the builders and of the contractors and the independent 
contractors, which would bring forth Ills reply. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What I atu asking Is, Mr. McCarthy, what would 
that communication say? Would it say “This is to Inform you that the car¬ 
penters’ association lias decided to ask for a 10 per cent increase of its wage, 
and we herewith ask your compliance.” or would it say “This is to inform you 
that we are considering the advisability of asking for an increase of 10 per 
cent, and we would like to confer with you and discuss the matter ”? 

Mr. McCarthy. If P. J. McCarthy dictated it it would be very- 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would it lie? 

Mr. McCarthy. I am not dictating a communication of that kind now. I 
would rather refer you to the dear brothers, and if they have anything they 
could dig them up and give it to you. I do not believe that is a proper position 
to place me in, to dictate a communication for somebody on a hypothetical 
case, because letter writing, to begin with, Mr. Commissioner, is an art, and 
the abrupt manner In which you place one of these communications cun not 
possibly—here are the dear brothers. Ask them. 

Now, I believe that if I am dealing with the contractor—and you know what 
they are, having met some of them—I would treat them just the same as I 
treated the subject when I called on you ill your place of business in Sacramento 
regarding the Sacramento lockout in 1003. Well, you remember how I went 
after you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I remember you calling. 

Mr. McCarthy'. I didn't go after you with a club, and I would bate to dictate 
one of those nice sugar-coated communications I would send in, right here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. l.et me see if I can bring out the point in a 
different way. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heart I Mr. Fee make the statement that 
organized labor determined the wage without the employer having a voice in it. 
What I want to get at—my method of getting at it may not be the best, hut yon 
can correct me—what I want to get at K at what stage of the game is the 
employer given a voice in fixing the wage? 

Mr. McCarthy. I have gone over that. We can’t ask the employer what his 
views are regarding a question that we haven't ourselves yet determined, can 
we? We first must determine whether or not v,e are really in favor of sucli a 
move. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I have taken a case- 

Mr. McCarthy. Pardon me, let me follow this, and I am endeavoring to make 
it clear if possible. We are not opposed to liaving you come right inside of the 
organization; you would make a good member. We then having decided for 
ourselves—Union 425034—we have several of those organizations in the car¬ 
penter’s trade; if the members of that union decide it is a good move to make 
then it Is time for us to interview Mr. Contractor. We can’t do it before, be¬ 
cause we haven’t determined whether or not we are going to ask that. Then 
we go after Mr. Contractor and send him a very polite letter, and in that 
letter he will find ail the Information of what we have done, and how we 
have voted, and the raises we are asking, and the decrease in hours we are 
asking for, and tve will ask for his cooperation, too, and we will ask that 
in language couched so that lie will come up with it in it blue ribbou envelope, 
though lie don't frequently do it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The point is not clear to me yet. 

Mr. McCarthy. What is it that is not clear now? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whether you say to the contractor—whether you 
simply inform him of your conclusions, or whether you leave it a debatable 
question. 

Mr. McCarthy. We inform him as to what action we have taken, of course. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That you have decided there shall be a certain- 

Mr. McCarthy. No, sir; we haven’t done anything of the kind. Don’t get 
away with that. We have decided what we shall ask for, and we are now 
drawing his attention to it, and those who are not affiliated with us, to the 
end that If he feels the need of discussion we will so take it up with him and 
discuss it with him. Mr. Fee was not correct when he stated we made laws for 
them. He knew that he was not telling the truth. 
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Commissioner Wein. stock. Then, I am to understand, it is left a debatable 
question? 

Mr. McCarthy. Of course it is a debatable question. There is nothing settled 
until it is settled by both parties. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. McCarthy. If they do not, as you know in one instance, to wit, the 
painters; if they don’t sit down to arbitrate we will have to strike, or they will 
have to look us out, but we stand for arbitration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me see if I understand you correctly. Mr. 
Fee’s statement was that the employer has no voice in fixing the wage and 
fixing the hours or working conditions. You dispute that by pointing out that 
while the workers first agree among themselves as to what ought to he the wage, 
if a change is to be made; you thou notify the employer of (lie fact and it 
becomes a debatable question. The mere fact of his having been notified does 
not mean that that must prevail. It prevails only after lie has been taken into 
conference and agreed to it, or failing to agree to it, it is submitted to a third 
party to determine. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir; or men. 

Commissioner Gahuetson. There are modifications of the negotiations? 

Mr. McCarthy. Absolutely. Wherever more than one person lias to do with 
a question, it is necessary for them to first decide what shall ultimately 
maintain before they take it to the other party, isn’t it ? That is wlmt we do. 
We have been in the habit of doing business within the law, and not outside. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your contention is the employer does have a voice 
in the fixing of the wages and hours? 

Mr. McCarthy. And lie has always bad, and no one knows it better than the 


employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Coming back to tills bricklayers’ proposition, the 
tiling is still not clear to my mind, and I will appreciate it if you will help 
me to clear it up. 

Mr. McCarthy. I am on the job. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me see if I understand the proposition cor¬ 
rectly. The bricklayers are not affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. McCarthy. No, sir; they are not nfliliated; their intermitionai is not 
affiliated with the American Federation of I.alxir. 


Commissioner Commons. Are they in the building trades council? 

Mr. McCarthy. Locally; and have been since the council was instituted. 
Commissioner Commons. They are in the building trades council? 

Hr. McCarthy. They lime been since the council was instituted. They got 
out, as did one or two oilier organizations at times, and tiie council taught 


them a lesson, as is necessary to lie taught. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlmt authority has the local council over the 
bricklayers’ union that is aililiated with them, or can the bricklayers do any¬ 
thing without the consent of the council? 

Mr. McCarthy. They may do anything without the consent of the council, 
hut any association in the building industry can’t do anything that is n viola¬ 
tion of'the law without violating the law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could they change the wages wit limit (lie consent 


of the council? 

Mr. McCarthy. They can’t. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could they put any burden on (he employer without 
the consent of the council? 

Mr. McCarthy. Absolutely no; associated with the reduction of hours or 
(he increase of pay. The council, you remember, deals only with tlie wages 
and hours, plus the manner in which the men shall conduct themselves while 
working on the job. 

If that state of affairs presented through Mr. Fee, and in which you so gen- 
erouslv indulged with a view of setting him right, though he would not he set 
right, to v it, efficiency, were to maintain, the building council would put you 
off the Job, you would'have to look for work in another city. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, the bricklayers, as I understand it, then 
determine to place a tux equal to one-half of 1 per cent on the contract value 
of the brick work? 

Mr. McCarthy. No, sir; they do nothing of the kind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then will you explain what Is the fact? 
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Air. McCarthy. The muster builders- 

Commissioner Weinstock. The bosses. 

Mr. McCarthy. The bosses, we will understand it better that way. They 
have agreed, as we gather it, timt they will pay half of 1 per cent toward the 
development of the masonry trades, the promotion of brickwork. One man 
receives, as we understand it, a salary of $500 a month to promote that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who pays that salary, the bosses or the workers? 

Mr, McCarthy. I presume the employers pay it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This tax of one-half of 1 per cent on the contract 
price, assuming that the contract was $t,000, the tax upon that would be $5. 
Are we to understand that the bosses themselves came together and agreed to 
levy on themselves this tax and turn it over to the union? 

Air. AIcCabthy. As I get it. Commissioner, any man who believes otherwise 
is doing so either intentionally or with malice aforethought, for that is tlie fact. 
The contractors themselves, their associations- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Came together—— 

Air. AIcOauthy. Associated with possibly material men or by themselves 
solely and alone, and their association came together and decided to contribute 
that for the promotion of the brick Industry. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And to turn that money over to the bricklayers’ 
union? 

Air. AIcCabthy. That is ns we understand it, and I don’t know of anybody 
who can prove successfully anything to the contrary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, according to that, Air. Fee must have been 
tn error when he said the tax was imposed upon the contractors without their 
consent? 

Air. AIcCabthy. I don't hesitate in saying he was in error, and don't hesitate 
in saying he knew that lie was in error. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That this was n voluntary tax that the contrac¬ 
tors had put upon themselves? 

Air. McCarthy. Yes, sir; and the contractors have so informed him and his 
association, hut even with that, the building trades council hasn't indorsed that, 
liecause it is a matter over which the building trades council felt it should not 
exercise control. We believe, the building trades council believes, if they 
should take tiie matter up, they might likewise be called upon by some other 
department to levy three-fourths of 1 per cent or 1 per cent for the benefit of 
some other—for the promotion of some other department. We believe that it 
is not a matter with which we should associate ourselves. We may be wrong, 
but that is the decision of the council. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Waesii. Anything else? Air. Garretson would like to ask a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. How long have you been in (lie labor movement? 

Mr. AIcCarthy. Thirty-five years. 

Commissioner Garretson. How long were you a laborer before that time? 

Afr. AIcCarthy. Four years. T served four years’ apprenticeship. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you had experience both ns a nonunion ns 
well as a union man? 

Air. AIcCabthy. I did; that is, as far as associntiong with nonunion men. 
I had the pleasure of calling a strike on a church when I was only two years 
an apprentice, because i refused to work for a contractor at night work when 
there were men walking the streets, and plenty of them, and there was em¬ 
ployment for them to work. I contended they should be called Into play rather 
than tne, and I declined to work, and the record will so show. 

Commissioner Lennon. You wouldn’t order a strike In a church? 

Afr. AIcCarthy. I would strike anywhere rather than allow myself to be 
abused by some fellow for the purpose of allowing some fellow to make a dollar 
or two on me. Don't get away with that. Air. Commissioner. 

Commissioner Garretson. In that 39 years- 

Mr. AIcCarthy. Thirty-five years. 

Commissioner Garretson. In this 35 years have you ever known of a gen¬ 
eral increase in pay or general decrease In hours that was not brought into ex¬ 
istence as the result of labor organization? 

Air. McCarthy. Never; nor has anybody else—I venture to say it and bank 
every dollar I have on earth against a chew of tobacco. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has any of the remedial legislation that you heard 
denounced as vicious, some of them tills morning, or conditions favorable to 
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the workingman—was It ever seriously devised or presented to anything like 
a successful conclusion until lubor organizations got strong enough to put it 
there? 

Mr. McCarthy. I haven't any knowledge of any such movement anywhere, 
and I want to say frankly that in my opinion the usually misguided capitalists 
have been vastly benefited hy such legislation, such remedial legislation, because 
the very fact they were engaged in the misuse of capital brought them In touch 
with many things that are not healthy for the real man, I am inclined to 
believe, even though men have been benefited by such legislation. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever known any instance where an em¬ 
ploying association Invoked either the spirit of ’70 or the American spirit, 
to demand either legislation or betterment for large bodies of laboring men, 
until after labor unions had got strong enough to curb somebody’s interest? 

Mr. McCarthy. Never, nor has anybody else. Their employment and their 
activities were along the line of those who threw the tea into the ship rather than 
from the battlement of the ship, as well as they who fired into the boats in 
the many tights that brought to the gentlemen the millions who is now estab¬ 
lishing universities and libraries all over the United States, 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Commons. T have got a question. 

Chairman Wai.su. I’rof. Commons says lie has a question. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. McCarthy, there have been statements made to 
us and some receipts submitted to us by Mr. Fee in which employers or con¬ 
tractors have receipted for this one and a half—or half per cent. 

Mr. McCarthy. For what, did you say? 

Commissioner Commons. Have given receipts. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Or in which the business agent of the union has 
given a receipt to the employer, three or four of them here. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And which rend something like this, stating the 
amount, and .so on, and after that rule 5. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. “ It is understood Hint the strike called by the 
union on the job on account of said money required by said rule not having 
been paid, is to he called off, and that Brant & Stevens are paying said sum 
under protest to bring about the termination of the strike and without 
acknowledging the right of the union to enforce said rule.” 

Tills is dated .Inly 16, 1914. Do you happen to know- 

Mr. McCarthy. You, I presume. Professor, did not follow my direct testi¬ 
mony. You will find on reading tlie record that I dealt with that very subject. 
This firm, the name of which Is attached thereon- 

Commissioner Commons. Well, here are two others. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. Well, that doesn’t matter. The chances are you will 
find more than two others. 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. McCarthy. Those are contractors who don’t belong to the mason 
builders association, and their generosity and enlargement of heart is so pro¬ 
nounced along the lines presented to you hy Mr. Grant Fee this morning, that 
they feel they have the same right to do these things that the mason builders 
have without affiliation with any institution presuming to guide the destinies 
of the mason building industry. Now, the mason builders—a number of men 
engaged as employers in the union feel that they have not the right to do that 
sort of thfng. They, in other words, feel that they have the right to a closed 
shop, and they insist on these employers coming in or getting out of the busi¬ 
ness. But would you, I ask you, who would you cooperate with, 67 men, 
employers, or four or five men employers, the four or five not masons, but 
merely doing a general business, the 67 distinctly masons doing no other than 
mason business. Who would you stay with? You would stay with the 67, 
and you could not get away from It. These men declined to do the thing that 
was right. 

Commissioner Commons. These are not mason contractors? 

Mr. McCarthy. No; they are not. 

Commissioner Commons. They are general contractors? 

Mr. McCarthy. Men doing—they would take a contract for anything; that is, 
the work of the mason builder forced on tbe mechanic for which we are called 
upon by Mr. Grant Fee to bear all the burden and fall heir to the many sins 
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associated therewith. We are not standing for it, however, because we 
haven’t any right to be called upon to stand for it. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That is all, thunk you. 

Mr. McCarthy. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCarthy. Don't be in a hurry. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, we are not in a hurry. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. There is one charge that you may have heard, 
Mr. McCarthy, made against the building trades unions concerning which this 
commission would be glad to get your point of view. It is held by the em¬ 
ployers that the unions demand certain rights and certain privileges for them¬ 
selves that they are not prepared to grant to the association of employers. 

I*’or example, they claim that while on the one hand they will not permit the 
employer to employ any labor that he pleases, that he must employ union labor 
or be prepared for a strike; in other words, that while the employer must recog¬ 
nise the workers’ union and employ only union men, the union men, on the other 
hand, reserve to themselves the privilege of working for any employer they 
please, whether lie belongs to the employers' union or not; that therefore the 
scales are not evenly balanced—tlmt tlie workers demand for themselves a recog¬ 
nition which they do not give to the employers. Now, doubtless there is some 
answer to that which I am sure the commission would be very glad to hear. 

Mr. McCarthy. And I will endeavor to enlighten the commission. If there is 
anything in the world I can do in that regard or any otiier I should lie glad to. 

In the first place, I am to understand the employer to feel that the union man 
who says to llrown: “ I can't work for you, Brown, because Jones, who Is 
working for you, is not a union man; unless Jones joins (lie union I can’t work 
for you.” Is that the idea? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. McCarthy. And then Brown, who, by the way, is not a member of ilie 
general contractors’ association, is culled on by a man by the name of Johnson, 
who is secretary of the general contractors' association, and he says: “ Mc¬ 
Carthy, you know Brown isn't a member of our association. You have no right 
to work for him.” Is that the idea? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. McCarthy. I have got it right now. Lei’s see what is the matter here. 
That thought is the result of a diseased brain, absolutely. 

Let me show and prove to you why. Brown may be a contractor who has a 
contract for $6,000,000, as was the case with Maiioney when they were erecting 
this building. They had contracts under way exceeding .$18,000,000. All right. 
Johnson, who is the secretary of this association, may not be Involved to the 
tune of $20. He may have contracts amounting possibly to a few hundred or 
a few thousand. Was Mahoney Bros, and Brown in the same position as Jones 
and McCarthy, two workingmen, who work eight hours for $5 a day? Five 
dollars was the only transaction, the only monetary consideration. Was Mc¬ 
Carthy and Jones In the same position as Johnson, the builder, and Mahoney 
and Brown? Johnson, on the one hand, having only five or six hundred or five 
or six thousand, or possibly a hundred thousand in contracts, and these men 
with eighteen millions in contracts. 

Is there any reasoning between the two, and any logic? Absolutely none. And 
only a diseased bruin, gentlemen, indulges in that theoretical display of logic, 
and, ns a resuit, labor unions is criticized by fellows who don’t know anything 
about them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is nil, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That is all, thank you. 

Sir. McCarthy. I thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Much obliged to you. 

Mr. McCarthy. Entirely welcome. 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wendling. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. 0. H. WENDLING. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wendling, will you give us your name, your business 
address, and your business, please? 

Mr. Wendling. 0. H. Wendling, Flood Building, San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Wendling. Lumber. 
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Mr. Thompson. What firm are you connected with, i. V 

Mr. Wendlino. The Weed Lumber Co. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been connncctr,', :t’i that iiriu? 

Mr. Wendlino. About 10 years or 11. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you occupy any oflicial position? 

Mr. Wendlino. Yes. sir; president. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been here doing business in litis city? 

Mr. Wendlino. About 17 years. 

Mr. Thompson. About 17 years. You are acquainted with tile conditions in 
the lumbering Industries here? 

Mr. 'Wendlino. In a general way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And as it relates to the labor problem? 

Mr. Wendlino. In it measure. L think; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you state in your own language, us concisely 
as you can, how you view the labor situation here as It relates to your iu- 
dustry ? 

Mr. Wendlino. Well, we don’t do any business in San !• ranciseo at all. 

Mr. Thompson. You don't? 

Mr. Wendlino. No; we quit that years ago, because we couldn't get by; 
we couldn’t make it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you tell us why you moved your business from 
San Francisco then? 

Mr. Wendlino. Well, the reason we quit our San Francisco business was 
because In 1904 I endeavored to employ m,v own nephew in the Sun Francisco 
lumber yard, where we employed about 150 jieople. and wanting to bring him 
up to the office in due course. And I was notified by our sujierinteiident 
that we had some trouble with the unions. I asked him what it was. He 
said it was because my nephew was not a member of any union. The object 
I had was to bring him rapidly through the different stages of employment. 
Conferences, lionet or, resulted in my being told that the workmen would 
not work with n scab, mid I closed up Lite business and took my loss, about 
¥75,000. 

Later we had another enterprise here, the Mercantile Itox (!o. We found 
it difficult to conduct it in a manner acceptable to ourselves, because I had 
come to the conclusion that anyone who had anything to say in a business 
that I was associated with would buy stock in it and take the same responsi¬ 
bilities in it as the stockholder and a voice as large as Ills holding. We sold 
the business out in 1907 at a loss of about $75,000, and we shook the dust 
so far as commerce was concerned, excepting legal ami financial headquarters, 
off our feet, and have done no business in San Francisco since that time except 
to buy groceries and clothing. 

A notable instance—oh, I heard considerable said upon the subject of lum¬ 
ber from tile North country being barred. One of the commissioners asked 
some questions on that subject. As I understand Hint question, it consists 
of the fact that Hoofing and ceiling, I believe, are still privileged to come to 
Sail Francisco in the finished state, hut joists, studding, and rafters, I believe, 
must come here in the rough state from the North and ho worked through the 
local planing mills. That means that instead of the material being shoved 
through the surfaces at the sawmills, where it can he done for about 50 
cents a thousand comfortably, and save the economy that arises from the re¬ 
duction of the shavings off the side and edge, which is about 500 pounds, 
it: is necessary to pay the freight upon that material, that waste, and pay 
the cartage to the local planing mill in Salt Francisco and oilier cities in Cal¬ 
ifornia north of Tehaehnpi, shove if through a local planing mill, probably 
not so well equipped as the mills in the North to do tin- work, and then again 
carted back to the job or yard, as the case may be. In round figures that 
amounts to between $4 and .$5 per thousand that the consumer must of neces¬ 
sity pay. 

Some years ago we were in Sacramento, where we were having a warehouse 
built for our accommodation for the Terry Lumber Co. They had their own 
sawmills. They had the material sent ami they were told the workmen would 
not put it up because it had been milled in a nonunion shop, and that made it 
necessary to take the material off llte job and take it by dray to the local plan¬ 
ing mill, and pay 50 cents a thousand. It there went through the local pinning 
mill and they charged $2.50 a thousand, anti the machines never touched the 
stuff except to pass it through the rollers to unionize it. And that $9.50 a 
thousand was absolutely wasted. 
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These same materials, therefore, that are worked in the great mills of the 
Northwest, which shove about two and a half billion feet of building feet into 
California annually, all that kind of material is surfaced, it is siding, and 
studding, and rafters, and so forth. And that is shipped all over the great 
Middle West, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Minnesota, and so forth, 
without objection. I si>enk of that to illustrate the point, because I don’t be¬ 
lieve to m.v mind it was made clear as explained. In other words, It wasn’t 
fully explained, I think. 

That was the condition, and it lias been said that there has been so much 
done by the labor unions to build the commerce of San Francisco. Wp have 
seen (lie Fulton Iron Works go out of business. We have seen the Hisdon go out 
of business. 

Chairman Walsh. The what, I didn't catch flint. 

Mr. Wkndlino. The Risdon. I know of an instance in Oakland where there is 
a fire-apparatus machinery institution that was employing 85 men some years 
ago. Tlie cost of production seemed high to the management, and the manager 
or president of the company went East to Columbus, Ohio, where they were 
accustomed to build the same kind of apparatus or something like it. He was 
employing 85 workmen at the time he went East. And he found that his over¬ 
head and labor bill per hour In the East—or the bills in the East—were 38 cents 
per hour, including overhead charges, and his own charge was $1 per hour. 
After a careful study of the situation, he returned to Oakland, where the plant 
is still in existence in a minor way doing repair work, and tie discharged 45 
of the workmen at one time and employed the remaining 40 for the purpose of 
packing up ids machinery and stuff that he had there, and these tools, and ship 
them to Columbus, Ohio, and there entered into a contract, because of (lie dif¬ 
ference in tlie labor cost, and the overhead charges between the two localities. 
And 1 am told by my friends that lie Is now employing nliout 10 patch workmen 
for repair work in Oakland, tint tlie plant is still in existence. 

In our own industry our product moves, not into northern California, be¬ 
cause tlie workmen would not use tlie goods. They are not what Is known as 
union-shop goods. They are open-shop goods, lint 95 per cent of all of our 
material, we estimate approximately, in doors and windows moves to Eastern 
States, Utah, Colorado, and the Atlantic seaboard, Southern States, and so 
forth. And a door that we would deliver here on our Chicago delivery price, 
difference in freight considered, at about $1.17 for a 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 
8 inches cross panel, I am told sells in San Francisco in white pine at $3 per 
thousand, which is our product, which tlie consumer pays $1.80 for the Oregon 
fir delivered here, of the same dimensions, and $1.50 In redwood. Yet we don’t 
soli any of our product hero at all, absolutely, not a door. 

We don’t seek to enter tlie market, because we are naturally lovers of pence 
and we don’t want to quarrel with anybody. We have no quarrels with any 
unions, in fact, we will have none. Whenever the time comes that wo can’t 
manage our business in our way, we will liquidate the business in the start, 
because we will have more to divide with tlie stockholders than if we continue 
longer under adverse conditions. 

That in a general way, I think, covers my views upon the question, briefly 
stated. I don’t want to take too much of your time, and besides I have got a 
very had cold and don’t want to. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Garrktson. .Inst one. Tills industry that moved from Oakland, 
laid a charge, a labor charge, including overhead, of 30 cents an Ilnur? 

Mr. Wkniili.no. No; a dollar an hour. 

Commissioner Garrktson. I thought a dollar at Oakland. 

Mr. Wkndlino. A dollar at Oakland, 38 cents at Columbus. 

Commissioner Garueikon. I understood you 30. 

Mr. Wkndi.ino. About <50 per cent higher. 

Commissioner Garketkon. That is what led me into (lie question. I under¬ 
stood you 30 cents. 

Mr. Wkndlino. Thirt.v-eiglit in tlie East and a dollar at Oakland. 

Commissioner Oaruktson. Which would not furnish a day’s wage under ordi¬ 
nary conditions. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where is your lumber produced? 

Mr. Wendling. In Siskiyou County. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you inform the commission what wage rate 
you pay your people? 
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Mr. Wendlino. From two and a quarter for the emhinon labor to nine dol¬ 
lars per day. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Two and a quarter for unskilled labor, I presume? 

Mr. Wendmng. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What is the minimum for skilled labor? 

Mr. Wendlino. Well, it varies owing to the occupation and the skill of the 
operator. We endeavor to compensate our people well. We have four workmen 
who have been with us ton years. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you do planing up there? 

Mr. Wkndt.ino. We furnish the entire product. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are you familiar with the San Francisco wage 
scale? 

Mr. Wendlino. I am not. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you know at all how your wage scale compares 
with the San Francisco wage scale? 

Mr. Wendlino. I do not, because we do not employ anybody here except 
clerks. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What hours do your people work up there? 

Mr. Wendlino. Ten hours. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Ten hours? 

Mr. Wendlino. I work 17 myself and they work 10. 

Commissioner Wkinsiock. You heard the statement made by Mr. McCarthy 
on the stand ns to tile relative wages and hours of (lie people who are em¬ 
ployed In the mills In the North and those employed in the mills here? 

Mr. Wendlino. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You were present when Mr. McCarthy gave his 
testimony? 

Mr. Wendlino. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You recall Hint ho stated the reason why they 
would not permit union labor in this market to handle (lie northern product? 

Mr. VVf.ndi.ino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Duo to the fact that the workers in 1 lie North 
received only a fraction of the wage paid here, work very much longer hours, 
and that therefore, it would he impossible for the union men here to approve of 
Unit, and compete with it? 

Mr. Wendlino. Yes; 1 understood by the remarks that they arrogated to 
themselves the right to levy an embargo or tariff in San Francisco against out¬ 
side materials for reasons of their own. That is wlmt I understood by it. And 
I also understood when he spoke of the $18,(XX),000 that tlie Mahoney Bros, 
had under contract, as against the several hundred dollars Hie other fellow had, 
that it wasn’t right, in m.v opinion, to arrogate to anyone the right to tell tlu; 
other fellow who is small ns compared with the large one—in other words, I 
know of no just process of depriving any man of his property without due 
process of law. 

As I remarked before, T have no quarrel with labor unions. It is all 
right for the boys to organize and do anything they please, hut when they tell 
me where 1 shall head in with my mvn, there is where I begin to holler. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Where will you he with the Bureau of Corpora¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Wendlino. Well, I am endeavoring to close out ail of my modest in¬ 
terests and go hack to the farm, where it will only require one employee and 
1 will be it. 

Commissioner Garret,son. That is the way you are going to dodge the 
bureau? 

Mr. Wendlino. I am not going to dodge the bureau, hut I want to he myself. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I think it would be helpful to our investiga¬ 
tion— 

Mr. Wendlino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (continuing). If you could furnish the commission 
with your scale of wages anil your hours of labor, so we can make It part of 
onr record. 

Mr. Wendlino. I can get it In due course for you. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes; would you he good enough to send that in? 

Mr. Wendlino. Be glad to; yes. 

(The information requested was later submitted and is printed as “ Wcndling 
exhibit.”) 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, thank you. 
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Mr. Thompson. Just a moment. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsii. Oh. Mr. Thompson has another question. 

Mr. Thompson. I just want to ask you whether you care to say anything 
about the condition of the iron trades In tills city, and also about the printers’ 
strike? 

Mr. Wendlino. Oh, some days ago there came to my office a pamphlet 
through the medium of the mail, dealing in a detailed way with the printers’ 
strike here. It was entirely new to me. I really knew nothing of it of con- 
sequence, except ill a general way. And in it is a considerable amount of de¬ 
tailed information, I think, that would be quite interesting to the commission, 
and 1 would like to offer that into evidence, because it deals with data I 
haven’t in mind myself. 

(A pamphlet entitled, “Organized Felony” was submitted iu printed form.) 

May I go to another question a moment? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; you may. 

Mr. Wendlino. One of the commissioners asked Mr. McCarthy or Mr. Fee, 

T don’t remember which, as to a solution of this proposition. And without en¬ 
deavoring to advise either Congress or the commission, possibly a suggestion 
might not lie out of order, if you so wish. 

Commissioner Garretson. We want them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are welcome. 

Mr. Wendlino. Whenever a man knows that a labor union would be in the 
same position us himself—when 1 go into a corporation I obligate m.v home 
and my property and everything I have as a stockholder-—in other words, if 
the labor unions would be incorporaled and be absolutely responsible for con¬ 
tracts, in my mind, that would lie a solution of tills great problem. Ill my 3o 
years’ business experience I have never known anyone to be behind the Irre¬ 
sponsible. In all eases if the burden comes, it falls upon the responsible. If 
it takes ail of his property. Itut the labor unions, by Hie institutions such as 
they are formed into, afford absolutely no responsibility in a legal contract 
whatsoever, no matter what the good intentions of those who have good in¬ 
tentions may he. And if labor unions were incorporated into commercial cor¬ 
porations under the law, then we could deal with'those organizations in a 
business way, and they would undertake to perform a piece of work and not 
reserve the right to resign mid the entire organization withdraw. 

Now, we take that chance in the nonunion labor world on our side of the 
question. In fact, we have with our regular workers, wo have practically 
three pay rolls monthly: one Is (he set of people that are coming looking for a 
job. The next is the set of people who are working on the Job; and tile third 
is the set of people who have just departed. That is about the condition that 
we are up against. We have to take all these chances in the world of pro- 
duel ion. And I have always figured that where the employees reserve the 
right to resign that we should have the right to discharge for Inefficiency or 
any other cause, no matter what it would bo, that would he satisfactory, and 
we have no difficulties with our people, absolutely none. We know nothing of 
labor troubles. 

We know nothing of disorders. Our workmen have their nice cottages for 
about seven and a half per month. They have their families there. We have 
father, son, and grandson in our employ in a great many instances. They 
have splendid conditions. They have supplies at reasonable figures, and as far 
as I know we have not one particle of discontent, absolutely none. 

Chairman Walsh. You have what? 

Mr. Wendlino. I say absolutely no discontent. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you say was the last? 

Mr. Wendlino. They have nice cottages, abundance of pure water, light, 
and fuel and splendid"conditions. We have no trouble with them whatsoever. 
You asked me a question before I got on this point. 

Mr. Thompson. I wanted to know if you wanted to say anything about the 
iron trade in this city. 

Mr. Wendlino. It Is my observation that the iron trade—I have heard It 
stated, but I don’t vouch for the figures, that 90 per <«nt or practically all the 
tank Imlldlng and metal building work in the oil field nortli of the Tehachapi is 
done from Los Angeles, practically nil of It. The San Francisco merchants 
claim they can’t compete with the eight-hour day as compared with the ten- 
hour day of Los Angeles. I may say that now we have a nice trade south of 
the Tehachapi In the south part of California, but we haven’t got any trade 
in the territory north of Tehachapi, In the nortli part of California. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Where is your large camp located, or mill? 

Mr. Wendling. At Weed. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How large n place is Weed? 

Mr. Wendling. Almut 2,500 people. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the mill right in town? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir; and we bring the logs about 40 miles distance. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. I understand you run in connection with that 
business, stores? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Which all the workmen patronize? 

Mr. Wenduno. Yes, sir; or not, as they please. There are stores in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity belonging to oilier people. They trade where they wish. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the store accounts taken out of the pay chocks 
by your company? 

Mr. Wenduno. We trade witti them on a cash basis, and collect at the end 
of tlie month. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. And the rent is also on the some method? 

Mr. Wendling. We transact it Just ilie same as though not iti our employ. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you work Sundays? 

Mr. Wf.ndi.ing. No, sir; not unless we have n breakdown or something, or 
are repairing something. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you have throe pay rolls. 

Mr. Wendling. Practically so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One coming and one going and one working? 

Mr. Wenduno. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. TIow many men do you employ? 

Mr. Wendling. About 1,400. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. At this plant? 

Mr. Wendling. At tills big plant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At Weed? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i- In order to keep that many going bow many men 
would you have a month on the pay roll? 

Mr. Wenduno. Possibly 3,500. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To keep the mill going there really must be 3,500 
men ? 

Mr. Wenduno. Practically so. 

Commissioner O’Connelt,. That is three men for eacii Job and the two 
dollars and a quarter- 

Mr. Wenduno. That is the lowest pay among the unskilled workers. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is really divided among the three men? 

Mr. Wendling. I don’t view It that way at all. The matter of the man de¬ 
ciding and calling for his time is ids own affair absolutely, over which we 
have no control, and is Ids own notion, and on this coast, us a general tiling 
in all new countries, labor Is particularly migratory, especially when in a 
semitropical country as it is here. Along ill the wintertime we close Hie mill 
entirely because they won’t work. In onr country they won’t work in the 
winter, and that means we are compelled to disorganize the force in the forest 
and the sawmill force, and reorganize them again in the spring. 

I also heard some reference made, I believe, to the hospital service, which is 
$1 per month, a charge on behalf of-- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have that service? 

Mr. Wendling. Yes, sir. I am not positive whether we have it in effect now, 
or just how we handle it. When we had the service it was viewed ns a most 
beneficent thing on behalf of all our regular employees, those men of family 
who were there permanently. They enjoyed tlie hospital feature very much, 
because it provided medical attention ami hospital services for themselves and 
family for $1. Tlie people who objected to it was tlie migratory tramp 
laborer who came and went at will. Sometimes lie stays four or live or siv 
days or two weeks, hut tlie permanent workmen were most solicitous that all 
those fellows should pny some share to the hospital fund. We never had any 
objection on that score. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The amount collected, was that turned over to the 
hospital? 

Mr. Wenduno. To two physicians that we have at tlie plant who look after 
not only affairs at tlie plant, but the entire community. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The two physicians got the amount collected? 
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Mr. Wendlino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Averaging $1,400 a month. 

Mr. Wendlino. Thereabouts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ami they gave attention to the workmen and 
their families? 

Mr. Wendlino. Looked after everything, hospital and all. Furnished their 
own nurses and rare and attention. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did they give attention to the rest of the citizens? 

Mr. Wendlino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do general work as physicians around the city? 

Mr. Wendlino. Yes, sir; and in the general vicinity throughout the country. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is ail. 

.Commissioner Garretson. You stated, or Commissioner O'Connell, rather, 
stated an average of $1,400 a mouth. 

Mr. Wendlino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, with the pay roll of 3,500, wouldn't it run 
far above $1,400? 

Mr. Wendlino. Well, it don’t work out, and we have had to piece up the 
doctors at the end of the year with some little pay, because they don’t always 
work up and pay out. 

Commissioner Gakretson. If ills service is long enough to cover ids trans¬ 
portation and hospital fee, the hospital fee would he taken out in each instance? 

Mr. Wendlino. The hospital fee is taken out if he remains two weeks, is 
our system. 

Commissioner Garretson. Two weeks? 

Mr. Wendlino. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is good, holier than any we found. You 
state it was greatly enjoyed by the parties that stay there? 

Mr. Wendung. The men of family. 

Commissioner Garretson. Very naturally the men who were there to benefit 
by it, and their families, would enjoy having somebody else pay for it. 

Mr. Wendlino. They certainly pay their own share the same ns the other 
fellows. 

Commissioner Garretson. But the added amount was paid by somebody else. 

Mr. Wendlino. The added amount was paid by the man who got the benefit. 

Commissioner Garretson. We lmd some very complete investigations on that 
subject ill the North. We found the doctors enjoyed it more than anybody 
else. 

Mr. Wendlino. Our doctors are neither opulent nor wealthy. 

Commissioner Garretson. Will they get so? 

Mr. Wendlino. 1 hardly think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

We will now adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. in., an adjournment was taken until 10 
o’clock a. ill. of the following day, Wednesday, Sept. 2, 1914.) 


San Francisco, Cal., Wednesday, September 2, 11U^—J0 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Weinatock, Garretson, Lennon, 
O’Connell, and Commons. William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please he in order. Mr. Thompson, 
call your first witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Sly iiere? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. L. H. SLY. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Sly, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Sly. L. H. Sly. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address and business? 

Mr. Sly. 57 Post Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And business. 

Mr. Sly. Building. 

Mr. Thompson. Builder? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. General builder? 
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Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been operating as a builder In the city 
of San Francisco? 

Mr. Si.y. Since 1897. 

Mr. Thompson. Since 1897? 

Mr. Si.y. 1897. 

Mr. Thompson. You are well aware of the conditions In the building trades 
in this city? 

Mr. Si.y. Somewhat so. 

Mr. Thompson. So l'ar as labor problems are concerned? 

Mr. Si.y. Somewhat so. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your views, if you please, of those condi¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Si.y. Well, the city is—the majority of the building trades are dominated 
by the labor-union element of the city. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of a shop do you run. an open or closed shop? 

Mr. Si.y. I run an open shop. 

Mr. Thompson. In all branches of the trade? 

Mr. Si.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilo you find any didlonlty in getting workers—bricklayers 
and carpenters and plumbers—that don't belong to the union? 

Sir. Si.y. I don’t know whether they all belong to tho union or whether they 
don’t belong to the union. 

Sir. Thompson. You make no inquiry as to their affiliations? 

Mr. Si.y. I do not. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you belong to the builders’ association here? 

Mr. Si.y. I do not. 

Mr. Thompson. You are not affiliated with any organization of employers, 
then? 

Mr. Si.y. Excepting the merchants and manufacturers’ association. 

Sir. Thompson. As a member of the merchants and manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tion are you under any obligation to deal with any particular class of labor? 

Sir. Si.y. No, sir. 

Sir. Thompson. Is it understood that you are to run an open shop? 

Mr. Si.y. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had any conflicts with labor yourself? 

Str. Si.y. Not in recent years. 

Sir. Thompson. So far as you are concerned, then, Hie labor world is peace¬ 
ful and everything Is running along smoothly? 

Mr. Si.y. At tlie present time. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got any arrangement of any kind with your em¬ 
ployees col lei lively, taken ns a whole, or in the different trades? 

Sir. Si.y. No, sir. 

Sir. Thompson. You pay what is called the union scale iiere? 

Mr, Si.y. I do not, except where I find a man is worthy of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt is the average of your wages in the different crafts, 
below or above the union scale? 

Mr. Sly. It will average below the union scale. 

Str. Thompson. Is there anything you care to add to what you have said on 
the labor proposition here in this town? 

Mr. Sly. Why, I wouldn’t cure to recognize the unions, because they are so 
unreasonable in their demands. I am not opposed to unions for mutual benefit 
and mutual protection. 

Sir. Thompson. What are the reasons which cause you to refuse to deal with 
the unions? Could you classify them in any general line? 

Sir. Sly. Well, one reason la that they won't allow me to hire whom I please 
and discharge whom I please. I used to work all union men in this town, all 
the employees were union, but they were so unreasonable iu their demands that 
1 then turned to the open shop. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what other reasons would you have outside of the 
question of employment and discharge? 

■ Mr. Sly. Well, occasionally I would have my work tied up with strikes, and 
In an open shop I do not. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, it has been stated here that there has been restriction 
of output. Did you experience anything of that kind? 

Mr. Sly. Well, I have had some trouble—I did when I ran a union shop—I 
did have some trouble of that kind. 

88819*—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6-10 
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Mr. Thompson. Do your men now do more work than the union man does? 

Mr. Sly. In most lines. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything you have to say generally on the question 
of restriction of output by organized labor? 

Mr. Sly. Take the union hod carriers. The union hod carriers will slack 12 
barrels of lime for a day’s work, while my men slack 20 or 22, sometimes 25 
or 26. 

Mr. Thompson. How is it with any other branches of the building trade? 

Mr. Sly. Well, in metal lathing it is something the same way. A jyetal lather 
is not allowed to put on hut 100 yards a day. 

Mr. Thompson. How much do your men put on? 

Mr. Sly. A good, experienced uieiul lather will put ou a hundred and fifty 
or sixty yards a day without any trouble. 

Mr. Thompson. Do your men put that much on now, Mr. Sly? 

Mr. Si.y. A good, experienced man will. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other branches of the building trades you 
would like to speak of in that connection? 

Mr. Sly. I don't call anything to mind just now. 

Mr. Thompson, Have you experienced or made any study of the different 
costs of doing work with a closed or unclosed shop and doing it with an open 
shop? 

Mr. Sly. I haven’t made any accurate figures upon the difference in cost. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is there anything you would like to say with respect to 
that proposition? 

Mr. Si.y. Well now, there is the difference in the cost of materials. On one 
of my jobs here 1 used some hardwood doors that cost me from the Hast $3.75. 
By an error I was 51 doors short. The local company who was doing m.v mill- 
work wanted $7 apiece to make those doors. I couldn’t get a better figure than 
$7 from any mill in San Francisco or vicinity, so I ordered them from the 
Hast, and so they cost me $3.75 delivered here, for the same door. 

Mr. Thompson. How about brick, sheet metal, and ornamental ironwork? 

Mr. Sly. Well, there is not a factory in San Francisco that makes fire 
escapes tiiat will sell me in my own name a lire escape to-day, because they will 
be blacklisted if they do. When I want a lire escape i have to send somebody 
around and buy it under a fictitious name. It is no trouble to get the fire escape 
ail the same. There is not a brick manufacturer in San Francisco of stock 
brick or common brick to-day Unit will sell me a thousand brick in my own 
name, because if they do they will be blacklisted. 

Mr. Thompson. You have to purchase brick indirectly? 

Mr. Sly. When I purchase new brick I send a wagon to the yard with the 
coin for it, or send and buy them through a fictitious name. 

Mr. Thompson. How about ornamental ironwork and sheet-metal work? 

Mr. Si.y. Sheet-metal work? There is not a galvanized cornice sheet-metal 
factory in San Francisco that will sell me a cornice in my own name. 

Mr. Thompson. Because of the same reason? 

Mr. Sr.v. They will be boycotted if they do. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any difference betweui the cost of cornice work in 
San Francisco and outside? 

Mr. Sly. Well, for a job up here the best figure I got in San Francisco was 
$6,800. I bought in Los Angelos for $5,900, delivered in San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that experience generally true, or is that a sporadic case? 

Mr. Sly, Well, I haven’t got a great many figures from Los Angeles except 
the two instances of buying cornice, and I saved about 15 per cent in both in¬ 
stances. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything further you would like to say with refer¬ 
ence to tile different costs In the purchasing of supplies here and elsewhere, 
outside markets? 

Mr. Sly. I do not call anything to mind just now. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had any experience with license nnd inspection 
boards here in San Francisco? If so. what lias that experience been? 

Mr. Sly. Well, at the time we had the labor administration here the admin¬ 
istration attempted to stop m.v work by not passing tin- electrical installation 
in a building on O’Farrell Street. The information came to me that McCarthy 
had appointed u man by the name of Cone inspector, to take care of my work. 
After the work was completely installed, I called for a final inspection and he 
rejected It all. The chief inspector sent me a written notice that it was con¬ 
demned and would have to be removed. 
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I went to the board of fire underwriters and asked their chief how I could 
get a written report from them and an inspection through their office. He told 
me to go to my broker and liave some fire-insurance company who was a mem¬ 
ber of their board call for an inspection and they would give the report in 
writing. I did so. In the course of three or four days I got that written re¬ 
port that was made for the insurance company, and I went to the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. and asked them to give me a similar report, and they refused to 
give it to me in writing, but they said they would make an inspection and give 
me tha report and the name of tin* engineer who made the report so that I 
could subpoena him. They both passed it and called it a first-class job. 

With tins written report and (lie verbal report, I sent my attorney down to 
the electrical department and told them that we would give them hi hours to 
pass that or we would hold them and their bondsmen responsible for the delay. 
They passed it; and ail we ever done was to take off two tups ami scrape off 
a little enamel to save their face. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other experiences you have had here in San 
Francisco that, you cure to state to tlds commission touching the labor problem? 

Mr. Si.y. I Hiring ihe labor administration information came to me that 
McCarthy had told the building department, told Mr. Horrigan, not to pass any 
more of my plans. 

A set, of [ilans were filled out there, anil other plans were passed out that 
were filed after mine were. And after sending out there quite a good many 
times, I told my superintendent to ask Mr. Horrigan for a written report, and 
if lie asked him wlint I wanted Unit report for, to tell him that we were going 
inlo court and mandamus him and make him produce the plans flint lie had 
passed in the last six months of similar buildings. When lie got Hint informa¬ 
tion lie gave me a permit The plans were not changed in any particular. 

Mr. Thompson. How is the cost of laying tile under union conditions as com¬ 
pared (o the open shop? 

Mr. Sly. Well, the tile in tills building. I am told, cost no cents. Mr. Mungin, 
of Mungin & rtter, gave me that information. M> tile is 8 cents for the mate¬ 
rial and 2 cents for the mortar, and about 8 cents for tile labor. If il costs over 
8 cents for lalior, the man is discharged. 

Mr. Thompson. Wind does the lalior cost in the union shop, do you know? 

Mr. Sly, No, sir; I do not; not positive enough to state. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any general ideu of it? 

Mr. Sly. Tt costs about 20 cents. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the lumber embargo affect you? 

Mr. Sly. It does not. 

Mr. Thompson. It does not, you say? 

Mr. Si.v. It does not affect me at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Where do von get your material from? 

Mr. Sly. I buy it in Sun Francisco, but I nui free to buv it anvwhere I 
please. I can buy lumber dressed in the North, while Die union simps can not. 

Mr. Thompson. Wind is flip difference in Hie cost of the two, the lumber 
dressed in the North and tiie lumber dressed here, do you know? 

Sir. Sly. I do not know; no, sir. I haven't bought any of the North lumber. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people do you work now? 

Mr. Sly. I liave alioul 17i> on the pay roll now. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tills a normal pay roll or less or more? 

Mr. Sly. It. is a small pay roll. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had any experience with collective bargaining? 

Sir. Sly. 1 have not. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any views on collective bargaining? 

Mr. Sly. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You got a list of questions, did you not, touching this subject? 

Mr. Sly. I got a list of questions. 

Mr. Thompson. But you have nothing to sav on it? 

Mr. Sly. No. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? Mr. Lennon wishes to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Sly, I understood you to say that (he average 
wage you pay your men is less than the union scale? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

(ommissioner Lennon. Then, in your ease, the ojien simp does not mean 
the simie pay as tiie union men receive where they are organized? 

Mr. Sly.. I pay my men according to their efficiency. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Yon stated that Hie limitation of the hod carriers 
w here ihe unions were was 12 barrels a day and in your case as high as 20 
and sometimes even up to 25; do you pay hod carriers twice as much ns the 
union scale’? 

Mr. Si.y. I do not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, in that instance at any rate, you don’t pay in 
accord with the work done; that is, as compared with the union scales? 

Mr. Sly. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe that the prosperity of the city is pro¬ 
moted by a high wage or low wage scale? 

Jir. Sly. Well, I don’t believe that it is; I believe that the 1 city is held back 
by reason of its wage scale at the present time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Held back by a high wage scale? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, do you believe that a low wage scale increases 
the consuming power of the working people in the city? 

Mr. Sly. Well, for example, we have, comparatively speaking, no manufac¬ 
turing plants in San Francisco. We have quite a number of repair shops. 
Take, as it was stated here on the stand yesterday, take Hie oil industry. It 
practically all goes to Los Angeles by reason of the wage scale. Now, our wage 
scale here is above the wage scale of Los Angeles, and the hours are shorter here 
than they are in Los Angeles. Therefore the work goes there. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where is the most of your work done, in the city of 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And do you patronize outside districts for material 
when it could be obtained in the city of San Francisco? 

Mr. Sly. If I can buy it cheaper. 

Commissioner Lennon. If you buy it cheaper? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. All right. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions, Mr. Weinstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. What is the union wage scale, for example, 
in carpentry? 

Mr. Sly. Five dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And wlmt is your rate? 

Mr. Sly. From *3 to $0—$3.50 to $0. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your minimum is $3.50? 

Mr. Sly. From $3.50 to $0. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And take the hod carriers, wliat is the union wage? 

Mr. Sly. Five dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your wage? 

Mr. Sly. Three dollars and fifty cents to four dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The union wage for the hod carrier is $5, is it? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long has it been $5? 

Mr. Sly. Several years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And what are the union hours? 

Mr. Sly. All eight hours; we are all eight hours. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You work the same hours? 

Jir. Si.y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gathered from your testimony, Mr. Sly, that one 
of your chief objections to recognizing or dealing with organized labor is the 
closed shop. 

Mr. Si.y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, if the closed shop was eliminated, if 
the same conditions were established for the building trades that exist I under¬ 
stand in Sun Francisco in the metal trades, and that exist, for example, all over 
the country with railroading where they have practically the open shop, where 
the employer is at liberty to employ anybody he pleases so long as he adheres 
to the union scale of wages and the union hours—If that same condition pre¬ 
vailed in the building trade would you think it wise on your part to recognize 
unions or deal with them? 

Mr. Sly. Why, I would see no objection to it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your chief objection, then, is the closed shop? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. As u citizen generally, Mr. Sly, ilo you regard 
unionism ns a gootl thing for the worker and for the State, or u bud thing for 
the worker and the State? 

Mr. Sly. There is no one that would feel worse than I would to see unions 
done away with, for mutual benefit and mutual protection. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, how far would you have unions go; 
where would you draw the line? 

Mr. Si.y. I wouldn’t want them to take my own or my fellow man’s civil 
liberty. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you would not want the closed shop? 

Mr. Si.y. I would not want the closed shop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I interpret your conception of f lie closed shop ns 
robbing the worker of his liberty. 

Mr. Si.y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But with the closed shop removed .von would have 
no objections to dealing with the union and recognizing the union and paying 
the standard wage and the standard hours? 

Mr. Si.y. As long as they abided by the laws of the bind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But you say that you would be very sorry to see 
(lie unions wiped out? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That you would consider that a disadvantage to 
tlie worker and a disadvantage to the State? 

Mr. Si.y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, supposing you became satisfied in your own 
mind that the open shop meant the wiping out of the unions, would you still 
stand for the open shop? 

Mr. St.y. Under the present conditions that unions are run. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would under the present conditions? 


Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. , . , 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what are the conditions under which the 
unions are run that to your mind are not good? 

Mr. Si.y. Well, if you don’t obey their laws, why, there are threats and in¬ 


timidations. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is. if who doesn’t obey them? 

Mr. Sly. Either the employee or the employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say there are threats and intimidations? 


Mr. Si.y. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Weil—— 

Mr. Sly. For instance, I put up a building here on O'Farrell Street, a few 
blocks from here, and I laid ill or X5 men put in the hospital by union men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. By acts of violence? 

Mr. Si.y. By acts of violence by those plumbers; those plumbers up here on 
Main Street, near Seventh Street, were beat by five men that rode on the same 
machine driven by the same chauffeur that the mayor of San Francisco rode in. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, what evidence do you have that those 
were union men, for example? 

Mr. Si.y. I have only the statements of the men who were bent up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They recognized the assailants? 

Mr. Si.y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As union men? 

Mr. Si.y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wore those men arrested? 

.Mr. Sly. What good was there arresting them? The courts were afraid of 
(lie unions and wouldn't give us any relief. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, do you say that, Mr. Sly, merely as 
an opinion on your part or do you say that as the result of actual experience? 

Mr. Si.y. Actual experience by reason of the arrests that were made. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A good many arrests have been made for assaults 
on union men? 

Sir. Sly. That I could not say offhand. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take, in your own experience, in your own work. 

Mr. Sly. I have never had an arrest made for an assault. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Never have? 

Sir. Sly. No, sir. In organizations I was a member of we did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They would have arrests made? 
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Mr. Si.y. Oh, yea; time ami again. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What was the result? 

Mr. Si.y. We could not get convictions.. The court would not convict for it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Were they jury trials? 

Mr. Sly. No, sir—now, I won’t say. 

Commissioner Weikstock. I presume they must have been jury trials. 

Mr. Si.y. I won’t say, because I don’t remember. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How recently have these acts of violence been 
committed that you have in mind? 

Sir. Si.y. About three or four years ago. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. There have been none since, ns far as you know? 

Mr. Sly. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. At this time, then, nonunion men work unmo¬ 
lested ? 

Mr. Si.y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. To what do you attribute the change? To what 
do you attribute the change of policy as you tell it on the part of union men 
in refraining from acts of violence? 

Mr. Si.y. Why, they seem to think they can't reach me, and therefore let me 
nlone. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I am not speaking about you personally, I am 
speaking about the work in general. 

Mr. Si.y. I am speaking of iny work. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You are not the only open-shop contractor, are 
you? Are there not others in the city? 

Mr. Si.y. There is n man named Neison, I believe, out near Richmond that 
puts up residences. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Just two nonunion employers in the city—two 
contractors? 

Mr. Sly. I don’t know of any others. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Summing up, then, your attitude is that you 
believe that unions are a good tiling for the worker anil a good tiling for the 
State if they arc properly run? 

Mr. Si.y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That you say the weak spot in unionism is the 
closed shop? 

Sir. Sly. The closed shop, and whenever there is a labor dispute, there is 
always violence. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. It results in violence on the part of tile union 
in labor disputes? 

Mr. Si.y. Yes, sir; if a labor union would only incorporate so that they 
can enter into a contract the same as any other corporation that does busi¬ 
ness, then there would he no trouble. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is, if the unions would incorporate on one 
band, and, on the other hand have an open shop, you believe there would 
he no objection to unionism? 

Mr. Si.y. There would lie no objection to unionism. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And you, as ail employer, for example, would lie 
quite ready to recognize the union and agree with them? 

Mr. Si.y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weini4iook. I'ny the standard wage and work the standard 
hours? 

Sir. Sr.r. Oh, yes; sure. 

. Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Gurretson wishes to ask a question. 

Commissioner Garretson. On that question of incorporation, have you ever 
made any study or had any study made of the attitude of the law toward 
tlie incorporation of labor unions within the past, we will say, 40 years? 
Whether it has been refused or not us a general proposition of common law 
or statute law in the various States? 

Mr. Sly. I haven't made any special study of it; no. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know how many unions have tried to 
become Incorporated within that period? 

Me, St.y. I do not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you looked up how long it has been under 
United Stales laws or State laws that a union was considered even to have 
any standing in law? 
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Mr. Sly. No, sir; I haven’t. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you are not aware of the fact that within 
the last 25 years the bench has stated In at least six instances in the Federal 
court that a union has no status in law, no existence in law, but only by use— 
Federal courts. 

Mr. Sly. I guess if a union wanted to incorporate they could Incorporale the 
same as any oilier society. 

Commissioner Garretson. How many records are there of refusals, do you 
know? 

Mr. Sly. No; I don’t. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that might cut some figure In (his. There 
is such a record, and it is rather a voluminous one. Take tins question of 
wages again. You pay hod carriers from $3.50 to $4? 

Mr. Sly. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And carpenters from $3.50 to $0? 

Mr. Sly. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And you run about 175 men? 

Mr. Sly. I am at the present time. 

ComAiissioner Garretson. About what proportion of those men are paid the 
$3.50? 

Mr. Sly. T couldn't tell you. 

Commissioner Garretson. If 100 men, for instance, are paid $3.50, and 100 
men working for the utdon contractor are paid $5. that virtually means that 
the San Francisco merchants have the opportunity to get $500 out of 100 
union men and $350 out of 100 nonunion men, doesn't it ? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. When you go out to Los Angeles, for instance, 
and buy ironwork, you quoted a difference on approximately a $0,000 job of 
about what, $900? 

Mr. Sly. About $900. 

Commissioner Garretson. Almost wholly and totally labor cost, is it not, in 
the cost of construction—the difference there ami here? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then ymir idea of the union shop or the nonunion 
shop resolves itself into this- cost? 

Mr. Sly. Why. certainly. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. Could you furnish ns with a take-off from your pay 
roll of 175 men, give us the statement of their wages and hours, and also the 
comparison of tin' union wages and hours? 

Mr. Sly. We all work the same hoars. Professor. 

Commissioner Commons. What about overtime? 

Mr. Sly. I do not work any overtime. 

Commissioner Commons. You don’t work overtime? 

Mr. Sly. No. sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, then, make it the hours, and put down the 
number of men getting a certain rate of pay. their occupation, and how the 
question of the amount of work they do compares with the union rules and 
the amount of work; you mentioned it only for hod carriers and ntelal 
lathers, hut there are probably others that you would have in mind if you 
would go over the matter yourself and prepare such a statement. 

Mr. Sly. I will be pleased to do so. Professor. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Were you present yesterday, Mr. Sly, when Mr. 
McCarthy was testifying? 

Mr. Sly. Part of the time only. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Were you here when he read the communication 
that lie put In evidence from Mr. Polk, the architect? 

Mr. Sly. I heard the latter portion of it only. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In how far does this statement made by Mr. Polk 
agree with your exj>eriencp? Among other tilings he says tlds: He calls at¬ 
tention to the fact, for example, that wages In the building trades have in¬ 
creased from $3 tt day to $0 a day—skilled mechanics—and for laborers from 
$1.25 to $2.50 n day, comparing 1891 with the present period. Then he goes on 
to say; 
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“ This disparity of wages, it is easily seen, amounts to nearly 100 per cent, if 
not more. And yet the buildings in question”—he rites comparative instances 
and gives comparative costs formerly and now—“ and yet in the operation a 
building costs more than 10 per cent less. In other words, despite the 100 per 
cent increase in wage and the diminished power, that the actual cost of putting 
up a building to-day as the result of ids experience is 10 per cent less than it 
was under the former conditions.” 

And then continuing, he says: “The miestion has frequently been asked 
whether or not labor under the dominion of the building trades council has 
not been and is not now a serious handicap to the building investments in ibis 
territory,” 

I think, and he goes on to say that the foregoing facts are a sufficient answer 
to Hie question: “ However, I desire to state that from my point of view at the 
present time labor ns organized in tills city is more efficient and more depend¬ 
able and more accurate than It has ever been during my experience in the 
past 30 years.” 

Now, how far does Mr. Polk’s experience concur with your experience? 

Mr. St.y. I commenced building here in the city, ns I stilted, in 3897. jRimilar 
buildings to-day will cost me at least 50 per cent more than they did in 1897. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then your experience does not correspond with 
the experience of Sir. Polk? 

Mr. Sly. No, sir. I would like to ask a question of Mr. Polk, if he could 
pul up the Security Savings Bank Building in Los Angeles for 36 cents a 
foot, as they represented the cost of this, in this city for 16 cents a foot? 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Security Bank Building of Los Angeles cost 
16 cents a cubic foot? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The rates quoted here by Mr. Polk are: First 
National Bank Building, built in 1908, cost 40 cents a cubic foot. The Mills 
Building cost 33, and the Insurance Exchange Building, constructed in 1012 and 
1913, cost 28 cents per cubic foot, and a second annex to the Mills Building, 
now just completed, has cost 26 cents per cubic foot. 

Of course I suppose the character of the construction would have to lie taken 
into consideration in both cases? 

Mr. Sly. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And this might be a more costly kind of con¬ 
struction than the Los Angeles? Have you any means of knowing bow the 
quality of construction compnres with the San Francisco quality? 

Mr. Sly. I never have looked over the Los Angeles building, but I imagine 
that the finish could not be as good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could not lie as good? 

Mr. Sly. Oh, no, it couldn’t he as good, the comparative cost. Still, there 
would be quite a large difference in cost, but it would not be that much. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Polk’s comparison was not between Sun Fran¬ 
cisco and Los Angeles, but in San Francisco before and now. 

Mr. Sly. Well, as I stated before, my building would cost me at least 50 
per cent more now than it would in 1898 and 1899. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me get those dates. 

Mr. Sly. 1898 and 3899. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1898 and 3914? 

Mr. Sly. Yes; at tlie present time T say it would bo at least 50 per cent 
difference in cost. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you are comparing the present with 
36 years ago? 

Mr. Sly. My cost has increased 50 per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What character of buildings do you put up, 
Mr. Sly? 

Mr. Sly. Class C, brickwork and fireproof buildings. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Business buildings generally? 

Mr. Sly. My work is principally apartment houses. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Well, now, wliat Is left of that 50 p«r 
cent increase, is it cost of labor or material? 

Mr. Sly. Cost—cost of both. 

Commissioner Weinstock. ‘Labor and material have advanced? 

Mr. Sly. Yes? 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do the wages you are paying now compare 
with the wages you paid in 1898? 
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Mr. Sly. Well, In 1808 I paid, If I remember right, about $3 for carpenters. 
Commissioner Wkinstock. Was that the minimum or the maximum? 

Mr. Sly. I don’t think that we paid any difference in that at all, lower or 
higher. 

Commislsoner Wkinstock. That was practically the maximum? 

Mr. Sly. Maximum. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Agulnst three and a half minimum now? 

Mr. Sly. Minimum and maximum—minimum to six. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Were the wages in all the other crafts corre¬ 
spondingly lower than now? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir; oh, yes. 

Commislsoner Wkinstock. Then your experience differs from the experience 
of Mr. Polk, I take it? 

Mr. Sly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. ITo points out (he cost of operation is less by 
1(5 per cent, and you claim C>0 per cent higher? 

Mr. Sly. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. So (hat evidently there Is a wide difference be¬ 
tween you? 

Mr. Sly. 1 bought lumber then for $11 a thousand and pay $1(1 or $17 now, 
and the lumber can’t go any farther to-day than it would then. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That is all. thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Just one more question. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, Mr. Sly. 

Mr. Thompson. Have your men been assaulted on the work there? 

Mr. Sly. Not in the last three years. 

Chairman Walsh. He 1ms gone over all that question of violence, lie said 
25 in one day. 

Mr. Thompson. All right. If new industries came to San Francisco; would 
they Increase the spending power of the workers ns a class? 

Chairman Walsh. If there was more money there would he more money 
to spend, of course. X supposed those have been handed to him. Let us get 
through .with this. 

That Is all, thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Tyson. [No response. 1 Mr. Burton. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. R. W. BURTON. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Burton, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Burton. R. W. Burton. 

Mr. Thompson. Your address. 

Mr. Burton. San Francisco. 

Mr. Thompson. And your occupation. 

Mr. Burton. Molder. 

Mr. Thompson. Molder? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a member of the moiders' union? 

Mr. Burton. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you occupy any official position with i(? 

Mr. Bttrton. I do. Business representative. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been business representative for the 
moiders? 

Mr. Burton. Four years. 

Mr. Thompson. In this city? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Are you acquainted with the conditions in the metal trades 
here? 

Mr. Burton. Somewhat. 

Mr. Thompson. From the labor standpoint, I mean. 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. Will you give us (he facts in tlint Industry and any other 
Industries here, as you view them? 

Mr. Burton. As I understand it, I am to endeavor tb give some testimony on 
collective bargaining with regurd to the Iron trades and metal industry. 

Mr. Thompson. Touch on that fact first, If you please. 
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Mr. Bubton. I do not believe I could do better than to give you a brief history 
of the iron trades movement in San Francisco. 

I will begin by saying that some time in 1899 or 1900 the National Mettil 
Trades Association and the International Association of Machinists arrived at 
an agreement to guarantee the International Association of Machinists a 
nine-hour day on the "20th of May, 1901. The machinists’ union of this vicinity 
had so notified the employers of this vicinity' Hint they would expect a nine- 
hour day on that date. 

The other trades in the metal industry, seeing that there was the possible 
chance of the machinists’ organization getting a nine-hour day, decided tlmt it 
was about the proper time to organize an iron trades council and make a 
joint request on that date. 

The iron trades council of San Francisco was organized on March 10, 1901, 
and a joint request was made to the individual owners of the different shops in 
the metal industry for a nine-hour day ou the 20th of May, 1901. The request 
was refused. A strike was called by the iron trades council affiliated unions 
that lasted for 10 mouths, at the end of which time no settlement was made 
with any employers’ association. Individual settlements were made with the 
different owners of the different shops in the metal industry. The nine-hour 
day was granted in some manner or other under some condition or oilier by 
most of the employers in the iron trades, uliout tlu'ce or four holding out for 
some time afterwards up until some time in 1902. 

Between J902 and 1907 tile various crafts affiliated with the iron trades 
council increased their wages, not by calling strikes, but the individual organi¬ 
zations would notify its respective employer and give him notice that on and 
after a certain date the wage would lie increased to a certain amount. And 
instead of calling any strike when that time would arrive would instruct its 
own members to request the increased wage, and all those that were granted 
the increased wage would remain at work. Those that were refused would 
quit, lejiving it optional with the employer ns to who lie should grant the in¬ 
creased wage to and wlio he should not. 

That method during those years increased ihe wages of practically nil of 
the crafts affiliated with the iron trades council and left it to the employer 
as to who he should or who he should not give it to. It simply meant a change 
of jobs for some of the men. * 

in 1907, along about March. 1907, the iron trades council of this city decided 
to ask for an eight-hour day. They so notified the employers. Some time after 
that notification the employers in the metal trades industry organized them¬ 
selves into the California Metal Trades Association. They notified them on 
the 1st day of May, 1907, that they would expect an eight-hour day. A con¬ 
ference or two was held before that date with no result, and on the 1st of 
May, 1907, all of the unions in the iron trades council went ou a strike for an 
eight-hour day. 

About 00 per cent of the employers granted the eight-hour day without al¬ 
lowing the men to leave their establishments. The other 10 per cent closed their 
Shops. Conferences were, held, various civic organizations interested them¬ 
selves ill the labor situation in San Francisco at that time, and the result of 
those conferences was an agreement between the metal trades—California 
Metal Trades Association—and the iron trades council which, I believe, was 
the starting place of collective bargaining in the iron trades in this vicinity. 

I will read that agreement: 


“ Considering the condition of Knn Francisco at the present time and the 
injury Hint would result to the city's interests from a continuation of the 
dispute in the iron trades, we mutually agree, 

“First. That all shops shall be open and men return to work during the 
week ending June 1, 19117, and on tile hours and pay prevailing April 30, 1907. 
The minimum wage rate per day on tills date to prevail during the life of tills 
agreement. 

“Second. That nine hours shall constitute a day’s work until December 1, 
1908; from December 1, 1908, until June 1, 1909, eight and three-fourths hours 
shall constitute a day’s work; from June 1, 1909, until December 1, 1909, eight 
and a half hours shall constitute a day's work; from December 1, 1909, until 
June 1, 1910, eight and one-fourth hours shall constitute a day's work. After 
June 1, 1910, eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. 
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"Third. There shall be no discrimination made by either side agulnst any 
employee on account of their connection with the present dispute. 

“ Fourth. That a conference to discuss any other matters not provided for 
in this agreement may he called by either employer or employee in any craft 
to provide for some method of adjusting questions at issue. Pending a decision, 
there shall be no lockout on the part of the employer or strike on the part of 
the employee.” 

The agreement providing for a sliding scale of going to work-going back to 
work, for 0 hours for 18 months, and excepting 15 minutes every 0 months until 
the 8-hour day was acquired, started the collective bargaining in this town. 

I want to call the attention of the commission to the fact, to make this point 
ciear—the fact that <30 per cent of the membership of the trades affiliated in 
the iron trades council had the 8-hour day at this time, and that they signed 
an agreement that compelled them to go back to work at 9 hours for 18 months, 
and then wait another 18 months before they would get the 8-hour day. 

About the time that agreement was to expire the question came up on a new 
agreement and how long the 8-hour day was to lie ia existence after that 
agreement expired: some of the employers contending if they grunted the. 
8-hour day for 34 hours that that agreement would be fulfilled. 

Conferences were held, and nlsmt this time there Wits every indication of a 
break between the iron trades council and the metal trades association. 
Conferences were held between representatives of the iron trades council and 
the California Metal Trades Association, ami it became apparent that they 
wore not going to arrive at any agreement among themselves. 

The Commonwealth Club of San Francisco—the California Commonwealth 
dull—had offered its services to try nml effect a settlement of the controversy 
existing between the two organizations, and from that club was created the 
San Francisco Industrial Conciliation Hoard. They offered their services. 
Their services wore accepted, and the question at issue was referred to a 
subcommittee of the San Francisco Industrial Conciliation Board with the 
result that this agreement was ultimately ratified by the iron trades council 
aud the California Metal Trades Association. 

“Agreement made lids 9th day of November, 1910, between the California 
Metal Trades Association and the Iron Trades Council of San Francisco: 

“First. Tiie terms of this agreement shall run from November 9, 1910, until 
November 9, 1018. 

“ Second. The wages provided for in tiie former agreement shall he In force 
for the full term of this agreement. 

“Third. Disputes of any kind arising between any of tho affiliated unions of 
the iron trades council and members of the California Metal Trades Associa¬ 
tion, an accredited representative of each organization shall proceed to tiie 
shop where the dispute exists and endeavor mutually to settle the same, and 
any dispute which can not be settled in this manner must be referred to con¬ 
ference, and should this conference also be unable to settle any question which 
may come before it, it shall provide some met bod of adjusting tiie same. 
Pending the decision, there shall be no lockout on the part of the employers, or 
strike on the part of the employees. 

“Eight hours shall eouslitute a day's work until November 9, 1911. On 
September 9, 1911, a conference shall be called to decide, as provided In section 
8 of Ibis agreement, what hours shall be in effect on November 9. 1911. until 
November 9, 1913. Tbis conference shall l>e called for (lie purimse of equalizing 
hours in force at that time, among men working within the States of Wash¬ 
ington, Oregon, and California, and their decision shall become operative on 
November 9, 1911, and shall be ill effect until Novemlier 9, 1913.” 

As called for in licit agreement on September 9, 1911. a conference was called 
and the question of what the fourth clause of (hat agreement meant was tiie 
bone of contention at that time. Tile metal trades—California Metal Trades 
Association—made the claim that tiie iron trades council unions had agreed to 
equalize Imurs in force in Washington, Oregon, and California. They contended 
that the matter was simply a matter of arithmetic, of gathering data as to the 
hours of work in the different States, and finding the overage, and that the 
average would tie the hours to prevail in tills vicinity. 

However, at the time this agreement was submitted to the iron trades coun¬ 
cil the wording and tiie possible Interpretation of the fourth clause of that 
agreement was noticed by tiie unions of the iron trades council, and they at that 
time asked for an interpretation of the fourth clause before the proposition was 
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voted on, from the subcommittee of the Sun Francisco Conciliation Board, who 
drafted that agreement. 

And they received this interpretation: ‘-On September 9, 1911, a conference 
shall be hold at which the question of hours shall be discussed and such action 
taken as may be deemed proper and necessary to equalize conditions in San 
Francisco and competitive localities. Both parties shall come together, frankly 
discuss the situation from all points of view, and set in such manner as may be 
necessary to remove whatever conditions in the matter of hours that may then 
exist to the disadvantage of Ban Francisco as compared with other cities in 
the competitive field.” 

At these conferences that were held in September of 1911 the interpretation 
of that agreement was the sole bone of contention. It became apparent to the 
representatives of the California Metal Trades Association and the iron trades 
council that they were not going to get very far by themselves. Then they 
agreed ns provided in the former agreement to submit their case to the Sail 
Francisco Industrial Conciliation Board. 

Data was gathered by the Iron trades council and the California Metal Trades 
Association throughout the States of Oregon. Washington, and California, but 
there was such a difference shown in the data submitted by both sides that the 
conciliation board sought some other avenue of a peaceful settlement of the 
controversy that existed at that time. And this suggestion was made by the 
San Francisco Industrial Conciliation Board to both the California Metal 
Trades Association and the iron trades council. They suggested this resolution 
ns a basis for the settlement of the question at issue: 

"RrsnlrvO, That it be suggested to the California Metal Trades Association 
• ommittee and iron trades council committee that they meet together at tiro 
earliest possible date and take as a basis for the purpose of discussing as to the 
peaceful solution of the existing controversy, the feasibility of entering into a 
five-year contract on an eight-hour basis with tiie present wage scale and the 
privilege on the part of the employers to adopt existing shop conditions most 
favorable to employers operating in tlie East. 

That resolution was accepted as a basis for nil agreement. This agreement 
was arrived at in committee, but up to the present time this or any other agree¬ 
ment lias not been signed by tile two organizations: 

“Agreement made between the metal trades association and the iron trades 
council, as follows: 

" Whereas in a letter submitted to the organization above mentioned, such 
letter being dated March 30. 1912, and signed by William Matson as chairman, 
and on behalf of the San Francisco Industrial Conciliation Board, there did 
appear the following resolutions:” 

Then that same resolution follows: 

“First. It is agreed that we do accept as a solution of 1 lie controversy be¬ 
tween the respective organizations the suggestion offered in the resolution 
hereinabove quoted, and we do now enter into a five-year agreement on the basis 
and subject to the conditions therein stated and to such other conditions ns are 
set forth in this agreement. 

“ Second. Such grievances as do not relate to the subject of hours and wages 
covered by this agreement and which may arise in any shop of the California 
Metal Trades Association, shall be given consideration ns follows: 

“ Upon complaint being made in writing by either party to this agreement, the 
secretary of the California Metal Trades Association and the business repre¬ 
sentatives of tiie union or the representatives of the iron trades council who 
may be selected to represent the union, shall immediately proceed to the shop 
or simps whore grievance exists, and endeavor mutually to settle the same. 

“Any grievance that can not be settled in tills manner must be referred to 
conference, the call and subject for such conference to be made in writing. 
This conference shall be called within 10 days from receipt of notice for the 
purpose of adjusting tiie question at issue, and the conference shall continue 
without unnecessary delay until the question at issue is settled. 

“ No change shall be made in existing conditions nor any new condition es¬ 
tablished by either party to this agreement until the same has been agreed 
upon in conference. 

“Third. During the life of this agreement there shall be no lockout on the 
part of the employers, nor strike on the part of the employees. 

“ Fourth. The resolution which forms the basis of this agreement in so far 
ns it deals with the wage scale shall apply to the machinists’ craft only for a 
period extending to November 9, 1913, when the minimum wage of that craft 
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ihall be raised from $3.50 to $3.75 per (lay, and shall continue at this rate for 
i period of 12 months, when the minimum wage rate shall he raised to $4 per 
lay, at which rate it shall continue until the termination of this agreement. 

“ Fifth. The period of five years as provided in this agreement shall begin 
o run from the date of the acceptance and signing of this agreement by the 
tuthorized representatives of the California Metal Trades Association and the 
ron trades council, and this act of signature shall be accepted as a cancelln- 
ion of the present agreement and as a settlement of the question at issue 
tetween the two organizations which is now pending before the conciliation 
tonrd.” 

That agreement was submitted to both organizations and was first not ac¬ 
cepted by the California Metal Trades Association. Eventually, after months 
>f delay, it was accepted by them and the iron trades council so notified. The 
ron trades council submitted it to the affiliated unions and it was rejected by 
lie iron trades council. 

During the time from 1910 up to the present time there lias been no attempt 
in the part of either side to do anything not provided for in the former ugree- 
nent. 

Some three months ago the iron trades council again requested conferences, 
hat a conference should he held with a view of constructing an agreement 
hat might lie mutual between the two organizations. Conferences have been 
mid in the last three months up until a couple of weeks ago when an agree- 
nent was arrived at in committee and is now being voted on by the respective 
irganizations. 

That agreement is (he same agreement that was submitted in 1910 from the 
lonciliation board, with the exception that in the fourth clause it provides for 
$4 minimum rate of pay for the machinists' union on November 9, 1914. And 
lie fifth clause reads : 

“That it shall ho on agreement for a period of three years as provided in 
his agreement, .and shall begin to run from the date of the acceptance and 
iigning of this agreement by the authorized representatives of the California 
detal Trades Association and the iron trades council, and this act of signature 
diall be accepted as a cancellation of any agreement that may now exist 
letween the parties to this agreement.” 

We have good reason to believe that this agreement will bo accepted by 
>oth parties at this time. However, we will not know the result of the voting 
m that agreement In our iron trades council until the end of this month. 

Such has been the experience of the iron trades council with the employers in 
he metal trades industry in this vicinity since 1907. Collective bargaining has 
leen successfully carried out, anil from present indications it seems it will 
•ontinue, for at least a little while, a period of three years more. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion of the respective merits of contracts 
.vhich are for an indefinite time and may be terminated by either party on a 
short notice, and contracts that run for a specified length of time, or have 
.on any opinion on that subject? 

Mr. Bueton. You mean a contract that would provide for 30 or 90 days’ 
lotice from either party? 

Mr. Thompson. Or instant termination, such as the protocol in New York, 
is contrasted with the contracts which run for a specified number of years, as 
nost of these contracts which you have read? 

Mr. Bueton. My opinion on that is, I believe, an agreement that sjioeifles 
mine length of time in the metal industry is the better thing. An agreement 
:hat would provide for a short notice or no notice, to my mind, would not tie 
my different than going along without any agreement at all. It would place 
is in tlie same old position as we used to be, the employer taking advantage 
if bud times to reduce wages or make conditions wlmt he might think was bet- 
:or for him, or lengthen the hours, and the employees taking advantage of 
lie thing when business was good. In other words, those agreements, to my 
mind, are regulated entirely too much by supply and demand. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion with reference to the fact—tills phase 
:j( it—that where contracts run for definite time it incites one or both parties 
!o the preparing for demands and leads therefore to strife rather than to 
pence? 

Mr. Burton. I can only say that the experience we have had in the last 
seven years, which is the full term of the life of collective bargaining in the 
metal trades In this city, does not bear that out. 
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Mr. Thompson. In any of this collective bargaining what, in your considera¬ 
tion of tlie subject, have you thought of the establishment of the definite and 
positive machinery with reference to carrying out the agreement. Has that 
received any attention? For Instance, such as the permanent arbitration 
board or trade board? 

Mr. Buhton. No, sir; we have not? 

Mr. Thompson. As far as your industry and conditions which exist here, 
would such a tiling lie a valuable addition to your agreement? 

Sir. Bouton. From the language of our agreements, we don't consider it nec¬ 
essary.' If the agreements are sacredly lived up to by both sides it must lie 
a mutual proposition before any new condition can be established. The agree¬ 
ment provides for wages a minimum rate of pay for a certain length of time. 
It then provides I he machinery for the settling of griveances that do not re¬ 
late to the subject of hours and wages. It then goes on to state that no change 
shall be made in existing conditions—that means shop conditions of the various 
crafts—conditions under which they have to work, by either party to the agree¬ 
ment, until the same lias been agreed on in conference. Unless it is agreed 
on, why, no new condition is inaugurated or established, and it gives the priv¬ 
ilege of tlie individual crafts or trades affiliated with the iron trades council 
to agree with that branch of the California Metal Trades’ Association that 
covers a trade, to any condition that they can mutually agree on. 

Mr. Thompson. Have there been any subsidiary agreements of that char¬ 
acter? 

Mr. Burton. There have. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you mind stating the general nature? 

Mr. Buhton. Tlie first agreement that was entered Into provided the same 
thing, left that .possible, as Hie iron trades council is comprised of a number 
of crafts and trades. Tlie fourth clause of the agreement of 1007, provides 
that a conference to discuss any other mutters not provided for in this agree¬ 
ment may bo called by either employer or employees in any craft to provide 
for some method of adjusting questions at issue. Pending a decision there 
shall lie no lockout on tlie part of the employer or strike on tlie part of the 
employee. That provision was in all of tlie agreements right from tlie start, 
and in 1009—I may say before I go onto that, that tlie California Metal Trades’ 
Association was comprised of employers employing various tradesmen. They 
divided, they had what they called craft committees within tlie metal trades’ 
association. Tlie foimdrymen had tlie right to deal with those whom lie em¬ 
ployed in any manner whatsoever lie say lit to do. The mail that employed 
principally machinists had that right. Tlie man that employed principally 
boiler makers, tlie same tiling, and blacksmiths, and so on down the line. 

You asked if any such subsidiary agreement was reached by any of the crafts 
in the iron trades council and the metal trades association. I would say that 
in 1909, in May, 1909, this agreement was reached between the International 
Mulders' Union No. 104 and tlie iron and steel foundries’ craft committee of 
the California Metal Trades Association. This agreement that I am about to 
read came about by the claim on tlie part of the foundry men that when the 
eight-hour day would become established in Ibis vicinity that it would make 
the competition between here and other points so keen that something ought 
to be done, to try and equalize matters; and they proposed that the molder 
would mold tlie full eight-hour day. Prior to this time there was an estab¬ 
lished foundry custom all over tlie world, I may say, that molders, when tlie 
iron got ready to pour, that nil molders stopped molding and began to pour 
the iron into their molds. There was a rule of Unit kind in effect In this 
vicinity, ami it would make a difference all the way from an hour to an hour 
and a half in tiie various shops, according to their size, maybe two hours, was 
used by tlie molder in casting his work only, and that, as I salrl before, was a 
custom from tlie time that tlie foundries were put In existence all over the 
world. 

Going back to this agreement. This agreement was arrived at between that 
committee and the molders’ union on May 10, 1909. The agreement on shop 
rules was arrived at between those two organizations. 

First. The hours constituting a day’s work shall be In accordance with the 
agreement between the California Metal Trades Association and the iron trades 
council, and approved May 80, 1907. 

Second. That it lie optional with tlie foreman as to whether tlie molders stop 
molding at the blast time, or continue molding until the end of tlie working 
day. All molders who continue molding at blast time cast no molds other than 
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those made by themselves. This shall not he understood to prevent one mohler 
front assisting another in pouring off, or from pouring another floor in case of 
emergency. Mohlers who continue to mold after blast time shall mold until 
quitting time, and not do any easting. It shall be optional with the shop man¬ 
ager to ppur all molds with laborers If they so desire. 

Third. Shop committees must not interfere with the daily work in any man¬ 
ner whatsoever. 

Fourth. Business representatives of the union shall not be allowed in the 
shop except at. the discretion of the oiliee. 

Fifth. Disputes of any kind arising between the shop management and mold- 
ers, or core makers, upon complaint being made, the secretary of the California 
Metal Trades Association and the business representative of the union shall 
proceed to the shop where such dispute exists and endeavor to mutually settle 
the same. Any dispute which can not be settled in this manner must be re¬ 
ferred to conference, as provided by the agreement. No change shall be made 
or any new condition established until the same has been agreed upon by con¬ 
ference. 

Sixth. An audible signal to be given by whistle, bell, or otherwise, so that 
notice will be given when the regular work day is complete. 

That agreement between the molders’ union and the employing molders of 
the California Metal Trades Association was adopted on the 10th day of May, 
1900, and is in existence at the present time—from then until now. 

Mr. Thompson, i'ou recited one clause there, that when a dispute arises it 
shall be attempted to be adjusted, and if it can not be adjusted between the 
parlies, shall go to a conference. Docs that include petty grievances, such as 
discharging a man, or the claim of discrimination of any kind or character, or 
just the construction of llie main portion of that agreement? 

Mr. Burton. It would include that in case that the representatives of the 
two organizations were not aide to settle those tilings. But those matters have 
boon settled by the representatives of the two organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. Are such grievances of common occurrence—I mean petty 
grievances, like unfair treatment of the men at work, discrimination against u 
man on the kind or character of work given, discharge, etc.? 

Mr. Burton. No; they are not frequent. 

Mr. Thompson. There have boon none, and no occasion in jour trade here to 
establish machinery to adjust that kind of a grievance? 

Mr. Burton. Not oilier than has been established in that shop rule. 

Mr. Thompson. You have found tlmt agreement that you have,now capable 
of taking care of these petty grievances? 

Mr. Burton. We do now. I will say that at the time this agreement was 
first adopted through the fact that all of the parties on both sides, from the 
rank and tile of Doth organizations not having as thorough un understanding 
of what the agreement meant, those matters that you speak of were taken up 
quite frequently. But after a couple of years’ experience, and everybody got 
to thoroughly understanding their own agreement, why those grievances became 
less and less frequent, until at tlie present time it is a rare case where we 
have to take up a case of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any piece prices in your work here, or is it all 
day wage? 

Mr. Burton. Now, am I still speaking on this? 

Mr. Thompson, flencrally—in the trades generally. 

Mr. Burton. In tile metal trades? 

Mr. Thompson. In the metal trade. 

Mr. Burton. We were only dealing with the molders I here. In the metal 
trades there is some piecework. There is even some in the molders industry, 
lmt tlmt is not covered by these agreements. It is covered by an agreement 
between the national union and the Stove Founders’ Defense Association. All 
stoves in this country are made piece price. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 moan in your general industry here you do not lmvc piece 
prices? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Mr. Thompson. The molding industry? 

Mr. Burton. No. There is some piecework done by some organizations 
riveters and drillers—but those agreements do not have anything to do with 
piecework. They provide for a minimum daily wage and the hours. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the question ever come up under your agreement us to 
whether or not men do a fair day’s work? 
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Mr. Burton. As to whether they do n fair day’s work or not? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; or is the amount of output standardized in different 
foundries? 

Mr. Burton. It is not standardized- hy any agreement between anybody, but 
in nil of these agreements the employer Is the sole judge of n man's compe¬ 
tency, and he comes pretty near seeing that he gets a fair day’s dork. If he 
does not, that Is his fault. 

Mr. Thompson. There is no question, then, raised by the union when a man 
is discharged because he is not capable of—or for any other similar reason? 

Mr. Burton. Not generally speaking. But there may be such a thing as an 
incompetent fornmn’s eyes being larger than his stomach, and he want an 
impossible days’ work from a man. Most men in this vicinity are known by 
most employers, and their ability is known, an<l if such n man went to work 
in n place and was discharged for not doing wlmt he thought was an impos¬ 
sible day’s Work, and it was proved to be such, why we may request that he 
would be reinstated in the shop, as the man’s competency would be known from 
other places that he had worked or perhaps in the same shop. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the molders’ union now working under an agreement or 
contract, or is it working under the terms of an agreement which expired a 
year ago? 

Mr. BmtTON. It is working the same ns the other organizations in the iron- 
trades council, with the exception that this agreement that provides for shop 
rules has been in effect since Stay, 1909, and is in effect now. 

On that subject I may say that for some reason best known to the employ¬ 
ing foundry nien themselves, they have formed an organization of their own. 
So far ns my knowledge goes, up until May, somewhere along the 20th or 2tst, 
of this year, they were a part of the California Meta! Trades’ Association. At 
that time the molders’ union was officially notified of the information of the 
California Foundrymen’s Association. Later, in July—the 1st of July of this 
year—the California Foundrymen’s Association requested that a committee be 
appointed hy the molders’ union to meet a like committee of their own associ¬ 
ation to discuss the feasibility of entering into an agreement such as was 
submitted a year or so ago. Those conferences were held, and agreement ar¬ 
rived at in committee. Not only for the molder’s union, hut for the pattern 
makers’ union, and the National Foundry Employees’ Union, ns the members 
of both those organizations are employed directly hy foundry men also. This 
agreement has not as yet been signed. 

Mr. Thoxb’Son. As a general rule, does the nine-hour day exist in coast 
cities which are In competition witli San Francisco in the metal trades? 

Mr. Burton. Const cities? I do not believe it does. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Commons. I don’t know as I understood the provisions of the 
agreement regarding the employment of union men. There is some provision 
there, whether it is the existing arrangement or not, that stated there should he 
no discrimination—is that in the agreement? 

Mr. Burton. That clause was placed in the first agreement arrived at in 
1907. What you have reference to is the third paragraph of that agreement, 
that there shall he no discrimination made h.v either side against any employee 
on account of their connection with the present dispute—is that the part? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes, sir. What was meant by that at that time? 
How was that interpreted on the arising of any dispute or grievance? 

Mr. Burton. By that is meant this: The Iron trades union had been on a 
strike for five weeks for an eight-hour day. The result of that strike was this 
agreement. During that time as In all—as In most labor disputes at that time— 
I am happy to say it does not prevail ns much ns it did then, ns our members 
are learning to know that the union is the place to stay both In times of peace 
and trouble. At that time there were some employees who saw fit to take 
sides with the employer and go to work under a nine-hour day when we were on 
strike for nn eight-hour day. The unions have their own rules, regulations, and 
penalties for such tilings when any of their members backslide at a time like 
that, that they take action against them, and place fines on them should they 
ever want to become a member of their respective organizations again. 

On the other hand, some of the members of the different unions had been 
more active In the strike and controversy that existed, and some of the em¬ 
ployers may not he Inclined to take the same people back to work at the time 
of settlement, hence that paragraph In that agreement guaranteeing from both 
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sides that no discrimination would be made against any employee on account, of 
their connection with the present dispute. That explains it. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, one who at that time was a nonunion man 
was kept on, was he, the same as a union man? 

Mr. Burton. It meant—— 

• Commissioner Garretson. It conserved the Interest of every man who had 
gone on strike, and nothing else. 

Mr. Burton. That is the idea. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, how about this- 

Mr. Burton. It conserved the interests of the follow that stayed in and 
worked. 

Commissioner Garretson. If lie was at work or on strike. 

Mr. Burton. Sure, that is the idea. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, if he was during the strike, and was working 
nine hours, what was his status after that settlement? 

Mr. Burton. Why, he went—lie became just exactly what he was before the 
strike happened. 

Commissioner Garretson. Whatever the terms of the settlement were they 
applied to him? 

Mr. Burton. Applied to both parties. 

Commissioner Commons. That is to say, he continued at work? 

Mr. Burton. He continued at work and continued his membership in his 
respective organization without having to pay the penalty for the crime we 
claimed he had committed against unionism. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, now, at, the present time I can’t quite under¬ 
stand whether you are working under an agreement now or whether the agree¬ 
ment is in abeyance; which is the situation? 

Mr. Burton. It is in abeyance. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, under that agreement up to the time when it 
lapsed, what was the treatment of the employment of union or nonunion men? 
Suppose that the employer wanted to hire men, could he hire n man that was 
not a member of the union, or was there a rule that he could hire such a man 
and the man should then join the union, or wlmt was (lie situation? 

Mr. Burton. That is governed entirely by the union, by the various unions. 
Each union has its own rules on such matters. In some unions a nonunion man 
don’t go to work. In some ho does, and is taken in afterwards. 

Commissioner Commons. Then that feature isn’t controlled by the Iron trndes 
council ? 

Mr. Burton. Not by any blanket agreement; no. That agreement contains 
the machinery for bringing about whatever condition can ho mutually agreed 
upon between the trade and the employer—and the employer who hires that 
trade. 

Commissioner Commons. But suppose the dispute should arise In some 
union—the machinists—on that question mid their employers, could the iron 
trades council take jurisdiction and decide it as against any rule of the ma¬ 
chinists’ union governing the matter. I mean the iron trndes council and the 
metal trades association jointly? 

Mr. Burton. At this time they could. If this agreement that is now being 
voted on by tiie respective organizations is adopted, they could not. 

Commissioner Commons. The new agreement that is being voted on leaves it 
to each union, then? 

Mr. Burton. It specifically says no change shall he made In existing condi¬ 
tions, and that is a condition, unless mutually agreed to by both parties. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, that don’t quite answer my question. Unless 
mutually agreed to by both parties; both parties means the iron trndes council 
and the metal trndes association, does It not? 

Mr. Burton. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner Commons. Oh, you recognize the subordinate craft organiza¬ 
tions on both sides, and their decision can not: be overturned by the iron trades 
council and the metal trades association? 

Mr, Burton. Either the metal trndes association or the iron trades council 
docs not attempt to take the right away from the employer who hires a certain 
craft, or from the employees that belong to a certain union. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose they don’t agree, then it can be appealed to 
the Iron trades council? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. If they don't agree, the condition is not established, 
that Is, providing this agreement goes Into effect. 
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Commissioner Commons. The condition continues? 

Mr. Burton. The same existing comlition. It plainly says no new condition 
will he established unless agreed to. >, 

Commissioner Commons. How many employees are governed by tlie members 
of the metal trades association? 

Mr. Burton. How many? 

Commissioner Commons, Yes. sir. 

Mr. Burton. Well, that is something I haven’t given any time to, lmt I should 
say that possibly maybe between five ami six or seven thousand. 

Commissioner Commons. Are they in San Frnneiseo, or San Francisco and 
vicinity, or do they cover the State? 

Mr. Burton. Mainly in San Francisco and Alameda Counties. In fact, all 
but—that is, that are in the California Metal Trades Association or California 
Employers' Association, they are all in San Francisco or Alameda County witli 
the exception of one employer who is located in Santa Clara County. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there any metal trades employer in this district 
who is not a member of tins association? 

Mr. Burton. There is. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlmt an* they? 

Mr. Burton. What are they? 

Commissioner Commons. Who are they? 

Mr. Burton. That is a hard question for me to answer. 

Commissioner Commons. Yon don’t know? 

Sir. Burton. There are a number who are not members of this employers’ 
association and I would have to look them up in order to say who they were. 

Commissioner Commons. I suppose at these conferences the question has been 
discussed frequently that has been brought up here, that the union rules and 
regulations were driving factories and establishments out of San Francisco, 
and what has been the discussion in your conference and what decision has 
been reached, or what opinion lias been formed ns to that? 

Mr. Burton. The claim lias been made, and it is reasonable to expect those 
claims to be made by all employers’ associations, when it comes to giving any 
given locality something that they think is not going to ho established, or Is 
not already established in another one. That question consumed considerable 
time In 1010. and, ns I stated before, data was gathered from all of (he nmlal 
trades shops in the Slates of Washington, Oregon, and California by both 
sides anil submitted to tile subcommittee of tile San Francisco industrial 
Conciliation Board, of which one of your commissioners was a member. Mr. 
Weinstock, and the result of that was the suggestion us contained in our agree¬ 
ment. There was a vast difference of the figures In the data submitted by 
either side. We know from the iron trades council standpoint that our data 
was correct, that it was gathered honestly, and that it was accurate, and thin 
it only contained the number of people that would be affected in (he crafu 
affiliated with the metal trades industry. We had reason to believe that the 
data gathered by the California Metal Trades Association was gathered in a 
more haphazard manner; tiuil they had taken (lie whole pay roll of their in¬ 
dustry and submitted It as data. 

Commissioner Commons. Did your finding show that notwithstanding you 
had (he eight-hour day and higher scale of wages, that the costs were no; 
greater here than they wore in competing points? Was that I lie result ot 
your testimony or your finding? 

Mr. Burton. We contended that we showed this, that Sun Francisco--tlmt 
no shop in the metal trade Industry lmd left San Francisco on account of 
what has been called the inequality of hours and wages as existed between 
this city and other competitive cilies on the Pacific coast. 

Commissioner Commons. And I presume tile other side brought in evidence 
to show that business had left on that account? 

Mr. Burton. They attempted to. 

Commissioner Commons This was in 1010. Has any similar comparison 
been made since that time? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir; tin* question lias never been discussed by the parties 
in interest. ^ 

Commissioner Commons. No investigation tlmt you know of has been made? 

Mr. Burton. Not since Ihon. A very thorough Investigation was made then, 

Commissioner Commons. Take the other point. Have metal trades estab¬ 
lishments fallen off in the number of employees or amount of business which 
lias been transferred to other places. The establishment Itself might not have 
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moved, but its business may liave fhllen off so tlmt competing points would 
have taken up the contract which would have come here. Has that been 
looked Into? 

Mr. Burton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Yon don’t know anything alxmt that? 

Mr. Burton. I do know. 

Commissioner Commons. You say that It has not occurred, then? 

Mr. Burton. I say it lias not occurred, I have just got through stating 
that none of the industries in San Francisco—none of the metal industries m 
San Francisco have suffered from the so-called inequality to the gain of other 
competitive cities on the Pacific const. 

Commissioner Commons. What are foundry employees paid under tiiese 
agreements? 

Mr. Burton. Foundry employees—the foundry employees’ union gives them 
the jurisdiction over all help in the foundry with the exception of molder 
and core maker. The only part of that help that is organized is the casting 
chipper; he gets $3 for an eight-hour day. 

Commissioner Commons. What do the others get, the unorganized? 

Mr. Burton. They get $2, $2.75, and $3. 

Commissioner Commons. The iron trades council has not taken up the 
matter of organizing all the unskilled or common laborers in the business, 
have they? 

Sir. Burton. They have taken it up. 

Commissioner Commons. What progress have you made? 

Mr. Burton. Not much. 

Commissioner Commons. What proportion would you say are unorganized 
among the unskilled workers? 

Mr. Burton. What proportion? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. I would safely say 80 per emit. 

Commissioner Commons. They work the s.nne hour day, do they, as the 
others? 

Mr. Burton. Tn some trades, yes, sir; and in some trades, no. 

Commissioner Commons. Some of them work more than eight hours, then? 

Mr. Burton. Some places. 

Commissioner Commons. I notice they agree in this non agreement to liernnt 
the employer to substitute a laborer for a molder in (muring off. 

Mr. Burton. Kxaotly. . 

Commissioner Commons. Duos tlmt come under the incident of organized 
or unorganized foundry employees that does that kind of work? 

Mr. Burton. Unorganized. 

Commissioner Commons. What does the molder pay? 

Mr. Burton. What does the molder pay? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes; the minimum daily rate? 

Mr. Burton. Foar dollars for eight hours. 

Commissioner Commons. And these that now by agreement are substi¬ 
tuted will get $2 and $2.50? 

Mr. Burton. Something like that. 

Commissioner Commons. TTmv large an amount of the molders’ work under 
the old system will lie taken away from them, an average of an hour a day? 

Mr. Rvrton. I didn’t get that. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, the pour off is usually about—you average 
that half an hour, taking the average generally? 

Mr. Burton. About an hour. 

Commissioner Commons. About one-eighth of the work can now, under this 
agreement, he done by laborers instead of molders? 

Mr. Burton. Yes; that laborious part of the work, the carrying in of the 
Iron and pouring it Into the molds. 

Commissioner Commons. And lids under this new agreement is left en¬ 
tirely to the employer to decide? 

Mr. Burton. I,eft optional with him. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner Lennon. Are the shops in which the molders are employed, 
are they what would be called union shops or what some people call open 
shops? 

Mr. Burton. They are an open shop. 
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Commissioner Lennon. How with the other trades, say, the machinists, for 
instance? 

Mr. Burton. The machinists' are mostly union shops. \ 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Burton, in the proposed agreement or in 
the past agreement or in verbal understandings, is there anything that forbids 
the employer from employing union or nonunion help as he chooses? 

Mr. Burton. In some trades; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you point out in the agreement any para¬ 
graph that forbids him to employ nonunion labor? 

Mr. Burton. The paragraph that says: 

“ No change shall be made in existing conditions or any new condition estab¬ 
lished by cither party to tlds agreement until the same has been agreed upon 
in conference.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any crafts in the metal trades that 
are, so to speak, closed shop, wherein the employer must employ only union 
labor, and, If so, will you name the craft? 

Mr. Burton. I will say that condition exists with the molders. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That the employer can employ only union molders? 

Mr. Burton. That is all he docs. Whether he can or not is a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are there any nonunion molders available 
in the market here? 

Mr. Burton. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand that 100 per cent of the 
molders that are now at work are union men? 

Mr. Burton. In San Francisco and Alameda County? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A hundred per cent arc union men? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are there any nonunion molders that you 
know of that are available? 

Mr. Burton. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then practically all the molders that are available 


are union men? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There are no nonunion molders available? 

Mr. Burton. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If an employer should employ a nonunion man— 
supposing a nonunion molder came here from the Fast, and the employer needed 
a man, and he hired the nonunion molder, what would happen? 

Mr. Burton. What would happen? It would be taken up in the provisions 
of our agreement with them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And wliat would the end be so far as you can 
foretell? 

Mr. Burton. It is all according to wlmt kind of a nonunion man he was. 
The end might be that he would become a union man and go to work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But ir he refused to become a union man, and 
said as a matter of principle that lie would not join the union, what would 
happen? 

Mr. Burton. I guess he would be out of work so far as this vicinity was 
concerned. . . 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does that apply to any other craft, to any other 
craft other than the molders in the metal trades? 

Mr. Burton. I guess it does. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To what other craft? 

Mr. Burton. I believe it applies to tiie pattern makers’ organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does it apply to the machinists? 

Mr. Burton. No; I believe the machinists have some—-have a method of 


their own. 

Commissioner Weinstock. ltollcr makers? 

Mr. Burton. I believe they allow a man to go to work and become a mem¬ 
ber afterwards. , . . . 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the so-called closed shop Is confined to the 
molders and the pattern makers? 

Mr. Burton. In so far as I know. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. How muny other crafts are there now in the 
metal trades—there ure the boiler makers and machinists, and what else? 

Mr. Bubton. Blacksmiths. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About the blacksmiths, are they open or closed? 

Mr. Burton. I believe they allow a man to start to work and take him in 
afterwards. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, it is so that the employer must ask the 
man before he puts him to work whether lie has a union card? 

Mr. Bubton. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He is not obliged to ask the man if lie lias a union 
card ; he can employ anybody lie pleases ? 

Mr. Bubton. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And then the union endeavors to persuade him to 
become a member? 

Mr. Bubton. That is the case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It becomes a question, llion, between the worker 
and the union and not between the worker and the employer? 

Mr. Bubton. In some instances. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is in the case of tlio boiler mailers, the 
machinists, and the blacksmiths? 

Mr. 'Burton. I believe that Is the mode of procedure carried out by those 
organizations. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y'ou went on to give Hie reasons why, in your 
opinion, written agreements were mutually advantageous. 

That is, you pointed out that the advantage of a written agreement between 
the workers and tiie employers is that one cun not take an advantage over the 
other; that is, if times get dull the employer can’t, cut wages, and if times im¬ 
prove the workers can't demand an increase while the agreement is in exist¬ 
ence. Therefore, in your opinion, the agreement is an advantage io both sides— 
a written agreement ? 

Mr. Burton. I believe so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you present yesterday when Mr. McCarthy 
gave his testimony? 

Mr. Bubton. I was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you mull that on the matter of written 
agreements he denounced them as vicious? 

Mr. Bubton. I heard that statement made; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you don’t agree with Mr. McCarthy in 
his opinion as to written agreements? 

Mr. Burton. My experience with them tenches me not to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you think that they arc a good tiling 
mutually? 

Mr. Burton. My experience lias; in fact, the experience of the iron trades 
council has taught us different. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that your opinion on that would differ from 
Mr. McCarthy’s opinion on that point? 

Mr. Bubton. It would until such time as our experience is oilier than it 
lias been here. We will have to say that the written agreement is all right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 think you were also present this morning, 
were you not, Mr. Burton, when an employer testified to the effect that because 
of labor conditions in San Francisco the oil industry was having its work 
done in Los Angeles in place of Sun Francisco, because the labor conditions 
there were more favorable to production. What are the facts, as you know 
them, on that point? 

Mr. Burton. The oil industry? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bubton. Was having its work- 

Commissioner Lennon. Tanks and such things. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tanks and boilers and things of that kind made 
for the oil industry were made at Fresno, Bakersfield, and Los Angelps, and 
the reason he explained was because the labor conditions were more favorable 
there than here. Now, can you give the commission any light upon that 
point? 

Mr. Bubton. So far as the men, where the men are from that do that work? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; that by virtue of the fact of tlie open shop 
prevailing in Los Angeles that wages were lower and hours of labor were 
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longer, and that therefore these things could be produced at a cheaper price, 
and therefore the trade left San Francisco and went to Los Angeles. Now, 
do you know anything about that at all? 

Mr. Bvkton. Only—I don't know when this party says that this leaving 
of work happened, how recently. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there any of that kind of work, so fur as 
you know, being done in San Francisco, or bus any been done in recent times 
from the oil district? 

Mr. Burton. I know that about a year or so ago there was quite a tank 
farm established up here at Avon, a little above Marline/,, that was done under 
union conditions: that a little while after that there was another one built 
just above Pittsburgh, about In back of the city of Antioch, that was-—those 
tanks were built under union conditions. And so far us any of the large tank 
farms that I know anything about, 1 know that they were built under union 
conditions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can yon- 

Mr. Burton. Union boiler makers and riveters. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Can you tell in what shops they have been 
built here? 

Mr. Burton. What firms had the contracts? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. No: I can't. But it is reasonable to believe that if a l,os 
Angeles contractor had the contract for these jobs they would got. this so- 
called cheap Los Angeles help to do the work, its they would have to bring 
the men from somewhere, no malter where (he contract was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The point, as I understand It, was not that work 
that was being done in (lie northern part of the Slate had gone down to Los 
Angeles, but work in the vicinity of Bakersfield and Fresno, which is an open 
field for San Francisco and Los Angelos to hid on, had all drifted to Los 
Angeles, and practically none of It had come up to San Francisco. 

Mr. ISrinoN. That might be so, but I don’t know that that over was dole 
at San Francisco; that is a question that would have to he found out first 
as to whether that work from Bakersfield south over was done in San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have no knowledge of any of that kind of 
work ever having been done here? 

Mr. Burton. I don't believe that it was ever done up here. That work 
belongs to the Los Angeles district: it'is In their section of tile State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean, geographically, that is the logical 
place for it to go? 

Mr. Burton. That is what I mean; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On account of the cost of transportation? 

Mr. Burton. That would enter into it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Wu.sii. That is all. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. In those trades 
where a nonunion man is allowed to be put to work, wlmt would happen 
if a nonunion man would not join the union? 

Mr. Burton. If he would not? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

.Mr. Burton. Well, that is a question that is hard to answer, that is, by me, 
as that condition does not prevail in the trade that I learned myself, and T don't 
know of a ease where that has happened, unless It would he n man something 
of the caliber flint they are placing to work in the city of Stockton, a profes¬ 
sional strike breaker—a professional strike breaker, u man continually in the 
employ of some arrogant employers’ association who is trying to “ bust up " 
unionism. If lie was wlmt is commonly known ns the ordinary nonunion man, 
why, there isn’t any question in my mind but what the members of that organi¬ 
zation could make him see the benefits of the organization, and that, he would 
voluntarily join that union for his own benefit and protection. If the other 
kind of a fellow was deliberately placed to work by the employer in a shop of 
that kind, why, the same thing would happen as has happened In Stockton. 
There isn’t any question about wliat would happen. That constitutes a lock¬ 
out, according to most of the unions affiliated with the iron trades’ council, and 
the principle of unions, affiliated unions, is not for sale, and they would not 
stand for such a thing as that. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give us the initiation fees of the various 
crafts in your industry, Mr. Burton? Take the molders, wliat is the initiation 
fee of the molders’ union? 

Mr. Buiiton. Five dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And in the pattern makers’? 

Mr. Burton. Ten. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Boiler makers’? 

. Mr. Burton. Ten. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Machinists'? 

Mr. Burton. Ten. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the blacksmiths’? 

Mr. Burton. Ten. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your initiation foes, then, are much lower than 
they are in the building trades, apparently? 

Mr. Burton. I think the steam litters’ is .$10, and the foundry employoos’ is $3. 
Commissioner Weinstock. The steam litters’, you say, is wliat? 

Mr. Burton. Teu, and foundry employees’ three. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the monthly dues in all these? 

Mi'. Burton. They vary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is (lie minimum and the maximum? 

Mr. Burton. The minimum, I believe—I think 1 am safe in saying that the 
minimum is GO cents a mouth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the maximum? 

Mr. Burton. That is the foundry employee** union and a couple of other 
crafts. The maximum is 05 cents a week. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would lie about $2.00 a month? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. That applies to the pattern makers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Commissioner Garketson. Does that Include sick benefits or anything of that 
kind? 

Mr. Burton. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. I thought so. 

Mr. Burton. Yos. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, I lie maximum will Include sick benefits? 
Mr. Burton. Yos. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does the minimum also? 

Mr. Burton. It does not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does not ? 

Mr. Burton. No; the maximum rale includes sick, death, out-of-work, and a 
number of those benefits. 

Commissioner Garretson. is that so? 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that it is fraternal in character? 

Mr. Burton. It lias most of the fraternal features of the organization, and 
also those dues take care of the fraternal feature. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Eva. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Eva asked In be excused until lids afternoon, 
Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Tyson. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Tyson ready to go on now? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES TYSON. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your business address, Mr. Tyson. You may sit down. 
Mr. Tyson. No. 10 North Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Tyson. Lumber business, and also shipping business. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you president of the diaries Nelson Co. 

Mr. Tyson. I am president of the Charles Nelson Co. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been doing business in lids city and 
vicinity? 
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Mr. Tysos. About 50 years, the company lias. I have been connected with It 
32 years. 

Mr. Thompson. What part of the country do they cover In their business 
transactions—all over? 

Mr. Tyson. The whole const—Puget Sound to San Diego. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you pretty well acquainted with the conditions in the, 
labor world, in your industry and others? 

Air. Tyson. Well, sir, I believe-so; Hint is, in our own line. 

Mr. Thompson. What number of men do you employ, or your company, 
rather? 

Mr. Tyson. We employ about 3.500 men. 

Air. Thompson. At the present time? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the normal amount? 

Mr. Tyson. Tills is the height of the season. 

Air. Thompson. Will you tell us what you know of the teamsters' strike in 
1001 in this city? 

Air. Tyson. We were not concerned particularly in the teamsters' strike, but 
] know it was a very hard-fought strike. A great many poor boys were beaten 
up and maimed for life by the strikers. They were taken off the teams and 
their hnuds were broken and their arms were broken, and they were told, 
“ Now, you drive a team again.” 

Air. Thompson. Have you got your material prepared there? 

Air. Tyson. I have some material here. I only returned yesterday morning. 
I was here yesterday listening to tiie testimony. The paper I found at the office 
asked me to make some remark on collective bargaining. This is what I would 
say on that subject: We object to collective bargaining for several reasons. 

First. It is a one-sided contract. Organized labor does not respect its bar¬ 
gains. When it suits them, or it is to their advantage to ignore the same, they 
do it arbitrarily and without due notice. 

Second. We object to the closed-shop regulations. To he told to have this 
man, not to have this man, to discharge tills man, we must retain this man— 
it is not right. To be obliged to refuse work to a good man because lie docs 
not belong to a union, or who for his own good reason does not care to become 
a member of such, is absolutely wrong ns we see it. 

We contend that collective bargaining and closed-shop conditions tend to 
demoralize employees. It removes all incentive for any workman to make him¬ 
self valuable to itis employer, lie feels under no obligation whatever to his 
employer for employment, lie considers the union to which lie belongs has 
supplied him witti work and is keeping him in his job, In which ho is fully 
warranted under the system of collective bargaining. 

Collective bargaining also materially restricts the output of labor. The poor¬ 
est workman is the maximum day's work. Why should one man do twice as 
much work as another if they receive the same compensation and always will 
do so. In fact, the union will not permit a competent man to work at his full 
capacity. The lazy workman hies a complaint; the competent and willing work¬ 
man is then reprimanded by the walking delegate and admonished to discon¬ 
tinue such foolishness. If he is again complained of lie is brought before the 
union and fined for giving his employer a good day’s work for a good day’s 
pav. Tills occurs frequently. 

Such conditions are not economically sound and must drive trade and labor 
away from San Francisco, as it certainly lias done and is doing. In many 
trades they also restrict the employment of apprentices, which is not fair to the 
American 'boy, the results of which are, us stated by Mr. Fee yesterday, that 
most of our skilled workmen are foreign born. 

We are not opposed to organized labor as sucli. It is far from our desire to 
disrupt It. We would not want to do so If we could. We consider that work¬ 
men have a perfect right to organize and to sell tlieir products at the best obtain¬ 
able prices, but for their own good and the good of tills city and this country 
they should follow lawful, reasonable, and economic lines. They must do so if 
they expect to iast. They cun not continue under any other conditions. 

To remedy the present evil we would suggest: 

First, that they be put into corporate form, the same as the employer, which 
will make them responsible and compel the fulfillment of contracts and agree¬ 
ments. 

Second, to eliminate the closed-shop feature. 

Third, to eliminate stewards in planing mills and factories. 
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Fourth, to eliminate the walking delegate. 

Fifth, to eliminate the business agent. All of whom are simply trouble 
makers. Their positions depend upon creating trouble and adjusting it after¬ 
wards, very often leaving the workingmen in worse condition than they were 
before such trouble was started. 

Sixth, to have no union officials serve more than one term In office. In that 
way the re'al workman will get a chance to handle the affairs of {he working¬ 
men, which he is deprived of under existing conditions, at least in this city. 
The union officials here are not workmen. They do not know what work Is. 
They have held office for years, and through manipulations perpetuate them¬ 
selves in office. 

Seventh, to establish a standard of efficiency to be adopted and regulated by 
actual competent workmen who know what efficiency is, to grade their work on 
that basis, and to soli their products in the same way that we do ours, accord¬ 
ing to standard and quality. Workmen are not all worth the same compensa¬ 
tion. Many of them are worth more than the union schedule; some of them are 
worth less, and they should lie paid accordingly. This would not be a very diffi¬ 
cult problem to work out. It Is done in open-shop plants. The good men forge 
ahead, there is an incentive for them to apply themselves, become efficient, which 
under present methods of organized labor they are deprived of. 

In some places we are working—our compuny, I mean—closed shop, and In 
some places we are working open shop. In some of our operations In times past 
workiKl closed shop, and are now working open shop. 

We have comparative figures which show conclusively that we can operate 
under the open-shop conditions from 20 to 30 per cent less than under closed-shop 
conditions, like hours and tlio same basis of wages. The excess cost under 
closed shop is accounted for by the restriction of output, by the interference of 
stewards and walking delegates, and no Incentive to the workman to make him¬ 
self valuable. Under the closed-shop conditions the employer and employee, I 
am sorry to say, have very little in common. There is no community of inter¬ 
ests. The union supplies him with work; the walking delegate is" ids boss. 
The employer is of no consequence; he holds the sack, carries the responsibility 
of the operations, and incidentally provides the pay roll at the end of thp week. 

Chairman Walsh, At this point the commission will stand adjourned until 2 
o'clock. I'lease return at that time, Mr. Tyson. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 2 o'clock 
p. in. of the same day, Wednesday, September 2, 1914.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION—2 1*. M. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Tyson, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Tvson. AH right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I would like to reply 1o some of the 
statements made by Mr. McCarthy yesterday. 

Mr. McCarthy quoted the cost of the Mills Building, in 1901, at 39 cents; the 
annex and the rehabilitation of the building in 1008 at 33 cents. This com¬ 
parison I would say is not fair. The building was but slightly damaged and 
the annex is but, a small addition to tlie building. He made no allowances for 
improved machinery ntid for reduced cost of steel erection, and many other 
things. 

In referring to Mr. Fee’s statement, Mr. McCarthy stated that a half truth 
was very dangerous. I believe that applies to the statement in question made 
by him. 

Building in San Franlesco costs from 25 to 35 per cent more than the same 
buildings cost in Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. We own property and 
have erected buildings In all of these places, and have, therefore, an oppor¬ 
tunity to make an absolute comparison. 

He also stated that Mr. Fee claimed organized labor was holding back the 
State of California. Mr. Fee made no such charge. He referred to San 
Francisco only, and is correct in same, us can readily be substantiated by the 
last United States Census and other data I shall be pleased to submit. To 
Illustrate: Ten years ago there wore engaged in San Francisco about 40,000 In 
the metal trades. To-day there Is less than 15,000. They have gone east and 
north and south. The business was driven away from San Francisco by 
organized labor and the workers have necessarily followed it. An oil company 
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in which we are interested in this city is forced, much against our desire, to 
buy all of our iron tanks, pipe lines, etc., in Los Angeles, with a freight 
rate much In favor of San Francisco. A salmon cannery which we own used 
to buy all their boxes here. It is a very large industry. They now purchase 
them in Washington and Oregon. Five years ago we used to buy all of our 
logging engines ami our logging equipment in this city, and so did all other 
lumber companies operating in California, and there are many of them. Where 
are these equipments and these engines bought now? From Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Kverett, from open-shop concerns. Thousands and thousands of 
dollars are paid to these concerns annually and sent away from Rau Francisco, 
where it should be spent. I could name commodity after commodity which inis 
shared the same fate. 

Mr. McCarthy advises to have a Federal law passed compelling manufac¬ 
turers to sell their products to anybody and under any and all conditions. We 
approve of this most heartily, and assume that organized labor is willing to do 
likewise, to work for anybody, with anybody, under anybody, and under any 
and all conditions. 

Mr. McCarthy stated that the American Biscuit Co. located in Oakland be¬ 
cause they could not purchase a site in Ran Francisco at a reasonable price. 
Such is not the case. Labor conditions alone and nothing else prompted them 
not to locate at Ran Francisco. We deal with them very largely, supplied all 
the material for the plant in Oakland, and know why they located there. 

Mr. McCarthy slated that rents and values of properly in Ran Francisco arc 
too high, and that is what is driving factories away and preventing new indus¬ 
tries from locating here. That is not so. Property values and rents are 
always based on population, and oil Unit basis we are low in comparison with 
Los Angeles, Portland, and Reattle, and if union labor continues to dominate 
here, we will lie still lower. We know whereof we speak, as we pay rents and 
own property in all these places. 

Mr. McCarthy dwelt long ami load on a proposition from tile master painters’ 
association to have his men work for them only. He termed such an agreement 
u scheme to rob llie owners. Has lie not such an agreement with Hie planing 
mill owners of Ran Francisco? A similar scheme to rob tile owners, and a 
similar understanding with the brick mason coin minors’ association. He so 
lesl lin'd yesterday, explaining at length why his men would not work for non- 
members of said association. 

If you will permit 111 c I will offer in evidence Hie contract existing between 
the Sail Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association ami the Building Trades 
Council of San Francisco. 

(W inch document so presented was marked “Tyson Exhibit No. 1,” and may 
lie found among exhibits.) 

And Mr. McCarthy denied that an embargo existed on worked lumber in Run 
Francisco. The contract I just submitled will hear evidence to Hie contrary, 
for tins contract Is still in effect, and under il they are nil operating. 

In addition therelo (here is an understanding between the building trades 
council and the Run Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association within the 
limits of San Francisco union men shall not work for any pinning mill not a 
member of the Han Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association, thus making 
the arrangement defensive and offensive, McCartlij, in support of his denial 
that this embargo existed, staled (hat worked lumber was being delivered direct 
from the northern mills to and used at the exposition grounds. This is true, 
hut it proves absolutely nothing, quite to the contrary. To permit the landing 
and use of such material the exposition oilicinls were forced fo make a private 
agreement with (lie San Francisco Building Trades Council and the Central 
Labor Council, reading about ns follows: 

“ Organized labor will not interfere or refuse to use material tbut goes to 
construct the exposition buildings, sidewalks, pavements, or any oilier material 
used in any way lor Its completion, regardless of how anil where manufactured 
or with labor that, was or is nonunion. 

“Organized labor will nol interfere or raise any objections lo foreign nations. 
Stales, or private corporations bringing their own material and labor to con¬ 
struct any structure to place their exhibits in; and further, neither foreign 
nations. States, nor private corporations, will lie interfered with by any unions 
when handling or putting In place their exhibits. 

“ Organized labor will deliver to or from any wharf or depot any material for 
building purposes or exhibits regardless of their constructions or who manu¬ 
factured them, or whether such articles or materials bear the union luhel. 
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“Organized labor will not interfere with or cause any interference with any 
or all of the labor that may be used in the construction of the big fair whenever, 
whatever it be—union or nonunion, white or black, foreign or American, .laps or 
Chinamen, so long as-their labors are within tlie inclosure of the exposition 
grounds. Outside of the exposition grounds and within the limits of the city of 
San Francisco.it is proposed that the present closed-shop policies shall remain 
In force. 

“ During the period of the exposition construction and existence the admis¬ 
sion fee to join any union will be nominal. No limn will be compelled to join a 
union to secure work within the exposition grounds, hut after lie is at work the 
business agent can go there and get ids application to join a union.” 

AVhat prompted organized lalsir to grant these concessions we can only sur¬ 
mise. Perhaps they tlmught discretion tiie heller part of valor. 

All worked lumber, except, siding, flooring, stepping, and redwood ceiling 
as provided in agreement with the San Francisco jiUining mill owners, must 
carry the union label or tin- building-trade stamp, or organized labor will not 
handle or use it. It must, therefore, he brought in here from the sawmills and 
worked in San Francisco planing mills at an increased expense of two to three 
hundred per cent. 

Here I will submit a schedule of charges for doing planing-mill work in 
the North and San Francisco. 

(The document so presented was marked “ Tyson Kxliibit No. 2," and is 
printed among exhibits at (lie end of this subject.) 

That does not cover ail. The doors, moldings, window sash, and all kinds 
of mlllwork is made here at an expense of a great deal more than that, because 
it must carry the building trades’ stamp or the carpenters ami artisans will 
not handle it and will not use it. 

Mr. McCarthy in his testimony, in his letters and statements which lit* roa.l 
here yesterday always claimed that organized 1 alter kept within tiie law. I!' 
such were tiie case, we think lids investigation would not have been ordered. 
And we are more than certain that no strikes could ever be successful or even 
carried on if Mr. McCarthy's statement is true. Without lawlessness on tin- 
part of organized labor there can be no strike, and if law and order were 
maintained by our municipal and State government there would he nunc. 

Mr. Scharrenhcrg, according to the newspapers—I was nol here and this may 
not he correct—testified that out of r>,0<HI union sailors belonging to iiis union 
only 5 are married, and gave low wages and frequent unemployment its tiie 
reason, and a great contributing cause to the prevalent social unrest. This 
is incorrect. 

This is incorrect ns to low wages and frequent unemployment. Coasting 
seamen and union sailors are nearly all engaged coastwise, are paid good wages. 
They get $55 per month to outside ports, and $50 per month to inside ports, plus 
their room mid hoard, and plus 50 cents per hour for overlime after working 
hours and on Sundays and holidays. The sailors in our employ, which is an 
average of all employed on the const, earn from $75 to $100 pur month and 
their room and hoard, and they leave tiie work of their own volition. They 
could stay with us as long as they want (o, lint as is probably known 1o every¬ 
body most of tiie sailors when (bey gel one or two hundred dollars ahead want 
to stay ashore and spend it. 

The restriction in apprentices as now practiced on the San Francisco water 
front by the San Francisco Ship Calkers’ Association. I have ttieir by-laws 
fight here. Pardon me, please, before 1 close that paragraph as to tiie sailors, 
I would explain to you that it is a custom and a demand by the sailors’ union 
that we give them coffee. Ai 0 o’clock in the morning we have to stop work 
for 15 minutes, and again at. 3 o’clock in tiie afternoon we stop work for 15 
minutes. Men on shore taking their lumber or cargo from them stand idle. 
There is a loss every day of that, half hour, which Is unnecessary ami should 
not lie. 

Now, In the by-laws of the calkers’ association they limit the work of a 
calker to 150 feet on deck and 1O0 feel on the side of the ship per day. They 
receive $5 per day and can lie through their work at noon. A good calker, 
there are many of them, ean calk these restricted amounts in Ha* forenoon. 
AVe have often paid them for two days, doing one day’s work. Thai Is, work¬ 
ing from 7 o’clock in the morning until 4 in the afternoon they would calk 
twice tiie footage allowed them by the association in eight hours, while their 
working day is nine hours, ami receive two days’ pay for it. 
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Tlii'y allow each contracting employer one apprentice, only one, and no more. 
If he hml use for ten, he could only use one, and If there Is a relative of a 
calker he had the preference. No outsider will be admitted to their union ns an 
apprentice. 

The ship carpenters have similar restrictions. In addition thereto they will 
not permit a corporation to shift the carpenter from one vessel to another dur¬ 
ing the day. If you need a man you have to send to their headquarters for a 
carpenter regardless of how many idle men you may have in your employ, and 
you can’t pay them for less than half a day within the San Francisco limits, 
and one day outside. 

On February 17, 1013, they called a strike on a Saturday afternoon to take 
effect on Monday morning increasing their wages from five to six dollars a day. 
Many vessels wore on the dry docks, others were torn open, but that cut no 
figure. The strike was called, and it was put into effect. It lasted for three 
months and inconvenienced a great many, but they Anally lost out and the old 
conditions, the old wages, obtained. 

Mr. Fee testified the hospital for which the employees arc charged $1 a 
month covered only a specified time. That is not correct. There is no limit of 
time. Tile emplojees are taken care of Indefinitely until they are fully re¬ 
covered and can return to work. 

In our hospital at Humboldt llay and also at Merced Fails, we have recently 
had workmen confined for three or four months with typhoid fever and with 
broken limbs, broken in playing bull and being out limiting, operations not at 
all connected with the plant. Yet they are permitted to stay in the hospital, 
receiving hospital care and treatment and their board free of charge until 
they are fully recovered and return to work. 

I cut out of Saturday evening’s Bulletin an extract from President Wilson’s 
speech at Princeton College. 

Chairman Walsh. Any documents that you have, just kindly submit them. 
We have a rule that all documents are to lie submitted without description. 

Mr. Tyson. All right, I will submit that. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank yon. 

(Tlie clipping referred to was submitted.) 

Mr. Tv son. In May, 1900, the sailors’ union called a strike which lasted until 
October, 1900. A great deal of violence was done. A great many were beaten 
up. A number of them were killed here in San Francisco, of which I haven’t 
got the data, lint on Grays Harbor two nonunion sailors were shot and killed 
on the schooner Patriots. The sailors’ union agent, Mr. William Gold, was 
arrested for instigating these murders, was convicted, and sent to the peni¬ 
tentiary. Several years afterwards on ids release from jail he was reinstated 
by the sailors’ union as their agent at the same point. 

Charles Brock, the sailors’ union agent at Portland, with others went on 
board the steamer Joan Povlson in the night, and badly beat up the crew— 
very badly. Mr. Brock was convicted and sent to t he penitentiary. 

Shooting scrapes here at Redondo and San Pedro were numerous, and a 
number of people were killed. I will he pleased, Mr. Chairman, if you will per¬ 
mit me, to file particulars of them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wisli you would, and the names and dates, please. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. And the record of the outcome in case of a trial. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

(See Tyson Exhibit No. 3.) 

In January, 1908, the marine engineers called a strike. They demanded an 
increase in the number of engineers, although Unit number is positively fixed 
by tlie United States inspectors of hulls and boilers. The shipowners replied 
that they could not grant this request. They were willing, but must abide 
by tlie United States certificates. All vessels were tied up, and the strike 
lasted for nearly four months. 

A settlement was only arrived at when we were permitted to negotiate and 
meet with our own men. We could do nothing with the officials of tiie union. 
A settlement was made, of which I submit a copy—an open-shop settlement, 
which is at this time in effect. 

(A pamphlet entitled “Agreement between the Steam Schooner Owners of 
San Francisco and the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, No. 35,” was 
submitted in printed form.) 

On February 21—I think it wiis—1911, our Oakland concern, the Sunset 
Lumber Co., struck. The strike lasted two years, and it is still on. We are 
still—that company and ours here—are still on the unfair list, and we are be- 
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lug boycotted all over the ocast. A great many men were beaten up, more than 
a hundred. It was a very vicious strike, and our employees suffered very se¬ 
verely. The wrecking crew of the building trades council was very bitter, and 
they came very near having to have to call upon the morgue crew—I understand 
they have such. Several of our men were In the hospital for mouths; some of 
them we did not expect to live. 

I will submit particulars of those nssaults, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit 
me. 

(See Tyson Exhibit No. 3.) 

In May, 190fi, a strike was called on Humboldt Bay of all the sawmills. On 
the 1st day of May about 7,000 men walked out. It lasted three months, and 
many of them were beaten; two men were killed, for which some of the offend¬ 
ers are now serving time in San Quentin. 

We will submit particulars of that also. 

In August of the same year the stevedores of Humboldt Bay went on strike— 
a very bitter strike. It lasted six months. I am pleased to say Humboldt Bay 
both in sawmills, lumber camp, and longshore, is now open shop there wholly. 
Many of our old men went back to work and we have nothing against them. 
They are till right. They were waylaid by people who came up from here. 

In 1011 the stevedores’ strike at Grays Harbor was called. It lasted six 
months. It was a very bitter strike—many assaults, many people maimed and 
hurt, but the strikers lost, and they are now operating open shop with many of 
our old men on the pay roll. They do not discriminate against union men, 
excepting the ones who were active in the strike. Where they were particu¬ 
larly active, particularly vicious, they can not come back to work. They have 
gone somewhere else. 

In connection with these strikes, the sailors’ union strike of April, 1900. and 
the marine engineers’ strike of March, 1908, I will submit these reports, if you 
please. 

(The papers so presented were marked “ Tyson Exhibit No. 3,” and are 
printed at the end of (Ids subject.) 

In the Sunset Lumber Co.’s strike the Labor Day parade of September, 1911, 
carried the following transparencies: 

“The only way to save the McNamaras is by universal strike.” 

“The capitalists have no ling, no country, and no patriotism." 

“ The militiaman is a scab on the Regular Army.” 

■ “ The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. Remember the McNamaras." 

“ The carpenter ol' Nazareth was crucitied. They would hang the ironworkers 
of Indianapolis.” 

“ if w. J. Burns, the M. & M„ should die in the South —he was in Los 
Angeles at the time—“ would the sun set over the corpse up north?” The “sun 
set ” referred to our company. 

The building trades council flooded the country at the time the strike was 
called, and has ever since with announcements of the fact that the strike had 
been called and the company was unfair and not to trade with them. We had 
been blacklisted and were to be boycotted, of which I have a number that I will 


submit in evidence. , . 

(The papers so presented were marked “Tyson Exhibit No. 4, and may he 
found among exhibits.) 

Mr. Tyson. Here is another paper I would like to submit, also. 

(A pamphlet entitled “Organized Felony” was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Tyson, have you- 

Mr. Tyson. Just a moment, please. Mr. McCarthy said yesterday that all 
legislation tending to relieve the conditions of the workingman was prompted 
and supported only by union labor. I want to take issue with him there; it 


is not so. .,, 1.1 

At the last legislature in Sacramento they passed a compensation law, which, 
I think, every reasonable employer approves of. It is an excellent law and we 
have an excellent commission. They have administered that law to our entire 
satisfaction, and we are very glad that the measure became a law. A poor 
workman who is hurt now receives his compensation when he needs it; be aoes 
not have to wait several years and get it through a lawyer, and very little or 
it. If they should change that law to make it compulsory on both employers 
and employees, I think it would be an Improvement. It should be done inm 
Is the kind of law we have in the State of Washington, and it willslout well. 

The industrial commission that looks after that law, of whirh Cob W<tins'tock 
is a member, sends special agents to out lumber camps, sawmill., 
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operations to see that our employees are safeguarded from nil hazards, and all 
hazards that can he removed ai e removed. 

I think the reports will show that all employers welcome these agents, co¬ 
operate with them, do everything that they ask them to do. They also send 
agents Into our logging camps and our sawmill camps and suggest Improve¬ 
ments in conditions, particularly as to sanitary conditions. We are glad to 
have them come and point these discrepancies out to us. As fur as our com¬ 
pany is concerned, I think nil other operators welcome those inspectors and 
act on all their suggestions if at all within reason. 

That Is all, I think. 

Mr. Thompson. You said no strike can he carried on if law and order ore 
maintained. Will you just elaborate that and give us your idea as to why? 

Mr. Tyson. Because there can he no strike without Intimidation, coercion, 
and violence. They should not he permitted under our laws here, but they are. 
Municipal governments do not maintain law and order. 

Mr. Thompson. That would include all strikes? 

Mr. Tyson. The ones that I know of. I can not speak for other communities, 
but I presume it is the same all over. 

Mr. Thompson. The maintenance of law and order, as I take it from jour 
statement, would stop any strike? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It would make no difference whether the nils' of the strike 
was a Just cause or not? 

Mr. Tyson. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you toll us what the workman might do. then, who has 
a jmt cause for strike and can not maintain a strike lawfully? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, I can't conceive of a condition of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Weinstock. You gave as one of the objections. Mr. Tyson, t.i 
unionism, the Host'd shop. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Whin stock. Pointing out that Hint uas a serious disadvantage 
to the employer. Well, now, if the union should wane lhe closed shop, wlmt 
objection would there he to dealing with and recognizing unions? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, Mr. Weinstock, they are not responsible. I suggested more 
than that. T suggested that they form themselves into corporate bodies and 
present responsibility. We have no objection to dealing witli them if they are 
responsible. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask, Mr. Tyson, what is your Judgment an ! 
opinion concerning unionism; is It a good thing or bud thing tor the union 
and for the State? 

Mr. Tyson. If carried out upon legitimate lines, I Hunk it is a good tiling 
for the workman and a good thing for the State, if the closed shop is omitted, 
is eliminated from it. I don't think that men combined vs ill get much better 
treatment from many employers than they will it they are not combined. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T'o you believe that unonism can perpetuate itself 
without the closed shop? 

Mr. Tyson. 1 do; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You doubtless are famll’ar with the reasons of¬ 
fered by unionists for the closed simp. Among them is (lie one that with the 
open sliop the tendencey would he on the part of the employer gradually to 
replace the union men by nonunion men, so that sooner or later he would be in 
a position to cut wages and to lengthen hours. Now, how much of a fact, so tar 
as you know, lies In that criticism of the open shop on the part of unions? 

Mr. Tyson. I don’t think there is anything to that. The employer will dis¬ 
charge a union man for proselyting for unions during the working hours, who 
Will get a union man off in the corner of your factory or your lumber yard or 
vour sawmill and talk when lie should be working. Those are the union men 
who are discharged for being union men—not for being union men, Mr. Wcin- 
Bto'-fc, hut for using the time that belongs to the employer for union purposes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it, Mr. Tyson that the employer’s theory is 
thai if the men work 8 hours ont of 24 that there is 16 hours at the command 
of the men during which they may be approached and invited to become 
unionists? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Without encroaching upon their working time? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner W kin stock. And thnt the employer absolutely objects to bis 
Working time being cut into by discussing unionism? 

Mr, Tyson. That is correct, sir. The employer pays for that time and it is 
liis time and should be employed for him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you object If missionaries or proselytes 
came onto your works to solicit men to join political bodies or fraternal bodies 
or religious bodies? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. We don't permit them upon the place at all during 
working hours, except men that come there for business purposes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your contention would be- 

Mr. Tyson. They would take the time just the same as- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Those ought to he discussed after working hours? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. They have no rigid to take up our lime. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You pointed out, Mr. Tyson, that Mr. McCarthy, 
in his testimony yesterday, claimed that it would he n vicious and unfair thing 
for the workers, despite the fact that they insisted upon tin* employer mid the 
union shop, employing only union men, they reserved to themselves the right to 
work for employers who are not members of the employers’ association? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And then you call attention to the fact here that, 
despite Mr. McCarthy's statements, the union—and Unit they lmvo to agree not 
to work for employers who did not happen to lie members of employers’ associa¬ 
tions. would lie 11 vicious thing and an unfair tiling for the worker? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And thnt, despite Mr. McCarthy's statement to 
that effect, the building trades laid entered into agreements with employers’ 
associations thnt their workers would not work for n nonmeiuber of an em¬ 
ployers’ association in tile planing mill industry? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you have submitted ilns contract? 

Mr. Tyson. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. t have looked it over. 1 can not find that clause. 

Mr. Tyson. That is not ill tin 1 contract, Mr. Wi instock. It is an agreement— 
unwritten agreement—but it. is carried out and enforced just the same. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. It is not in the document ? 

Mr. Tyson. No. sir; because it might come in conllict with the law IT it 
were. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You lm\e testified that then* liav ,j been instances 
where lnnuufaelurers have left San Francisco because oi Hie labor conditions? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Cali you furnish the commission with specific 
instances? 

Mr. Tyson. I will he glad to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you have any in mind now, for example? 

Mr Tyson. 1 have the 1’acitic Lumber Co.—went to Oakland. 

The l’i. K. Wood Lumber Co. went to Oakland. 

Our company went to Oakland. We thought we would lie free from the 
domination of organized labor there, hut we were not. Me are now, hut we 
were not until we had this tight. There are many others. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what respect are the labor conditions, Mr. 
Tyson, in Oakland- 

Mr. Tyson Open shop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The open shop prevails in Oakland? 

Mr. Tyson. There are no budding trades against our inillwork, we ran mill 
our lumber in our plant in the North and bring it in there and use it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1>o your union men handle 

Mr. Tyson. They do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So-called nonunion lumber? 


Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But they don’t handle it in San T< ranctseo; 

Mr. Tyson. They do not; and our home city and Sacrmaenlo are the only 
places on the face of the earth where we can not send our worked lumber from 
the mills on Humboldt Bay, I’uget Sound, and the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What .explanation have you for the ’"‘t or¬ 
ganized labor, or the building trades permit union men to handle so-called 
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nonunion lumber in Oakland and elsewhere and not permit It to be handled in 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Tyson. Because in Oakland we had a two years' struggle and we beat 

them. We cun now mill our lumber on Puget Sound, as I said, Humboldt Bay, 
and the Sierra Nevada Mountains, make our doors, windows, moldings, base¬ 
board, and everything that goes into a house in the North, bring it to Oakland, 
use it there, and ship it all over this country, all over Europe, everywhere, 
Australia, Africa, East, South America—the only town in which, or to which, we 
can not bring our manufactured goods Is our own home town. Here it has to 
be worked at an Increased cost of from 300 to 500 per cent to obtain the 
building trades’ stamp, they stamp every piece of worked lumber, so that the 
artisan handling it will know whether it has been worked here or in the 
North or outside of the city. It is a brand that they put on it, and they will 
not handle it without that brand. And the owner of the building will pay 
for it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What difference, then, is there in the cost of pro¬ 
duction, Mr. Tyson, so far as you know, in your industry, between Oakland 
and Sun Francisco, if you can give it? 

Mr. Tyson. Twenty-five to thirty per Cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You can produce it at (bat nmoli loss? 

Mr. Tyson. In Oakland; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Twenty-five to tlilrly per cent less than you can 
in San B’rancisco? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How is it possible under those circumstances, 

then, for Sun Francisco to compete in that particular line? 

Mr. Tyson. They don’t compete, Mr. Weinstock. We don't come over here, 
and they can’t compete with us, and we can’t absorb the cost of transporta¬ 
tion to San Francisco, also the cartage, and it takes us too long to get the 
lumber over here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the market for the Oakland output, 
where is there a market for it in your line? 

Mr. Tyson. All over the State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All over the Stale? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the natural market for San Francisco? 

Mr. Tyson. San Francisco, the only practical one. It lias been shut off. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean that the market for the San Fran¬ 
cisco output is restricted to San Francisco? 

Mr. Tyson. The peninsula as far down as San Jose. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whereas Oakland lias the whole State for its 
market ? 

Mr. Tyson. Oakland, Port Costa, Black Diamond, and Bay Point. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you givo us any idea- 

Mr, Tyson (interposing). There is the whole State. They have the State 
ns far north as lied Bluff. Going beyond that we compete from the north 
by rail. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Owing to these conditions, do you know what, in 
round figures, the volume of business done in Oakland in that industry is, and 
also the volume done in San Francisco in that industry is? 

Mr. Tyson. I couldn’t tell you, but I can ascertain and file a report. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would lie very glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Tyson. I will lie very glad to do it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How recently have you had acts of violence com¬ 
mitted on your people? 

Mr. Tyson. Just one moment, please. Not for a year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To what do you attribute the change in tiie con¬ 
dition? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, I presume both armies were worn out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did these acts of violence take place in the city 
of San Francisco or elsewhere? 

Mr. Tyson. In Oakland. 

v Commissioner Weinstock. Chiefly in Oakland? 

M*. Tyson. That is where we were, because we operated only in Oakland. 
We did not come to San Francisco. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O'Connell wants fo ask you some questions. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Tyson, will you please tell us, for the benefit 
of the commission, the different businesses you are interested in and where 
they are located? 

Mr. Tyson. They are located on I’ngot Sound and Humboldt Bay. 
Commissioner O’Connell. What are they? 

Mr. Tyson. Puget Sound, Crown Lumber Co.—I would prefer not to answer 
that question, because it would only make our company a target of the build¬ 
ing trades council. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Don’t you suppose they know where they are 
located? 

Mr. Tyson. They may or may not. I will answer, though, if you wish. 
Commissioner O'Connell. You do not need to answer. 

Mr. Tyson. We have plants all over this country, on Puget Sound, Hum¬ 
boldt Bay, here, and down South. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. You are in the shipping business, too? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; shipping business. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Own ships? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Build ships? 

Mr. Tyson. Do we build ships? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Tyson. No; we do not. We have them built for us. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you maintain a repair establishment? 

Mr. Tyson. No; that is all done by contract. In that connection 1 would say 
that we used to have all our repairing done right here, because we preferred 
to have it done at home; lmt we do not any more. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you own dock facilities Imre in the city? 

Mr. Tyson. No. The dock facilities in San Francisco are owned by the State. 
We lease from the State. 

Commissioner O’Connell, llow many people do you employ? 

Mr. Tyson. About 3,500. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. To your entire business? 

Mr. Tyson. Yea, sir; our entire operations. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage of them tire in the lumber 
business? . . . 

Mr. Tyson. All in the lumber and the shipping business. That is our only 
business. „ f ^ " ,, 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Some of them are sailors, for instance, are they 

not? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. On board the ships they are sailors. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How many sailors do you employ? 

Mr. Tyson. Probably about 250. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say the sailors’ wages now are around $oo a 

month? A ^ . 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. sir; to outside ports; and $->0 to inside ports. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ilow long have they been that way? 

Mr. Tyson. Since 1000. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They were what before. 

Mr. Tyson. They were $5 less— I think $5 or .$10 less; I am not sure which. 
Commissioner O’Connell, llow did they come to Ik* raised at that time? 

Mr Tyson. Because we had a strike, and the sailors won out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand you to say you were not in favor 
of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir. . 

Commissioner O’Connell. Nor of organizations striking. 

annmlsslonerVcoNNKLL. But that yon were in favor of organized labor, or 

MfTYSo^. im mi?"wu in favor of it; I said we were not opposed 

t0 Commissioner O’Connell. Will you explain to this commission if Hie mea 
did not have the right to collective bargaining; in other words, to meet their 
employers and sit down with them and deal with them with a view to raising 
wages, reduction of hours or labor, or a change of working conditions, if they 

did not have that right- 

Mr. Tyson. They have that right. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. But you say you are opposed to it. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6-12 
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Mr. Tyson. I am opposed io collective bargaining, and I gave my reasons wliy. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. .Just I('t me explain. 

Mr. Tyson. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I say if tiro men "haven't flint right—agree your 
proposition is correct—and in addition, didn't have the right to strike, will you 
explain to the commission how labor would in any way improve its conditions 
of employment other than at tiie will of the employer? 

Mr. Tyson. The law of supply mid demand, I think, would regulate that, and 
I will show you how it does. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. I would be glad If you would do so. 

Mr. Tyson. Organized labor only maintains absolute control in San Francisco. 
This is the only place I know of where collective bargaining is made or is car¬ 
ried on. Now, all over this coast there Is no collective bargaining, there is no 
union domination, and I contend that the laborer, both as to wages, hours, and 
conditions, are better off outside of San Francisco than within San Francisco, 
where organized labor controls. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You say there is no collective bargaining outside 
of San Francisco? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you understand- 

Mr. Tyson. Excepting, I say—I should say universal collective bargaining. 
In particular instances there are, like the longshoremen of Puget Sound. They 
used to belong to the building trades council on the coast, but they now belong 
to the Internationa] Longshoremen’s Upton, which, by the way, is a very line 
organization; and I think that the contracting stevedores of Puget Round have 
done collective bargaining with the International Stevedores’ Association of 
America, with the proviso, however, that they can work nonunion men with 
them. 

Commissioner O’Oonnext.. Did you henr a gentleman this morning who 1ms 
a contract that was agreed to some years ago by the metal trades workmen of 
this city and the metal trades association of this city? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir; I did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In which by collective bargaining (hey laid agreed 
on conditions of employment by which the hours of labor were to be reduced 
gradually each six months, and that there was an other conference again for 
the purpose of renewal. 

Mr. Tyson. I didn’t hear It, but I know of the contract. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That covered all metal trade work in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Tsn’t that collective bargaining? 

Mr. Tyson. I say collective bargaining is carried on in Sail Francsico, hut 
nowhere else on the Pacific coast except in San Francisco and perhaps Sacra¬ 
mento, and the laboring men as a whole are lie!tor off throughout lids coast 
outside of Sun Francisco than within San Francisco. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say you operated both open and 
closed shops. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonneix. Why do you operate a closed shop? 

Mr. Tyson. We operate a closed-shop yard right In Sun Francisco, 

Commissioner O'Connell. Why do you operate a closed shop iu San Fran¬ 
cisco? 

Mr. Tyson. Because we have to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the rest of your shops open? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I understood you to say you were operating open 
Shops about 30 to 3f> per cent cheaper than you are 1 lie closed shop. 

Mr. Tyson. We are. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your closed shop in San Francisco u profitable 
business? 

Mr. Tyson. Profitable? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tyson. Well, it is not at (he present time. I don’t think there Is any 
profitable shop in San Francsico at the present time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would it be a fair estimate to say your nonunion 
shop or open shop Is 30 to 35 per cent more profitable to your firm than the 
shop In San Francisco? 

Mr. Tyson. If it would be profitable then. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it that much more profitable? 
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Mr. Tyson. I don’t understand your question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are your oikmi shops 30 to 35 per cent more profit¬ 
able to you In gross than your closed shops? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; they certainly are; because we are doing more business. 
I Know that the closed-shop conditions in San Francisco are driving away 
trade, are retarding commerce, consequently we are doing a much smaller 
volume of business, and our expense ratio is consequently higher and the 
profits smaller. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would I be drawing a fair conclusion if I con¬ 
cluded from your own estimate that it would lie 30 to 35 per cent more profit¬ 
able to employers to run an open shop than a closed shop? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the difference would tie on your being able 
to employ people at loss wage and working them longer hours? 

Mr. Tyson. That is not what I said in my report this morning. Under the 
same wages, the same hours, and the same conditions, but we get more work 
out of the men. They look to us as their employer, they appreciate our em¬ 
ployment. We have a community of interests which does not exist under the 
closed shop. There they look to the walking delegate as their boss and the 
labor union ns their employer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you pay the same wage In open shop in Oak¬ 
land as you do in the closed shop In San Francisco? 

Mr. Tyson. We pay In many cases a higher wage. We pay them according 
to the quality. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your total pay roll for the same number of 
people ns great in Oakland as It is in San Francisco? 

Mr. Tyson. I think it is greater. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you furnish us with copies of both pay rolls 
so that we can compare them? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, I don’t know that we want to do that. If you demand it, I 
presume we can. 

Commissioner O’Connell We would like to have It, if agreeable to you. 

Mr. Tyson. If these papers are open to the public, I don't think we ought lo 
he asked to submit pay rolls. 

Commissioner Gaiusktson. No question of their being open to the public. 

Mr. Tyson. Otherwise we would ho glad to do It. 

Commissioner Gahhktson. They are not for public use in any way. 

Mr. Tyson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Chairman Walsh. We have adopted this rule, that they are all iqien to the 
public unless otherwise requested. 

Mi - . Tyson. Then we would request that they he not open to the public, and 
we would be glad to submit them. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Submit your pay rolls in full. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. Attach to them the notation In regard to not mak¬ 
ing (hem public, and then it won’t he overlooked. 

Mr. Tyson. We would he glad to do that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand you to say that you believe the or¬ 
ganization of labor should reelect new officers every year? 

Mr. Tyson. Just a moment, until I put down this notation. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They should change their officers generally each 
year In order that the workmen might have an opportunity of becoming offi¬ 
cers. Would you hold that to ho good policy for the employers’ association ami 
business men to change their officers every year—change their regular officers 
every year, change the secretaries of their business houses every year? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, they are not—that isn’t a fair comparison. The officers of 
a corporation are elected by the owners of the corporal ion; they have the right 
to choose. There is no ownership as between the officers of a union and the 
rank and file of a union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they not elected by the rank and file of the 
union? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; they are. 

Commissioner Garketson. If Incorporated, wouldn’t every member of tlio 
union be rated as a stockholder? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; if Incorporated they would have the same right as cor¬ 
porations have. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Consequently the corelation of the unincorporated 
is just the same as a partnership? 
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Sir. Tvson. I can't see it that way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You described the situation that occurred in what 
I think you called your Humboldt Park simp. 

Mr. Tyson. Humboldt plant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where you had a strike sometime. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And now operate under open-shop conditions. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any semblance of utdon left in that plant 
now? 

Mr. T yson. Well, I don’t know that, Sir. O’Connell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the wanes and hours tire same now as they 
were before the strike? 

Sir. Tyson. They are higher. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What are the hours there? 

Sir. Tyson. We work 10 hours. We voluntarily reduced the work from 12 
hours to 10 hours. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How long ago? 

Sir. Tyson. About 10 years ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you name for ns some of the metal-trades 
firms that have moved from San Francisco in the last 10 years? 

Sir. Tyson. I think the Morun-Kcott Iron Works moved across the hay. I 
think the Union Iron Works started their plant 10 or 12 years ago across the 
bay. I am not familiar with the iron trade, but those are the two 1 have in 
mind, and I think a good many of the gas-engine companies—the Standard (las 
Engine Co., and the Union Gas Engine Co., and the Allas Gas Engine Co,— 
moved across the hay. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You say you think they did? 

Mr. Tyson. I am sure they did. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You speak about the limitation of closed shops, 
and unions, and so forth. You cite this per cent, .‘So per cent, increase over 
the open simp. Have you ever visited one of tiie great factories in which ma¬ 
chines are exclusively used, such as, for instance, a shoe factory? 

Mr. Tyson. Never have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or any of the large factories in which machinery 
is used in this country; in fact, you use machinery in some parts of your own 
business in your mills? 

Mr. Tyson. No; that is only our own plant that keeps me busy. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hut you have machines in your plants? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; lots of them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Planers and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Tyson. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They are bought upon recommendations from the 
parties who sell them that they will do so much work? 

Mr. Tyson. No; upon our own Judgment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; anil you have them speeded? 

Mr. Tyson. To take the recommendation from the man who lias them for 
sale would not he of very much value. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No. Then you have somebody with experience who 
speeds those machines to their proper speed to do work properly. Is the 
machinery in your plant speeded to its capacity? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it possible for men, whether union or nonunion 
men, to produce more than the machine is speeded for? 

Mr. Tyson. No. But they can delay the machine, changing knives, and in 
doing a lot of things, grinding the knives. When a man wants to loaf he 
can always find an opportunity to do so, and they do find it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose the superintendent of a factory would 
have a fairly good idea of how long a machine should be idle to take cure of the 
necessary delays to keep it in operation? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, when we were running the closed shop in Oakland in the 
planing mill we wanted a report every day of the stoppages of the machines 
to ascertain how long they were stopped. We know how long they should be 
stopped, and we were not getting the work out of them. The walking delegate 
objected to that report, and the steward In the mill objetced, He reported it, 
no doubt, to the walking delegate, and the business ugent objected to those 
reports. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Have you Riven any thought to the total production 
of the wageworkers of this country produced by machine us compared to the 
amount produced by hand? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir; I haven’t. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just one more question: Where do you operate 
hospitals ? 

Mr. Tyson. On Humboldt Bay, also Merced Falls. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do these hospitals take care of the employees in 
that- 

Sir. Tyson. Camp. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Camp? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many workmen are in that camp? 

Mr. Tyson. In the Humboldt camp I think we have 1,000. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They pay how much a month? 

Mr. Tyson. One dollar. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That $1 goes to who? 

Mr. Tyson. To the two doctors and two trained nurses. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you collect from 1,000 men or whoever are 
employed there $1,000 per month? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that is turned over to the two doctors and the 
two nurses? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Now, how many men are employed during the 
month in addition to the 1,000 who are kept at work? 

Mr. Tyson. Very few. We are isolated and our men don’t leave. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would there be a couple of hundred iu addition? 

Mr. Tyson. No. sir; there would not be 25. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, wlmt do the men get for this $1,000 a month 
they pay to these two doctors anil two nurses? 

Mr. Tyson. They get hospital treatment and they get free board when they 
are sick. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do their families get treatment? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; they get free medicines. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wives and children? 

Mr. Tyson. How is that, sir? 

Commissioner O’Connell. And their families—wives and children? 

Mr. Tyson. Everybody in the camp. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do these doctors and nurses give attention to any¬ 
one else in the community? 

Mr. Tyson. There is no one in our community but our own men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your company pay anything in addition to 
those doctors? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes,.sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How much do you pay? 

Mr. Tyson. I think we pay 25 cents per man to cover that service (hey 
render under the compensation act. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is an addition of $2,500- 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell (continuing). Or $250? 

Mr. Tyson. Two hundred and fifty dollars per month; I am' pretty sure that 
is it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is an absolute income of $1,250 a month 
for two doctors and two nurses? 

Mr. Tyson. But not the whole year. During the winter months we don’t 
log, and then the income is probably reduced about 60 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The man pays that—how long does he have to 
work before he pays the dollar? 

Mr. Tyson. Two weeks. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If lie is reemployed again within the two weeks in 
the same month, he would pay the dollar again? 

Mr. Tyson. Oh, no; not the same month. He only pays once a month. If a 
man don t stny longer than two weeks, we don’t reemploy him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. You (inter in that from the other lumber com¬ 
panies in the North? 

Mr. Tyson. I think we do, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. The testimony was universally given in that 
country; that is, in Washington and Oregon- 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. That there were eases, undoubtedly, ii was ad¬ 
mitted, where men paid it two or three times in the same month. 

Mr. Tyson. 1 don't think that is possible because- 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Well, It was employer?) that made that admission. 

Mr. Tyson. I can't argue that. I don’t know anything about that. 

Commissioner Oakketson. I am just drawing attention to the fact. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. That your conditions are different. There, if a 
man worked a day, if there was money enough coming to ldm, they took off the 
dollar. 

Mr. Tyson. That wasn't right. 

Commissioner Gauretson. You have the two weeks’ minimum? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; two weeks’ minimum. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Now, you very confidently disputed the statement 
of Mr. McCarthy in regard to average legislation being originated, in the first 
instance, by labor unions and pressed to solution, and you cite as a proof of lls 
incorrectness the fact that a compensation law was passed in California? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Have you ever studied the history of social legis¬ 
lation in tins country along the lines just limited to liability and compensation? 

Mr. Tyson. I have not. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Of which the California law is one of the proofs? 

Mr. Tyson. It is a copy. I understand that, sir. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Are you aware of the authorship of all the Federal 
liability and compensation laws that are in existence, and who they were drawn 
by and pressed by? 

Mr. Tyson. T am not. 

Commissioner Garuutson. Nor how long they have boon in existence? 

Mr. Tyson. No : I am not. 

Commissioner Gauretson. You are familiar. I suppose, villi the three old 
defenses of the common law, assumption of risk, follow servant, and contribu¬ 


tory negligence? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Have you over known an employer to go into a 
legislative body, or an employers’ association, and ask for the abolition of ttiose 
remedies by statute law? 

Mr. Tyson. No; I don’t think it would bo human nature to ask for the aboli¬ 
tion of a defense. Would you do it ? 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Yes; I have done it. 

Mr. Tyson. Have you? 

Commissioner Gauretson. But not as an employer. 

Mr Tyson. Well, then, you are away above (lie average human. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Oh, no; I did it as an employee, don’t mistake. 

Mr. Tyson. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Gauretson. I am not taking glory. 

Mr Tyson. Ail right, you are on the other side, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, then, humanity or human nature, rather, 
proves the correctness of Mr. McCarthy’s statement, don’t it? 

Mr Tyson. Except as to the compensation law in California. 

Commissioner G arretson. Oh. well, that Is a result and not a cause. 


Mr. Tyson. Well, that is probable. 

Commissioner Garretson. Can you tell liow far hack in any State any one of 
these three remedies was first corrected by a statute action? 

Mr. Tyson. No; I am not familiar with that. 

Commissioner Garretson. You see, that is wluit I wanted to know. If you 
are familiar with the history of that legislation, then your statement that. Mr. 

McCarthy Is mistaken carries with it- 

Mr. Tyson. I am not familiar with it. I only cite one instance. 

Commissioner Garretson. One of the lute things. 
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Mr. Tyson. Tlmt Is all right, it is not in accordance with Mr. McCarthy’s 
statement. I say I would take issue with Mr. McCarthy as to lids one particu¬ 
lar instance, that is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is good. Now, are you familiar with the 
whole theory of the whole code of safety legislation on the railways of tills 
continent? 

Mr. Tyson. No; I am not, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know who originated that and pressed it 
through? 

Mr. Tyson. No ; I don’t. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, as a matter of enlightenment, 1 will tell 
you—the four railroad brotherhoods. 

Mr. Tyson. No doubt. 

Commissioner Garretson. Against the opposition of their employers. 

Mr. Tyson. No Individual action. I would say that I understand the rail¬ 
way brotherhood is an excellent organization, and the locomotive engineers 
in particular is a splendid organization. 

Commissioner Garretson. But there is one hotter than tlmt. 

Mr. Tyson. I haven’t heard of that. 

Commissioner Garretson. The conductors. 

Mr. Tyson. The conductors? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; I am a conductor. 

Mr. Tyson. All right. I don’t doulit that, at all. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Please maintain perfect order. 

Mr. Tyson. Take the conductors we have on tills coast; they are all good 
fellows. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am on the const at present. 

Mr. Tyson. Well, sir, i hope you will stay here. 

Commissioner Garretson. The chairman almost spoiled that question that 
I was going to ask you next. 

Mr. Tyson. Well, ask it again. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Well, I try to keep them from laughing, Inti when the 
commissioners make such good jokes as you do I can’t do it. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is mv fatal weakness, probably. 

Mr. Tyson. Well you ought to he indulged. 

Commissioner Garretson, 1 should? 

Mr. Tyson. Sure. 

Commissioner Garretson. You resented the idea, evidently strongly, ns an 
employer, that the union labor man owed allegiance, should place his allegi¬ 
ance to the union in advance of his allegiance to the employer? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever thought, in contrasting the condi¬ 
tions that obtained, say, in the days before the union-labor movement in this 
country—I will only deal with it here—had any great movement or power 
and the time when they did have a certain amount of power, which lias done 
the most for the man in that period, tlie employer or the union? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, Mr. Gnrrelson, 1 can only compare conditions ns exist 
in San Francisco under union domination with other plants where tt does not 
exist, and I contend and can show that the laboring man where unions do 
not dominate is heller off. They earn more money. They have much better 
working conditions. As an employer I am very proud to go into a camp and 
see it clean, healthy, and wholesome; to see the employees all Imppy and 
contented. There is nothing tlmt gives an employer more pleasure than to 
go into a lumber camp and see them all contented and happy and well treated 
and well fed, the children playing around the streets, going to school. And 
without any union domination, Mr. Garretson, throughout this coast in the 
lumber camps great improvements have been made In conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is one tyjie of employer that does that. 

Mr. Tyson. Well, that is the only one I can speak for. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, on the oilier hand- 

Mr. Tyson. The only one I mn familiar with. Pardon me. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Tyson. They iiave established schools. They have established churches. 
They have established balls. We have in our camps moving pictures In the halls 
for tlie amusement of the men; and we have those talking machines and 
Victrolus and amusements of all kinds. 
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Commissioner Garretson. Who pays for those? 

Mr. Tyson. We do. 

Commissioner Garretson, You do? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; we do. Now, don't understand that that is entirely 
from a humanitarian standpoint. 

Commissioner Gashetson. Good business. 

Mr. Tyson. It is good business. 

Commissioner Garret,son. That is it. 

Mr. Tyson. The better conditions we give our men, the belter quarters 
we given them, the better surroundings we give them the better men we have 
and the more work we get out. of them. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Now, put the other side of the picture and the 
other tyiie of employer. 

Mr. Tyson. I can’t. 

Commissioner Garuetson. No; but I am only taking from testimony here— 
that is, testimony before this commission—the type of employer who, instead 
of wanting the children playing on the streets, banishes family life; who gives 
kennels for Ids men to live In; who institutes the Y. M. C. A., atnl charges 
the men a dollar apiece for its privileges, and uses its secretary for a spy. 
Now, what can bo done; does that man enjoy seeing the things that you have 
named, or does he enjoy their absence as an evidence of profit? Now, that is 
what I want to know your opinion of, the two classes of employers. 

Mr. Tyson. Mr. Garretson, there is no profit in that kind of treatment, and 
the employer who does that is the exception and not the rule on this coast. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, all the testimony I am citing has been given 
on this coast. 

Mr. Tyson. Well, sir, there are few of them known in the lumber business 
that I know of. They all do It as I do, from experience. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr, Tyson. It is a business proposition to make die men comfortable and 
happy. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, how ranch is tiie Influence of the labor union 
in establishing wages and hours reflected in tiie open-shop camps? 

Mr. Tyson. Not one bit. 

Commissioner Garretson. Not an iota? 

Mr. Tyson. Not an iota. 

Commissioner Garretson. They have never hud any influence in that direc¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Tyson. None whatever. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask one question, and just one. I want to 
know whether I properly understood from your testimony that in Industry the 
employment of labor should be looked upon as a commodity in production. 

Mr. Tyson. I don’t understand you. 

Commissioner Lennon. In the employment of labor, do you look upon it as 
a debt? 

Mr. Tyson. In one sense we do, and in another sense we don’t. It lias a 
value, and therefore should be in a sense treated as a debt. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tlmt is all. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Tyson, you spoke of your place at Humboldt. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; Humboldt Bay. 

Commissioner Commons. Humboldt Bay? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That you had a thousand people. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Employed there. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You say they are pretty steady—that is, that your 
force is quite steady. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you tell the number of men you have here to 
hire during the year to keep up that force of a thousand? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, Professor, I stated I didn’t have, I didn’t think, more 
than 25 men. 

Commissioner Commons. A month? 

Mr. Tyson. A month, that would come and go. 
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Commissioner Commons. Probably 250? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. , 

Commissioner Commons. Now, what proportion of them lived there in. the 
sense of having a family? 

Mr. Tyson. Pardon me? 

Commissioner Commons. What proportion of them have families and live 
there ? 

Mr. Tyson. Probably one-half of them. We aim to keep men with families. 
They are metter men; they are better workers. 

Commissioner Commons. What are your rates of wages; I suppose it is a 
lumber camp? . , ,, 

Mr. Tyson. Lumber camp; yes, sir. The lowest wages is $2.2o, and the 
highest $10 a day to some of the skilled men. 

Commissioner Commons. What class gets $10 a day? 

Mr. Tyson. Sawyers and saw filers are the most skilled men in the mill. 

Commissioner Commons. Is it logging? 

Mr. Tyson. Logging; yes. sir; we pay them by the month In the woods. V e 
pay them from $3 to $5 a day. 

Commissioner Commons. How do these men come to you? I'o you go to pri- 
\nte employment offices in the cities? 

Mr. Tyson. Oh, they come there. 

Commissioner Commons. They come? 

Mr. Tyson. They come there. They come and go of their own accord. 

Commissioner Commons. And the methods by which you keep them so steady 
are those that you have described? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That is (hose various amusements? 

Mr. Tyson. We make them feel at home. 

Commissioner Commons. Moving pictures and things of that kind? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What other features have you? I>o you have other 
things? 

Mr. Tyson. We have fire drills. We have three fire companies, and once a 
month we have a contest, and we give them a prize. Then they have a ball in 
the hall. We make them feel at home, so that they don’t go from the camp. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you find that there is much drinking and Intem¬ 
perance among the men? 

Mr. Tyson. There is no drinking in our ramp. 

Commissioner Commons. Are there any saloons? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir; there is not a saloon; we don’t permit a saloon. 

Commissioner Commons. What nationalities have you? 

Mr. Tyson. All kinds—Scotch, French Canadians, some Italians, some Scan¬ 
dinavians. • . 

Commissioner Commons. What is the school system? What do you furnish? 

Mr. Tyson. We build the school, and we support it, and the county pays the 
teacher. 

Commissioner Commons. Has there ever been any organization of labor in 
that camp or town? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Never been organized? 


Mr. Tyson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Ever been any agitators rmue in? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. W'e had a big strike, we bad right after the earth¬ 
quake and fire, we had a strike for three months. People came up from here, 
emissaries from the Building Trades Council of San Francisco went up there, 
and the whole countv—our mill, we had two mills, and there are 14 in the 
county—they all struck the 1st day of May, 1900 ; 7,000 men walked out. Some 
of them had worked for us for 28 years. 

Commissioner Commons. What were their demands? 

Mr. Tyson. Closed shop. We could not discharge a man without showing 
cause—all the demands that you ever heard of, Professor. 

Commissioner Commons. Wage demands? 

Mr. Tyson. No wage demands; no, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Any demands about lessening the hours of labor? 

Mr. Tyson. Not a bit. Just closed shop and- 

Commissioner Commons. When did you reduce the hours of labor? 

Mr. Tyson. That is before that, sir. 
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Commissioner Commons. They wore then on the 10-hour plan? 

Mr. Tyson. They were on the 10-hour basis. Four years before that, I think 
it was, we reduced il from 12 to 10 hours. 

Commissioner Commons. How are you able to get your conditions—how were 
they aide, with your conditions being so good, to gel your people stirred up? 

Mr. Tyson. We were not watching the doors, that was all. We are now. 

Commissioner Commons. They got In and got employment? 

Mr, Tyson. They got in there. Some of them sold pictures, and others 
solicited for life insurance and all the subterfuges you ever heard of were used 
to get to (lie men. 

Commissioner Commons. How many of the old employees were taken hack? 

Mr. Tyson. Nearly all of them. 

Commissioner Commons. And those are the ones who are now there? 

Mr. Tyson. Except the vicious ones. Wo kept tali on them. They are gone. 
They are not in the county. They packed their blankets and left. 

Commissioner Commons. What proportion? You said about one-ludf of 
your- 

Mr. Tyson. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Commons. Have families, I mean. 

Mr. Tyson. Yos ; I should say nearly half of them. 

Commissioner Commons. Were any of those Unit had families- 

Mr. Tyson. We did not disturb them in their house at all. We left them 
there because we knew that they would wake up. 

Commissioner Commons. Were any of these that were members of these agi¬ 
tators, tlie vicious class that were discharged finally? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir; not the family men. They were not. 

Commissioner Commons. No cases where family men were sent away as a 
result of that strike? 

Mr. Tyson. For that reason we felt the family men are \er.v much safer 
to employ. They have something at stake. The man with a blanket hasn’t any. 
lie can go to-day or to-morrow. 

Commissioner Commons. You feel that men with families are more efficient 
workers than men without families? 

Mr. Tyson. They certainly are. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlmt is your way of arriving at that conclusion? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, to start with they stay at home at night. They get some 
sleep. They haven’t got tlielr heads full of foolishness. They have their minds 
on their business. They are interested in tlielr wives and their homes and 
their children, and they know thrift and Industry will help themselves and 
their families. 

Commissioner Commons. Those are reasons that naturally occur, hut do you 
see the result? 

Mr. Tyson. We certainly do, or we wouldn’t continue to employ them. 

Commissioner Commons. I think you are the first employer, Mr. Tyson, that 
I have found that has any such experience. 

Mr. Tyson. That is our experience, I'rofessor. 

Commissioner Commons. I wanted to know whether—I wanted to find out 
why you are able to keep a staff of people there steadily while us is the general 
statement of every employer in the Stale—on the coast—that it is impossible. 

Mr. Tyson. Our plants are isolated and as—— 

Commissioner Commons. IIow far are you from the railroad? 

Mr. Tyson. We have our own road, our own railroad runs into the camp, 
hut we have no railroad from San Francisco. They are building it now. 
We will have it next year. We have to go by water to Humboldt Bay, about 
250 miles, and then we are about 20 miles from the entrance to the hay. We are 
isolated. There are no influences at all at work there to disturb the men. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, no migratory labor? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir; none whatever. 

Commissioner Commons. That can come through there under any circum¬ 
stances? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir. So that is probably the reason we are the exception. I 
believe you will find that all isolated plants, though, have had the same ex¬ 
perience and are working the same way. Where plants are in large towns or 
close to large towns, wiiy they have lots of trouble. The men come and go. 
They go to town and get drunk and get Into trouble. We don't have to contend 
with that at any of our plants. We have no saloons; we have no disturbing 
factors, we won’t permit them there. 
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Commissioner Commons. In furnishing these statistics on wages and hours, 
would you give the number of men at each rate of pay, and each occupation? 

Mr. Tyson. In Humboldt—at our plants? 

Commissioner Commons. There, and also in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Give us the number of men at each rate of pay. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes; I will. 

Commissioner Commons. And also. If you can, the amount of work done by 
the men in your establishment compared with the amount of work done by (lie 
union men under union restrictions. 

Mr. Tyson. We can give you that only in the way of a percentage, Professor. 

Commissioner Commons. You have given it to us In the aggregate as 15 to 
20 per cent? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Can you not give it in specific examples for eacli 
occupation? 

Mr. Tyson. We don’t deal with it that way. We take the cost per thousand 
feet. 

Commissioner Commons. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Tyson. That is the way we figure I lie cost. Our cost sheets show. 

Commissioner Commons. You could give us an analysis of the two cost sheets 
in (wo places? 

Mr. Tyson. I can’t do that to-day or to-morrow. II will take us some 
time. I can mail it to you. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Cost sheet against overhead. 

Mr. Tyson. We deal with it separately. 

Commissioner Gakketson. You do? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes; the overhead, we can give you that. 

Commissioner Uauuetson. We do not care for the overhead. 

Mr. Tyson. No; that don’t interest you. It is only labor that you wish' 

Commissioner Gakketson. That is it. What do you understand, Mr. Tyson— 
I meant to ask you before, hut the chairman jarred me away from it—how do 
you understand collective bargaining? Bear in mind 1 ask that because there 
are so many interpretations of that phrase. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. How do you mean, the actual operation, or how 
does it- 

Commissioner Gakketson. Do you mean collective bargaining applies lo one 
employer dealing with a number of employees, or a large number of employees 
dealing with a series of employers or a collection of employers? 

Mr. Tyson. 1 understand collective bargaining in this sense, Mr. Garret son: 
Where the employers are organized, that oiganization deals with the organiza¬ 
tion of organized labor. 

Commissioner Gakketson. That is my own interpretation of collective liar- 
gaining. 

Mr. Tyson. Where they are not organized, the individual employer deals 
willi the representative of organized labor. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, or the rank and file. 

Mr. Tyson. No; we don’t object to dealing with the rank and file. 

Commissioner Gakketson. I( is collective bargaining in one sense. 

Mr. Tyson. That is not the sense that 1 understand it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Of more than one man? 

Mr. Tyson. That is not the sense that 1 understand it. We are perfectly 
willing at any and nil times to meet and bargain with our own men. That is 
the way I understand collective bargaining. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Collective bargaining-- 

Mr. Tyson. Collective bargaining, us I understand it, was to meet and deal 
with the representatives, the officers, the business agents, the walking delegates 
of organized labor. 

Commissioner Garketson. You are compelled to differentiate ns between those 
two propositions if you are looking at it from the universal union standpoint, for 
this reason- 

Mr. Tyson. Is there any collective bargaining with the actual workman? 

Commissioner Gakketson. Yes. 

Mr. Tyson. I never heard of it. 

Commissioner Gakketson. The biggest industry in this continent 

Mr. Tyson. That may he so; not in Sun FranoDoo. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Yes, sir; I beg pardon. 
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Mr. Tyson. Not to my knowledge. Tlmt may be. I would not contradict 
you, because I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am only drawing your attention to the fact. 
That does exist. 

Mr. Tyson. I have never known anybody bargaining where organized labor, 
where the officials of organized labor, were not present and had to say, and 
the workmen wore behind the curtain and they never showed. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your education has been neglected. 

Mr. Tyson. I am glad of it. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O'Connell wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask you a question or two. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You spoke of these firms moving from San Fran¬ 
cisco to Oakland. Will you also furnish, in addition to the name, the time 
when they moved? 

Mr. Tyson. You mean—Just a minute. The report of the number in Oakland, 
the report, of the number in Sim Francisco, pay roll of the Sunset, single pay 
roll, relative cost of all plants—I must put these down. Y'ou want a report of 
concerns with the (late they moved from San Francisco to Oakland—the re¬ 
spective dates? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes; T want to get that information. You might 
ndd to that when you are getting it .the cost of rents in San Francisco and in 
Oakland. 

Mr. Tyson. I understand. Reports of plants moved. That is going to he 
a very difficult matter, Mr. O’Connell, because the locations arc not on a 
parallel. They are not similar. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I will give you my idea of this. 

Mr. Tyson. 1 don't see how I could do that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I am asking that particularly because you men¬ 
tioned some that moved away because of some agreement that prevails in San 
Francisco in the metal trades as to hours and wages and conditions of em¬ 
ployment, and also covers Oakland. 

Mr. Tyson. Then that could not have prompted them to move, if their work¬ 
ing conditions did not change by such move, they must have moved for some 
other reason. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to assign that as a reason. 

Mr. Tyson. The ones I spoke of I know positively they moved on account of 
such conditions, but the others they must have moved for some other reason. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Tlmt is all. 

. Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. • 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SAM J. EVA. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name, business address, and business, 
please? 

Mr. Eva. Sam .T. Eva, and my business address Is 22-1 Spear Street, San Fran¬ 
cisco; United Engineering Works. 

.Mr. Thompson. What kind of business are they engaged in, I mean more 
specifically? 

Mr. Eva. Shipbuilding engineers. 

Mr. Thompson. How many men do they employ? 

Mr. Eva. Well, between four and eight hundred to a thousand men. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged with them here in busi¬ 
ness? 

Mr. Eva. About 16 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Arc you acquainted with the history of the metal trades 
labor problem In this city? 

Mr. Eva. Fairly well. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you give us that history, then? 

Mr. Eva. In what respect? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, beginning with the strike of 1007, conference of 1910, 
agreement you had with them, and present status. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear Mr. Burton’s testimony on the subject? 

Mr. Eva. No, sir; I did not, I wasn’t here this morning, and I don’t know 
anything about it. 
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Alter the fire, ami It was approved on May 30, 1907, we entered Into an 
agreement with the union, providing for a reduction in hours from nine hours 
to eight hours, the eight-hour day being on June 1, 1910. That agreement was 
carried out. 

After a great many conferences an agreement was entered into between the 
unions—that is, the iron trades council and the California Metal Trades Asso¬ 
ciation—on November 9, 1910, and was in effect until November 9, 1913. That 
contract wasn’t carried out. 

The fourth clause of that agreement is: 

“Eight hours shall constitute a day's work until November 9, 1911. On Sep¬ 
tember 9, 1911, a conference shall be called to decide us provided in section 3 
of this agreement what hours shall be in effect from November 9, 1911, until 
November 9, 1913. Tlds conference shall be called for the purpose of equalizing 
hours in force at that time among men working within the States of Washing¬ 
ton, Oregon, and California, and their decision shall become operative oil 
November 9, 1911, and shall he in effect until November 9, 1913.” 

The section 3 of this agreement wasn’t adhered to. “ There shall be no lock¬ 
out on tire part of the employers, nor strike on the part of the employees.” 
That was violated in three different instances. 

In one Instance at the Vnion (las Engine Co., because one of the men that was 
working there declined to pay the assessment that was put on him on account of 
the McNamara trial. 

Another one I can call to my memory was the Dow Steam Pump Works, be¬ 
cause there was objection made to handy men doing work that they claimed the 
machinists should do. 

And another one I have in mind was the Union Iron Works, because the 
Union Ivan Works wanted to work two shifts and the men opposed it. They 
wanted to get their overtime. 

This agreement on November 9, 1911, was the result of a suggestion of the 
conciliation board that met here in Sun Francisco, composed of an equal num¬ 
ber of employers and employees, and I believe it was appointed by the president 
of the chamber of commerce—that is, the president that was at that time. I 
believe it was Capl. Matson. And after their deliberation, tills agreement was 
suggested and entered into. A portion of (he report of the conciliation board is 
as follows: 

“ We find that further along in our finding wo went on to recite our reasons 
for recommending section 4, which reads as follows: 

“The board recommends that eight hours shall continue to constitute a day’s 
work until November 9, 1911, instead of January 1, 1911, as asked for by the 
California Metal Trades Association, for the reason that in the judgment of the 
board the eight-hour day in San Francisco iron trades having been in force 
only since June 1, 1910, a period of about five months, lias not had sufficiently 
long trial. It is believed that by November 9, 1911, when the elglit-liour day 
will have been in operation a year and five months, it will be possible to reach 
a more satisfactory conclusion as to its justification than can be readied at tills 
time. There are many wlio express the opinion that by November 9, 1911, the 
elglit-liour day will have become the common condition of tlie Pacific Coast iron 
trade. If so, there will then at that time be no further issue in San Francisco 
on the question of hours. Should it not have become a common condition it will 
be dealt with as provided for in section 4 of the proposed agreement.” 

We called a conference or asked for a conference with the iron trades’ council 
for tlie purpose of equalizing hours as provided for in section 4, and we were met 
with this interpretation, an interpretation that was asked for by the California 
Metal Trades’ Association and was afterwards rescinded by the conciliation 
board: 

“ Our interpretation of section 4 of tlie findings of the conciliation board is 
as follows: 

“ On September 9, 1911, a conference shall be held at which the question of 
hours shall be discussed and such action taken as may be deemed proper and 
necessary to equalize conditions in San Francisco and competitive locations. 
Both parties shall come together frankly, discuss the situation from all points 
of view, and act in such manner ns will he necessary to remove whatever con¬ 
dition in the matter of hours which may then exist to the disadvantage of San 
Francisco ns compared with other cities in the competitive field.” 

Gentlemen, that Is an interpretation that was signed by C. M. Elliott, Mitchell 

Casey, H. Weinstock, Joseph Martin, and-—— after they hud given 

us their reasons for drafting the agreement we entered into. 
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If that fourth cluti.se is read very carefully, I can not understand how any¬ 
body can say it says anything more or less than equalization of hours, and we 
tried to equalize with them and we failed. 

We gathered data from various concerns tip and down the coast. We first 
ascertained through the chambers of commerce of the various cities the people 
that were working in the iron industry. We sent letters to those people, 
with blanks to fill out, and asked them to tiil them, which they did, and this was 
the data that we presented to the conciliation board. 

Our data showed that the melal trades outside of Sail Francisco were work¬ 
ing nine hours and two minutes on an average. They presented data that 
made an average of 8 hull's and 15 minutes. The conciliation hoard made the 
remark it was so at variance that they didn't care to take it, and l believe I 
personally made the remark to Col. Weinstool; to tear it up and get their 
own information and equalize on ilmt basis. And I take it for granted from 
what transpired afterwards that the conciliation hoard could not meet on 
common ground on the question of equilizution of hours, because they made a 
suggestion, and in lieu of equalization of hours, that we should work tire same 
hours that we are working now; that we should sign for five years; that we 
should enjoy shop conditions equal to the best that were working in the East 
at that time. A tentative agreement was formed with that as a suggestion, 
and it was finally rejected by the unions and the California Melal Trades Asso¬ 
ciation. Now, they are negotiating for an agreement at the present time, but 
so far we have not entered into one, and from my experience with conferring 
with organized labor of San Francisco I don't think that they take their agree¬ 
ments very seriously where there is a burden for them to carry out. It tlie 
advantage is on their side, they very readily acquiesce in it. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any tiling to say, Mr. Eva, with reference to tin; 
action of labor unions ill the metal trades in regard to restriction of output? 

Mr, Eva. Every employer knows that they restrict the output as much as they 
possibly can, but it is done under cover. It is a tiling you can't put your finger 
on very readily. We get instances of it once in a while. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anything to say with reference to (lie effect of (lie 
union on the metal trades industry in Snn Francisco? 

Mr. Eva. In what way? Cost of production? 

Mr. Thompson. Whether they have caused business to fall away or not? 

Mr. Eva. Naturally when the cost of production increases, business will de¬ 
crease. We are working on a question of eight hours here, and oilier sections 
are working on nine hours, and with a higher wage here than what they have 
in oilier localities, that is, competitive localities. That is a mutter of record. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anything lo say with reference to the breach of 
agreements by unions? 

Mr. Eva. What? I can't understand you. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anything further to say with reference to tile 
breaeli of agreements by the unions, or have you covered that fully? 

Mr. Eva. The reaching of agreements? 

Mr. Thompson. The hreuch—breaking—or have you covered that fully? 

Mr. Eva. I think I have covered that pretty well. I don't think that 1 Hoy 
consider a contract serious, as I mentioned before. From my standpoint tiiey 
didn’t carry it out when they laid something to give, or when we lmd something 
to ask from them. I don't believe they will ever'carry out any agreement that 
will decrease in any way working conditions or hours or wages or anything else 
that they have at (lie present time. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Do you believe that there are more agreements broken 
by tliti unions than there are broken by employers in the United States? 

Mr. Eva. I don’t know that. I am acquainted with only the local conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Wrinstock. Yes. 

How long have you been engaged in the industry, Mr. Eva? 

Mr. Eva. Sixteen years. 

Commissioner Wrinstock. Can you give this Commission any idea of the 
number of men employed in tiie metal trades Industry in San Francisco, say, 10 
years ago? 

Mr. Eva. No; I can’t 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you approximate it; aiuld you give tut ap¬ 
proximate estimate? 
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Mr. Eva. That was compiled at oue time, uud I believe it is of record in tlie 
California Metal Trades office, and I believe if ,vou require It why they will give 
It to you. I know we made an effort to copile it. At the time that I was work¬ 
ing at the Union Iron Works about 23 years ago, if my memory serves me rigid, 
there were about between 4,500 and 5,000 men there. 

Commissioner Wmnstock. Just at the Union Iron Works? 

Mr. Kva. At the Union Iron Works alone. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not venture any opinion as to the num¬ 
ber employed, say, 10 years ago? 

Mr. Eva. No; I would not, because I don't know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think it would exceed 10,000? 

Mr. Kva. I am not supposing, Colonel. 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. Have you an idea of how many there are em¬ 
ployed at this time in San Francisco in the metal trades? 

Mr. Eva. Probably 5,000; that is in San Francisco and right around the bay. 
and Oakland and Alameda. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were present when Mr. Tyson gave Ids testi¬ 
mony? 

Mr. Eva. A portion of it. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Well, among other statements that Mr. Tyson 
made was that about 10 years ago there were about 40,000 men employed in the 
metal trades in San Francisco; to-day lie estimates 15,000 men employed in San 
Francisco: From your knowledge of the conditions liow nearly correct do you 
think those figures are? 

Mr. Eva. Well, I don’t know, because I haven’t compiled them at all. I 
could .just make a wild guess on tills other. I believe the Union Iron Works 
are employing about 2.000 men. They have boon down as low as 1,000, and 
we are employing about 400 men. But I am just making a wild guess around 
the rest of it as to the number that are being employed at the present time. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, lot us see whether the conditions are, so 
far as you know, belter or worse than they are on the Atlantic seaboard. 

For example, this commission held a hearing In Philadelphia in the month of 
June. Among the witnesses present was Mr. Albert Johnson, (lie president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. His statement was that their normal number 
of men usually employed in their works was from 17,000 to 19,000, a minimum 
of 17.000 Ynd a maximum of 19,000, and that they were employing at the time 
that lie testified in June 8,500. 

The president of the Meadeville Steel Co., I think, testified that their normal 
number was 0,000, and that they were then employing about 3,500. 

A few days later the word came to us unofficially that the Baldwin Iron 
Works—or the Baldwin Locomotive Works—had reduced their staff from 
8,500 to about 7,000. The explanation offered by these gentlemen for this 
slump in the number of men employed was the general depression prevailing 
throughout the East. Now, have the number of men—lias there been as large 
a shrinkage in the number of men employed on the Pacific coast in the last 
year or two’as those. Jigures would indicate has been on the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. Eva. Well, I am not in iKisition to answer that question, because I 
haven’t looked up the number of men that was employed even locally as com¬ 
pared with what It was, only as far as our own particular business was 
concerned. 

Commissioner Wmnstock. Well, take your own enterprise, Air. Eva; bow 
does the number of men that you employ to-day compare with that you were 
employing, say, a year ugo? 

Mr. Eva. One-half. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. About one-half? 

Hir. Eva. One-half. 

Commissioner Wmnstock. Ho you think that that is the common condition 
in the trade? 

Mr. Eva. Here? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; or around this bay. 

Mr. Eva. Well, of course, we nre a repair shop. We can't manufacture. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Shipbuilding? 

Mr. Eva. Yes. 

Commissioner AVeinhtock. Ship repairing? 

Mr. Eva. Ship repairing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 
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Mr. Eva. And we do a small amount of new work to keep our organization, 
ns much of It ns we can. And that new work that we do take In, If we get 
a new dollar for an old one we are tickled to death, so we take as little of new 
work as we possibly can. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. You don’t aim to make a prolit on your new 
work? 

Mr. Eva. Can't do it. Don’t expect to. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. I think it was Mr. Tyson who testified to the 
effect that five years ago the logging people bought their equipment In San 
Francisco, and that now they are buying their equipment In the Northwest 
from open-shop concerns. Ilow does that statement correspond with your own 
knowledge of conditions? 

Mr. Eva. It is absolutely true. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. How large a volume of business does that repre¬ 
sent, the logging equipments, have you any Idea? 

Mr. Eva. I haven’t any idea. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Did you furnish that at alt in your plant, did 
you do any business with logging camps? 

Mr. Eva. No. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. It is outside of your branch? 

Mr. Eva. No; absolutely not. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. So that your statement would simply lie fiom 
your general knowledge and not from your actual knowledge? 

Mr. Eva. General knowledge. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Are there any equipments for logging camps being 
manufactured in San Francisco at tins time that you know about? 

Mr. Eva. None, whatever, that I know of. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. IVhile your are on the stand, Mr. Eva, I might 
ask you how was the compensation, the workmen’s compensation act, affected 
your Industry? 

Mr. Eva. Well, if wo paid the rates that the insurance companies demanded 
of us, at the rate we are going now, we would pay $20,000 in one year. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Do you carry your own insurance? 

Mr. Eva. IVe carry our own Insurance. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Have you looked up to see what the Insurance has 
actually cost you for the first six months of the year, for example? 

Mr. Eva. No; I haven’t. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. You don’t know? 

Mr. Eva. No. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Conhl you approximate It ? 

Mr. Eva. No; I couldn’t do that. I do know this, that it lias boon very 
satisfactory in carrying our own Insurance. I do know that. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. You have had no difficulty In complying- 

Mr. Eva. You must remember this, that the work that we carry on Is not 
as largo a class of work as what the Union Iron Works carries on, and naturally 
there would not be the-hazard; that Is, that there would he with the Union 
Iron Works. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Well, have you found It. a serious burden? 

Mr. Eva. It would be a serious burden, yes, if we insured with the insur¬ 
ance companies. 

Commissioner Weinrtock. But carrying your own Insurance you don’t find 
it a serious burden? 

Mr. Eva. Up to the present time. If we had a serious accident, yes, It would 
he a serious burden; no question about It. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. If you had the power would you wipe out the law? 

Mr. Eva. I would not. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. You would not wipe it out? 

Mr. Eva. No, sir. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. Why not? 

Mr. Eva. For the simple reason In the first place we have never had any 
serious accidents In our establishment, and, of course, nothing of a great 
amount to pay. But we have had a number of minor accidents, and In those 
minor accidents we have compensated our employees better than the com¬ 
pensation act provides for. Another thing why, Is, the men are getting what 
I think Is their just dues with this lniv. The lawyers and the sharks In 
general are not putting the money in their pocket, but it is going just where 
it does the most good. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. To the injured worker. 

Mr. Eva. To the injured worker. 

„ Commissioner Weinstocic. I suppose that it might he also nddod that it saves 
the employer from being dragged into court and subjected to litigation? 

Mr. Eva. That is another reason why I favor it. You know what you have 
got to do. And as long as we have tiie commission in San Francisco that we 
have now that will interpret the law as it should be I have absolutely no ob¬ 
jection to it other than tills, I think it can be improved upon. 

I think that the employer should—or tile employee should pay his burden, 
the State should pay its, and the employer should pay his portion. In other 
words, I believe that society in general should pay for the Injuries to workmen, 
and not any particular trade. It should not be the burden on the trade or 
on that particular shop. Society should pay it. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. That is on the theory Hint the worker is not con¬ 
tributing to the compensation now? 

Mr. Eva. Yes; he is not. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. You would have him contribute? 

Mr. Eva. I would; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. Well, may I remind you, Mr. Eva, of this fact, 
that the worker is called upon to contribute first two weeks’ pay. Ho get* 
no compensation for the first two weeks. That is the first compensation that 
lie makes. 

Mr. Eva. Excuse me one minute. And that two weeks' proposition, that 
saves the workers a great many accidents. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In what way? 

Mr. Eva. During my employment with the Union Tron Works we paid a 
stipend every day or two, I don’t know whether it was to the Union Iron 
Works or to an insurance company, and for that stipend we were given medical 
aid, and I don’t remember how far it went now. It is too long ago. But I 
do know this, that there were a great many men tlinl would injure themselves 
in a minor way so that they could have a few days’ vacation. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. I see. You think that this two weeks, that the low 
compensation for the first, two weeks lias a restraining influence? 

Mr. Eva. Absolutely, it is a benefit to the worker. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. Well, I am dealing now with eases of legitimate 
accidents. The first contribution that the worker makes is his two weeks’ pay. 
The second contribution that lie makes is that lie only gets 0.1 per cent of his 
wage, and the third compensation- 

Mr. Eva. Excuse me one minute, Colonel, again. Sometimes 65 per cent of 
his wage is more than he earns, Ins average wage for the year. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. His average wage for the year is taken ns a basis. 

Mr. Eva. Yes; it is not taken in the rigid way. It is taken on an average of 
300 working days. Well, that is wrong. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. It is taken on 600 days, Mr. Eva, if he works 
at least 275 days in the year, but. if lie works, say, six mouths in the year 
the compensation is based not upon his wage but upon his average earnings? 

Mr. Eva. Yos, sir—well, it is not. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. It is, I know, because I have figured it myself. 

Mr. Eva. The figures we have got from the compensation board is not so. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. Well, that may be, but I know that is the rule of 
the board. 

Mr. Eva. Well, what we receive—1 don’t know what (lie rule of tiro board is, 
but I know what we receive and I know what wo pay. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. I was going to call attention to the fact that the 
third contribution that the worker makes is the pain and suffering, for which 
lie gets no pay. So that the suggestion you have lo make, so fur as the work¬ 
man Is concerned, lias already been anticipated by the law, and he does pay 
his fair contribution to it. 

Mr. Eva. Of course, that is a matter of opinion. 

Commissioner Wf.instock. Yos. 

Thnt is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsii. Anything else? Anything from any of the commissioners? 

Have you noticed any bad effect on the shipbuilding Industry in San Fran¬ 
cisco which is directly traceable to the eight-hour day? 

Mr. Eva. Since the eight-hour day was in vogue there are 33 vessels that were 
hid on by sometimes the Union Tron Works alone and sometimes by a number 
of other works, depending on their capacity, totaling 125,500 gross tons. 

38818°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol C-13 
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Chairman Walsh. Is that Mr. McGregor's company, the Union Iron Worlts? 

Mr. Eva. He is included. This is the number of vessels that we bid on 
anil vveut to other sections of the country. And every firm in San Prausicso is 
bidding on work, bid to make n new dollar for an old one, and if thfcj do that 
they are happy, and every one of us when we get enough to keep our organisa¬ 
tion going. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, say, I am going to try to get a direct answer, 
and I think I am going to do it 

Mr. Eva. Go ahead. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I would like you to Just answer my question right 
straight out: I>o you claim, now, or do you say, that you trace the loss of these 
33 contracts to the eight-hour day in San Francisco? Answer it yes or no, if 
you can. 

Mr. Eva (after a pause). Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Mr. Eva. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Eva. But one tiling more, now, I think that I have a right to slate. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Explum it briolly, if you can, without mak¬ 
ing one of these extra long statements. 

Mr. Eva. Well, now, just one minute. I want to say further it totaled ap¬ 
proximately $15,000,000 worth of work. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. That is all, thank you. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. L»o you want to call any more? 

Chairman Walsh. We will adjourn now till 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m. an adjournment was taken until 10 o’clock 
a. m. of the following day, Thursday, September 3, 1014.) 


San Francisco, C.u.., Thursday, September 3, J91J,—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, O'Connell, Commons, Gar- 
retson, and Weinstoek. William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (acting chairman). The hearing will come to 
order. * 

For the Information of those present it will be well lo explain that tills Is 
the last day at the command of the commission for public hearings. Whatever 
other hearings we shall have to deal with will be executive hearings. 

We find ourselves faced with the fact tluit we have 10 witnesses to examine 
and only five hours ip which to conduct the examinations. The time limit, 
therefore, for each witness must not exceed 30 minutes. 

The first witness to be called will be Mr. Hannon for the iron trades. 

TESTIMONY 0E MR. WILLIAM HANNON. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Will you give your name and address to tho 
reporter? 

Mr. Hannon. William Hannon. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. For the benefit of the commission, will you 
as briefly as possible present your views and such facts as you feel the com¬ 
mission ought to know relative to the industrial conditions in Sail Francisco 
and vicinity? 

Mr. Hannon. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that a great deal of this mutter 
was gone over yesterday, and I do not want to take up the time of the com¬ 
mission by repeating things that were said by other witnesses for the iron 
trades yesterday. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Will you answer these questions, Mr. Hannon? 
Ho you know of any other places on the Pacific coast outside of San Francisco, 
where collective bargaining is carried on? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes; I do. Not such as Is carried on In Sun Francisco, where 
the employers bargain collectively with the employees; that is, as an associa¬ 
tion ; but I do know of places on the Pacific coast where individual employers 
bargain with their employees collectively, that is, the employees bargain col¬ 
lectively with the Individual shipowners. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Will you name the places? 

Mr. Hannon. Tacoma, Wash., in the majority of the shops in that city. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, the individual employers recognize and 
deal with unions? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir. Ami the eight-hour day is worked in those simps- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And other places? 

Sir. Hannon (continuing). Contrary to the slntemeuts that have been made 
here. Some shops in Seattle, Wash. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you name (lie shops? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes; I can name some of them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you do so? 

Mr. Hannon. Kilburne & Clark, Hunter & Lane, Smith & Watson. There are 
about 20 other shops In Seattle where they bargain collectively with the em¬ 
ployees and work an eight-hour day, the names I haven't got rigid, at Imial. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you get the list of names and send them 
into the commission for record? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir; I can. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you do so? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do so. 

(See Hannon Exhibit No. 1.) 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have yon knowledge of any instance where 
certain employers wished to deal collectively with their men amt were pre¬ 
vented from doing so by Hie employers’ association? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir. Several years ago, when flip machinists in the North¬ 
west. were striking for tin eight-hour day, I went and talked with individual 
shopowners who told me they would be glad to give the elght-liour day and dual 
with their men if it were not for the fact, that the metal trades association 
would not permit them to obtain any castings in the town where they lmd tlielr 
shops. They luid such a monopoly of tilings it would lie impossible and would 
he ruination for any shopowner to deal with the organization on account of 
the opposition and altitude of the metal trades’ association. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you give the names of the locations where 
those circumstances happened? 

Mr. Hannon. They happened in Seattle, Wash.; in Spokane, Wash.; and 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you name specific cases and names? 

Mr. Hannon. I can get them for the commission. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you send them in? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Did you hear Mr. Tyson on yesterday state 
that certain shops laid been forced to leave San Francisco and move to Oak¬ 
land on account of the closed shop and labor conditions in San Francisco ? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir; I did. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What is your answer? 

Mr. Hannon. Tt occurred to me at the time that Mr. Tyson evidently was not 
very familiar with the condition in the iron trades when lie made that state¬ 
ment, anil similar statements have been made through papers controlled by the 
employers’ association and favorable to them to the same effect without justifi¬ 
cation. lie mentioned the Moore & Scott, the United Engineering Works, the 
Standard Gas Engine Co., and the Atlas Gas Engine Co. as having been forced 
to leave San Francisco on account of the labor conditions and the eight-hour 
day and move to Oakland. The same conditions prevail In Oakland in regard 
to tlie eight-hour day and labor conditions in the iron trades as prevail in Sail 
Francisco, and the men in those shops are organized just tlie same as they are 
in San Francisco and covered by the same agreement. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know of any town in California where 
a nine-hour day is being worked; and if so. how is business in those places as 
compared with Sun Francisco and Oakland? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir; I do. T can name Los Angeles, Fresno, and Bakers¬ 
field, three towns where the nine-hour day Is in effect, mid where there is not 
more titan 50 per cent of the normal force employed at this time in those shops 
in those towns. I am in a position to know this on account of traveling 
through those places for our organization, and know tlie number of men that we 
have working at those places at tills particular time, and it is laid to the general 
depression of business throughout tlie country, and the same conditions prevail 
here in San Francisco, and, if anything, the conditions in that respect are bet¬ 
ter in San Francisco and, Oakland titan they are in even those nine-hour towns. 

Acting Chairman W bin-stock. Your point Is that in the nine-hour towns they 
are working only about half the normal force? 
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Mr. Hannon. Just about. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And what per cent of tlie normal force are they 
working on in Sun Francisco at this time? 

Mr. Hannon. Working better than that; about 75 per cent, I should think. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. About 75 per cent of the normal? 

Mr. Hannon. I would like to make one other statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
that is with regards to the claim made by some employers that they can not 
compete with their competitors in the Northwest and in Los Angeles on account 
of having to work an eight-hour day here and working a nine-hour day in those 
other places. 

I wish to say that prior to 1910 the 10-hour day was worked in Los Angeles 
when file eight-hour day went into effect here. Since that time, on account of a 
strike down there, a nine-hour day lias been secured, so that there is a difference 
of one hour at this time, the same as it was before the eight-hour day went into 
effect in San Francisco. There is only one hour difference. There was one 
hour difference prior to that. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You heard the statement made that there were 
less metal-trades mechanics or workmen in San Francisco now than there was 
before the eight-hour day went into effect? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Wlnit is the answer? 

.Mr. Hannon. Well, I say that we are in a position to know just about how 
many metal-trades workmen were employed before the eight-hour day went into 
effect, and we are in a position to know about how many are employed now, be¬ 
cause we are very pearly 100 per cent organized here in San Francisco and 
vicinity. And we have at this tilin'—that is, not this particular time, but we 
will say on an average at this time—more members in our organization than we 
had prior to the time that the eight-hour day went into effect. 

Acting Chairman Wf.instock. You heard the statement made, I think by Mr. 
Tyson, possibly other employers as well, that much of the work to lie done for 
the oil fields, oil tanks, and so forth, had gone to Los Angeles in place of 
coming to San Francisco. Can you throw any light upon that point? 

Mr. Hannon. Well, I don't know of any firms in San Francisco that ever 
competed in that line with the firms in the southern part of the State. I don’t 
know of one. They have large nil tool shops in Los Angeles. They haven’t got 
any here or any in Oakland. They haven’t got any In Stockton, or any In San 
Jose, or any other places. They have one or two In Bakersfield and In other 
small towns in the oil fields. But there has never been to my knowledge any 
competition in tlmt respect from San Francisco with Los Angeles. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You also heard the testimony offered that 
certain logging equipments that formerly were produced in San Francisco aro 
now produced in the Northwest owing to the difference in labor conditions? 

Mr. Hannon. I hoard that statement. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Can you give any information on that point? 

Mr. Hannon. Well, I heard the statement made. I don’t know Just how 
much truth there is in it, because there is one simp in Seattle that manufac¬ 
tures equipment of Hint kind, and their force is much smaller now than it was 
several years ago. Tlmt. is tile Washington Iron Works. There is another 
one In Astoria, Dreg., tlmt I understand has gone out of business in the last 
two years. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. What is the attitude of the Iron trades council 
in the matter of the closed shop? Does the iron trades council permit, the metal 
trades employers to employ anybody that they please, or must they confine 
themselves to union men? 

Mr. Hannon. Well, that is a matter that we generally take care of. We 
haven’t got any agreements with the different employers that they must hire 
union men, mid they do not say that they will not hire union men. It is a 
generally accepted fact that the best and most competent mechanics are union 
men, and for that reason when employers in the city here want to get men they 
call up our office and ask for them. They tell us the kind of men that they 
want, and wo try to get them for them. If a man comes along who Is not a 
member of our organization and he happens to be hired in the shop, we take 
care of that. We don’t go to the employer and tell him he shan’t hire a man. 
If the man Is a fair-minded man he becomes a member of our organization, 
because he realizes that the conditions that are obtained for the workingmen 
In Snn Francisco have cost the workingmen something, and If he wishes to be 
fair lie will pay his part of that just the same as a man who moves from the 
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country into the city with ills children, sets the benefit of the schools, police 
protection, fire protection, and so forth, he will pay his taxes, if he is n good 
citizen. If he is not a good citizen he won’t pay his taxes, he don't want to 
pay them. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtock. In the building trades in Ran Francisco the 
impression lias gotten abroad that if an employer puts nonunoin men on a job 
the union men quit. Does that same situation pertain on the metal trades, if 
an employer puts a nonunion man on the Job the union men quit? 

Mr. Hannon. I have not known of any instances where union men quit, or 
had occasion to quit, on that account. 1 have not known of any instances in 
San Francisco. They have lmd no trouble on that score to my knowledge. 

Acting Chairman Weintock. Have there been instances where employers 
have put nonunion men on the job? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes. In Stockton. In the Stockton Iron Works, where a strike 
is now on, where we went to the employer and he said that lie should have the 
right to hire anybody whom lie pleased. He told us of specific instances where 
in the past he lind hired nonunion men who came along, and placed them in the 
machine shop anil no objection had been raised. We told him that where he 
was in need of a man and somebody came along for a Job and he hired him, we 
did not object, to that because the man did not have a card, because we usually 
take care of that. And we explained, as I explained before, that if a man is a 
fair-minded man lie will join our organization. But in this case the employer 
there admitted that men had been sent to him by the merchants, manufacturers, 
and employers’ association because they were nonunion men, professional strike 
breakers, ill order that ho may show to somebody that lie was aide lo run ail 
open shop. In other words, they employed nonunion men because they wanted 
nonunion men, and not because a man came along who wanted a job. 

Now, Instances of this kind, the men realize that that means the life of their 
organization. It means the holding of the conditions that they have spent 
money and time to obtain, for years past. And if they are going to permit a 
condition of that kind whore tlie men arc antagonistic to them and intend to 
tear down those things that they have gained, why, naturally, a strike is bound 
to take place as the result. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Do you know of any case in Ran Francisco in 
the last several years where employers put men on the job in the metal trades 
and tlie union men struck? 

Mr. IIannon. No; I have no specific knowledge of any ease of that kind, be¬ 
cause my work carries me up and down the coast and into oilier States, and 
if such a tiling occurred I had no specific knowledge of it, and I do not believe 
that it was in our trade. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You heard the testimony, Mr. Hannon, of Mr. 
McGregor yesterday, president of tlie Vnioii Iron Works? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And the question was put to him whether ho 
had tried to employ nonunion men and the union men would quit, and he said 
he had never had any trouble of this kind? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Docs your experience corroborate Hint testi¬ 
mony ? 

Mr. Hannon. Well, we have a local business agent here who looks after the 
local conditions, and in that respect, and he luid never made any report of any 
trouble at the Union Iron Works, so that I presume that everything is all right 
there, naturally must be, between our organization and that firm. There Is no 
trouble, to my knowledge, over that matter. 

Commissioner Commons. Will you submit in writing answers to these ques¬ 
tions which I have to ask? Iron stiips are being constructed outside of San 
Francisco, in other places, but that in this city, or in tills district, only repair 
work Is curried oil, and such ships as arc constructed are merely done to keep 
up the force, keep up the organization. You understand that? 

Mr. Hannon. Yes; I can get that from the stenographer. 

Commissioner Commons. Also, In the carrying out of the agreements, have 
any strikes been called on account of forcing union assessments? 

Mr. Hannon. I can answer that now. 

Commissioner Commons. You need not answer it now, because it seems to 
be a rule of the commission that no questions should be answered. 

(See Hannon Exhibit No. 2.) 
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TESTIMONY ON MB. JOHN A. O'CONNELL. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. Will you give the reporter your name and 
address and vocation? 

Mr. O’Connell. John A. O’OonneH, 316 Fourteenth Street; teamster; secre¬ 
tary of the San Francisco Labor Council. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We should be glad to have you give the com¬ 
mission whatever information you may have at your command that may en¬ 
lighten us in relation to industrial conditions existing hereabouts. 

Mr. O’Connktj.. I might say, Mr. Chairman and members of the commission, 
that the subject of collective bargaining is a matter thnt the workers—it is the 
goal that the worker has hoped to reach all these years. lie has reached it by 
perfecting a system of organization. He hud been slipping for years without 
one, waiting for the employer, generally, out of the goodness of his heart, to 
do something for him, in so far ns his hours of labor and wage conditions were 
concerned. Hut, I dare say, that had he not woke up and perfected an organi- 
zatlon where lie was able through this organization to deal collectively with the 
employer, lie would still be in the same rut he was all of the years before 
organization took place. I might recite a few thinga'to the commission in rela¬ 
tion to my own vocation, that of a teamster. Previous to 1900 It was nothing 
for tiie employer to work the employee from 12 to 18 hours per day. The maxi¬ 
mum rate of pay at that time was $16 per week, as a maximum. The minimum 
to the hoy that we rated not us an apprentice, but as a beginner in the busi¬ 
ness—because it generally takes a strong back, and a man that is not imbued 
with the strength and the health to go through with the program as outlined 
by the employer in the teaming industry is very soon and quietly dropped from 
the pay roll—that minimum ran as low as $3.50 or $4 a week. 

Labor, or the worker, has prolited by the experience of the employer himself, 
and through the aggressions of the employer, through the onerous tasks and 
duties imposed upon the employee by him, he practically brought about the 
arrangement whereby birth was given to the trade-union organization. 

And, as lias been mentioned before this commission by previous witnesses, I 
might say the spirit of ’76 got into the breasts of the men at the bottom that 
was doing lhe work. The red blood that ran through their veins predominated, 
and (hey exhibited the spirit of our forefathers by perfeeting an organization 
where they could deal collectively for themselves, which they were unable to do 
previously. 

Much 1ms been said about the 1.901 strike. Your attorney brought it out. 
from Mr. Tyson here yesterday. They have no regard, it has been my experi¬ 
ence—the employer who practically hates organization generally when it is 
in-ought about by the fellow that needs it, hasn't much regard for the truth, 
end he can paint a very black picture of trouble where lie can blame the or¬ 
ganized worker. 

Now, the strike of 1901 was a very unfortunate affair, through no fault of 
the trade-unionist. The employer at thut time, through his superior knowl¬ 
edge of organization—I might preface my remarks by saying that the Brother¬ 
hood of Ten lusters of San Francisco was organized August 5, 1900. In June, 
1901, the Christian Endeavorers came to San Francisco and had a great deal of 
baggage to lie moved. There was at that time a man doing business in San 
Francisco in the teaming industry, and principally on tiie transfer end of if, 
mainly Hie moving of trunks to hotels from the depots, who would under no 
circumstances employ a union man, who would not become part of the dray¬ 
men’s association, and who would in general have nothing to do with any 
organization. 

As I say, tiie employer at that time, through Ids superior knowledge of 
organization, holding out many good things to the trade-unionist that had or¬ 
ganized, got him to agree to a proposition to work for none others than mem¬ 
bers of tiis association. 

The Morton Special Delivery were not members of the association and would 
not employ union men. They were lucky enough to get tiie contract to move 
all that baggage for tiie Christian Endeavorers’ convention when it came here, 
and Henry Morton had a brother in the teaming industry here that was In the 
freight business down town, and naturally, I will say, that blood being thicker 
than water, he Inveigled his brother BUI into helping him to move the baggage, 
which was contrary to the laws of the draymen’s association itself. 

One of their fundamental laws, as I understand it, is to the effect that they 
would render no aid or assistance to any other than a member of their asso- 
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elation. That, as a consequence, was practically the cause of the trouble in 
1001. Men refused to work for the man that previously had refused to employ 
them, and In order to live up to their agreement with the draymen’s association, 
which if It maintained to-day somebody might find his way Into the penitentiary 
by agreeing to any such an unholy alliance to work for none others than mem¬ 
bers of an association, the most un-American thing that could be precipitated in 
any community, that was brought about by the employer, as I say, through his 
superior knowledge of organization and the ignorance of the worker, he think¬ 
ing he was going along the lines of least resistance and willing to tit into and 
be agreeable. 

We have boon accused of practically being dishonorable in living up to agree¬ 
ments. Nothing could be further from the truth, for If there is one tiling that 
the San Francisco Labor Council, composed as it Is of possibly 153 unions, en¬ 
rolling within its ranks 50,000 workers, the most sacred obligation imposed upon 
the unions connected with that council is the living up to any agreement or 
any obligation entered into with the employer. They can't, cite one Instance 
where the agreements wore broken off—where agreements were broken and 
violated openly by the trade-unions us composed by the San Francisco Labor 
Council. 

I will submit a copy of the constitution and by-laws of the council, which 
clearly Indicates to the mind of any man that is fair that we have never taken 
any position, as lias been said here, of making laws, passing them to the em¬ 
ployer, and telling him lie has to live up to them. 

(A copy of the Constitution and By-Laws of the San Francisco Labor Council, 
revised November 22, 1012, was submitted in printed form.) 

That statement is at variance with the truth in every particular. 

An increase of wages or a change in the working conditions of any organiza¬ 
tion affiliated with our council is immediately referred to the executive and 
arbitration committee, who in turn appoint a joint committee to thoroughly 
investigate everything in connection with increase asked for or changes in the 
working conditions, and that is done with the employer. At the present time 
with tlie cracker-baking industries here in Ran Francisco wo have been con¬ 
ferring for the past two or three months with the employers acting ns a unit 
from all (lie factories, sitting in conclave and in conference with the trade- 
union officers, Hie representative of the cracker bakers’ union, the representa¬ 
tive of the cracker bakers composed of girls, and the representative of the San 
Francisco Labor Council; and, by the way, the employing cracker bakers in 
San Francisco will not do business with any of the local unions unless tho 
agreement is underwritten by the central labor body here In this vicinity. That 
lias all been brought about by a system of cooperation and a willingness to be 
fair with our employers. 

The reason of our success, I dare say, in San Francisco is the faith we 
have planted in the breasts of the employers in San Francisco—the men that 
are inclined to be fair and to exhibit the same spirit of fairness Unit the 
worker Is willing to exhibit at all times. We go along and we have no trouble. 
It is responsible for our perfect organization here in San Francisco; we have 
benefited by it, and we Intend to go along those lines for all time. I am willing 
to accept, as a representative of the trade-union movement of San Francisco, 
the testimony of Mr. McGregor yesterday. There Is man that Is in control, 
in command of, or at the helm of one of the biggest manufacturing industries 
west of Chicago, and bis testimony here to you yesterday was absolutely true 
In every particular, and we are willing to accept it. We have no reason in tho 
world to doubt the veracity of any of his statements. 

Labor lias been accused of getting behind legislation that (lie employer in 
some instances has termed vicious and unnecessary. Now, let’s see what those 
pieces of legislation were. 

The safeguarding of painters in the performance of their duty by putting a 
rail around the scaffolding to protect his life and limb when working 200 feet 
In the air. That Is one of the pieces of vicious legislation. 

The scaffolding of buildings, to put in between the floors in steel construction 
when being erected, like that one across llie street here, 23 stories. That was 
criminal for the worker to ask that the floor next to the one that was put up 
above it should be floored so that he wouldn’t fall 23 stories. That was crim¬ 
inal, because he only wanted, if he was going to fall, to fall possibly 30 feet. 
The employer was satisfied to see him take the high dive and fall the 23 
stories. 
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The compensation act has been termed a bad piece of legislation. 

The full-crew bill for trainmen, God knows, should have been enacted and 
placed on the statute books of this State and every State In the Union a decade 
ago. They were finally successful in the great progressive State of California 
to get through with a friendly governor, and I sincerely hope that the elec¬ 
torate of the State of California will not make the mistake by not returning 
Gov. Johnson to office, a man who has a heart and some red blood In him, 
who will listen to the siren call of the worker in distress and place his seal of 
approval on such progressive pieces of legislation where the worker was 
assisted. 

Mr. Tyson told you yesterday that he expressed a great feeling, great love 
for the trade-union movement; that he liked it; he liked It for the reason If 
they could have it their own way, eliminate all the officers. He said there 
should be an election once a year. When the question was asked him in refer¬ 
ence to his employers’ association if they would agree to that sort of change, 
why, of course, no. They were two different bodies entirely. 

I dure say our trade-union movement has contributed ns much ti> the brains 
of this great Commonwealth as any other institution, and especially Institu¬ 
tions of employers. I don’t know any time in this advanced age of the trade- 
union movement, and in this advanced age of our country generally, where 
the brains of tlie trade-union movement were not at all times, especially in 
this year 1914, able to cope with the best that the employers’ association were 
able to put forward. 

Allow the employer to run the union and things would go along serenely, 
work for anybody and with anybody and tinder any and all conditions. A 
return of conditions to a spirit of serfdom that did maintain here before we 
had a system of organization. 

There is at the present time in San Francisco a gentleman by the name of 
Beach, who is trying to bring about the same conditions that existed here in 
1901. He lias been very successful until he reached some of Iho merchants, 
and especially the draymen's association, who were so severely bitten in the 
trouble of 1901, when so many false promises were held out to them as to tlie 
paying of expenses and taking charge of their business, being responsible for 
anything that might happen to their business. He received a very hard rebuff 
when he went to the same people again, because when It lias been—when the 
trouble of 1901 was cleared up and the atmosphere was clear, they found 
that there was an awful lot of bills that they had to pay, and the draymen 
lmd to pay it. 

And when Mr. Beach was confronted with that proposition that if the em¬ 
ployers, the M., M., and E., would put up a certified check In some bank pro¬ 
viding for all their losses in tlie future, they might consider about; joining the 
M., M., and E. again, but that until that would be done, they would refrain 
absolutely from appending their signature to any such alliance as that. 

The teamsters to-day, through a system of organization, have advanced their 
wages from that minimum of $4 to .$12, and their maximum from $16 to $24, 
and reduced the working conditions to a 10-hour day, and no work on Sunday. 

By the way, before we had an organization, we used to have to go and put In 
all day Sunday for nothing for our employer, if we did not go and hire some¬ 
body and pay them ourselves; then be put on the carpet Monday morning If 
there happened to be any dust on the harness. 

What they meant In those days by getting an early start In the morning, 
when we were moving the big guns for tlie fortifications of the Presidio, it 
meant 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning. And when you brought your team home 
at night, I know of one specific stable here If you got in at 7 or 8 o’clock at night 
and your horse was a little bit warm: “ Go home and get your supper, and then 
come back and water your horses.” They were not taking any chances on 
losing any cattle or live stock. 

The remark was made by a man who was getting his employees up at 11 
o’clock at. night and working them until 7 and 8 In the next night In the 
produce, “ That God didn’t make the days long enough and there ought to be 
no Sundays.” That gentleman Is president of a bank in San Frnnelsoo to-day. 

They said to you that we were not responsible; that the business agent was 
practically our god, our boss; that we had no conception; that we did not enre 
for the employer at all. Nothing could be more ridiculous. You men sitting 
here, especially that know something of labor, that have been affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, members of this commission, know that 
there Is nothing more ridiculous. 
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Mr. Tyson told you how they built churches and schools. He did not tell 
you, though, that he built a company store up there anil he paid out one window 
and had the fellow walk around another building and pay It right back into 
the same treasury again—didn't mention those things. 

We know that. No wonder he told you that he wanted married men. The 
Oregon boot isn’t heavy enough by taking a fellow and ostracizing him from 
society and taking him away out in the woods where he sees nothing, but they 
want to place the severe handicap of a heavier boot,on him, by taking his wife 
and his children in there. And no wonder they work 28 years there. There is 
some of them in the Humboldt woods Unit never seen a railroad (rain. And 
they will continue to be there in that system of serfdom until organized labor 
goes to their relief, which is one of Hie fundamental principles of our movement 
to lift the fellow from the bottom that needs assistance, one of our cardinal 
principles, we don’t care who lie is, to reach the helping hand out to the 
poor fellow who needs it, and by a system of organization to bring him tip to 
the white man’s standard of living. He is living in a white man’s country, and 
lie ought to lie accorded all the rights and privileges that should lie accorded 
any white man in this country. 

They say, get rid of our officials and get rid of 1 lie business agent. Why 
did we bring about that system of having business agents and having a presi¬ 
dent and having a business manager or a business representative? We follow 
the footsteps of the employer. Who is the most successful employer, the most 
successful association of business to-day? Only the fellow that has perfected 
his system in every department, and he has got a manager at the head of every 
one of those departments. We don't take any umbrage at him to organize his 
association and import his secretary in here; we don’t take any unibage at 
that; certainly. And we deal with him. 

But he takes serious objection to the business representative of our organi¬ 
zation coming into Lis office and having the audacity to talk for tiie poor fellow 

that he lias got working for him. They ought to go out and got the fellow 

off the wagon and bring him in. And you men know and so does everybody 

in this room know that men that work for a living haven’t had flic proud 

privilege to be enrolled as university students. They haven’t got n university 
education; and the first complaint, if we do permit or allow the man to come 
in and represent himself, he has such a way of presenting his case that he is 
immediately branded as a hoodlum or something else by the employer because 
he doesn’t indulge in that sweet-scented language that we learn in our uni¬ 
versities. 

I think that the gentlemen of this commission, if they would interest them¬ 
selves to the point of bringing about some sort of a law (hat will broaden Ihe 
uses of our universities and put them in closer touch with the common people, 
we might he able to rub elbows with gentlemen of that caliber on equal terms, 
that we can indulge in that nice, soft, smooth language that they require. I 
know that some of us who have been educated In the school of hard knocks 
have adapted ourselves to the sort of a fellow that we are going to meet. 
And we try to get by as easily ns we can by—if we have to he pussyfooted— 
going in there —we generally put on a pair of rubbers If we are going to make 
too much noise and disturb his equilibrium by even walking into the place. 

But other fellows—and I might sum it up by saying this, there are men 
in business, you can be either a hoodlum or a gentleman witli them. There 
is just ns many hoodlums enrolled in the employers’ association as there are 
with the laborers. That goes without question. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In the early part of your statement, Mr. 
O’Connell, you started out to answer the charge of violence in the 1001 strike, 
but did not finish. Now, will you make whatever answer you care to make 
to that charge? 

Mr. O’Connei.i.. Yes; I will. We often heard the maxim of equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none. When the 1001 trouble took place there 
was a mayor in San Francisco that was an educated gentleman that should 
have known better, who openly violated the law of San Francisco by convert¬ 
ing the police department of this great municipality as one of the units of the 
employers’ association. On every truck and every wagon in San Francisco 
was a policeman sitting on the sent, and another on horsehack behind. The 
taxpayers of this community during that three months of trouble got absolutely 
no police protection whatever. There wasn’t a policeman on his bent at nights, 
and everything—if a dog got run over In the middle of Market Street the 
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teamster would be blamed for killing him. I deny that the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was responsible for any of the violence during the 1901 trouble. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was there violence? 

Mr. O'Connell. There was violence at that time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Who, In your opinion, was responsible? 

Mr. O’Connell. The thugs, the gunmen of the employers' association who 
were sent to the draymen from the central headquarters presided over by Mr. 
Michaels, the attorney for the M., M. and K. at that time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, your contention is that the employers 
employed thugs to injure their own workers? 

Mr. O'Connell. To precipitate trouble, so that the boot could be placed on 
the trade-unionists. I might say tills, that Henry T. Gage was governor of 
the State of California, and was appealed to by the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers' association at that time' to do away with this violence, and when he 
came Into San Francisco, right in tiiis—not in this building, but in the old 
building—he told the merchants of San Francisco tills, that lie would answer 
their call, that lie would declare martial law in San Francisco, and that he 
would also take full command of the situation here. And they objected. They 
were very willing for the governor, like the mayor did, to lit in witli their 
program in the handling of that fight, but when lie said he would declare 
martial law in San Francisco, and see that the residents of the city and 
county of San Francisco were in their homes at a certain time at night, that 
all businesses would be closed up at a certain time of night, they took umbrage 
at him, and they would not agree to any such a program, and said they didn't 
want martial law. They could not prove their contention that tile trade- 
unionists were responsible for wlmt was taking place. 

And J might say, Incidentally, that the governor of the State of California 
disguised himself as a mechanic and walked In the dead hours of the night to 
satisfy himself, so that he could get first-hand information as to the violence, and 
nobody knew that lie was coming to San Francisco at that time. And he 
walked along our city front from the sea wall to the mill dock and all up in 
through the districts where the hams of the draymen were situated. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is there a team owner's association in San 
Francisco. Mr. O’Connell? 

Mr. O'Connell. There is. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ho they deal with the teamsters' union col¬ 
lectively? 

Mr. O'Connell. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, eaeli employer does not make a bargain 
with the union, hut the teamsters’ association makes a bargain with the union? 

Mr. O'Connell. The draymen’s association. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, what proportion of (lie team owners are 
members of the association in San Francisco? 

Mr. O'Connell. Well, all the big draymen in San Francisco, men that employ 
the hulk of our people, are members of the association. We have private busi¬ 
ness houses who are operating their own teams, but they are generally guided 
by what llie.association is doing. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How Is the bargaining done? 

Mr. O'Connell. Collectively. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, by calling n conference? 

Mr. O'Connell. By conferences, committees from both sides. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do they meet at regular stated periods? 

Mr. O'Connell. Whenever there is an expiration of an agreement, or when¬ 
ever there is any change desired. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you have written agreements? 

Mr. O’Connell. We have none at the present time—yes, we have one now at 
the present time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How long tins this agreement run? 

Mr. O’Connell. Tills one lias run to three years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. At the end of the three years the representa¬ 
tives from both associations meet to make a new agreement, or to renew or 
amend or modify the old one? 

Mr. O'Connell. If there are any changes desired; if not, they let the old one 
run along. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If new issues arise, how Is that taken care of? 

Mr. O'Connell. By a conference. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A conference is then called? 
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Mr. O’Connell. Yea. There is a portion of the agreement which rendu that 
no action shall be taken until the proposition is taken up by a committee from 
both aides, so there is no cessation of work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. 

Mr, O’Connell. I might say this to you, that for members of the draymen’s 
association, the business manager of the draymen’s association acts as our busi¬ 
ness agent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. He acts for both, practically? 

Mr. O’Connell. Yes, because when we get a complaint about some man not 
paying overtime or that is abusing ids help, who is a member of the draymen’s 
association, we make our complaint known to the manager of that association, 
and csiicciully where the proposition of overtime is ligured on, the nonpayment 
of wages, why lie goes after them worse than ever we would, because he is a 
drayman himself, anil he is paying the tariff, and he don’t want to see anybody 
else get by without paying it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How long have these relations existed, Mr. 
O’Connell, between the employer and worker? 

Mr. O'Connell. Always—ever since our trouble has been settled in 1001. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is about 13 years? 

Mr. O’Connell. Thirteen years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have there been any strikes or lockouts? 

Mr. O'Connell. Absolutely none. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What are the relations existing between the 
employers and workers; are they cordial, friendly, or are they hostile? 

Mr. O’Connell. They call one another by t heir first names. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Not merely a case of suspended hostility? 

Mr. O’Connell. No; all-around general good feeling. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you submit to the commission a copy of 
your written agreement? 

Mr. O’Connell. I will have to get (hat from the teamsters' union and will 
send it to you. 

(At this point the commission took up the subject of industrial accident com¬ 
pensation. See following subject.) 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. D. ROANTREE. 

Flt.VNKl.lN Pli INTI Nil Tlt.VOES ASSOCIATION, 

1'rnncinco, Cal., Sriitember 1, 191$. 
To the United States Commission on In-dcstium, Relvtions, 

Valuer Hotel, Han b'ram'ixrn. 

Gentlemen : This association was requested by your honorable body to pre¬ 
pare testimony to lie offered at a public hearing on the pressmen’s strike, 
and was later informed that “ limitations as to tinip had forced you to eliminate 
the discussion.” 

Innsmuch as we had prepared this testimony and ns we consider the question 
one of great importance and deserving of your consideration, we respectfully 
submit the following statement. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

Fuankiin I’aiNTiNii Tiimiks Association, 

J. D. Uoantkee, Secretary. 

The Association. 

The Franklin Printing Trades Associtlon of San Francisco is an organization 
of employing printers which has for its object the mutual alii and protection 
of its members. The membership at ibis time consists of 24 Units, who repre¬ 
sent 75 per cent of the cylinder press equipment in San Francisco and employ 
about 1,000 people in their mechanical departments. 

The work of the association Is primarily educational. The installation and 
maintenance of cost-finding systems, the conducting of classes in salesmanship 
and craftsmanship, the correction of trade abuses, and the instruction of ap¬ 
prentices are given special attention. 

All demands of or disputes with labor unions are referred to the associa¬ 
tion by the individual members, so that unity of action may be imd on such 
matters. The association endeavors to settle all disputes witii labor unions 
by conciliation, and in some Instances has entered into contracts with them. 
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A contract with the bindery men’s union has been in force since May, 1910, 
and will continue to run until either party thereto gives 90 days’ notice of a 
desire to terminate same. 

This contract is a closed-shop agreement and covers wages, hours, and 
working conditions, and provides for the settlement of all differences arising 
under the contract by conciliation and, If need be, by arbitration. 

The association has no written contracts with any other unions, but employs 
only union compositors and union bindery women, as well as union bindery 
men. 

AGREEMENT WITH TRESS ASSISTANTS’ UNION. 

As a result of negotiations to terminate a strike of Press Assistants’ Union 
No. 3,‘i in November, 1909, the association enlcred Into a three-year closed- 
simp agreement with that body November 20, 1909. An increase of $1.50 per 
week in wages was granted, which was 50 per cent of the amount demanded. 
The primary inducement that promoted the termination of this strike and 
brought about the agreement was a promise on the part of Printing Pressmen’s 
Union No. 21 that they would also enter into a three-year agreement without 
any change in ttie rate of wages and conditions which then were in force 
for the members of tiieir union. 

When the agreement with the press assistants had been signed and work 
had been resumed the pressmen were requested to enter into nil agreement 
in keeping with their promise. Afler some delay and repeated requests for an 
answer by the Franklin Printing Trades Association the pressmen declined 
to enter into the proposed agreement. They stated that their International 
president, George L. Derry, had instructed them not to sign any agreement 
unless they “ got something.” 

Despite this breach of faith on the part of (he pressmen, who are affiliated 
in (lie same intermitiomil union with the press assistants, the contract with 
that body was continued in force. 

Disputes under this agreement arose on many occasions, but all save three 
were settled by conciliation; of these exceptions two were submitted to arbi¬ 
tration and were decided in favor of the Franklin Printing Trades Association, 
much to the expressed dissatisfaction of the press assistants. The other ex¬ 
ception involved two members of the association, whose lithographic feeders 
had struck and whose printing press assistants went out on sympathetic 
strike notwithstanding the existing contract with the association. This diffi¬ 
culty was solved only after the association lias dispensed with the services 
of members of Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 for three days, on the ground 
that their contract had bean violated by Hie press assistants entering on a 
sympathetic strike, although the contract did not state specifically Unit sym¬ 
pathetic strikes were not to lie indulged in. 

This agreement with the press assistants provided that it would automat¬ 
ically continue in force after November 21, 1912, die date of expiration, unless 
90 days’ notice were given by either party thereto of a desire to terminate 
same. 

On August 21, 1912, tile press assistants notified the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association that they would consider the agreement terminated November 
21, 1912. 

NEGOTIATIONS FOR A NEW AGREEMENT. 

In October, 1912, Hie Franklin Printing Trades Association offered to enter 
into agreements with the press assistants’ union amt with the other unions repre¬ 
senting its employees. These agreements were to cover wages, hours, and 
working conditions, and were to provide that all disputes should be settled hy 
conciliation or arbitration. This offer to the several unions was prompted by 
u desire to insure industrial peace in the printing trades over the period imme¬ 
diately preceding and during the Panama Pacific International Exposition. 
The growing arrogance of the press assistants and ttieir evident desire to be 
free from all contractual relations with the Franklin Printing Trades Associa¬ 
tion gave foundation for a belief that trouble was brewing, notwithstanding 
the fact that wages, hours, and working conditions in the printing trades in 
San Francisco were more favorable than those which obtain in any other city 
in the United States. 

The offer to negotiate agreements was readily accepted by the typographical 
union, and satisfactory progress was made with that union. 
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The pressmen’s union, affiliated with the press assistants in the same inter¬ 
national union, did not open negotiations until December 19, 1912. At that 
time they promised to continue the negotiations at a later date, but were not 
heard from thereafter. 

The press assistants’ union, after much urging, opened negotiations Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1912, and continued them to December 12, 1912. 

At tills time negotiations were suspended because the association refused to 
agree to have the agreement embody tills “ sympathetic-strike ” clause: 

“ The party of the second part (the press assistants) reserves the right, dur¬ 
ing tlie life of tills agreement, to withdraw its members from any or all firms, 
In sympathy with its affiliated unions.” 

The press assistants contended that the policy and rules of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, with which they were affiliated, would not permit them to enter 
Into any agreement which did not contain this “sympathetic-strike” clause. 
They admitted (he correctness of the contention of the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association that this clause would permit the press assistants to nullify the 
agreement at any time the San Francisco Labor Council or any of its numerous 
unions saw fit to ask tlieir assistance in a strike against the members of the 
association or against employers in any oilier industry. The association post- 
lively refused, for evident economic and moral reasons, to subscribe to any 
sympathetic-strike clause, but offered as a substitute therefor tlie following: 

“ Sec. 0. Ran Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. S3 shall not engage in 
any walkout, strike, sympathetic or otherwise, or boycott nHeeling the offices 
uf members of (lie Franklin Printing Trades Association unless the Franklin 
Printing Trades Association fall to live up to Ibis agreement, or refuse to accept 
roneillalIon or arbitration in any controversy with any union affiliated with San 
Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33; that (lie Franklin Printing Trades 
Association shall not engage in any lockout unless Hie union fail to live up to 
this agreement; that n board of arbitration, as provided for in paragraphs 
first and second of this agreement, shall be I lie final Judge of wlmt constitutes 
a failure to live up to this agreement or a refusal to conciliate or arbitrate.” 

The press assistants would not agree to tills clause, and negotiations were 
suspended with the understanding that should either party change his attitude 
on fids question Hie negotiations would be resumed on request. 

Following is die full text of the agreement which the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association was willing to sign: 

Tills agreement entered into this —— day of-A. I>. 191—, by and 

between Franklin Printing Trades Association of San Francisco and tin* San 
Francisco Press Assistants' Union No. 33. 

Wltnesseth that whereas the parties of this agreement are desirous of effect¬ 
ing and maintaining harmonious relations between employers and employees, it 
is hereby mutually agreed ns follows: 

First. That the parties hereto will soldo any and all differences that may 
arise under this agreement by conciliation, and if conciliation falls by arbitra¬ 
tion, and in the following manner: 

(A) Should either party have a grievance the same shall he presented im¬ 
mediately In writing to the other party for conciliation by accredited repre¬ 
sentative or representatives of eaeli party; said conciliators shall meet to con¬ 
sider said grievance within forty-eight (48) hours after die filing of same; if 
an understanding can not be readied within five (5) full business days after 
the grievance has been presented, then the settlement of said grievance shall he 
left to a hoard of arbitration. 

(B) This board shall consist of one party chosen by each of tiie parties to 
this agreement and, if necessary, of a third party chosen by die other two. 

(C) Testimony and arguments shall be presented to the arbitrators in any 
form they may desire. In the event that either party fails to appear or to 
submit testimony in the form required within five (!>) full business days after 
due notice lias been given die arbitrators shall proceed to settle die ease and 
render their decision in accordance with the evidence in tlieir possession at 
the earliest possible date. 

Second. That all decisions of any board of arbitration shall be final and 
binding, and may, at the discretion of the arbitrators, he made effective from 
the date the grievance was first presented; that pending filial decision by 
the conciliators or arbitrators work shall continue in all shops without inter¬ 
ruption and under the conditions prevailing prior to the time the dispute 
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arose: and that any expenses attendant upon the settlement of any dispute 
shall be borne equally by the parties to this agreement. 

Third. That: the scale of wages, rules, and shop practices as set forth in the 
attached schedule marked “ B,” and which Is a part of this agreement, shall 
he the minimum scale of wages and the prevailing rules and practices in the 
printing departments of all shops of the Franklin Printing Trades Associa¬ 
tion; and that the provision of schedule “B” shall not be construed so as to 
reduce, while they remain in the employ of their present employers, the pay 
of members of the union who are receiving higher compensation than set forth 
in said schedule. 

Fourth. That the members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association will 
employ in their printing departments none but members of S. F. Press Asslst- 
nnt’s Union No. 33 to do any work that comes under the jurisdiction of said 
union. 

Fifth. That all clauses of this agreement shall apply to all present and 
future members of the S. F. Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 and to all print¬ 
ing departments of present and future members of the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association. That ail agreements of contracts in writing between 
S. F. Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 and employers in the job printing trades 
in San Francisco shall he made, during the life of this agreement, through 
or with the consent of the Franklin Printing Trades Association. 

Sixth. That S. F. Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 hall not engage in any 
walkout, strike, sympathetic or otherwise, or boycott, affecting the offices of 
members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association unless the Franklin 
Printing Trades Association fall to live up to this agreement or refuse to 
accept conciliation or arbitration In any controversy with any union affiliated 
with S. F. Press Assistants’ Union No. 33; that the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association shall not engage in any lockout unless the union fall to live up 
to tills agreement; that a board of arbitration, as provided for in paragraph 
first and second of fills agreement, shall be the final judge of what constitutes 
a failure to live up to this agreement or a refusal to conciliate or arbitrate. 

Seventh. That this agreement and schedule “ B ” attached hereto shall re¬ 
main in effect until the first day of January, A. D. -. That three (3) 

months previous to this date each party hereto shall notify the other party 
in writing of any desire to terminate this agreement, or to renew same, or to 
enter into a new agreement; should a renewal or a new agreement he desired 
tills agreement shall continue in force for such reasonable time, not exceeding 
ninety (00) days, as may lie required for the negotiations. 

In witness whereof, and in full attest of ratification of both bodies, the 
undersigned presidents, respectively, of the parties to this agreement have 
hereunto as such presidents signed their names, attested by the secretary of 
each organization, the day and year first aforesaid. 

San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33, 

---, President. 

-, Secretary. 

Franklin Printing Trades Association, 

—--, President. 

-. Secretary. 

APPROVAL OF 1. P. V. AND A. U. OF N. A. 

This contract is entered into by and with the consent of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, an organization 
to which the Franklin Printing Trades Association concedes jurisdiction and 
control over trade organizations In ait mechanical departments of pressrooms. 
And the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, through its authorized representative, hereby agrees to protect the 
Franklin Printing Trades Association in case of violation of agreement by the 
said Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 under the jurisdiction of the said Inter¬ 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this - day 

of -- 191—. 

President International Printing Pressmen 

and Assistants' Union of North America. 
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Schedule B. 

Referred to in the body of agreement between Franklin Printing Trades Asso¬ 
ciation and San Francisco Press Assistants' Union No. 33, dated-and 

being a part of said agreement. 

Scale of prices. 

Hand feeders-day work - eight hours per day, between 7 a. in., and 

5 p. m. 


Item 1. Cylinder feeders, rate per week_$10. 50 

Item 2. Platen feeders, rate per week_ 13. 50 

Item 3. Combination cylinder and platen feeders (when employed on 

both cylinders and platens)_ 10. 50 

Item 4. Apprentice pressmen on cylinder presses: 

Rate per week, first year_ 17.00 

Rate per week, second year-----_ 17.50 

Item 5. Apprentice pressmen on platen presses: 

Rate per week, first year_ _ 11. 50 

Hate per week, second year_ 15. 00 

FEEDERS ON AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINES. 

Item 6. Feeders operating 2 automatic feeding machines, rate per 

week_____ 20.00 

Item 7. Feeders operating 1 automatic feeding machine, rate per week - 16. 50 

WEB, HOT \RY, AND MAGAZINE PRESSES. 

Item 8. Rrakemen, rate per week_ 10.00 

Item 9. Tension men, rate per weok_..-___ 19 00 

Item 10. Oilers, rate per week--- 18. 00 


NIGHT WORK—REGULAR—AI.T. CLASSES OF FEEDERS. 

Item It. First night sldft shall work 8 hours between 5 p. in. and 2 a. m.; one- 
half hour of this time shall be allowed and paid for ns lunch time. 

Item 12. Second night sldft shall work 7j hours between 12.30 a. m. and 8 
a. m.; one-half hour of this time shall be allowed and paid for as lunch time. 

Item 13. The scale of weekly wages for all regular night crews shall be $2 In 
excess of the scale for day crews. 

OVERTIME. 

Overtime means time in excess of any regular shift. 

Item 14. liny crews shall be paid one and one-half the day rata for overtime 
up to 12 p. in.; after 12 p. m. double the day rote shall be paid. 

Item 15. Night crews shall be paid double the night rate for overtime. 

Item 1(5. Double the day rate shall be paid to day crews for day work In excess 
of 8 hours on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Fourth of .Tuly, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christinas. Double the night rate, shall he paid to 
night crews for night work in excess of 8 hours for the first night shift, 
and in excess of 7J hours for the second night shift, on Sundays, New Year's 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Item 17. Once and one-half the day rate shall be paid day crews for regular 
day work on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks¬ 
giving Day, and Christmas. 

Item 18. Double the night rate shall be paid night crews for regular night 
work on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks¬ 
giving Day, and Christmas. 
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APPRENTICES. 

Item 19. One apprentice feeder shall be allowed to every 4 journeymen feeders 
or major fraction thereof. 

Item 20. No office shall have more than 5 apprentice feeders at one time. 

Item 21. Apprentice feeders shall be registered by both the Franklin 1 rintlng 
Trades Association and the San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33. 

Item 22 No apprentice feeder shall belong to the union or be ghen a card 
therein until after the completion of this second year of apprenticeship, and 
then only with the consent and approval of the majority of a joint com¬ 
mittee of 6, made up of 3 members of the Franklin Printing Trades Associa¬ 
tion and 3 members of the San Francisco Press Assistants Union No. 33, 
which joint committee shall by thorough examination and investigation pass 
upon tiie apprentice’s qualifications as a Journeyman before the expiration 
of his term of apprenticeship. Should on apprentice foil to pass the required 
examination and investigation the joint committee shall grant an extension 
or extensions of time,to the apprentice, but such extensions shall not in the 
aggregate exceed 1 year. , „ 

Item 23. Tf an apprentice feeder ai tends a printing trades school, 1 year shall 
be credited to his 2-year term of apprenticeship, provided he attends said 
school for the full said 1 year. , . 

Item 24 The joint committee shall grant an opportunity for examination to 
any apprentice feeder who makes application therefor indorsed by his em¬ 
ployer and ids foreman, even though his term of apprenticeship lias not ex¬ 
pired. If such apprentice passes the examination satisfactorily he may ho 
given' a certificate of ability and San Francisco Press Assistants' Union No. 
33 may give him a membership card provided said apprentice is 17 years of 

J1RG. 

Item 25. The age of apprentice feeders, their schooling etc., shall be governed 
bv tbe labor laws of the State of California. 

Item 26. No apprentice feeder shall leave the service of lus employer during 
the 2 years of Ills apprenticeship and until 1 year after the expiration of 
said term of apprenticeship unless by the consent of said employer and the 
written approval of the joint committee. Should an apprentice feeder leave 
the service of his employer during his term of apprenticeship without said 
employer’s consent and the written approval of the joint committee, or 
should an apprentice feeder be discharged by ills employer during bis term 
of apprenticeship or for one year thereafter for cause Indorsed in writing 
by the joint committee, said apprentice shall not he allowed to take up an 
apprenticeship or to work in any oilier shop employing members of San 
Francisco Press Assistant’s Union No. 33 without the written consent of the 
Joint committee of the parties to this agreement. 

Item 27 No employer shall lay off any apprentice feeder during his term of 
apprenticeship, nor shall lie discharge any apprentice without good and suffi¬ 
cient cause, previously indorsed in writing li,v the joint committee. 

Item 28 If an apprentice has a grievance against ids employer lie may regis¬ 
ter same with the joint committee, who shall immediately proceed to lnvesti- 
»ate and remedy said grievance, provided said grievance is not a matter for 
coneiliiation or arbitration, as provided for elsewhere in the agreement. 

Item 29. Apprentice feeders shall he paid a scale of wages to he fixed by the 

Franklin Printing Trades Association. „ , .. .„ n . . 

Item 30 Apprentice feeders shall be given every opportunity to leain the trade, 
they may lie employed to do any work a feeder is supposed to do. 

Item 31. All apprentice pressmen are to he taken from Ran Francisco Press 

Assistants’ Union No. 33. „ , , „ . 

Item 32. Tbe rules governing apprentice pressmen shall be those agreed on be- 
tween the Franklin Printing Trades Association and S. I. Printing I ress- 
men’s Union No. 24. 

MISCELLANEOUS RULES. 

Item 33. Feeders shall match overlays on presses and help to patch up on 
presses when called upon to do so. 

Item 34. A feeder or apprentice can he changed from one press to another at 
the option of the foreman, provided the number of feeders 
generally employed is equal to the number of hand-fed presses in actual 
operation in the plant at that time. 
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Item 35. Feeders shall offer no objection to pressmen putting up lifts in order 
that the machines may be operated as nearly continuously as possible mul 
that the output may not be limited. 

Item 36. Feeders and apprentices shall clean presses, fill In sheets, handle 
stock, when such stock is for pressroom use, and do such other matters as 
may make them real assistants to the pressmen. 

Item 37. Representatives and members of the S. F. Press Assistants’ Union No. 
83 shall enter a shop only after obtaining permission from the otllce, provided 
they are not employees of said shop. 

Item 38. Feeders shall strictly observe all rules of personal conduct laid down 
by their employers for observance in their shops. 

Item 39. A feeder may operate two automatic feeding machines on cylinder 
presses, and apprentices may be employed as helpers on automatic-fed job 
presses where helpers are needed. 


The first part of 11lls agreement, with the exception of the change of name, 
was also presented to the typographical union and the. pressmens union for 
their adoption and in the case of the typographical union had been tentatively 

n nrg0(| 

The press assistants had also tentatively agreed to all the provisions with 
the exception of section 6. 

The rates of wages as set forth in schedule It were the union rate proiailing 

!lt The\pprenticeshlp regulations originated with the Franklin Printing Trades 

Association. , , , 

The following rule: “Item 34. A feeder or apprentice can be changed from 
one press to another at the option of the foreman, provided the number of 
feeders and apprentices generally employed is equal to the number of hand-fed 
presses in actual operation in the plant at that time,” was proposed to overcome 
an obnoxious shop rule which the press assistant’s union endeavored to enforce 
whenever occasion offered. Said obnoxious rule provided that no press assist¬ 
ant or feeder should work on any press for a shorter period than one-half day 
or four hours. To Illustrate: Tf a press assistant began to feed press A at 8 
a. m. and finished the work at 10 a. m. or any other time before noon, he would 
refuse under his union rule to feed any other press before 1 p. m. He reserved 
the right to loaf or be paid four hours pay for two hours work. The reason 
given for this rule was that it would make work for idle men. This is hut one 
example of a number of obnoxious, short-sighted, uneeonomie output-limiting 
regulations which the press assistants’ union was continually endeavoring to 
enforce. 

NEC’.OTTVTIONH KESTMlOl). 


At the request of the San Francisco Labor Council negotiations were resumed 
by the Franklin Printing Trades Association with the press assistants May 14, 
1913; several conferences were held and much correspondence had from tills 
date to the end of May. 

At a conference held Mav 28, 1913, and at which Andrew .T. Gallagher, 
president of the labor council, and John A. O’Connell, the secretary, were pres- 
ent, the press assistants agreed to submit to their international council for 
approval or rejection section 6 of the association's proposed agreement. 

The following correspondence was then had: 


Sax Francisco, Cai... May SI, 1913. 

Mr. J. H. RoANTRKE. 

Secretary Franklin Printing Trafics Association, 

403 Sheldon Building , City. 

Dear Sir: Please advise that pursuant to our conference held Thursday 
afternoon, May 28, and in order to save time, which is very essential, we have 
wired our international, asking them if they will underwrite section G of your 
proposed arbitration agreement, which we discussed at that time. 

Will you kindly, on your part, wire the international instead of writing and 
request them in turn to wire thetr reply? . 

Should you desire, we will furnish copy of telegram sent by my organization. 

Respectfully, yours, „ 

Edward McGenity, 

Secretary Printing Press Assistants’ No. S3. 


38810°—S Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6-14 
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Edwaed McGenitv, 

Secretary Press Assistants’ Union No. S3, 

537 Clay Street, San Francisco. 


Junk 2, 1013. 


Dear Sib: In answer to your letter of May 31, 1 will state that I (lo not con¬ 
sider it necessary that the executive committee of this association telegraph 
your International office on the question we have In hand. 

If you will let us have a copy of your wire and also a copy of the reply from 
your iutetrnutional office, the same will suffice for our purpose. 

Yours, very truly, 


,T. D. Roantree, Sea etary. 


Kan Francisco Labor Council, 

San Francisco, May 31,191.1. 

Mr. J. D. Roantree, 

Secretary Franklin Printing Trades Association, , 

403 Sheldon Building, City. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to our verbal statement made at conference hold Thurs¬ 
day afternoon. May 29, 1913, In your office, between the subcommittee of the 
executive committee of this council, the agreement committee of Press Assist¬ 
ants’ Union No. 33 and members of your executive committee, we beg to sug¬ 
gest to your organization that the sixth section of your arbitration proposi¬ 
tion be eliminated and that there lie placed before your membership the fol¬ 
lowing proposition: 

First. That the sixth clause he eliminated entirely. 

Second. That if the above is not satisfactory, then the words “ sympathetic 
or otherwise” on the second line in said section bo eliminated. 

Third. That In Hen thereof a new section be included, which section shall 
rend about as follows: 

“ It is agreed that no sympathetic strike shall he indulged in on the part of 
press Assistants', No. 33, unless same is sanctioned before taking place by the 
San Francisco Labor Council.” 

Fourth. If the above is not satisfactory we suggest that where the words 
“Sail Francisco Labor Council ” appear that the words “Allied Printing Trades 
Council” or “International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union" be 
inserted. 

We hope that you will realize that it would be very easy indeed and we 
think somewhat selfish for press assistants’ union to agree to section 6 in your 
proposed arbitration iigreement. Inasmuch as it agrees to arbitrate itself, it 
could comfortably take the position that if some other union would refuse to 
arbitrate it would not support them in a strike. 

Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 wishes to lie understood as desiring in every 
possible way to mool your wishes for industrial pence In your establishments dur¬ 
ing the life of these contracts and for all time, hut must decline to he bound 
by a provision ambiguous at least to the extent that it ties the hands of the 
organization to an exceedingly dangerous point. 

If none of the above is satisfactory, we are instructed to say that Press 
Assistants’ Union No. 33 proposes that with your executive committee, an 
understanding he reached (verbal if you desire) as to the wages and hours 
to prevail from a given date for members of that union, and that sooner than 
have an Industrial dispute over that section of the agreement or other arbitra¬ 
tion sections they are willing to proceed without any contract whatsoever. 

These propositions are submitted to your association in the hope that some 
of them might be acceded to. We feel that we are expressing the temper of 
Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 when we say that we do not believe they will 
sign a contract which prohibits them from taking sympathetic actions except 
under the conditions named In your proposal. 

Trusting that we may reach an arrangement and assuring you of our desire 
and willingness to confer at any time, we beg to remain, 


Sincerely, 


Jno. A. O’Connell, 

Secretary San Francisco Labor Council. 

Andrew J. Gallagher, 
President San Francisco Labor Council. 
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June 10, 1013. 

San Francisco Labor Council, 

816 Fourteenth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : As suggested In your letter of May 31, the propositions out¬ 
lined in that letter were submitted to the members of this association at the 
regular meeting held last Thursday. 

Complete answer to your propositions can not be given until answer to our 
letter of June 2 to press assistants is received. Inclosed you will please lind 
copy of letter received from press assistants under date of May 31, and our 
answer to same under date of June 2, the same being referred to above. 

When press assistants heur from their International ollice undoubtedly they 
wid give us copies of the telegrams as requested. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

.1. 1). Koantree, Scrrcturi). 


DEMANDS MADE BY PRESS ASSISTANTS. 

No word was received from the press assistants until June 13, 1913, when 
the following letter and inclosures were received: 

San Francsco Press Assistants’ Union No 33, 

Sim Francisco, .June 13. 1913. 

Mr. .1. D. ItOANTREE, 

Secretary Franklin Printing Trades Association. 

I)f\u Sir' Inclosed please find copies of telegrams sent and received by this 
organization. Also copy of letters addressed to the employing printers of this 
city, which was ordered by our members in regular meeting Wednesday 
evening, June 11, 1913. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Kdward McGkniiy. 

Secretary San Francisco Assistants' .Vo. 33. 


S\v Francisco, Cai., Man 31, 1913. 

Mr. George L. Berry, 

1‘rcsnlcnt International Printing Pressmens Fninlt. 

TtngersriUe, Tenn.: 

Franklin Printing Trades Association here insists upon press assistants’ union 
signing a contract containing following clause: 

••That San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33 shall not engage in any 
walkout, strike, sympathetic or otherwise, or boycott, affecting the offices of 
members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association, unless the Franklin 
Printing Trades Association fail to lire up to this agreement or refuse to accept 
conciliation or arbitration in any controversy uith any union affiliated with San 
Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33: that tile Franklin Piintlng Trades 
Association shall not engage in any lockout unless the union fail to live up to 
this agreement: that a board of arbitration as provided for in paragraph lirst 
and second of tins agreement shall be the limit judge of what constitutes^ fail¬ 
ure to live up to this agreement or a refusal to conciliate or arbitrate.” 

Representatives of No. 33 have contended that sympathetic strike provision 
in above clause is a violation of section S), arlicle l. r >, page 51. 

Franklin Printing Trades Association states that if International Is willing 
to underwrite the section above quoted that we ought to be willing to sign it, 
and we have expressed our doubt that you would approve it and have resisted 
auy effort to bind us to a contract prohibiting us from striking In sympathy 
with sister unions. ■ , , , 

Will you kindly advise us if Franklin Printing Trades Association Is right 
or wrong? We 'do not believe you will approve the section above quoted, 
feeling as we do it is a violation of section 9, article 15. 

Please get In touch with members of board at once and wire reply. 

Edward McGf.nity. 

Secretary Press Assistants' Union Vo. 33. 

Andrew Gallagher, 
President San Francisco Labor Council. 
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Kogehsvillk, Tenn., June 3, 1013. 

Mr. Edward McGenity, 

Secretary l J ress Assistants’ Union No. S3, San Francisco, Cal.: 

We will accept arbitration provisions if the following prlviso is accepted by 
the Franklin Association: This agreement may be declared null and void In 
<nse of n strike or lockout of a union now affiliated with the San Francisco 
Allied Printing Trades Council with which the employer now has or may 
hereafter have contractual relations provided that such strike or lockout occurs 
after all efforts at arbitration have failed through the fault of the proprietor 
or proprietors, members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association, the de« 
termination of which shall be referred to arbitration if so requested by either 
tlie members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association or the San Francisco 
Press Assistants’ Union No. 33. 

George L. Berry. 


San Francisco, June 12, 1013. 
To the employing printers of San Francisco ami vicinity. 

Gentlemen : The San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33, in regular 
meeting assembled the 8th day of January, 1913, adopted the inclosed wage 
scale, shop conditions, and hours. Having Iteen approved of by the Inter¬ 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, the San 
Francisco Allied Printing Trades Council, and the San Francisco Labor Council, 
we submit same to you for our membership to take effect on and after June 
IS, 1913. 

We hope and trust that the following will meet with your approval, and that 
tlie peaceful relationship existing at the present will continue in the future, we 
beg to remain, 

Respectfully, yours, 

San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union No. 33. 

Edward McUknity, Secretary. 

Henry Altman, President. 

scale of mages. 

Item 1. Feeders on cylinder presses shall receive not less than $19 per week. 
Item 2. Feeders on platen presses shall receive not less than $1(5 per week. 
Item 3. Feeders on both cylinder and platen presses shall receive not less than 
$19 per week. 

Item 4. Feeders no two-color cylinder presses shall receive not less than $21 
per week. 

Item I). Apprentice pressmen on cylinder presses shall receive not less than 
$19.00 per week for the first year, and not loss tiiari $20 per week for the 
second year. 

Item 6. Apprentice pressmen on platen presses shall receive not less than $17 
I>er week for tlie first year, and not less than $17.00 per week for the second 
year. 

Item 7. Lithographic feeders shall receive not less than $19 per week. 

Item 8. Lithographic feeders on two-color presses shall receive not less than 
$21 per week. 

Item 9. Lithographic feeders on offset presses shall receive not less than $19 
per week. 

Item 10. Assistants on rotary presses working in the capacity of brakemen, 
oilers, or tension shall receive not less than $20.00 per week. 

Item 11. Feeders on rotary presses working in the capacity of fly or packer 
shall receive not less than $19 per week. 

Item 12. For the regular night shift the scale for the assistants or feeders shall 
be $2 in ex-cess of the day scale. 


OVERTIME. 


Item 13. Overtime on day crews shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half 
up to twelve (12 p. m.) midnight, after which double time shall be paid. 
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Item 14. All work performed on Sundays and holidays, and overlime from Sat¬ 
urday, at five (5 p. m.) to starting time, Monday eight (8 a. in.), shall he at 
the rate of double time. 

Item 15. All overtime on night crews shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time. 

Item 16. Holidays—New Years, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Admission Day, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

Item 17. Offices employing other than the regular shift, the second and third 
shifts, shall be rated and charged for as night shifts; seven and one-half hours 
shall constitute the working time of the second shift and seven hours shall 
constitute the working time of the third shift. 

Item 18. The second shift to start no later than C p. m. 

Item It). Eight hours per day (between 7 a. m. and 5 p. in.) shall constitute 
the regular hours. 

Item 20. A member of this union to lie employed on every automatic-fed press 
in operation. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the press assistants on May 28, 1913, 
temporarily suspended negotiations until they could receive a telegram from 
their international president; that this telegram was received June 3, 1913; 
that instead of immediately communicating this telegram to the Franklin 
I’rinting Trades’ Association the press assistants suppressed it until June 13, 
1913, and at that time, despite pending negotiations, made arbitrary demands 
to take effect in 10 days or on June 23, 1913. 

1>E.MANI>8 KEFL'SKl). 

The demands of the press assistants were refused in the following letter: 

Fih.nki.ix Piu ntixo Trades’ Association, 

San Francisco, Cal., June 16, 1!>13. 
San Fiiancisco I’kess Assistants’ Union No. 33, 

.757 Clay Street, San Francisco. 

Dear Sirs: Your communication and new wage scale and shop conditions, 
dated June 12, 1913, addressed to the employing printers of San Francisco and 
vicinity, were received at (Ids oilice through special messenger in the afternoon 
of June 13, 1913. At the same time, were received copies of telegram sent by 
you to your International President Kerry under date of May 31, and his reply 
to same, under dale of June 3, and relating the proposed arbitration agreement; 
negotiations for which have been pending between our respective organizations 
and the San Francisco Labor domicil for some time. 

The entire matter was laid before the members of this association at a meet¬ 
ing held Saturday last, June 14, 1913. 

Your action in making peremptory demands for an Increase of wage and 
change in shop conditions while negotiations for a working agreement were 
pending between our respective bodies, and thereby terminating those negotia¬ 
tions, is indicative of a lack of good faith on your part. 

The printing trades in San Francisco are at the present time suffering from 
a lack of business, from low prices, and from the tightness of the money market 
and from keen competition from outside points. 

Any increase of wage or increased cost on account of any further shop re¬ 
strictions would not only make our conditions worse but would eventually drive 
many of our members out of business or cause them to move their plants to 
places where conditions are more favorable. This would be a cnlamity, not only 
to ourselves but also to our city, which has already lost a great number of her 
manufacturing establishments, and to our employees who would he deprived of 
nn opportunity of earning a livelihood at their trade in the city where they 
have established their homes. 
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The following table will show your demands and the union wage settles for 
press feeders in the cities named, the higher percentage we are now paying 
mid the still higher percentage you now demand: 


Satt Francisco, demanded 

scale. 

San Francisco, present scale. 

I,os Angeles. 

Seattle. 

Portland. 

Denver. 

8t. Louis. 

Ctilcttgo. 

Cleveland. 

I'liiladeiphia. 

New York. 

Columlms. 

Indianapolis. 


Cylinder 

feeders. 

San 

Francisco, 
higher 
percent¬ 
age under 
present 
scale. 

San 

Francisco, 
higher 
percent¬ 
age under 
demanded 
scale. 

Platen 

feeders. 

San 

Francisco, 
higher 
percent¬ 
age under 
present 
scale. 

San 

Francisco, 
higher 
percent¬ 
age under 
demanded 
scale. 

119.00-821. 00 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

816.00' 

Percent. \ 

Per cent. 

in 50 



13.50 



17.00 


12 

J4.00 



15.50 

6 

22 

13.00 

4 

23 

16.50 


15 

14.00 


14 

16.50 


15 

10.00 

35 

60 

12 00- 15.00 

37 and 10 

5S ami 27 

8.00 

69 

100 

1ft. 50 


15 

10 50 

2S 

52 

13.00 

27 

46 

9.50 

42 

68 

10 00- 13.50 

65 and 22 

90 and 40 

7.00 

93 

128 

16.50 


15 

11.00 

23 

45 

14 00 

IS 

36 

7.00 

93 

128 

12 00- 15 00 

37 and 10 

5S and 27 

7.00 

93 

128 


You can readily see that press feeders in Sail Francisco are receiving as 
high wages as are paid in any of tile oilier cities and that your demands are 
old of all proportion to the prevailing wage In other cities. 

Ilowmcr much therefore the members of this association might wish to com¬ 
ply with your demands, it must Ik 1 obvious from the evidence submitted Hint in 
n highly competitive business such us printing any further increase in expense 
is impossible. We submit that your demands under date of Juno 23 1013, are 
uncalled for, arbitrary, and unjust, and can not be acceded to. 

Yours, very truly. 

.1. P. ItOANTREE. 

Secretary Fj-eculire Committee, FianUin Printing Trades ,1 ssociation. 


Further correspondence was then bad, as follows: 

.Tune 17, 1913. 

Mr. .1. IX Hoantkke, 

Secretary Franklin Printing Trades Association. 

Pear Sir: We have to band your letter of the 18th instant, and note con¬ 
tents; same was referred to our committee. In behalf of the committee in 
charge of this matler will say that we are willing al all times to meet with 
you committee to the end that an amicable adjustment of the present contro¬ 
versy can be reached. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Edward McGemtv, 

Secretary Son Francisco Assistants’ Union, No. 3;l 


June IS, 1913. 

Edward McOenitt, 

Secretary San Francisco Press Assistants' Union, No. 33, 

.5,17 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cat. 

Dear Sir: Your leiler dated June 17, 1913, was received tills day by mes¬ 
senger. 

Your statement that your committee are willing at all times to meet with 
the executive committee of this association is somewhat of a surprise to us in 
view of the fact that your union terminated pending negotiations by their let¬ 
ter and demands, dated June 12, 1913. 

As stated in our answer to demands of your union, their action indicated an 
entire lack of good faith. In order to reopen negotiations it seems to us that 
the proper action for you to pursue would be to have the union withdraw its 
demands dated June 12, 1913, to become effective June 23, 1913; and to notify 
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«s of their action and at the same time assure us of their desire to reopen ne¬ 
gotiations in good faith. 

Yours, very truly, 

,T. r>. ItOANTKEE, 

Secretary Executive Committee, Franklin Printing Trades Association, 

No answer was given to this communication. 

The following letter was issued June 18, 1913: 


San Francisco Labor Cocncii,. 

316 Fourteenth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : As you are now doubtless aware, the press assistants’ union, on 
June 13, 1913, made a demand effective June 23, 1913, on the members of this 
association and tile trade generally for an increase in wages of $2.50 a week, 
coupled with certain new restrictions in prevailing shop practices. 

We are writing to express our astonishment at tids action at a time when 
negotiations were in progress between your body and our association; and our 
indignation at this unusual and arbitrary proceeding, a proceeding ttie least 
justillable which the executive committee of tills association, in 20 years of 
dealing with labor unions, has had brought to its attention. 

We can not and do not believe that the Sail Francisco Labor Council is a 
party to this or could afford to show itself so contrary to all established prece¬ 
dent especially at a time when it had expressed its intention of acting as an 
Intermediary in the matter of the particular clause which caused the deadlock 
between ourselves and the press assistants and when its friendly offices had 
been accepted to tills end by both sides. 

As we deem It proper for you to know at first hand our reply to the de¬ 
mands of the press assistants, we arc inclosing herewith a copy of our answer 
to that body. From tills you will note that we have been obliged to refuse 
these demands. We. and those whom we represent, have no choice in tills 
matter. The cost of printing in this territory is too high now, il must not 
be increased for the welfare of all concerned in the future. With the new tariff 
ill effect and the opening of the Panama Canal, there must of necessity result 
a material reduction in the cost of living, and an increased purchasing power 
for every dollar. This increased dollar value will be equivalent to an increase 
in wages to those who may be fortunate enough to maintain their present scale. 

With these facts in mind and knowing better than those outside possibly 
can know the present condition of the printing business, we are of necessity 
absolutely compelled to call a halt. The press assistants have been notified 
to this effect. 

Very truly, yours, 


J. D. Roantree. 


Secretary Executive Committee Franklin Printing Trades Association. 


No acknowledgment of this communication was received. 

Between June 18 and 23. 1913, several eonferenees were held with representa¬ 
tives of the pressmen’s union and the Allied Printing Trades Council, but with¬ 
out result. The Franklin Printing Trades Association took the stand that the 
press assistants should withdraw their demands and thereby restore them¬ 
selves to good standing before negotiations would Ik- reopened with them. 


THE STRIKE. 

On .Tune 23, 1913, the press assistants'struck as threatened and the pressmen 
refused to work without them. Two hundred and eighty-six people were In¬ 
volved. The following communications were then sent by the association: 

.Tone 23. 1913. 

Ban Francisco Press Assistants’ Union, No. 33. 

No. 551 Clay Street, San Francisco. 

Gentlemen : This Is to notify you that if the members of tbe Ran Francisco 
Press Assistants’ Union. No. 33, now on a strike, do not return to their places 
by to-morrow, Tuesday, June 24, 1913, at 8 a. m„ in the shops of the members 
Of tbe Franklin Printing Trades Association, under tbe same rate of wages 
and shop conditions prevailing in said shops previous to June 23. 1913. their 
places will be filled by other workmen. 

J. r>. Roantree:, 

Secretary Executive Committee Franklin Printing Trades Association. 
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.Tune 23, 1913. 

San Francisco Printing Pressman's Union, No. 24, 

No. 557 Clay street, San Francisco. 

Gentlemen : This is to inform you that we have written to the feeders’ 
union to the effect that unless the members of their association return to work 
on or before June 24. 1913, at 8 o'clock a. no, under the conditions existing 
jirior to June 23, 1913, that we, of necessity, will be obliged to iill their places 
with other men. 

The members of your union, up to this writing, have refused to feed their 
own machines. If, therefore, they report for work by 8 o'clock a. in., June 24, 
it must be with the understanding that their present attitude has changed in 
this respect, and that they will feed their machines if required. 

We sincerely trust that your refusal to comply with this condition will not 
be persisted in. as it is not our intention to close down our pressrooms. Your 
absence after the date set will indicate to us that it has become necessary 
for us to till your positions with other men who will more nearly accord with 


our requirements. 

Trusting we may not be forced to take tills action, we are 
Yours, truly. 

.1. D. ItOANTREE, 

Secretary Errant Ire Committee FranUin Printing Trades Association. 


The invitation to return to work was not accepted by either the press assist¬ 
ants or the pressmen. 

The Franklin Printing Trades Association then proceeded to engage other 
workmen. {Skilled pressmen were brought to San Francisco from other cities, 
many of them with their families. Every man was told that a strike existed, 
and was promised permanent employment if he proved competent and well 
behaved. The wages of these workmen and their hours of labor were fixed 
by the association at the same standard as those of the strikers. The places 
of the press assistants were, with few exceptions, filled by boys and girls 
of working age, who were trained in their new duties. The rapid advance¬ 
ment made by these young people was surprising, and, after one year, the 
majority of them have become very competent press feeders. These young 
people were also informed, through advertisements and personally, that they 
were to take the places of the strikers, 


CONFERENCES IHTITNO STRIKE. 


On numerous occasions during the strike, conferences were held with repre¬ 
sentatives of the typographical union, the bookbinders’ union, the pressmen’s 
union, and the labor council, and with International President George L. Berry, 
of the pressmen and assistants and with his local representative, Stephen P. 
Kane. These conferences were held at the ropiest of the parties mentioned. 
Various propositions for a settlement of the strike were made the Franklin 
Printing Trades Association by the several parties. All of these propositions 
were of a similar nature unil nil provided for the ousting of the nonunion 
workmen, despite the obligations the Franklin Printing Trades Association was 
under to these men. 

In answer to one of these propositions the following letter was written: 

Franki.tn Printing Tf.uies Association, 

San Francisco, Cat., January 26, 10He 

Mr. Stephen P. Ivank. 

International Representative, I. P. P. and A. V. of N A., 

557 Clay Street, San Francisco. 

Dear Sir: The proposition for a settlement of the feeders’ ami the pressmen’s 
strike, which von officially presented on January 22, 1914, to the Franklin 
Printing Trades Association on behalf of San Francisco Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 24, and San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union, No. S3, has been given 
most carefnl consideration by us and herein are set fortli our objections to same. 

We note that this proposition is merely a modification of the proposition your 
international president, Mr. Berry, presented to us December 16, 1913, and 
which was rejected by the members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association. 

Your proposition provides for nn increase of Jfl.fiO per week in wages for the 
feeders, or only $1 less than the Increase demanded June 12, 1913, and which 
the feeders and the pressmen struck to enforce June 23, 1918. 
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When we refused the feeders’ demands of June 12, we set forth as our reasons 
the difficulties under which the printing trades in San Francisco were (lien 
laboring, the principal of which were lack of business and unprofitable prices, 
due primarily to keen competition from other cities where wage scales were 
much lower. These difficulties still beset us; therefore, we can not accept any 
proposition which provides for any increase whatever in wages. Furthermore, 
feeding a printing press Is properly an apprentice’s work, and statistics show 
that $2.25 to $2.75 a day is very 1 literal remuneration for an apprentice; ap¬ 
prentice compositors are paid $1B in the fifth year of their apprenticeship; ap¬ 
prentice bookbinders are paid $15 in the fifth year of their apprenticeship; we, 
tiierefore, can not see why we should Increase the-rates paid feeders. 

Your proposition further provides that the foremen of our pressrooms shall 
be members of Pressmen’s Union, No. 24; that foremen shall lie invested with 
authority to hire and discharge pressroom help, and with any other prerogatives 
which tlie laws of the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
may prescribe; that these foremen shall he empowered with equal authority 
with the employer to pass upon 1 lie competency of the nonunion help employed 
in our pressrooms; that our nonunion employees, if pronounced competent, must 
apply for membership in the unions and will l)e admitted under the same con¬ 
ditions as applicants are received under “normal and constitutional arrange¬ 
ments ”; that if these competent nonunion employees decline to apply for mem¬ 
bership in the unions they shall be replaced by union mechanics; that within 
40 days all our pressroom help must he members of the unions. 

The feeders’ and the pressmen’s unions, by inaugurating and carrying on this 
unjustifiable and uncalled-for strike, have forced the members of the Franklin 
Printing Trades Association to run their pressrooms with nonunion help; 
they had either to do this or close down their plants. This course of action 
would have been most disastrous lo all employees members of the allied print¬ 
ing trades and others. 

The nonunion pressmen, many of whom were brought here from their homes 
in eastern cities and many of whom have since been joined by their families, 
have been guaranteed permanent positions during competency and good be¬ 
havior. The nonunion feeders have been trained and the young men prom¬ 
ised opportunities of learning to become pressmen. All these nonunion press¬ 
men and feeders have been exposed to violent and murderous assaults at 
the hands of members of the striking unions. These facts entail upon the 
members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association serious obligations to 
their nonunion employees. These obligations must be honorably discharged; 
they will not be ignored or evaded. 

To place the positions of these nonunion pressmen and feeders under the 
absolute control of a union foreman, to permit a union foreman to pass upon 
their competency, would be rank evasion of their obligations due those people. 
The individual employer and the officials of the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association have been chosen by those people as the sole judges of their 
competency, and their competency and good behavior entitled them to per¬ 
manent positions. 

To compel these nonunion pressmen and feeders to apply for membership 
in the unions under penalty of losing their positions would be a direct violation 
of the obligations due these people. 

From these statements you can readily understand why the proposition 
which you submitted can not be honorably accepted by the members of the 
Franklin Printing Trades Association. 

In view of the fact that the principal clauses of your proposition have been 
presented on several occasions in the same or slightly modified form, we 
deem it expedient to set forth the position of llie Franklin Printing Trades 
Association relative to the members of the striking unions whom you represent. 

The members of the Franklin Printing Trades Association are free to employ 
members of the pressmen's and the feeders’ unions who apply to them for 

positions. „ , , 

The minimum rates of wages on platen and cylinder presses for eight hours 
work, the rates for overtime, the holidays, the length of night shifts which 
prevailed previous to .Tune 23, 1913, are still in force in the shops of the 
Franklin Printing Trades Association. Boys and girls learning to feed 
presses are paid less than the scale, but are advanced to the full scale as 
rapidly as their ability warrants. At this time we are paying the full scale 
to many of these young people. All hiring and discharging of pressroom help 
Is done by the employer and not the foreman. This rule will continue in force. 
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The Franklin Printing Trades Association has endeavored to be just in all 
its dealings with the employees of its members whether they be union or non¬ 
union, and it will continue to act along these lines. Every employee is free to 
lay before the officials of the association any grievance he may have and 
justice will be done him. 

Feeling that we have more clearly set forth our objections to your proposi¬ 
tion and have made plainer our position relative to the members of the press¬ 
men's and the feeders' unions than we could at any conference, we do not see 
the necessity for the conference you suggest. 

We trust that the members of your unions will see the justice of our position 
and that they will realize that the present condition of the printing trades in 
this city is due to no premeditated design on our part, but to the unwarranted 
attitude of the feeders furthered by the ill-advised, sympathetic action of the 
pressmen. 

Yours, sincerely. 


J. D. ItOANTREE, 

Secretary Executive Committee, F. I*. T. A. 


The following correspondence took place on a proposition made through the 
mayor of San Francisco: 

Mayor’s Office, 

San Francisco, April SO, mi), 

Mr. B. S. Ht’BBARD, 

7)1 Harrison Street, San Francisco, 


I1f.au Mr. ITt-bbarb: Mr. John A. O’ Connell lias handed me. for submission 
to your committee representing tin* Franklin Printing Trades Association, the 
inclosed proposition relative to the existing strike controversy, in which matter 
you did me the honor of holding a conference with the committee of pressmen 
in niy chambers on Thursday night, the Iflth instant. 

Will you and your committee kindly oblige me by giving consideration to 
the proposition submitted, and may I hear from you in relation thereto at 
your convenience? 

Very respectfully, yours, 


James Koi.pit, Mayor. 


PROPOSITION. 


In consideration of (lie restoration of peace and the establishment of a 
harmonious relationship with the Franklin Printing Trades Association of 
San Francisco, the following proposition is hereby presented in tiehalf of San 
Francisco Pressmen’s Union, No. 24, and San Francisco Press Assistants' 
Union, No. 33. 

First. That the general agreement providing for peaceful relationship be¬ 
tween the parties before named, and the condition of arbitration, as well as 
the guarantee of the same by the International Printing Pressmen and Assist¬ 
ants’ Union formerly presented by the Franklin Printing Trades Association 
is hereby accepted. 

Second. Pressmen and feeders return to work under same shop rales and 
conditions as existed before strike. 

Third. It is hereby proposed that a three-year contract shall lie entered into 
between the Franklin Printing Trades Association. San Francisco Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 24, and San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union, No. 33. It is agreed 
that tiie International Printing Pressmen and Assistants' Union shall under¬ 
write the agreement between the parties afore named, and guarantee in behalf 
of tiie Pressmen’s Union No. 24 and i'ress Assistants' Union No. 33, peaceful 
relationship as stipulated in the contract. 

Fourth. The members of tiie San Francisco Press Assistants’ Union, No. 33, 
shall perform such work appertaining to presswork as directed to do by the fore¬ 
men or pressmen in charge. 

Fifth. Wages in all cases to be governed by scale before strikes witli tiie 
exception of feeders, who will be advanced $1.50 per week; this increase to 
take effect in three installments. 

Upon tiie signing of the contract an increase of 50 eents per week. 

At the expiration of three months thereafter, 50 cents additional. 

At the expiration of six months thereafter 50 cents additional, making a 
total, at the expiration of six months, of $1.50. 
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Sixth. Holidays and overtime to be the same with feeders as pressmen be¬ 
fore the strike, to wit: 

New Year’s, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

Seventh. That the parties hereto will settle any and all differences (lmt may 
arise under this agreement by conciliation, and If conciliation falls, by arbitra¬ 
tion, and in the following manner: Should either party have a grievance the 
same shall be presented immediately in writing to the other party for concilia¬ 
tion by accredited representative or representatives of each party; said con¬ 
ciliators shall meet to consider said grievance within 48 hours after the filing 
of same; if an understanding can not be reached within 10 full business days 
after the grievance has been presented, then the settlement of said grievance 
shall he left to a board of arbitration. 

This board shall consist of two parties chosen by each of rite parties to litis 
agreement, and. if necessary, of a fifth party chosen by the other four. 

Testimony and arguments shall be presented to the arbitrators in any form 
that they may desire. In flic event that either party fails to appear or to sub¬ 
mit testimony in the form required within 10 full business days after due notice 
has been given the arbitrators shall proceed to settle the case and render their 
decision in accordance with the evidence in their possession. 

In the event of a dispute, conditions that exist at the time it arises shall 
remain unchanged until finally adjusted. 

Eighth. All nonunion men now employed to he admitted to the union on a 
normal basis. Any not desiring to join the union will be furnished transporta¬ 
tion by union to the point from which they came, within fifteen days. 

Ninth. A member of this union to be employed on every automatic-fed press 
in operation; tins does not apply to auto presses, jobbing Harris, or automatic- 
fed platens, but does apply to large Harris, automatic-fed cylinders, and offset 
presses. 

Tenth. It is understood Unit upon the signing of this agreement by both par¬ 
ties. and upon the inauguration of union conditions, the use of the union label 
shall be immediately granted. 

For Franklin Printing Trades Association: 


For Printing Pressmen No. 24: 
For Press Feeders' No. 113: 


Dated 


Franklin Phintino Trades Association. 

San Francisco, Cat., Mail !>, IU1 

Hon. James Uoi.ph, J>., 

Mayor of San Francisco, City Hall, San Francisco. 

I)eak Mr. Mayor: The proposition for the termination of the printing press¬ 
men’s and feeders’ strike, which is submitted through you by Mr. John 
O’Connell, secretary of the labor council, for the consideration of the mem¬ 
bers of this association, has been referred to us by Mr. B. 8. Hubbard, of the 
Union Lithograph Co., and has been given most careful consideration. 

Tlie eighth clause of this proposition reads as follows: 

“All nonunion men now employed to be admitted to (lie union on a normal 
basis. Any not desiring to Join the union will lie furished transportation by 
union to the point from which they came within 1o days." 

The acceptance of such a proposition would bind us to sompel our nonunion 
workmen to either join the union or to look to the union for transportation to 
points whence they voluntarily came to accept permanent positions in our 
establishments. This we can not honorably do. 

Our present pressroom employees have been granted iiermanent positions 
during competency and good behavior. On the strength of this guarantee, 
many of these workmen have brought their families here and have estab¬ 
lished homes. 
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Grave moral obligations are also <lue to these men because of the faithful 
service they have rendered us during the 10 months of this strike and be¬ 
cause of the Insults, Intimidation, and violence to which they have been sub¬ 
jected by the strikers during this period. 

As honorable men we can not evade or treat our obligations lightly, much 
less grossly violate them. 

We have many times Informed the officials of San Francisco Printing Press¬ 
men's Union, No. 21, and Ran Francisco Press Assistants’ Union, No. 33, and 
we here repeat, that If picketing and violence are put an end to we will em¬ 
ploy lumbers of these unions In our pressrooms where vacancies exist or may 
occur, and that without prejudice because of their union affiliations. 

We will pay these union workmen, as we are now paying our nonunion 
workmen, the same rates of wages for eight hours’ work that were paid be¬ 
fore the strike. Wages have not been and will not be reduced In our estab¬ 
lishments; on the contrary, when conditions of trade and outside competi¬ 
tion make it possible they will be advanced. 

The several other clauses of this proposition, we are pleased to note, make 
it clear that the union officials realize that the feeders’ union were not justified 
in Instituting tills strike to force conditions to which we objected and which 
are repudiated in these clauses. 

We believe that we have set forth our position clearly and concisely; and 
we submit, that all unprejudiced observers will concede that our position is 
the only one that we could honorably and consistently assume under the 
circumstances; particularly in view of the fact that these circumstances have 
not I icon created by any unjust act or premeditated design on our part. 

Yours, very sincerely, 


J. 11. ItoANTRKE, 

Scciclurii Hxrciiticc Commit tic, F. T. T. A. 


By order of the body in meeting assembled this day. 


In .Tune, 1914, the labor council and typographical union requested a 
conference with the Franklin Printing Trades Association and the result, of 
that conference was the following understanding; 


San Francisco, June 27, 1914. 

To whom it may concern: 

It is hereby agreed by George F. Neal, N. A. Judd, E. It. Taylor, anil .T. D. 
Rountree, representing the Franklin Printing Trades Association, of San Fran¬ 
cisco, Gal., and Michael Casey, John A. O'Connell, A. J. Rogers, M. T. Doyle, 
and Daniel P. Haggerty, representing San Francisco Labor Council, who are 
empowered by the Joint strike committee of San Francisco Printing Press¬ 
mens’ Union, No. 21, and Press Assistants’ Union, No. 33, to effect a settlement 
of the differences between the Franklin Printing Trades Association and the 
unions herein mentioned, that the strike now being conducted by said unions 
against the firms composing the said association shall be immediately declared 
off; that the strikers shall return to work under the hours and wages obtaining 
before the strike was ordered; that the Franklin Printing Trades Association 
will employ the members of tiie unions heretofore mentioned without prejudice 
because of their union affiliations, as fast as places can lie found for them; that 
any future differences arising over this understanding and any other ques¬ 
tion that may arise shall be adjusted "between the association and the unions 
by the committees parties hereto; that is to say, that should evidence of bud 
faith be shown by either party, it shall immediately become a matter for ad¬ 
justment by the parties signatory to this document. 

For tiie Franklin Printing Trades Association: 

G. F. Neal. 

N. A. Judd. 


Edward D. Taylor. 
J. D. Roanthek. 


For the labor council: 

Michael Casey. 

Jno. A. O’Connell. 
A. J. Rogers. 

M. T. Doyle. 

Daniel P. Haggerty. 


Witnesses; Geo. A. Tracy, Benj. Schonoff, Geo. S. Hollis, Fred F. Bebergall, 
Harry Tilley, W. E. Pitschke, L. Michelson, executive committee San Francisco 
Typographical Union, No. 21. 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

At this date there are employed In the pressrooms of the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association about 280 people, 30 of whom are members of the press¬ 
men’s and assistants’ unions. 

The efficiency of these pressrooms under present conditions rank higher in 
most instances than it did under union conditions. In same eases the hour 
cost has been reduced from 25 per cent to 40 per cent, although wages have 
not been reduced in any case. 

Tills is accounted for by several factors: 

Limitation of output, so prevalent under union conditions, is practically 
unknown at this time. 

Unfair and unreasonable shop rules, all tending to reduce output or to cause 
the employment of unnecessary help have been eliminated. 

The hiring and discharging of pressroom help is now vested in the proprietor. 
Under union conditions any workman who applied for a position to the pro¬ 
prietor rattier than to the foreman was disciplined by the union. This dis¬ 
ciplining was done under section 11, article 13, of the Constitution, By-Laws, 
and ltules of Order of San Francisco Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 21, 15)07, 
which reads ns follows: 

“Sec. 11. The foreman of the pressroom is the proper person to whom ap¬ 
plications should be made for a situation, and any member who shall seek 
employment either in person or by letter, or through supply houses, from any 
proprietor who has a union foreman in his pressroom, shall be fined $10 on 
first offense and shall be expelled on second offense.” 

None but union foremen could he employed. 

Tills custom or rule enabled the union to say absolutely who should or 
should not work in the pressroom of any plant: it likewise enabled the union 
officials to discipline any firm against whom they had a grievance, apparent 
or real, by sending to such firm only inefficient help. 

In most plants the greater Interest taken by the employees in their work 
and their 'greater desire to advance the interests of the proprietor are very 
man! test. 

VIOLENCE DURING TIIE STRIKE. 


Immediately on the inauguration of the strike a reign of terror was insti¬ 
tuted by the pressman and assistants. The weapons of intimidation, assault, 
amt attempted assassination were used freely. The pickets and the wrecking 
crew were in evidence whenever a nonunion workman ventured on the streets 
unprotected. The city officials and the police gave unquestioned evidence of 
sympathy with the strikers. It became necessary to guard all nonunion 
workersand to transport them to and from their work in automobiles 


CASUAI/nrS OF TUB STRIKE. 

Following is a partial list of the felonies and misdemeanors committed from 
.Tilly 5, 1013, to May 25, 1011, both inclusive, all in connection with the 
pressmen and assistants’ strike: 

July * 5. S. Phillips, pressman employed by Sehwabacher Frey Stationery Co., 
beaten, kicked, and badly injured by five persons on Sutter Street, 
ner Kearny, at 0 p. m. No arrests. 

July 7. A. Giles, pressman for Sehwabacher Frey Co., attacked by four 
persons on Kearny Street, near Bush, at 5.30 p. m. No arrests. 
July 8. J. L. Phillips, pressman for Sehwabacher Frey Stationery Co., as¬ 
saulted by five persons on Kearny Street, near Sutter, at 0.30 
p. m. Head and face badly cut. No arrests. 

July 14. A woman followed and insulted girl feeders employed by layior, 
Nash & Taylor. No arrest. , . 

July 19. W. J. liny, pressman for Hicks Judd Oo„ attacked on Market Street, 
near Ellis, by four persons at 10 p. m., while coming from theater 
with his wife. No arrests. _ , , 

July 19. James Buchanan, feeder for Union Lithograph Co., attacked at 

p. m., oil Harrison Street, by one Gabriel, who was arrested and 
convicted of battery and fined $10 by Judge Shortall. 
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19. E. A. Wells, pressman for Isaac I'pham Co., 60 years of age, attacked 
in workroom at noon by 10 persons who made tlieir way into the 
plant. Wells was in St. Joseph's Hospital for one week. No 
arrests. 

26. Noel Troiiey, feeder for Sunset Publishing House, aged 18 years, as¬ 

saulted by three persons on Green Street, near Franklin, at 5.30 
p. m. No arrests. 

27. Four girls, feeders for Blair Murdock Co., attacked by one Franklin 

on Market Street, near First, at 5 p. m. Their assailant squirted 
a vile smelling liquid upon their faces and clothing. Franklin was 
arrested, found guilty, and put on 30 days’ probation by Judge 
Orlst. 

1. S. U. Thompson, a feeder for Blair Murdock Co., aged 20 years, as- 
saulted by four persons on Kearny Street, near Suller. Thompson 
was in St. Joseph's Hospital for live weeks, under treatment 
for a fractured skull. No arrests. 

4. A. A. Hilton and It. 51. Smith, pressmen for Sunset Publishing House, 
attacked by 20 persons on Third Street, near Mission. No arrests. 

10. Nonunion workmen on auto ride through Golden Gate Park were 
followed ill an automobile by seven strikers who hooted and offered 
insult to them. No arrests. 

12. John Young, pressman for The toil Bosh Co., attacked by four 

persons at 5.15 p. in,, while awaiting a boat at the ferry depot. 
No arrests. 

13. W. Neilson, pressman for Brown & Power Stationery Co., attacked 

at 5 p. m., by three persons, one lieing Charles Tom. who was ar¬ 
rested and identified by a disinterested witness. Case was dis¬ 
missed by Judge Deasy. 

IS. Charles Parke, feeder for E. (I. Hughes Co., attacked by three jiersons 
on Minna Street, near Third, at 7.45 a. m. No arrests. 

19. Arthur Gradwall, feeder for Schwnbnchor Frey Stationery Co., 
attacked by several persons on Kearny Street, near Basil. No 
arrests. 

21. Arthur Garnett, pressman for Brown A Power Stationery Co., 
attacked by a picket on California Street, near Markel. No arrests. 

24. Gum Carlson, employed by H. S. Crocker Co., attacked by two pickets. 
On drawing a gun to defend himself he was arrested by a plain¬ 
clothes man for “disturbing the peace” and for “carrying con¬ 
cealed weapon.” convicted and fined $20. 

24. Mr. Kosiek, employed by Blair Murdock Co., attacked by two strikers. 
No arrests. 

24. Mr. Maurer, platen pressman employed by The ten Boseli Co., 
attacked at cigar stand by a picket, struck in the moulh, and lip 
seriously cut. The picket. Mender, was arrested, found guilty, and 
fined $5. 

27. Five of the employees of E. C. Hughes Co., while lining taken home 
from their work at 10.15 p. m„ were attacked and assaulted witli 
missiles hurled at (lie taxicab in which they were riding on New 
Montgomery Street West between Minna and Mission. No arrests. 

29 F. A. Mover,' employed as press feeder by Schwabaeher Frey Co., 
attacked by six pickets on Sixtli Street, near Market. Brass 
knuckles were used by the pickets. No arrests. 

29. James Wayne, union labor picket, disturbing peace and using foul 
language. Judge Sullivan dismissed case. 

4. I,. R. Kershner, assistant secretary of tho F. P. T. A., attacked on 
Devisadero Street, near McAllister, by two unknown persons. He 
was struck with brass knuckles, but the blow fell short. No 
arrests. 

12. P. F. Young, employed as pressman by Schwabaeher Fre.v Co., 
attacked by Bryan and Struokenberg, two striking pressmen, botli 
of whom were arrested and charged with battery. The Bryan case 
was dismissed. Struokenberg was found guilty and fined $10. 

12 Sleet, employed as pressman by Philipps & Van Orden Co., attacked 
by several pickets on Fourth Street, near Mission, and seriously 
beaten. No arrests. 

15. Chas. Young, employed as pressman by Phillips & Van Orden Co., 
attacked at 9 p. m. by several pickets In the vicinity of Pine and 
Octavia Streets. No arrests. 


\ 
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Sept. 15. While workmen were leaving the plant of H. S. Crocker Co., at 10 
p. m., a crowd of pickets threw bricks and other missiles at the auto 
in which the men were seated. One of the men was struck. No 
arrests. 

Sept. 15. Five workmen, returning to their hoarding house at 1024 Bush Street, 
about 5.30 p. in., were attacked in front of the house by about 30 
pickets. A guard named Hall stepped from the entrance to escort 
the men to the stairway, but ns lie did so lie was seized from behind 
by 5 or 6 pickets, while the other 25 assaulted the men who bad by 
this time gotten out of the machine. The strikers knocked down 
some of the workers and struck others with lists, clubs, and gas 
pipe. No arrests. 

Sept. 10. William Murrary. employed as pressman by H. S. Crocker Co.. 

attacked at 5.30 p. m. as he alighted from auto in front of 900 
Devisadero Street. He was saved from injury by chauffeur. No 
arrests. 

Sept. 18. Charles Brown, union labor picket, charged with malicious mischief, 
profanity, and insulting police officer. Found guilty before Judge 
Heusy and released on own recognizance. 

Sept. 20. A. Ortega, employed as press feeder by Sunset Publishing House, 
assaulted hy three pickets on Sacramento Street, near Drum, at 0 
p. in., as he was on his way home from work. While lying prostrate 
from the effects of a blow dealt with brass knuckles, lie was kicked 
about the body and head and seriously and permanently injured, 
sustaining injuries to the optic nerve. No arrests. 

Oct. 2. Janies Miller, employed as press feeder by Schwubacher Frey Co., at¬ 
tacked by several pickets on Second Street, near Folsom, at 5 
p. m. He was badly cut on the head and face and bruised. Wounds 
indicated use of brass knuckles. No arrests. 

Oct. 4. Supervisor Andrew Gallagher, president, and John O'Connell, secre¬ 
tary, of the labor council, addressed a joint meeting of the striking 
pressmen and feeders. After this meeting between 1 p. m. and 2 
p. m. a mob of about 50 feeders marched from the Labor Temple 
on Fourteenth Street, and visited the plants of Schwubacher Fre.v 
Co., Phillips & Van Orden Co., Hicks Judd Co., Taylor, Nash & 
Taylor, Blair Murdock Co., and Neal Publishing Co. They stood 
in front of each of these places and hooted and used vile and pro¬ 
fane language. The police did nol interfere until the rioters 
reached Fremont Street, when the officer on duty dispersed them. 
No arrests. 

Oct. 5. Sam Levy, union labor picket, charged with disturbing jieace. Case 
dismissed by Judge Sullivan. 

Oct. 8. Clifford West, employed as pressman by Blair Murdock Co., attacked 
by two pickets at 5.15 p. m. in front of 90(1 Devisadero Street as 
tie was getting out of auto. The assailants bad followed the auto 
on motorcycles. No arrests. 

Oct. 11. (ieo. Eliot, employed as press feeder bv LI. S. Crocker Co., attacked 
by four pickets on Brnnnnn Street, near Second, at 5.30 p. m. No 
arrests. 

Oct. 10. Frank Horton, employed by Isaac Cpliiun Co., assaulted by three pink¬ 
est at 5.15 p. ni. at Fillmore and Sacramento Streets while on iiis 
way home from work. No arrests. 

Oct. 10. Arthur T. Parker, employed ns press feeder by Bolte & Braden Co., 
attacked by pickets at 1.30 p. in. No arrests. 

Oct. 11. Wm. Ghigllert, employed ns press feeder by K. C. Hughes Co., attacked 
by four pickets at 5,20 p. m. on Mission Street, near Third. Louis 
Trnnkel arrested; tried before Judge Deasy; dismissed. 

Oct. 11. Geo. A. Giles, employed ns pressman by Neal Publishing Co., attacked 
by six pickets at 5.45 p. in. at Kllis and Mason Streets. No ar¬ 
rests. 

Oct. 11. ,T. R. Arnlierger, union labor picket, charged with drunkenness. Case 
dismissed. 

Oct. 12. George Villars, employed as pressman by Schwubacher Fre.v Co., at¬ 
tacked by five pickets on Vallejo Street, between Van Ness Avenue 
and Franklin Street, at about 6.30 p. m. His nose was broken, 
face and body bruised, and lie was left lyiug insensible on the side¬ 
walk. No arrests. 
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Oct. 14. Emery Wood, employed as pressman by Phillips & Van Orden Co., at¬ 
tacked by several unknown persons on Guerrero Street near 
Wood’s home at 5.30 p. m. as he alighted from an auto. His lip 
was cut through and two teeth knocked out. No arrests. 

Oct. 15. Dellwyn Higgs, employed us press feeder by Gabriel Meyerfeld Co., 
attacked by 8 or 10 pickets at 12.45 p. m. at the corner of Clay 
and Battery Streets. Higgs was bruised on the face and head. 
No arrests. 

Oct. 15. Fitzgerald, union labor picket, charged disturbing peace. Found 
guilty before Judge Deasy and released upon own recognizance. 

Oct. 10. 0. M. Hailing, pressman employed by Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., at¬ 
tacked by two pickets at 7.45 a. in. in front of the Y. M. C. A. 
Building. No arrests. 

Oct. 1(1. Charles Young, employed ns pressman by Brown & Power Stationery 
Co., assaulted by S. Isoia and several other pickets as he was 
alighting from auto in front of his home, 1617 Vallejo Street. No 
arrests. 

Oct. 16. William Torres, union labor picket, assault with deadly weapon. 
Judge Sullivan dismissed case. 

Oct. 17. William Hudd.v, press feeder for Brown & Power Stationery Co., 
attacked by live pickets on Sansome Street, near California Street, 
iit 8 a. m. while on his way to work. No arrests. 

Oct. 17. Herman Green, press feeder for Pacific Printer, life threatened by 
William Edminster, a striking press feeder formerly employed by the 
Pacific Printer, on Sansome Street, between Sacramento and Cali¬ 
fornia Streets, at about 5.15 p. m. while Green svas on his way 
home from work. No arrests. 

Oct. 18. William Vance, pressman for Sunset Publishing House, assaulted 
by S. Isoia and 15 other pickets in front of 1617 Vallejo Street. 
Vance had a deep gash above iiis eye, which indicated the use of 
brass knuckles. No arrests. 

Oct. 21. J. L. Drummond, press feeder for Union Lithograph Co., attacked 
by several pickets on Harrison Street, near Third, at 5 p. m. 
while on his way home from work. He was cut on the forehead 
and hadl.v bruised. No arrests. 

Oct. 22. F. C. Horton, pressman for Isaac Upliam Co., attacked by two pickets 
on Market Street, between Sixth and Seventh, at 10 p. m. No 
arrests. 

Oct. 22. H. Solomon and A. Graupe, employed as pressmen by Upton Bros. 

& Deizelie, attacked by 30 pickets on Second Street, near Mission, 
at 7.50 a. m. while on their way to work. Solomon escaped with¬ 
out injury. Graupe was beaten about the bond. No arrests. 

Oct. 23. Harry Mose, pressman for Bolte & Braden Co., attacked by five 
pickets on Market Street, in front of Empress Theater, at 8.30 
p. m. His nose and face were bruised. No arrests. 

Oct. 23. Joseph A. Mors, employed as pressman by Bolte & Braden Co., at¬ 
tacked by five pickets on Market Street, in front of Empress 
Theater, at 8 p. m. He was knocked insensible and his face 
seriously cut, showing that some weapon was used. No arrests. 

Oct. 23. Kay Cook, press feeder for Sclnvabacher Frey Stationery Co., at¬ 
tacked by three pickets at. Cortland Avenue and Mission Street, at 
5.30 p. m. He was beaten about face and heud so that two stitches 
had to be taken. No arrests. 

Oct. 23. Louis Schell, pressman for Hicks Judd Co., attacked by a picket who 
jumped on running board of taxi and struck 1dm on head, stunning 
him. No arrest. 

Oct. 24. II. F. Wurkentlen, employed as foreman by Hicks Judd Co., attacked 
by four pickets on Market Street, near junction of Geary, at 11.30 
p. m. while Warkentien was accompanying his sister-in-law home. 
Warkentien was choked and beaten on face and his eyeglasses 
knocked off. No arrests. 

Oct. 25. W. O. Elmer, employed as foreman of lithographic department of 
Union Lithograph Co., attacked by several pickets at 5 p. m. on 
Harrison Street, near Tldrd. William Shrewsbury and William 
Peekham arrested for battery. Judge Crist sentenced the former tb 
30 days in jail. Latter to 10 days or $20 fine. Fine paid by union. 
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Oct. 31. J. A. Hughes, employed as lithographic feeder at Union Lithographic 
Co., attacked by two pickets on Harrison Street, near Third, at 1.45 
a. m. He was struck on head and face. No nrrests. 

Nov. 2. Arthur T. Parker, press feeder for Bolte & Braden Co., assaulted by 
several pickets on Kearny Street. No nrrests. 

Nov. 5. Harry N. Wilde, employed as pressman by Brown & Power Stationery 
Co., assaulted by several pickets at 12.20 p. m. while standing at 
Battery and California Streets. Wilde’s nose and face were se¬ 
verely cut. George Chibln arrested. Judge Deasy dismissed case. 

Nov. 7. William E. Taber, pressman for Althof & Bahls, attacked by five or 
six pickets about 5.15 p. m. at Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore 
Street. No arrests. 

Nov. 7. Charles Koliling, pressman for Neal Publishing Co., attacked by five 
or six pickets at Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street. Holding's 
mouth and chin were cut. No arrests. 

Nov. 7. B. Waldos, press feeder for Hiekcs Judd Co., attacked by five pickets 
at, about 0 p. m. at Seventh and Market Streets. No arrests. 

Nov. 11. Earl Vessels, pressman for Neal Publishing Co., attacked by 10 or 
12 pickets while In company with Gould Smith, a pressman 
employed by H. S. Crocker Co., in front of the Imperial Theater, on 
Market Street, at 7.30 a. m. Two of the pickets struck Vessels be¬ 
fore he escaped by running into ihe Federal Hotel. No arrests. 

Nov. 13. G. Smith, press feeder for H. S. Crocker Co., attacked at 7.45 a. m. 

while on his way to work, near the Federal Hotel, Market and 
Seventh Streets, where he resides. He took refuge in the hotel. 
No arrests. 

Nov. 13. Raymond de Lucca, press feeder for Bolte & Braden Co., attacked 
while in the company of Harry Mose, also employed by Bolte & 
Braden Co., at about 5 p. m., November 13, at Main and Market 
Streets. Attack continued from this point to Lincoln Hotel, a dis¬ 
tance of about one block. l)e Lucea was afterwards followed to 
Sausalito by two pickets, who attacked him and struck him several 
times on the head, raising contusions. No arrests. 

Nov. 13. Harry Mose, pressman for Bolte & Braden Co., attacked by about 10 
pickets at 5 p. m. at Main and Market Streets. Attack continued 
to Lincoln Hotel, a distance of one block. One picket bad a black¬ 
jack, which be tried several times to use. A. Johansen arrested at 
union headquarters; found guilty hy Judge Crist. Sentence sus- 
pended two weeks. December 4 Judge Crist released Johansen on 
the latter’s own recognizance and remitted fine of $10 on plea of 
union’s attorney. 

Nov. 13. Joseph Mors, pressman for Bolte & Braden Co., attacked about 5 p. m. 

at Main and Market Streets by about 10 pickets. Attack con¬ 
tinued to Lincoln Hotel, a distance of one block. One picket lmd a 
blackjack, which he tried several times to use. Somebody in the 
crowd used a knife, slushing Mors’s coat in several places and leav¬ 
ing scars on his arm. Same disposition as in Mose case. 

Nov. 15. J. Swanson and six other workmen, employed hy Althof & Balds, at¬ 
tacked on Washington Street near Battery h.v about 12 or 15 pick¬ 
ets, at 7.45 a. m., while on their way to work. Swanson was severely 
cut about the head and face. Several of the assailants wore brass 
knuckles and some wore gloves evidently concealing brass knuckles. 
No arrests. 

Nov. 16. Felix Bortis, employed hy J. S. Bartow & Co., attacked hy six picket* 
at 8.30 p. m. No arrests. 

Nov, 17. Fred J. Stone, pressman for H. S. Crocker Co., attacked by six 
pickets at Second and Brnnnnn Streets at 7.45 a. m. He was 
severely cut and bruised about the face and head. No arrests. 

Nov. 22. Cornelius Clifford, pressman for Sunset Publishing House, attacked 
by six pickets at Seventh and Harrison Streets at 7.40 a. m. No 
arrests. 

Nov. 28. C. Ravensky, employed by Emerson Flagg Manufacturing Co., at¬ 
tacked on Second Street near Mission at 5 p. m. by four pickets, 
beaten about head and face, lip split, and two teeth knocked out. 
No nrrests. 

38810°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol fl-15 
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Deo. 2, C. M. Hailing, pressman for Gabriel Meyerfeld Co., attacked In front 
of V. M. C. A. Building, where he resides, about 5.15 p. in., just 
after ho alighted from auto which brought him home from work. 
Two of ids assailants had stationed themselves on the steps of the 
building and threatened him as he attempted to enter the building. 
He ran. but was overtaken about a half a block up the street, 
where they were joined by about four or five others who unmet - : 
eifully heat Hailing. They knocked him to the sidewalk, and then 
kicked and trampled upon him. The attack continued until two 
ladies appeared and took Hailing to their home and afterwards to 
a doctor’s office. No arrests. 

Dec. 6. John Turk, employed by Sunset Publishing House, attacked by four 
pickets In front of hotel, knocked to the sidewalk, and kicked. No 
a rrests. 

Dec. 8. Edward McGrath, pressman for Hicks Judd Co., attacked by 10 
pickets at Fifth and Mission Streets. McGrath was felled by a 
blow on tlie head and then kicked and beaten. No arrests. 

Dec. 10. William E. Taber, pressman for Sehwabacher Frey Co., attacked by 
a gang of 20 pickets at noon, at Post and Kearny Streets, while 
on ids way from Hall of Justice to ills place of employment. Taber 
was struck twice. The gang followed him to Market Street, where 
he appealed to one of the traffic officers stationed there. No 
arrests. 

Dee. 12. ,T. I,. Drummond, press feeder for Union Lithograph Co., attacked by 
pickets at Fourth and Mission Streets at 7.45 a. m. He was felled 
and then unmercifully kicked and beaten. A patrol wagon was 
called and he was taken to the Receiving Hospital for treatment. 
No arrests. 

Dec. 13. Frank Brooke and three other pressmen, employed by Sunset Pub¬ 
lishing House, attacked while on their way to work on Fourth 
Street near Bryant, by about 30 pickets. Brooke was struck with 
a heavy weapon and seriously bruised. In this assault several 
loaded clubs and brass knuckles were seen in the hands of the 
rioters. Brooke was knocked to his knees. He dodged a kick 
aimed at this face, but sustained a glancing blow from the thug's 
shoe which lacerated Ids scalp. He was also struck in the mouth 
with brass knuckles which loosened ids teeth. He saved himself 
from further injury by firing a pistol, whereupon Ids assailants 
ran. Brooke was arrested for carrying concealed weapons and dis¬ 
charging firearms in the city limits—jury trial demanded before 
Judge Sullivan and. after number of continuances, cases dismissed. 

1014. 

Jan. 2. K. C. Bowles, pressman for H. S. Crocker Co., attacked by two pickets 
at 5.15 p. m. in Battery Street, near Pine. Bowles was severely 
beaten and his eyeglasses broken. No arrests. 

Jan. 8. Dan McCarthy and Jos. Vineelli, press feeders for II. S. Crocker Co., 
attacked about 5 p. m, in the vicinity of Third and Folsom Streets 
by Louis Trunkel. a striker, and several unknown persons. Trunkel 
was arrested for battery, found guilty before Judge Shortnll, and 
fined $10: fine paid by union. 

Jan. 10. Herman Green, press feeder for Pacific Printer, attacked by two 
pickets at 5 p. m. near his home at 143 Sickles Avenue. Green's 
hat and public- library hook were stolen, but lie was not hurt. No 
arrests. 

Jan. 10. Jack C. Sterling, pressman for H. S. Crocker Co., attacked by four 
men at Sixtli and Stevenson Streets. He was struck In the face, 
felled, and then kicked several times, his wrist being dislocated. 
No arrests. 

Jan. 17. Carl Kramer, press feeder employed by Sunset Publishing House, 
struck on the face by two pickets at Ellis and Stockton Streets. 
No arrests. 

Feb. 16. Fred Norman, W. R. Pickard, and Arthur Shlppen, pressmen In the 
employ of Hicks Judd Co., quit union this day and took positions as 
platen pressmen. They were attacked on First Street, near Market, 
at 12.05 p. m. by n number of strikers, including Charles Duhlke and 
James Wayne. Fear of union methods prevented these workmen 
from prosecuting the criminals. Norman was struck in the face, 
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his glasses broken, and was kicked and severely injured. He was 
taken to the Buena Vista Sanitarium for treatment. Pickard was 
struck in the fnce, kicked, and severely Injured. Shippen was 
struck in the face, kicked, and severely injured. 

17, E. Wachuta, pressman employed by Neal Publishing Co., attacked at 

5.15 p. m. on Taylor Street, near Washington, while he was on Ids 
way home from work by six persons, among them being O. Disinoff, 
■Toe Wood, Murray, and Arthur Mael. Wachuta was struck on the 
head and face by Disinoff, and in self-defense he shot his assailant, 
inflicting a superficial wound of the scalp. Murray was captured 
by two guards who were trailing Wachuta and brought to the city 
prison by them and booked on a felony charge. DisinolT was ar¬ 
rested at the Emergency Hospital by city detectives and also 
booked for felony. Wachuta was arrestisl by city detectives and 
charged with “assault with a deadly weapon.” Cases dismissed by 
Judge Shortall. 

I. George Elinn, pressman employed by H. S. Crocker Co., attacked by 

four unknown persons at 8.15 p. in. on Market Street, near Main, 
while on his way from the ferry up town. Was cut over the eye 
and forehead badly bruised. 

24. John Pulton, pressman employed by Blair Murdock Co., attacked by 
three persons at 5.15 p. m. on Market Street, near Spear. One of 
the assailants used brass knuckles and severely cut Fulton’s head. 

24. A. Berry, pressman employed by Neal Publishing Go., and Special 

Officer Herlihy were attacked at 5 p. in. by 10 pickets. One of these 
pickets, Peterson, struck at Berry and than attacked the officer. 
Judge Deasy dismissed ease against Peterson. 

28. Harry Boston, Joe Costa, and Tony Rodriquez, employed by Union 
Lithograph Co., attacked at 5 p. m. on Mission Street, near Beale, 
while on their way to the ferry. 

31. Three men called mi the wife of a pressman employed by Sunset Pub¬ 
lishing House and endeavored to frighten her with suggestions of 
the disaster lhat would befall herself and husband if he did not 
leave the employ of the Sunset, referred to the blowing up of the 
Los Angeles Times Building, and intimated that the same thing 
might happen at Sunset. 

1. W. H. Bowman, press feeder, employed by Sunset Publishing House, 
attacked at ferry building, at 5.15 p. m. by Angelo Genoese. 
Genoese was found guilty before Judge Crist, sentenced to 10 days 
in jail, or $10 fine; sentence suspended. 

7. Fred Marwitz, pressman employed by Hicks Judd Co., searched l>y 

police officer at ferry, at the request of a striker. No weapon was 
found. 

8. Charles Young, press feeder, employed by L. Levlngston, .819 Front 

Street, attacked by three men at 5 p. m„ while In company of a 
girl bookkeeper employed by the same firm. 

II. Harry Boston, employed by Union Lithograph Co., attacked by five 

pickets at 7.40 a. m. in nave of ferry building. 

11. A. H. Hanson, pressman, employed by Bolte & Braden Co., attacked by 
five pickets at 8 a. m on Main Street, near Market. Hanson was 
grabbed around the neck, thrown to the ground, and kicked and 
trampled upon. Glasses broken and fnce and head badly bruised. 

25. August Biscay and Manuel Anguelo, members of bookblndrs' union, 

employed by John Kitchen, jr., Co., attacked by several pickets on 
Market Street, near First, nt 12 o’clock noon, while on their way 
to lunch. The pickets mistook them for nonunion pressmen. 

15. William E. Taber, pressman employed by the Pacific Printer, 440 San- 
some Street, attacked in the hallway of this concern by three union 
pickets. 

18. Arnold, union labor picket, charged with assault. Case dismissed by 

Judge Sullivan. 

22. Adrian Seney, employed by Hicks Judd Co.. 51 First Street, while in 
company with his wife was nttneked at 6.15 p. m. at Fifth and Mis¬ 
sion Streets by two pickets, Seney was struck with a weapon 
from behind and his scalp severely lacerated. He was further 
attacked and his fnce cut and bruised. Assailants escaped. 
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May 25. F. Plowright and H. Cordova, employed by Schwabacher Frey Sta¬ 
tionery Oo„ 555 Folsom Street, attacked by three strikers on Third 
Street, near Brannan, abont 5.15 p. m. Cordova and Plowright 
were on their way to the Southern Pacific Station, Third and 
Townsend Streets. Plowright was struck from behind, felled, 
and then kicked and trampled upon. His face and head were 
severely cut, his nose broken, and several teeth knocked out 
Cordova was also struck from behind and received a severe wound 
of the scalp. Assailants escaped. 

May 1 to 28. From 20 to 70 pickets have gathered each morning and each even¬ 
ing on Fremont Street, between Market and Mission, in front of 
the plants of Neal Publishing Co., Blair Murdock Co., and Taylor, 
Nash & Taylor. 

Arrests were made in many instances, but in only one case was a jail sentence 
imposed. The guilty strikers were usually given very nominal fines, not 
exceeding $10, or were allowed to go on their own recognizance by the police 
judges. Several nonunion workmen were arrested because they presumed to 
defend themselves; and in the few instances where they were found guilty they 
were fined in some eases as much ns $50 by the same police judges. 

Numerous anonymous threatening communications were received by the 
officers and members of the association and by the nonunion workmen. 

The following is a sample of some of the literature which was issued during 
this strike: 

THE NEW UNIONISM EUl'CATniN.U. CUT!. 

(For the furthering of the Militant Spirit and Tadics That Win Among the 
Working Slaves in Their Struggle for Better Conditions.) 

To tlic striking pressmen ond press assistants of Fqn Francisco — Greetings: 

The New Unionism Educational Club of Chicago having watched with keen 
interest the progress of your militant strike against the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association, have decided in open meeting to address this letter to the 
members of your respective organizations, partly to congratulate you for the 
splendid fight you have made to date and partly to offer suggestions that may 
he of valuable assistance in winning a speedy and complete victory. 

First, we want to offer our congratulations to die striking pressmen for 
their quick response to the call of their striking brothers. This is a happy proof 
of the coming solidarity of labor which must sweep all before it. There is no 
power that can stand before a united working class using up-to-date militant 
tactics in its noble fight for life and freedom. This all capitalists know to their 
fear. So we say to the fighting pressmen, “Stick with the lighting feeders 
till all hell freezes over”; their fight is your fight, their victory your victory. 
You will have proven your right to their loyal support when your fight comes In 
the future, which it surely will. 

Now, a word as to your fight. A leaflet with n copy of your demands sub¬ 
mitted to the bosses, together with their indignant refusal, is iu our hands. 
Wo note specially in the bosses’ reply a schedule of wages said to maintain in 
various cities throughout the State. As usual with the boss, these bosses see 
with bosses’ perverted vision. While they see the scale slightly higher in San 
Francisco than elsewhere, they fail to see that living conditions are greatly 
higher in the West, and especially in San Francisco, than in any of the cities 
quoted. They fall to note the higher standard of living that militant unionism 
has brought to the workers of this city than maintains among the less aggressive 
slaves of the boss-ridden cities so freely mentioned. We note that you are 
asking for $19 per week. Can you live on $10 per week? Actually? Some have 
tried it on more and committed suicide in despair. Is it possible some of you 
have existed on $10 per week and supported a family? I’ray what did you do 
to your family? Where did you keep them? On what did you feed them and 
how often? With wliat did you clothe them? How often did you exhibit them? 
* * * It Is tlie opinion of tills club, and fast becoming the opinion of all 
men with guts, that when men are compelled to support their families on $16 
a week it is time hell broke loose in the slave shops among the slaves. * * * 
Plainly, then, there are but two things in the way of the strikers winning the 
fight—that is the scab and the will of the boss. Evidently the scab must be 
“ reached.” You just go after him like the devil after a lost soul. He Is your 
meat; you must get him. * * * The other obstacle Is the so-called “Iron 
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will ” and Inflexible will of the boss. With a little experimenting you will find 
(he boss us malleable, as teachable, as the scab; also lie will hand down to a less 
ironclad progeny the lessons taught him In the Illuminating school of the 
subotagers. Have you read how even the slaves of ancient days put the tools on 
strike? 

After a hundred years of defeats what did the working class of England and 
France learn? They learned how to whip the boss without starving themselves. 
They learned the great secret of “striking on the job,” drawing their weekly 
wages and giving the boss an object lesson in the use of labor's mightiest 
weapon in a strike. Ask Tom Mann how the great strikes have been won in 
England. Ask the boss what he fears most from strikers when lie holds out 
against them for weeks and months. 

Moral: If forced back under the old conditions let the mind wander. The 
machines have been operated by scabs for weeks. The machine has been scab¬ 
bing. Do you know liow to coax a scab? There's die trip pulled at the right, 
wrong time, it will pull the press on strike. There are cogs, bolts; all presses 
have guts; give them a little physic. A judicious use of emery dust lias won 
many a concession from stupid bosses who can only be awakened by the noise 
of guts falling out of things around them. There is oil. (let the emery can and 
the oil can mixed; oil makes a picturesque finish to a two-colored job. “Done 
In petroleum on a September Morn.” A cartload of finished work so embellished 
will move the boss to tears. 

In conclusion: No light is won by prayer and fasting. Militant tactics are 
absolutely essential to success whether we think it ideal or not, for the direct 
action of die boss makes live methods on the part of strikers imperative. 
Sabotage is a modest little word which simply means that it will be cheaper 
for the boss to come across than to fight back when labor speaks. For labor 
after all is the boss, it creates and should dispose at its own sweet will and 
pleasure. 

Ttie New Unionism Educational Club wishes you abundant success and shall 
continue to watch your tight with interest. 

1’L'm.uiTV Committee. 

(Allied Printing Trades Label No. Jo, Oakland.) 

We append hereto copy of pamphlet Organized Felony, 1 which was issued by 
the Franklin Printing Trades’ Association during die strike, ami which gives 
the views of the association regarding industrial conditions in San Francisco. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Franklin Printing Trades’ Association, 
By ,1. D. Koantkee, ticcrcturi/. 

San Francisco, ticiiicmbcr /, ftl/j. 


x Submitted In printed form. 




EXHIBITS 


FEE EXHIBIT HO. 1. 

Collective Bargaining in the Building Trades of San Fbancihco. 

A STATEMENT of FACTS TENDING to SHOW THAT HE.VI, COLLECTIVE llAUGAlNINO DOES 

NOT EXIST HUT THAT CONDITIONS ARE UNEQUAL, UNSATISFACTORY, ANT) UN- 

ECONOM [C. 

It is Hit* understanding of 1 lie members of tin* employers’ assoeiulion, appenr- 
Ing by their ropresentutives before your honorable body, that the purpose of the 
Investigation being conducted by you is to determine the existing relations be¬ 
tween capital and labor and the cause of the present state of industrial unrest 
in fids country with a view to remedying same by recommending such correc¬ 
tive legislation as in the judgment of this commission limy lie arrived at as 
the result of examination, study, and analysis based upon your investigations 
and inquiries. 

That the commission may better understand the local cause for that lack of 
harmony in the relations of employee and employer in the building trades in San 
Francisco, this association would submit to your consideration those elements 
which are deemed by it to contribute largely to that spirit of unrest. 

There lmve been attempts in times past, on the part of the employees, by 
means of their unions, to force upon the individual members of tile employers' 
association agreements whereby said employers bind themselves by various 
articles of agreement to do or not to do certain things with reference to the 
members of the union with which they contract. The obvious result to be ob¬ 
tained by (lie unions In inducing tin* individual contractor to sign the agree¬ 
ment offered is that in any future dispute with the members of the union ns 
to the articles of tills agreement the contractor stands alone against an organ¬ 
ized body of men. It is the tight of the individual against a combination of 
individuals. 

The attempt to induce the employer to contract with the union as an indi¬ 
vidual is serious enough; hut far more serious is that sinister control which is 
at present being exercised over foremen and members of various unions in the 
different crafts, whereby these men are prevented from doing an honest day's 
work for a reasonable wage. In other words, though a man of ordinary ability 
in any craft is able to turn out a certain amount of work, this secret agreement 
or understanding prevents him from turning out that amount of work, and 
limits him to a lesser amount. 

In proportion ns tills charge is a serious one should there he given to it that 
grate consideration which it deserves. In our estimation it is serious enough 
to warrant affidavits from the employers whose very business this system tends 
to undermine. Take, for instance, the employers in the composition roofing, 
damp and water proofing business. 

. Exhibit No. 1 shows an attempt to adjust this matter of limitation of output 
peaceably. This means having failed, a lockout of all the roofing craft was de¬ 
clared by tlie muster roofers and manufacturers’ association, under date of July 
81, 1013. This muttter was referred to the building trades employers’ associa¬ 
tion— tlie employers controlling body—by the master roofers’ association. (Ex¬ 
hibits Nos, 2 and 3.) 

Exhibit No. 4 shows a report of the investigating committee sent out by the 
building trades employers’ association. On August 13, 1913, tlie agreement (Ex¬ 
hibit No. 5) was arrived at by conference between the building trades employers' 
association and the building trades council. A very short time afterwards it, 
was found, however, that in spite of tills agreement tlie pernicious practice 
of limiting the output had not been eliminated, aud further questions arose 
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between the employers anti the union which imposed hardship on the employers. 
(See Exhibits Nos. 6-14.) 

A careful perusal of these exhibits will show that in spite of continued 
communications the limitation of output still prevails, together with the other 
questions at issue, namely, the disrating of Die foreman (the employer’s agent) 
by the union and unfair competition caused by union men taking contracts 
which enable them to work below tile scale which the employer Is forced to 
pay. Moreover, no employer is allowed to work on the job himself, while the 
union man taking contracts is granted tills privilege. 

From tlie affidavits filed with this brief, referred to herein, made a part 
hereof, and marked respectively Exhibits Nos. 15-18, it will he seen tlint since 
August 14, 1913, tlie foremen of these affiants have repeatedly advised their 
employers tlint they dare not urge their men to do that amount of work each 
day which could readily lie turned out by a workman of ordinary ability in 
the craft. And why? Keen use in these affidavits it appears in many instances 
tlint, though made foremen by their employers, they were disrated by the 
union for attempting to get from tlielr men more work than that allowed by 
tlm secret understanding. And in each of these affidavits it apitears tlmt the 
foremen advise tjieir employers that they are liable not only to lie disrated, but 
will be fined, and probably suffer, if persistent in their efforts to obtain from 
(heir men a fair amount of work, physical violence. To your honorable body 
Die reasons for not setting fortli the names of these foremen is obvious. This 
limitation of output is no new thing, as evidenced by attached affidavit. 
(Exhibit No. 19.) 

We may be met by tlie statement of onr friends, tlie labor leaders, that 
this pernicious habit of limitation of output is not sanctioned by tlie Composi¬ 
tion Hoofers’ Union, No. 25, nor by the building trades council, tlie governing 
body In this Jurisdiction. And they will point with pride to tlie fact that when 
Die matter was brought to their attention in the months of July and August, 
1913. they went on record as discrediting such a practice. They will further tell 
you that Die composition roofers’ union (Local No. 25) denied on the floor 
of the council tlint tlie union had ever lmd such an agreement. And all lids 
may be true. One would hardly expect a union to go on record as limiting tlie 
amount of work its members could do. Nevertheless all their denials can 
not change Die fact that in years gone by these same men did more work for 
a duv’s wage than is now done, can not change tlie sworn statements of em¬ 
ployers of these foremen, Intimately in touch with their employees, who know 
whiit is going on, but dare not come into tlie open for fear of violence at tlie 
hands of their fellow members. 

Tlie difficulty of obtaining reliable data upon the subject of secret agreements 
to limit the output must of necessity lie our excuse for not presenting con¬ 
crete instances of such agreements existing in each craft. With this as our 
excuse we are presenting to you such evidence as we can command relating to 
tlie limitations of output, first, among carpenters; second, plasterers; and third, 
upholsterers. 

The best obtainable evidence that carpenters are careful not to overwork 
is found on page 29, in section 53, of tlie By-Tuiws and Trade Rules of tlie Bay 
Counties District Council of Carpenters and Joiners of America, adopted April 
2, 1913, a true copy of which section is annexed hereto, made a part hereof, and 
marked “ Exhibit No. 20." It rends: 

"Any earpenter can prefer charges against pace makers, and any member 
found guilty of pace setting, or rushing members, with a view of holding his 
job, and bringing up tlie other members employed to an excess standard of 
speed shall lie fined as i>er section 59.” 

“ It is submitted that no skilled laborer in San Francisco lias ever been com¬ 
pelled to be a "pacemaker” to hold ills job, and us we read the section it is 
but a flimsy cloak, carrying to its members a veiled threat .that if they give the 
best tiiat is in them for an adequate wage they will suffer as therein 
prescribed. 

Further comment upon it would lie an insult to the intelligence of your 
honorable body. 

With reference to tlie limitation of output among plasterers we have but 
to say that we are creditably informed tlint plasterers or those engaged in 
the mixing of lime nix* not allowed to mix over a specified number of barrels in 
any one working day, irrespective of whether or not tlie number allowed is a 
reasonable one, (Exhibit No. 19.) 
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It may be well in commenting upon the limitation of output to call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that at various times within years past, and even after the 
effective organization of those employing labor In the upholstering business, 
the same condition confronted the Individual employer there as Is now preva¬ 
lent among the building trades. 

We have, in this connection, the sworn affidavits of an employer, annexed 
hereto, made a part hereof, ami marked “ Exhibit No. 21,” setting forth the re¬ 
spects wherein the amount of labor among their employees has been at various 
times curtailed. Tills arbitrary limitation of the amount of work to be done 
in this trade was the very cause of that organization among their employers 
which now has become so effective in dealing with disputes between employee 
and employer. Effective to this extent, that the employee lias been brought 
to realize that if organization can strengthen the demand of the worker for bet¬ 
ter working conditions, it can make equally effective the resistance of the em¬ 
ployer to arbitrary and unwarranted demands. Any attempt to elevate the 
slow and indifferent workmen to the basis of the efficient, competent,, and willing 
man, by restricting the output of the latter to meet the position of the former, 
can only result in failure and destruction of the industry. 

Passing now from the limitation of output, let us consider the conditions con¬ 
fronting the employer with reference to apprentices seeking admission to the 
various building trades. 

The employers in the structural-iron business think the apprentice system fails 
to measure up to its necessities, in that it does not allow for a normal increase 
of membership without unduly and all too hastily crowding the apprentice into 
the journeyman class. The attention of your body is called to the fact that 
hut one apprentice is allowed to eight journeymen. A majority of jobs in this 
business are small, where a full erecting gang is made up of five men and one 
engineer, but no apprentice is allowed. The work is particularly hazardous, 
and the annual death and disability rale high. The nature of the work forces 
the older men to find other employment. Were the apprentices in fids craft to 
serve the time necessary to make them proficient journeymen, the restriction 
placed upon their number would not supply recruits for the ranks to take the 
places of those who drop oat, much less provide for a normal increase, unless 
some expedient were adopted. It follows that there are many journeymen who 
have served only a month or two as apprentices, who, for that reason, are not and 
can not be capable all around men, yet they must be paid the regular scale of 
wage. 

That this condition should lie remedied needs no argument. 

The apprenticeship system in the slieet-metal trades, though somewhat differ¬ 
ent, works upon the employer just as great a hardship and acts as a boomerang 
to the apprentice. 

Looking at the laws governing live apprenticeship system, we find the by-laws 
of Local Union No. 104, of San Francisco, Cal., Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter¬ 
national Alliance, article 14, section 6 (Exhibit No. 22), states thut apprentices 
when starting at the trade shall be required to apply to the executive board for 
registration. Tills section provides that no employer can place a boy as an 
apprentice in a shop unless said boy lias been registered as an apprentice by 
the executive board of the Union, and should the employer desire to register 
any particular boy, before said boy can be placed in his shop, lie must wait 
until the boys already registered by the union have been placed as apprentices. 
In many cases it lias been found almost impossible to get any particular boy 
registered and placed in any particular shop . 

Article 14, section 3 of the same by-laws, states that ail apprentice members 
shall appear before the examining board once every six months and shall have an 
increase in wages from time to time, at the discretion of the board. This sum 
is increased from time to time by said board, and the boy is warned that he 
can not work for any firm under the rate set by said examining board. In 
practice it is found that after a period ranging from a year to 18 months the 
rate set by the union is greater than the boy cau earn, with the limited knowl¬ 
edge he has attained in this period. 

Practically tills system, therefore, works an elimination of these boys from 
the trade, because they are obliged, by union law, to demand more from the 
employer than their earning capacity is capable of producing. 

Article 14, section 4, of the by-laws of the same union states that every appren¬ 
tice member shall have his rating established on his card, same to be his rating 
for six months. This condition has been presented to the local union many times 
without favorable results to the boy. A careful perusal of the general prln- 
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triples of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Interimtional Allluure will 
show, under the heading, “General principles” (apprenticeship) (Exhibit No. 
23), the following statement: 

“ We favor the adoption of a legal apprenticeship system, the parents bind¬ 
ing the boy to remain at least three years, and the employer binding himself 
on his part to teach the trade of sheet-metal worker, but such employer shall 
not have more than one apprentice for every six journeymen in ills employ.” 

The employers also favor a legal apprenticeship of three years. 

The apprentice, then, because of his inability to earn the wage insisted on by 
the union, must, after wasting a year or 18 mouths, remain cither an inefficient 
mechanic or seek other employment. 

Turning to the case of the lighting fixture hangers’ union we have a con¬ 
crete example of the policy of this union regarding those seeking to enter. The 
letters in connection with this case (si-e Exhibit No. ”1) show an honest at¬ 
tempt by a boy to gain admission to this union. The union failed to respond 
to his personal request. The matter was then taken up by the lighting fixture 
club, the association of employers in this trade, and to their letter requesting 
that some action he taken by the union no response was forthcoming. 

The letter by the club is attached hereto, made a part hereof, and marked 
“Exhibit No. *25.” Here, then, deliberate lack of action on the part of the 
union prevents n man from taking up a trade to his liking and forces him into 
some other line of activity.- We strongly favor the elimination of the restric¬ 
tion of apprenticeship, believing that otery boy in America should have the 
opportunity to learn a trade. 

Let us now turn to some of the working rules among the crafts that inflict 
an unnecessary hardship on the employer and contribute to that strong current 
of dissatisfaction all too prevalent. 

It is most important to note in this connection that the employer Is seldom, 
if ever, consulted when the union contemplates any change either in its wage 
scale or its working rules and conditions. Whenexcr changes are made the 
union men only consider their own welfare and not that of the employer, the 
owner, or the public. 

Another and most important consideration not to he overlooked is the fact 
that the unions are in the habit of referring to their rules and regulations ns 
the Into whenever discussions arise concerning subjects covered by these same 
rules and regulations. 

Thus the unions, arrogating to themselves now or for whieli there is no war¬ 
rant, eonsfitutc themselves a government within a government. Tins attitude, 
it persisted in, will foster in the mind of union labor the belief tlmi their law 
is the line, and as such should control without reference to State or Federal 
law. 

A situation which can not tie passed without comment is to bo found in cases 
where the building trades council have cited individual employers of union 
men in various crafts to appear before the executive hoard of the council 
“ that the board may learn fully your position in connection wilh a grievance 
of the union against your linn, which lias boon referred to this board for such 
action as the case may warrant under the laws, rules, and regulations of the 
Building Trades Council of San Francisco.” (See Exhibits Nos. 20-27-2S.) 

The employer, in the dark as to the nature of the grievance, can not properly 
prepare for such a hearing as lie may be granted, but goes before tins executive 
board assured of one thing, that ad ion will lie taken under the laws, so called, 
rules, and regulations of the council. 

In the by-laws of Local No. 104 of tlie shoot metal workers (Exhibit No. 22) 
we find the fuel to keep the fire of unrest kindled. Your attention is called to 
sections 24 and 25 of these by-laws: 

Section 24 reads: 

“ No withdrawal card will he Issued to any member of this union who desires 
to go into business if he is still going to handle tools and work at the sheet-metal 
trade.” 

Section 25 reads: 

"Ail employers actively engaged at (lie trade shall carry an employers’ card 
and pay $1.50 per month for the same, except that only one such card will he 
issued to any one firm, and all other members of said firm who desire to work 
at the trade must be members of this union.” 

As the union has jurisdiction over an employer who hires members of this 
union, as to the scale of wages paid such members, these sections work a hard¬ 
ship upon such employers, because union men carrying an employers’ curd can 
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enter the contracting business and work for any amount per day they see fit. 
The employer, compelled to make a profit on the men employed at the union 
scale of $5.50 per day. must meet in competition these journeymen turned con¬ 
tractors, who in figuring any contract can charge uguinst their labor any sum 
they see fit Those men, figuring contracts, as stated above, are members of the 
same union to which the employer, not working with tools himself, must pay 
the scale of $5.50 per day. 

It is also an established fact that such men are enable'll to work longer hours 
than those prescribed by article 13, section 3, of the same by-laws (Exhibit 
No. 22), which states that eight hours shall constitute a day's work to be per¬ 
formed between the hours of 8 a. m. to 5 p. in. and on Saturdays from 8 a. lit. 
to 12 m. 

Business agents of the unions demand and have access to the shops run under 
union conditions. This, as every practical business man must know, is detri¬ 
mental to the discipline of the establishment; undermines the authority of the 
employer and robs him of producing time for which lie must pay without return. 

The conditions outlined above are such as have brought almut unwise com¬ 
petition among the several crafts engaged in the building business. 

The same condition of affairs exists in the composition roofing and damp- 
proofing business where the journeymen are able to go out and take contracts, 
figuring their own labor at what they see fit, thus cutting under the prices of the 
employers of this class of labor who are compelled, to pay journeymen’s wages 
to the men. (Exhibits Nos. 22A and 2211.) 

In connection with the working rules of the concrete workers, section 7 of 
the By-Laws of the Cement Workers Union, Local No. 1, American Brotherhood 
of Cement Workers (Exhibit No. 2!)), requires the members to refuse to work 
under a foreman not rated its a finisher in that union. The employer claims 
that the foreman should not he forced to he a member of the union. 

Under the rules governing the Bay District Council of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America (Exhibit No. 20), we find on page 23, section 25, the following: 

“Anyone, other than the contractor, giving instructions to the men on the job 
must he a member of the union and receive at least $t per day more than the 
minimum rate of wage. For violation of this section subject to a fine as per 
section 50. (See sec. 9.)'' 

It is thought by the employers in this business that before the foreman should 
receive extra pay there should be at least five men in bis craft employed on the 
job. Again a rule deemed most unfair is the following, found on page 28, 
.section 54: 

" No member Khali alter any mistake he lias made on a job or make up for 
lost time, e.ecept it le done on the employer’s time, under penalty of a fine as per 
section 50.” 

It is submitted that any employee making an error should lie compelled to 
correct It: on his own time; that every workman should he responsible for Ids 
own errors. 

Among the rules governing the employees of the cabinet manufacturers (Ex¬ 
hibit No. 30), we find on page 24, section 30, as follows: 

“Any member discharged In the forenoon shall receive pay until noon, and If 
discharged In the afternoon shall receive pay until 5 o’clock; provided that 
said member be not notified of the fact at least four hours prior to the time of 
his lay-off.” 

It is submitted that any man discharged for cause should be paid only for the 
actual time he has worked. 

As in the case of the Sheet Metal Workers, where journeymen may turn con¬ 
tractors, and figure a job, charging against their own labor what they see fit, so 
It Is with the composition roofers (Exhibit No. 31), as evidenced by article 1, 
section 8, of the Constitution and By-Laws of the International Brotherhood of 
Composition Hoofers’ Union. Men in this trade can go to contracting and the 
journeymen will work for them, whereas an employer can not touch a tool but 
what the men will quit. 

The structural steel business is prolific with examples of hardships worked 
upon both employer and men seeking employment in that trade, caused by the 
unwarranted stand taken by the unions In various trade matters. 

Tlie erection of structural steel in San Francisco and In any locality where 
men from San Francisco work Is under the absolute domination of the bridge 
and structural iron workers’ union. 

This statement is aptly illustrated by an oceurrence In Fresno, 200 miles from 
San Francisco, In June, 1912, The affidavit annexed hereto, made a part hereof 
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and marked “ Exhibit No. 32,” stales the facts correctly, untl we will not liere 
repeat them. Suffice it to say that to our minds the acts of the union in calling 
off the men were entirely unwarranted. 

Another illustration of the tactics of this union is found in the statement of 
facts set forth to the affidavit annexed hereto, made a part hereof, ami marked 
“Exhibits Nos. 33-34.” We will only add that the job in question was. without 
warrant, as afterwards admitted by the union, tied up for three days with re¬ 
sulting loss to the contractor, for which he had no redress. 

That the domination of the union is effective is further evidenced by the fact 
that it is successfully insisted upon by the union that the rules and regulations 
mode by the Sun Francisco local shall apply to jobs many miles from San 
Francisco. Evidence of this fact is found in the affidavit marked “ Exhibit No. 
32,” heretofore refred to, wherein the workmen in this cruft were called from 
the Fresno job until the 75 cents per hour scale was agreed to. 

That this union has used its power to deprive men willing to abide by all its 
rules from working under its jurisdiction is evidenced by the Fisher case. Ill 
June, 1912, one G. S. Fisher moved his family from Salt Lake City to San 
Francisco. In September, 15)12, he was one of the organizers of a corporation 
about to egage in the general erecting business. The San Francisco union 
learned that lie had been working for the American Bridge Co. on some non¬ 
union work in Arizona and called 1dm before their executive committee. He 
appeared and stated uneriuivoeally that it was his intention to abide by their 
rules and regulations. Nevertheless, the union, without the slightest evidence 
of antagonism on his part, notiiied the corporation that they could not work for 
it as long us Mr. Fisher was connected with it. This action deprived Fisher 
of the opportunity to make a living at his calling and forced him, with his 
family, to leave San Francisco. (Extiibit No. 35.) 

The bricklayers’ union has furnished us with a situation which has caused 
a volume of correspondence to pass between the general contractors associa¬ 
tion, Bricklayers’ I'uion No. 7, the building trades council, and the masons and 
builders’ association. (See Exhibits No. 36-39.) This correspondence covers a 
period dating from February 20, 15)13, to the present time, and the end is not 
yet. 

The controversy was brought into lieiug by rule No. 5 of Article XII of an 
iinstrument entitled “ Reciprocal agreement,” containing the articles of agree¬ 
ment to he entered into between the individual contractors, on the one side, 
and Sun Francisco Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, on the other. (Exhibit No. 36.) 
Tills rule reads as follows: 

Rule No. 5: “ For the purpose of enabling Bricklayers’ Union No. T to enforce 
a higher standard of work and for the purpose of raising n fund to combat the 
further encroachment of the powerful moneyed interests that are endeavoring 
to discourage the use of brick as a building material, every brick contractor 
shall pay to the secretary of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 one-half of 1 per cent on 
all brick jobs contracted by him within the county of San Francisco, the one- 
lnrlf of 1 per cent to apply on all labor performed by bricklayers and on all 
material handled by bricklayers and to extend to both contract and percentage 
work.” 

In answer to a question by the secretary of the general contractors’ associ¬ 
ation, iu a letter under date of October t, 15)13 (see Exhibit No. 37), asking for 
information as to the attitude or (lie bricklayers’ union toward general con¬ 
tractors doing their own brickwork, a reply was sent (see Exhibits Nos. 38- 
39) advising that such contractor would he deemed a brick contractor, and as 
such subject to the rule requiring the payment of one-half of 1 per cent tax on 
ati brickwork. 

Following this stand by the union, and that important brickwork then being 
dime might not be tied up, the general contractors concerned puld this tax 
under protest. (Exhibits Nos. 40-42.) 

Briefly, the objections to such an unwarranted demand are: 

First. That it would add to the cost of bnilding construction 15 to 20 per 
cent. If one union Is justified in imposing a tax for the avowed purpose of 
promoting the welfare of the (Taft., it would be equally fair for all other 
unions to impose a like tax. This extra and unfair load on the cost of a 
building Increases the necessary original Investment, and the ultimate value of 
the building is in nowise increased by the payment of this tax. The owner 
liesitates to build, because investment of the same sums along otlier lines 
would yield better returns. Thus agreements of this nature ultimately Injure 
these framing them. 
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Second. In miy controversy arising tinder the contract, which, by its terms, 
must be submitted to an arbitration board, the general contractor has no repre¬ 
sentation. 

Third. The general contractor Is culled upon to pay a tax into the treasury 
of a union, in the promotion of whoso welfare he is no more interested than in 
that of any other union. 

Not content with forcing the general contractor to pay the tax above referred 
to, we find that the bricklayers’ union refuse to work on any building owned 
or to be built by one who 1ms not paid the workmen’s wages or settled in full 
for the brick materials used, in spite of the fact that the brick contractor may 
have received his money in full, and with this should have paid for the mate¬ 
ria],s and labor. (See Exhibit No. 43.) Tims their arbitrary union-made law 
forces tiie owner or general contractor to pay a second time for work or mate¬ 
rials already settled for when the brick contractor was paid in full. (See 
Exhibit No. 44.) 

Tims we find the bricklayers' union, by this action, contributing their quota 
to the troubles of the already overburdened contractor; but more Important 
still, further complicating the already complex machinery of the building In¬ 
dustry. 

Another glaring example of (lie ill-considered action of unionism is furnished 
us in the controversy between union labor and the master housesmiths’ asso¬ 
ciation, concerning the demand of the IlousesmUhs and Architectural Iron 
Workers’ Union, No. 178, for an eight-hour day. 

The question, pending for several years, was brought to a climax by the no- 
lilicalion of the building trades council under date of May 34. 1913 (see 
Exhibit No. 45), that the eiglit-hour day would prevail in this craft after 
August 26, 1912. 

The master liousesiniths’ association immediately took the matter up with 
the central body, the building trades employers' association, and they in turn 
referred it to a subcommittee for investigation. The report of this committee 
(see Exhibit No. 40) unequivocally indorsing the action of the master house- 
smiths in refusing to grant the eight-hour day, was adopted by the central body. 
A committee was appointed (see Exhibit No. 47) to represent the employers, 
and given full power to net. Finally, on August 24, 1912, the building trades 
council conceded that the union demand for an eight-hour day should be with¬ 
drawn. (See Exhibit No. 48.) 

It is to be regretted that the building trades council interested, ns we as¬ 
sume it is, in the welfare of the building industry, .should, in the first instance 
and without careful investigation, have indorsed the action of (lie housesmiths’ 
union. Heretofore, we were led to believe that tills governing body, while 
zealous for the welfare of its several units, the local unions, served the further 
and equally important duty of acting as a check upon the unwarranted de¬ 
mands of these same unions. 

The conduct of the building trades council in the instance just, cited forces 
us to conclude that it sanctions the ill-advised demands of the unions without 
proper investigation of the economic conditions surrounding the industry 
affected. 

It is most important, at this point, to state that it is action such as was here 
taken tiiat serves as ilie warrant to the employer for forming, with Ids fellow 
employers, a body powerful enough to deal with organized unionism. Had no 
such employers’ body existed the structural iron industry of tills city would 
have been dealt a death blow. 

One would think that the action of the governing labor body in this Juris¬ 
diction would control the union. But no—for we find on August 20, 1912, 
it became necessary for the employers again to address the building trades 
council (see Exhibit No. 49) to advise the latter that the union men refused 
to accept the action of the council, anil refused to go to work except on the 
basis of the eight-hour day. After a threat by the building trades council to 
form a new union if the men refused to return under the old conditions, the 
housesmiths’ union finally returned to work. 

What a sorry spectacle is here presented, when the building industry of tills 
city can be tied up for several days because union labor lmd made arbitrary 
demands—the fulfillment of which would destroy one of the city's most im¬ 
portant industries. 

Another example of the arbitrary and unwarranted stand of union labor is 
to be found in the action of the hoisting engineers. This union, contrary to the 
settled law of the building trades council requiring a 90-day notice to the em- 
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ployer in all matters wherein the working hours or the rate of wages to be 
paid are Involved, gave to the employers In tills craft a 24-liour notice of a 
change relating to the wage to he paid to their engineers. 

Immediately the matter was taken up by the erectors’ association, under date 
of August 2, 1913. (See Exhibit No. 50.) From tills time till December 8, 
1913, through a volume of correspondence (sec Exhibits Nos. 51-55) between 
the erectors’ association, the building trades employers’ association, and Mr. 
P. H. McCarthy, as president of tiie building trades council, the question of the 
necessity of a 90-(lay notice of the change in wage contemplated was considered. 

The result of this correspondence and the ultimatum issued by tiie employers 
under date of September 15, 1913 (see Exhibit No. 50), together with the meet¬ 
ings had between the building trades council (see Exhibit No. 57) and tiie 
representatives of the associations most closely concerned was finally embodied 
in the agreement of December 8, 1913 (see Exidbit No. 58). The contention on 
tiie one side by tiie erectors’ association that the 00-day notice had not been 
given and that the notice actually given (the 24-liour notice) would not be 
recognized, and on the other side by P. 11. McCarthy, representing tiie building 
trades council, that a 90-day notice was not required, and would, therefore, not 
be given, was decided in favor of the erectors’ association. Of tills decision 
the employers were notified by letter under date of September 19, 1913. 
(See Exhibit No. 59.) This letter, in that it contains tiie formal notice of the 
change in wage to become effective 90 days from its date, admits that such a 
notice was necessary. Tills admission establishes beyond argument tiie very 
contention for which tiie employer was working and shows tiie correctness of 
the position first taken h.v the erectors’ association. 

During a portion of the time that this controversy was being carried on the 
men were out on strike, tying up this brunch of tiie building industry, thus 
entailing upon those employers engaged in the erection of buildings a serious 
iinancial loss. Against the union, the cause of this loss, tiie employer lias no 
redress. 

Another and important feature wherein the employers’ association is vitally 
interested is to lie found in wlmt may lie called the jurisdictional disputes con¬ 
stantly arising between the different crafts. These are brought about by the 
claim of one craft that another is performing work that should properly be 
performed by tiie iirst cruft. While they are fighting the matter out the work 
is tied up and the contractor must stand idly and helpelssly by until a labor 
leader comes to Ids rescue and brings the warring unions to their senses; and 
no matter what tiie result, tiie contractor is tiie one who loses, and often 
heavily and without redress. 

A glaring example of this class of dispute between the different craft unions 
is to be found in the controversy between tiie plasterers’ union and the car¬ 
penters’ union. Without going into great detail, the facts are that before the 
erection of any buildings on the fairgrounds the building trades council filed 
with the exposition officials a statement as to the conditions of labor which 
should govern within the exposition grounds. It was understood that these 
conditions would be satisfactory to tiie labor unions of tiie city. 

When the framing and nailing up of staff work on the machinery hall was 
to he undertaken the building trades council determined that (lie work prop¬ 
erly belonged to the carpenters, and exposition officials and contractors were 
so notified and figured accordingly (Exhibit No. 60). Plasters’ union, Local 
No. 66, objecting to tiie ruling of tiie council, went on strike and were declared 
unfair by the building trades council. Tiie plastering contractors on tiie ma¬ 
chinery hall, in accordance with tiie ruling of the building trades council, 
decided that this work should properly be done by carpenters. The union 
plasterers went on strike. The controversy lasted for several weeks and one 
plastering contractor suffered a loss amounting to about $3,500 as tiie direct 
cause of the strike in question. 

After various conferences back and forth and submission to the American 
Federation of Labor (Exhibits Nos. 61-62), the general contractors finally, on 
December 1, 1913, decided to proceed with the carpenters only. During all this 
time this class of work was being done, one-half by the carpenters nnd helpers, 
at $5 per day and $2.50 per day, respectively, and one-half by the plasterers and 
hod carriers at $7 and $5 per day, respectively. Again the plasterers walked 
out, this time not only on the exposition work, but on all plastering work through¬ 
out the entire city. Again the building trades council voted that the carpenters 
should do the work, and after the refusal of the plasterers to return to work 
they were ousted from the council. The building trades council finally decided 
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to form n new union of plasterers, anil this was (lone. It might be noted In pass¬ 
ing Unit various other branches of the building industry decided that the stand 
taken by the building trades council in awarding this work to the carpenters 
should be supported. (Exhibits Nos. 63-64.) 

During the period from January 7 to January 16 considerable plastering 
work was actually done throughout the city, but often accompanied by cases 
of violence. It is unnecessary to go into details concerning cases wherein vio¬ 
lence was committed except to call attention to Exhibits Nos. 65-66; affidavits by 
reputable and well-known citizens of San Francisco, setting forth the actual 
acts of violence witnessed by them during the strike. It nmy be well to note in 
passing the attitude of some of otic public officials (see Exhibits No. 67-73), 
and as a sorry commentary upon the inefficiency of some of our police courts, 
when those who were guilty of unwarranted violence were brought to trial and 
found guilty, they were given nothing worse than probation. 

After Plasterers’ Union No. 66 had walked out (be building trades council, 
through Us business agent, went to various cities In their endeavor to Induce 
outside plasterers to come to San Francisco, and the general contractors adver¬ 
tised also In many oilier cities for plasterers. Definite promises were made to the 
general contractors by the president of the building trades council that Plaster¬ 
ers’ Union No. 06 would have to affiliate themselves with the new Plasterers’ 
Union No. 1 before they could work again In San Francisco. The final settlement 
of tills jurisdictional dispute was reached at a meeting held January 16, 1014. 
(See Exhibit 74.) To show the lack of consideration with which the building 
trades council treated the general contractors who stood shoulder to shoulder 
witli the council In their endeavor to bring outside plasterers Into the city 
it is but necessary to state that at tins conference at which the controversy was 
settled tlie general contractors were not invited to be present. The old plas¬ 
terers’ union, Local No. 66. withdrew their demands, were reinstated in the coun¬ 
cil, and the plasterers who had joined the new union, Local No. 1. were politely 
informed that if they desired to continue as journeymen in this city they could 
do so only upon paying a $30 initiation fte, and becoming members of Local 
No. 66. 

Again did the building trades council repudiate its solemn promise to the 
general contractors and the outside plasterers who had come into the city when It 
insisted upon their joining the old Local No. 06. Further than this, the same 
council refused to contribute anything toward the return of these outside plas¬ 
terers to the place from which they hud been brought. Inasmuch as the' gen¬ 
eral contractors were, in a measure, responsible for the presence of these out¬ 
side journeymen, they felt themselves called upon to and did contribute some- 
tiling over $1,006 to defray the expenses of the return of these journeymen to 
the places from which they had come. 

This controversy, extending as it did over a number of months, was the cause 
of incalculable damage to tlie building trades generally, to the general contractors, 
to the laboring man, and added to the already unenviable record of union labor 
in regard to their failure in keeping a promise or agreement made with their 
employers when against their interest to do so. 

Another instance of the inability of the crafts to work harmoniously one with 
(he other is found in a review of tlie jurisdictional dispute between the bridge 
and structural iron workers’ union and the stevedores’ union. 

The facts in this case are ns follows; The steelwork for Pier No. 26 on the 
San Francisco water front was unloaded from a steamer to a barge by members 
of the stevedores’ union. Tlie barge was then towed alongside of Pier No. 26, 
and the unloading from the barge to the new pier was commenced with a float¬ 
ing derrick by the Crowley’s Launch & Tugboat Co. The structural iron¬ 
workers’ union claimed this work and backed up their claim with the threat 
that tlie entire job would lie declared unfair if the Crowley Co. did not dis¬ 
charge their regular crew and employ the members of the structural Iron¬ 
workers’ union. 

During tlie year 1012 there was brought to the serious attention of every 
business organization in San Francisco the fact that the Pacific Northwest was 
about to boycott all of our goods. The truth of this sweeping assertion is 
proved by Exhibits Nos. 75-80, which cover protests from business firms and 
commercial organizations scattered throughout tlie States of Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington. Protests and inquiries poured in upon us by letter and telegraph, 
demanding explanations and inquiring from us as to the true situation. 

The open letter of Mr. William (lerstle, one of the foremost of our citizens 
and president of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce during the year 
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1910-11, gives us n masterly summing up of the facts concerning the embargo 
on lumber. 

Ill 1901, 1903, and 1906, the mill owners of thus city and the journeymen 
mil linen’s union entered into certain agreements. (See Exhibits Nos. 81 to 83, 
inclusive.) Owing to the terms of section 5 of the 1901 agreement, an embargo 
was placed upon one of the principal products of the great Northwest country, 
finished pine and fir. This agreement, once in force, was rigidly adhered to, 
and the embargo has ever since been, and still is, in effect. (See Exhibit 76.) 

In justification to the mill owners, however, it must be said that for seven 
months they fought the union and fought this agreement, but because of Hie 
strength of-the union were compelled to yield and accept its terms. 

Seemingly, clause 5 of this agreement was inserted at the behest of the mill 
owners and acceded to by the building trades council in exchange for conces¬ 
sions by the mill owners. On analysis, however, it is seen to ho nothing but a 
weapon in the hands of the union to compel outside lumber, though h finished 
product, first to puss through the hands of local union men to entitle it to the 
local union label. 

Thus the building trades council, by forcing on the planing mill owners, as 
compared with competitive points, first, a higher wage schedule for journeymen 
mlllmen, and, second, a reduction of the working hours, compels the mill owner 
to complain that he can not compete with the finished lumber products of these 
competitive points. The building trades council, well knowing that the finished 
products from these competitive points cost the manufacturer loss than the 
local product, refuses the former admittance by refusing to bundle it, ns shown 
in section 60 of the By-Laws and Trade Itules of Bay Counties District Council 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, adopted April 2, 1913. (Exhibit No. 20.1 

Section 00 roads: “Any member working unfair material on a job shall bo 
fined as per section 59.” 

Tills is an example of the danger Into which blind union labor, by forcing its 
agreements upon the employer, may lead not only a single Industry, but the 
entire community, nay the entire State. That this danger is not new is evi¬ 
denced by tile fact that these agreements cover a period of several years. 

The refusal of the building trades council and Its affiliated organizations to 
handle any materials coming from any mill working contrary to the prescribed 
number of hours and wages contained in the agreement or employing “union 
mechanics” but working under union rules other than the union rules applying 
to San Francisco, created a monopoly in favor of flic local mlllmen. This 
embargo, in practice, is effected by the union men erecting buildings refusing to 
use in those buildings any millwork not bearing the local union label. 

Thus it is that sized lumber, coming from mills in or out of the State em¬ 
ploying union labor and paying union wages, must first ho passed through the 
sizing machine of the San Francisco mills before being allowed to be lists I in 
the erection or trimming of buildings In this city. 

Prior to this agreement becoming effective Sail Francisco exported ouch 
month a large number of carloads of finished mill stuff as against but a very 
few carloads which it now sends out. Tills solely the result of tills agree¬ 
ment, carries with it the loss of many thousands of dollars to this city. 

And were the evils arising from this contract to stop here it would he serious 
enough. But this is a comparatively minor cause for complaint as compared with 
that greater evil to which tills agreement lias given birth. Tt is tills—members 
of unions in the electrical materials and other specialty trades, seeing, through 
agreements similar to this, the means of effecting monopolies in the communi¬ 
ties within their jurisdiction, are forcing upon their employers contracts em¬ 
bodying the same restrictions us above set fortli as to the handling of materials 
coming from outside shops. 

The insidious Influence of tills mlllmen’s agreement lias swept over tlie 
broad Northwest and is felt as far East as Denver. 

A concrete example of an attempt by a local union to sign up the Individual 
employer may be found In the contract offered by the painters' union to the 
master painters. 

Annexed to and forming a part of the agreement submitted by District Coun¬ 
cil of Painters No. 8, of San Francisco (see Exhibit No. 84) was a so-called 
“Memorandum of agreement.” This memorandum is quite lengthy, and we 
quote hut a single section therefrom, showing the extent to which this union 
presumed to go in an attempt to dominate the business of the employer. 

Section 6, page I, of said memorandum reads as follows: 

“ It is expressly understood that we demand specifications In all contracts en¬ 
tered into during the life of this agreement, as to work and labor, he enforced. 
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The following are granted the privilege of investigating all specifications o.i 
jobs where three men or less are employed: The charge man, the steward, 
officials of the P. I). 0., and the representatives of the painting contractor; on 
jobs where more than three are employed, an additional man from among the 
men on the job, to be chosen by the men, and if for any reason such man leaves 
the job another man to be chosen by the men to replace him.” 

We wish your honorable body especially to consider tills “demand.” The 
union “demands” that specifications as to work and labor be enforced and 
grants to their own men the privilege of inspecting the specifications. This 
“demand” in its very audacity is the peer of any yet brought to our notice, 
and once acceded to we would not bo surprised to learn that the contractor 
laid made his employee his partner. 

The reason employers object to being called upon to sign any kind of an 
agreement with a union is because such agreements invariably contain terms 
and conditions relating to questions which, from their nature, must always be 
left for the decision of the executive or the person responsible for the conduct 
of the business. 

It lias been the open and persistent slogan of union labor that “Collective 
bargaining” was their only salvation. Tiny recognize their power, wielded by 
a collective demand, hut seldom, if ever, deal with any but the individual em¬ 
ployer tsee Exhibits Nos. 20, 27, and 28) unless forced to do so by that employer 
referring the demand made upon him to the employers’ organization. And 
tills in spite of the fact that the union well knows that the employers have 
an active organization. 

Coming now to the last cause of dispute, but by no means the least important, 
the question of a comparison of the wages received by the different crafts in 
various parts of this country must claim our attention. If it is argued that the 
Pacific coast is a section peculiar to itself, and that the wages paid locally 
should, for ft fair comparison, he considered in connection with the average 
wage paid on this const, we submit the following figures, the result of careful 
analysis of figures taken from the (aides of the building Contractors’ Council 
of Chicago. These tables are adopted as correct by the United States Govern¬ 
ment. in their investigation of labor conditions. (Exhibit No. 85.) 

These figures show that the Sun Francisco scale, right through, averages 
05} cents per hour. The Pacific coast average from the above exhibit and 
covering the same artisans averaged 00.36 cents per hour. This makes the 
ban Francisco scale 11A per cent higher than the average Pacific coast scale. 

If the San Francisco average is compared with the average throughout the 
United States, the discrepancy is much greater. The artisans whose average 
wage in San Francisco is 05} cents per hour, in the United States at large, 
receive 51.79 cents tier hour. The San Francisco scale is 37A per cent higher 
than the average throughout the country at large. 

That idgii wages do not mean prosperity, and that the laborer receiving the 
high wage does not benefit thereby, are fundamental economic truths. If the 
employer pays a high wage, he must get more for ids finished product, and 
the consuming public, of which the wage earner composes by far the greater 
part, must pay. 

In conclusion, permit us to say that If this brief lint serves the purpose of 
directing the attention of your honorable tiody to the following facts, it will 
not have been submitted to you in vain: 

First. A tacit understanding or secret agreement does exist between mem¬ 
bers of various crafts, under which they do only a set amount of work each 
day, rather than a reasonable amount of work for an adequate wage. 

Second. Many of the rules in the various crafts governing the entire field 
of the apprentice system work a hardship, not only upon the employer and 
apprentice, but upon the crafts themselves, upon the advancement of the 
building industry generally, and, therefore, upon the entire community. 

Third. Many of the working rules and Conditions imposed by the unions on 
their men and on the employers are unfair to the men, and work great hard¬ 
ship on the employer, in many Instances causing the loss of money to hi* 
and benefits to no one. 

Fourth. Jurisdictional disputes between different unions, when arising, 
should be settled without a cessation of work by any union; that such disputes 
have arisen within this city within the last two years; that the unions in¬ 
volved struck or threatened to strike; that innocent third parties, the building 
contractors, have suffered, and without possibility of redress, money losses by 
reason thereof. 
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Fifth. There are in our city labor unions with strength great enough to 
force on employers agreements which effectually place an embargo on pro¬ 
ducts coming in from other States; that these States, prior to this embargo, 
purchased from California many millions of dollars worth of our goods an¬ 
nually, and that the embargo placed by us on their products threatened to 
Involve us in a commercial war with these States with the resultant loss to us 
of many millions of dollars annually. 

Sixth, The wages of all classes of artisans fn San Francisco as compared 
with the balance of the Pacific.coast arc higher and ns compared with the 
scale of wages paid throughout the country at large are higher. 

There is no collective bargaining in this city, ns I understand the terra. 
The system in vogue in this city is, the unions pass a so-called law raising the 
scale of wages or changing the working conditions; this is referred to the 
building trades council for their approval; if approved by the building trades 
council it is put in force. Sometimes notice is given and again no notice is 
given in spite of the fact that the building trades council say that one of 
tlieir laws is that a 90-days’ notice must be given before a change in wage 
or working conditions is put into effect. The employer lias no voice whatever 
in making the above-slated rules. The employer’s part consists entirely in 
making what resistance he can. This resistance lias met with no degree of 
success except in cases* of housesmiths’ trouble in the matter of eight-liour 
day in structural shops. Collective bargaining, as I understand the term, 
presumes discussion and confirmation by the parties concerned before agree¬ 
ments are made. Here there is no such discussion. The so-called agreement 
is the ultimatum of one party which tiie other party 1ms no choice but to 
accept. As bearing upon tlie.se facts which sustain this statement, and as show¬ 
ing the existing conditions in this city, I ask leave to file a supplementary 
statement with various exhibits. 

In reply to the questions submitted by your honorable body in reference to 
the conditions in the building trades, we beg to submit the following: 

The occupations represented are: Carpenters, concrete workers, lumber 
handlers, longshoremen, housesmiths, all planing-mill operators, sheet-metal 
mechanics, fixture hangers, spinners, steel erectors, tar and gravel roofers, 
painters, cabinet manufacturers, plasterers, bricklayers, hod curriers, marble- 
workers, stone setters, blacksmiths, grill workers, modelers, cabinetmakers, 
mechanics, helpers, and common laborers. 

The proportion of skilled and unskilled labor differs in the various crafts. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the mechanics applying for work in the above 
trades are efficient workmen. We are unable to give any record as to the 
percentage of native and foreign born, os as to the percentage of married or 
single men. The difficulties experienced in making use of nonunion men are 
many. Organized labor in San Francisco controls the building industry, and 
attempts to use Dominion men in this city would mean the establishment of 
the boycott, the lieing up of work, difficulty iu obtaining materials, and probably, 
ns a final result, physical violence. Finns supplying material to a job built 
with nonunion men would be notified that the job to which the material was 
being supplied was unfair, and that tlieir material would be declared unfair If 
supplied to such a job. 

Such a condition is not justifiable, ns the Constitution of the United States 
assures life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to all. There is no question 
but that a man’s liberty is curtailed when lie can not work and obtain bread 
for his family and himself, unless lie is the possessor of a union card. And 
the employer’s liberty is further curtailed when the conditions described in 
the above paragraph prevail. No body of men have the right to assume to pass 
laws as such that are in opposition to State or Federal law. 

The seasons of fluctuations that take place in the demand for labor and the 
volume of the labor supply, we believe to be small, as whether conditions in 
California do not influence the building industry to the same extent that pre¬ 
vails In the East. The volume of labor in this city increases to a small extent 
during the winter months, as building In the smaller towns Is carried on gen¬ 
erally in the summer. 

San Francisco differs to a large extent from other cities, owing to Its geo¬ 
graphical position, and the jobs nnd contractors are known by most of the 
men. In many crafts, however, the union rule demands that their mechanics 
must he hired through the business agent, or union hendqunrters, direct. This 
method is not nt all satisfactory, as It allows the union or business agent 
to discriminate against any certain employer by sending him the least efficient 
38819 '— S. Doc. 415 , 64 - 1 — vol 6 - 16 
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mechanics, and it also enables the business agent to favor his particular 
friends and supporters, and thus build up a political machine in tine union 
which in many cases works a hardship on efficient workmen, who are not 
particular friends of the business agent. 

The extent of the unemployed in the building trades, varies with different 
conditions, such as the money market, the amount of new investment in 
buildings, the cost at which said buildings can be erected, etc. The cost of 
erection of buildings necessarily includes the comparison of wages between 
this city and other places, which condition is treated at greater length earlier 
in this brief. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Building Trades Employers’ Association, 
By Grant Fee, President. 

Geo. S. MoCallum, Secretary. 


FEE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Kxhirits Accompanying a Brief Entitled “Collective Bargaining in the 
Building Trades of San Francisco, Cal.” 


State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss.: 

George S. McCnllum. being first duly sworn, deposes and says: That lie now 
is and for four years last past lias been the assistant secretary and secretary of 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association of California; that in such capaci¬ 
ties aforesaid there have come into his possession through the proper channels 
certain original affidavits, instruments, letters, telegrams, and papers of every 
kind, nature, and description, or carbon office copies thereof, prepared In the 
regular course of business of the source from which said instruments came; 
that ait of said affidavits, Instruments, letters, telegrams, and papers of every 
kind, nature, and description appearing herein, by copy attached hereto, made 
a part hereof ami marked, respectively, “ Exhibits Nos. 1 to So.” inclusive, are 
true and correct copies of said originals or carbon copies of originals so in the 
possession of your affiant, as aforesaid; that said Exhibits Nos. 1 to 85. inclu¬ 
sive, aforesaid, nnnexted hereto, and made a part hereof are the same exhibits 
referred to in that certain brief entitled “Collective bargaining in the building 
trades of Ban Francisco,” which said brief is herewith submitted, together 
with said exhibits aforesaid to the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations. 

George S. McCallkm. 

Subscribed and sworn to before ine this 31st day of August, A. D. 1014. 

[seal.] L H. Anderson, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County 

of San Francisco , State of California. 


Ex Hirin' No. 1. 


Master Roofers & Manufacturers’ Association. 

San Francisco, September 19. 19Id. 


Mr. O. A. Tvettmoe, 

Secretary San Francisco Biiildiny Trades Council, 

Building Trades Temple, San Francisco. 

Gentlemen; At a regular meeting of the master roofers and manufacturers* 
association, held to-dny, the members reported that a gentlemanly agreement 
appears to have been entered into by the journeymen roofers of Ban Francisco, 
by which a gang of roofers restrict themselves to a certain amount of labor to 
be performed each day. 

It Is said that is evidenced by the fact that Mr. Doyle, the business agent 
of the journeymen roofers’ union, lias appeared on many jobs and has instructed 
the foreman on each job ns to the number of squares in each Job and the number 
of days and hours in which he should finish such job. 
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The members of tbe master roofers and manufacturers’ association feel that 
an injustice is being done them through this agreement, and I was instructed 
to communicate with you on this subject and respectfully request that your 
honorable body take such steps as may be necessary to adjust this matter in 
accordance with the rides of the building trades council. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Secretary Master Roofers anil Manufacturers’ Association. 


Exhibit No. 2. 

Master Hookers and Manufacturers’ Association, 

San Francisco, .full/ 31. IP/3. 
To tlie Buii.dino Trades Employers’ Association, 

533 Pacific Building, San Francisco. 

Gentlemen: Whereas Union Local No. 2o of the International Brotherhood, 
Composition Hoofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers, have agreed among them¬ 
selves as individuals to limit and are limiting the amount of work they shall 
perform in a day of eight hours; and whereas this agreement Is further 
strengthened by the persistence of their business agent in visiting jobs, measur¬ 
ing same, and conveying in a secret manner to (lie men Ihe amount of time they 
shall put on a given job and the number of squares of roofing they shall per¬ 
form during each eight hours of work; and whereas our members on account 
of the output being limited are suffering severe financial loss through such 
curtailment of output; and whereas this association has been unable to obtain 
any relief through a conference with the executive committee of the lmiilling 
trades council on account of Union Local No. 25, denying as a laxly, when In 
front of the building trades council, the existence of such an agreement; and 
whereas this association has ample proof that die amount of work is being so 
(Urtniled; and whereas we are unable to cope with this situation ns an indi¬ 
vidual association: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, as affiliated members of the building trades employers' 
association, hereby request that the building trades employers’ association take 
such action as they may deem necessary to obtain relief from these conditions as 
set forth above; and we furuther urge that such action he immediate and 
urgent. 

Wo would further state that iho undersigned executive committee have been 
given full power to act in this matter by the unanimous vote of their 
association. 

.1. H. Plunkett. 

John W. Bender. 

W. S. Greenfield. 


Exhibit No. 3. 

Master Roofers and Manufacturers’ Association, 

San Francisco, JuI/i 30, Hi 13. 
To the Buri.niNo Trades Employers’ Association, 

5'i3 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : The master roofers and manufacturers’ association requested 
the president of this body to call tins special meeting, as This association de¬ 
sires cooperation and assistance of the building trades employers’ association 
in remedying the obnoxious condition that exists at present in the roofing 
business. 

Union Local No. 25 of the International Brotherhood, Composition Roofers, 
Damp and Waterproof Workers, have agreed among themselves as individuals 
to limit, and are limiting, the amount of work they shall perform in a day of 
eight hours, such limitations being 30 squares in eight working hours for four 
men. This agreement is further strengthened by the persistence of ilieir busi¬ 
ness agent in visiting jobs, measuring same, and conveying in a secret manner to 
tlie men the amount of time they shall put. on a given job, and the number of 
squares of roofing they shall perform during each eight hours of work, and 
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our members on account of tlie output being limited are suffering severe finan¬ 
cial loss through such curtailment of output. 

This association has been unable to obtain any relief through a conference 
with the executive committee of the buildings trades council on account of 
Union Local No. 25 denying, as a body, when in front of the building trades 
council, the existence of such an agreement. This association has ample proof 
that the amount of work is being so curtailed, and it is our purpose to submit 
same at this time. 

We are unable to cope with this situation ns an individual association, and 
therefore, as affiliated members of the building trades employers’ association, 
request that the building trades employers' association take such action as they 
may deem necessary to obtain relief from these conditions, ns set forth above. 

In order to make our position clear we have here set fortli the things which 
we believe we have an absolute right in all justice to demand before our 
employees are allowed to return to work: 

1. We demand the elimination of the curtailment of output. 

2. We demand that the business agent be no longer allowed to go on a job 
except with the permission of the contractor performing same, and in no case 
during working hours. 

3. We demand that one apprentice be allowed with each three journeymen 
roofers. 


4. We demand that an apprentice be allowed to perform any work whatever 
in connection with the application of roofs. 

5. We demand that union roofers, working in San Francisco, Oakland, Ala¬ 
meda, Berkeley, Emeryville, Piedmont, San Leandro, Haywards, and Richmond 
shall work under the same working roles ns in San Francisco. 

6. We demand that the roofing contractor shall lie allowed to use his own 
discretion in the number of men required on any and all jobs. 

7. We demand that in future if there are any charges or claims against any 
members or member of the master roofers and manufacturers’ association, such 
charges or claims shall be submitted In writing to the master roofers and manu¬ 
facturers’ association direct and not to the individual member. 

8. We demand that where we are not able to get union roofers at the starting 
of a job we shall have the privilege of hiring other men to fill up the gang and 
shall be allowed to complete said job with the same gang of men. 

9. We demand that on bituminous and mastic work and asphalt paving that 
the roofers’ union shall have jurisdiction only within the building line, and that 
each journeyman lie allowed one helper, whose pay shall not exceed $2.50 
per day of eight hours. 

Willie the above outlines those tilings which we believe we should, in justice 
to the roofing business, demand, we would further suggest, subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the building trades employers’ association that the following scale of 
wages be put into effect immediately: 

Per day of eight hours: Gang foreman, $0; journeyman, $5; apprentice or 
helper, $3. 

We believe that the present scale of wages is excessive: the highest paid in 
the whole United States being $5.20 per day in Chicago. The following is the 
scale of wages paid in San Francisco at present: 

Per day of eight hours: Gang foreman, $7.50; journeyman, $6. 

Believing that (he affiliated associations will approve the justice of our de¬ 
mands, and hoping that they will indorse our position and cooperate with us in 
obtaining same, we remain. 


Yours, very respectfully, 


John W. Bender, 


F. E. Lawson, 

J. H. Pujnket, 

W. S. Gkeenejeu), 
James Cantiey, 

F. E. Irvino, 

W. J. Watson, 

Thos. H, Price, 

Executive Committee, Master Roofers and Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Exhimt No. 4. 

August 2, 1913. 

To the Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

533 Pacific Building, Ban Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : We, your committee to investigate the position and demands of 
the master roofers and manufacturers’ association, beg to report as follows: 

We have investigated the position and demands of the master roofers and 
manufacturers’ association and approve their position and find that we approve 
all the demands as attached hereto and made part of tills report. 

We recommend, however, that demand No. 7 be stricken out and disallowed, 
this covering certain matters that belong to the laws of the master roofers and 
manufacturers’ association, individually. 

We recommend also that their suggestion as to a reduction of wages he also 
approved. 

The demands as approved by the committee are as follows: 

1. We demand the elimination of curtailment of output. 

2. We demand that the business agent be no longer allowed to go on a Job 
during working hours. 

3. We demand tiiat one apprentice be allowed with each three journeymen 
roofers. 

4. We demand that an apprentice be allowed to perform any work whatever 
that a journeyman roofer can do. 

r>. We demand that union roofers working in San Francisco, San Mateo, 
Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, Emeryville, Piedmont, San Leandro, Hayward, and 
Richmond shall work under the same working rule as in San Francisco. 

6. We demand that the roofing contractor shall be allowed to use his own dis¬ 
cretion in the number of men required on any and all jobs. 

8. Wo demand that where we are not able to get, union roofers at the starting 
of a Job we shall have the privilege of hiring other men to fill up the gang and 
shall be allowed to complete such job with these some gangs of men. 

9. We demand that on bituminous and mastic work and asphalt paving that 
the roofers’ union shall have jurisdiction only within the building line and that 
each journeyman be allowed one laborer at laborer’s wages. 

We also approve of the scale of wages as suggested by the master roofers 
and manufacturers’ association: 

Per day of eight hours: Gang foreman, $C; journeyman, $5; apprentice or 
helper, $3. 

We beg to remain. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Exmiur No. 5. 

Building Tram.s Emim.oyehs’ Association of California, 

Ban Francisco, August 7-j, 1913. 

To the Building Truths Bmplogcrs’ Association and the Ban Francisco Building 

Trades Council. 

Gentlemen: We, tbe undersigned committee, appointed by the building 
trades employers’ association and the building trades council, lo discuss and 
adjudicate the controversy between the master roofers and manufacturers’ as¬ 
sociation and Local Union No. 25. International Brotherhood of Composition 
Hoofers, Damp and Water Proof Workers, bog to report that our findings in 
the case are as follows: 

It Is agreed that there shall be no curtailment or limitation of a day’s work 
by any member of Local No. 25, composition roofers, damp and water proof 
workers’ union; 

It Is further agreed that the business agent of composition roofers, damp and 
water proof workers’ union shall visit jobs only under the same conditions and 
exercising the same privileges granted to business agents of other crafts affili¬ 
ated with the building trades council. 

It is further agreed that “ article 14, section 4, of the By-Laws of Local No. 
25, International Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, Damp and Water Proof 
Workers, of January 11, 1911,” will be eliminated, and it is further agreed that 
whenever necessary, owing to the inability of the union to furnish journeymen 
roofers, the contractors shall be allowed to employ union laborers at the rate 
of $3 per day, who may become journeymen after one year’s experience. 
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It is further agreed that roofers working in Oakland, Alameda, and Berkeley 
shall work under the same conditions as maintain in San Francisco. 

It is further agreed that rooting contractors shall be allowed to use their 
own discretion as to the number of men necessary on any job. 

It is further agreed that the word “ Bituminous ” shall be eliminated from 
the fourth line of “ article 2, section 1, of the By-Laws of Local No. 25, Inter¬ 
national Brothehood of Composition Roofers, Damp and Water Proof Workers," 
and that the jurisdiction of the union shall cover work within the building line 
only. 

• It is further agreed that the present wage scale shall remain unchanged. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Building Trades Employers’Assocla- San Francisco Building Trades Couu- 
tlou: cil ■ 


R. B. Moore. 

C. H. Johnson. 

J. W. SCHOUTEN. 
John P. Cleese. 
H. .T. Ralston. 

A. II. Berostkom. 
W. S. Greenfield. 


K. .T. Doyle. 

W. J. Maloney. 
W. F. Brini). 

A. Sheehan. 

F. C. MacDonald. 
('. P. St. John. 

P. II. McCarthy. 


Exhibit No. 0. 

National Roofing Co. 

Oakland, Cal., Mail .12, 191 i. 

Mr. G. S. McCali.i-si, 

Master Hoofers and Manufacturers' Association. 

Gentlemen : Herewith I submit a question tlmt I think is up to our associa¬ 
tion to handle. About three weeks ago one of my foremen and Ills entire crew 
were summoned before tiie union to winch they belong on a charge which was 
supposed to be conduct unbecoming a union man. The sum and substance of 
this charge is that the crew put on more work than the secret agreement which 
the union has calls for. 

They were tried and ouch member of our gang was lined $5 and the foreman- 
ship taken away from my foreman for a period of one year. My foreman, 
Mr. E. O’Conneli, took Ids case before the building trades council and Mr. P. II. 
McCarthy informed him tlmt lie would not sanction any rule which put a 
curtailment on work. 

Thev then called a meeting where our men and the representatives of the 
union'met at the building trades council last Tuesday evening. The union 
claimed that they did not have any such law allowing so much work to be done 
in one day, but the charge was tlmt the work was not done according to speci¬ 
fications, whereupon our foreman produced a letter from the contractor on 
this work accepting the work and saying that he was entirely satisfied in every 
respect. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy has a letter from our crew, signed by every man that 
they were fined for exceeding the limit on a day's work. Hence you can see 
bow the matter stands. This matter has been put over and we think it is up 
to your honorable association and wish you would take action on same at once. 

In order to assist you in the details In this null ter, on a separate paper I am 

giving you the names of the men and job, etc., as follows: 

Name of job 1 Stillwell; Contractors: Harris & Hudson; Location: Fruit- 
vale Avenue and Hopkins Street, Oakland. Crew: Foreman, Mr. E. A. O’Con¬ 
nell ; laborers, Mr. J. Finlon, Mr. Charles Latimer, Mr. ( . De Mussett. 

Respectfully, „ T , 

Natoinai. Roofing Co., 

By J. F. Ellis. 


Exhibit No. 7. 

March 1G, 1914. 

Recording Secretary, „ . 

International Brotherhood of Composition Hoofers, t 

Damp and Waterproof Workers, Local No. 25, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir • I was Instructed to write to you by this association and request 
you to inform me whether the laws of your union allow journeymen roofers, 
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members of tlie union, to take contracts for roofing direct and work on those 
contracts themselves. 

An early reply will be greatly appreciated. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter, I remain. 

Yours, very truly, 


t 

Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 8. 

Aphil 7, 1914. 

Recordinc, Secretary, 

International Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, 

Damp and Water Proof M arkers, Local No. 25, San Francisco, Cal. 
Peak Sir: TTnder date of March 10. 1914, I wrote to you asking you to inform 
me whether the laws of your union allowed journeymen roofers, members of the 
union, to take contracts for roofing direct and to work on these contracts them¬ 
selves. ITp to the present moment I have received no answer and will appreciate 
it if you will extend to me the courtesy of an immediate reply. 

Yours, truly, 

Master Roofers and Manufacturers' Association, 

By ———-, Secretary. 


Kxhihit No. 9. 

April 17, 1914. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy. 

President Building Trades’ Council, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Mr. McCarthy: Under date of March 10 and April 7, 1914, I wrote to 
the recording secretary of the International Brotherhood of Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Water Proof Workers, Local 25, and have up to date been 
unable to receive the courtesy of a reply from these gentlemen. 

1 am. therefore, taking the liberty of forwarding copies of these two letters 
to you with the hope that you will he able to give me the answer to this Informa¬ 
tion before our next meeting, which takes place on Monday, April 20. same will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in tills matter, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 

Master Roofers and Manufacturers' Association, 

-, Secretary. 


Exiiirit No. 10. 

July 20, 1914. 

P. It. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades’ Council, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : We herewith present certain facts to which we desire to call 
your attention, which facts are a violation of an agreement entered Into under 
date of August 14, 1913, between the building trades’ council and the building 
trades employers’ association and which are also contrary to the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the International Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, Damp 
and Water Proof Workers. We respectfully request that these lie given your 
immediate attention to the end that these conditions may lie promptly remedied. 

We charge that In the agreement signed by the building trades’ council and 
the building trades employers’ association, on August 14, 1913, the clause which 
states: “ It is agreed that there shall be no curtailment or limitation of a day’s 
work by any member of Local No. 25, composition roofers, damp and water proof 
workers’ union,” has not been lived up to. In regard to this point in the agree¬ 
ment we hereby append a letter from the National Roofing Co., which letter Is 
self-explanatory. 
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We also submit herewith a letter from the Paraffine Paint Co., drawing atten¬ 
tion to the disrating of a foreman by the union. There is also a rule In the local 
union that: “No employer of union roofers shall be allowed to do any labor 
on his own work.” That rule bars the employer from doing anything to expedite 
his work, yet there are eight men carrying union cards who are contracting for 
roofing work. They are performing the labor themselves and employing other 
union men and working with them. This is discriminating against the employers 
who do not carry union cards and is also in direct violation of “ Article 18, sec¬ 
tion 3” of the By-Laws of the International Brotherhood of Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Water Troof Workers. We, therefore, ask that these men be 
compelled to sever their connection with the union and that they also be eom- 
jielled to follow the same rules that apply to other employing roofing contractors. 
The names of these men are: P. Demousset, 10. Miller, 10. Grubert, O’Connell 
Bros., A. Sheun, W. J. Maloney, Sullivan. 

Should you desire any further information on these matters we shall bo glad 
to present same verbally to you nt your request. 

Believing that you will see the justice of our stand, wc respectfully request 
that your immediate attention bo given to this matter. 

Yours, very truly, 

MASTER ItOOFEUS AM) M.V Nl'FACTCIlKT.s’ ASSOCIATION, 

---, Secretary. 


May 23, 1914. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

Building Trades Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

My Dear Sir: Under date of April 17, 1911, I wrote to you inclosing copies 
of two letters to the recording secretary of the International Brotherhood of 
Composition Roofers, Dump and Water Proof Workers, Local No. 25, and stated 
to you that I had been unable to receive the courtesy of a reply from Local 
No. 25, and was forwarding these letters to you in the hope that you might be 
able to give ine an answer to this question. 

You were kind enough to ring me up and state that my letter had been mis¬ 
laid for a couple of days, on your desk, hut that I void hear from you shortly. 
I should be very pleased if you could let me hear from you within the next 
few days. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this matter, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 

Master Roofers am) Man i/facitreus’ Association, 

-.-, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 11. 

Arorsr 15, 1911. 

Mr. P. II. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: About a month ago a committee from the master roofers and 
manufacturers’ association conferred with you concerning certain conditions 
affecting the roofing business in this city. These conditions being a secret 
agreement concerning a limitation of output by composition roofers, damp and 
water proof workers’ union, Local No. 25, a disrating of foremen by the same 
local union, and competition by members of the same local, who are taking 
contracts and yet are working on the job themselves, thereby causing unfair 
competition with the employer who is not allowed to handle tools on his own 
work. 

This committee left in your bands nt the time of the conference certain 
communications and data in regard to these matters. At that time you 
promised to give the matter your immediate attention, and since the date of that 
conference the chairman and the secretary of the master roofers and manu¬ 
facturers’ association have endeavored many times to get in touch with you 
by telephoning and otherwise, but have not been able to reach you, nor have they 
heard from you. 

At the time of the conference you promised to give the matter your immediate 
attention, but to date they have not had the pleasure of hearing from you. 
The master roofers and manufacturers association are affiliated members of 
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this body. We, therefore, on behalf of that association would respectfully re¬ 
quest that you give us the results of your consideration of the above matters 
as soon as possible. 

Yours, truly, 

Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

-, President. 


Exhibit No. 12. 

August 18, 1914. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council, San Francisco, Cat. 

Bear Sir: It has been reported to this association that International Brother¬ 
hood of Composition Roofers, Bamp and Water Proof Workers, Local No. 25, 
has passed a resolution that they will not work on any building over 200 feet 
high unless they are paid $1 per day more than the scale established by the 
building trades council. 

While we are perfectly willing to pay the scale we have received no notifica¬ 
tion of such a demand, have never been consulted on same, and would like 
to know under whose authority such a demand is made. 

One of our members, the .1. W. Bender Rooting Co., has a job oil the main 
entrance tower on the Panama Pacific Exposition grounds. He notified his 
men to go to work on that job, and they have refused to do so unless paid $1 
per day above the scale established by the building trades council. While we 
are perfectly willing, and have been at all times, to pay this scale of wages, 
we do not consider tlds demand just or in compliance with the law of the 
building trades council. . , , , , ... 

The J. W. Bender Roofing Co. has also been notified that members of the 
International Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, Damp and Water Proof 
Workers, Local No. 25, will not allow a laborer to be employed as a watchman 
on the kettle. Tlds is against the established precedents, and also against 
the ruling of the building trades council. 

We therefore request your immediate attention on those matters in order 
that the work may proceed with dispatch, and that there may tie no delay 
owing to those unexpected and unauthorized demands. 

Yours, very truly, 

Master Roofers ami Mamtaoturkbs’ Association. 

-, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 13. 

Building Trades Council, 

San Francisco, August 21, 101 j. 

Master Booff.rs ami Manufacturers’ Association of San Francisco, 

757 Pacific Building. City. 

Bear Sir: Replying to your communication of August 18, addressed to 
P. H. McCarthy, president of the building trades council, we are pleased to 
advise us follows: 

Your communication was received, discussed, and acted on at the regular 
meeting of the council, held Thursday evening, August 20; and upon a thorough 
probing of the matter complained of in your communication we are glad to 
advise that the resolution you refer to has not been passed by felt and compo¬ 
sition roofers, damp and water proof workers, laical No. 25, and further, 
that resolutions of the kind complained of in your letter can not be approved 
under the constitution, laws, and regulations of the San Francisco Building 
Trades Council. 

Believing that fair and just dealings will continue to maintain for peace and 
progress of the building industry of our State, we have the honor to remain, 
Very sincerely nrnl respectfully, 

O. A. Tveitmoe, 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary 

San Francisco Building Trades Council. 
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Exhibit No. 14. 


August 22, 1914. 


Mr. P. II. McCarthy, 

President lluildiny Trades Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: 1 lies to acknowledge a communication from Mr. O. A. Tveltmoe, 
umlor date of August 21, 1914, in answer to the eonununicatlon of August 18, 
1914, addressed to yourself by the master roofers and manufacturers’ asso¬ 
ciation. 

Under date of August 15 a letter was addressed to you by Mr. Grant Fee, 
j,resident of the building trades employers’ association, requesting your imme¬ 
diate consideration of certain conditions affecting the roofing industry in this 
city. These conditions being a secret agreement concerning a limitation of 
output by composition roofers, damp and wafer proof workers’ union, Local 
No. 25, a disrating of foremen by tire same local, and competition by members 
of tbe same local who are taking contracts and yet are working on the job 
themselves, thereby causing unfair competition with the employer who is mu 
allowed to handle tools on his own work. 

These matters were first submitted to you about July 20, and said conditions 
still continued to prevail in spite of the fact that you promised at that time to 
take the matter up immediately and inform us of the action of the building 
trades council. 

This matter lias now been placed in tbe hands of (lie building trades em¬ 
ployers’ association, and we respectfully request some immediate action on 
your part toward remedying such conditions. 

Yours, truly, 


Tlt.ir.ntN,'. Trades Employers' Association, 
By - —, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 15. 

State of California, City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

W. If. Malott, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that I am a member 
of tbe firm of Malott & Peterson, contracting roofers. Ill the course of my busi¬ 
ness I have at all times employed members of the International Brotherhood 
of Composition Roofers, Pump and Water Proofing Workers of Local No. 25. 
During the employment of said members of Local No. 25, X have from time to 
time boon, and now am, confronted with a condition proving Unit (be members 
of said Local No. 25 have among themselves a secret understanding or agree¬ 
ment to limit the output of n day’s work to a certain quantity. M.v present 
foreman has on various occasions since the 14th day of August, 1913, volun¬ 
tarily Informed me that, the amount of work which be is permitted to turn out 
is limited by a secret understanding or agreement existing among the members 
of aforesaid Local No. 25. lie further informs me that if lie exceeds the limit 
so set by said local, lie will either lie disrated by the union as a foreman or 
fined by the union. Said foreman further stated to me in confidence that should 
he so exceed the limit of work aforesaid Unit lie would probably suffer physical 
violence at the hands of the members of said local union. 

Opponent further states that he now pays, and has during all the times men¬ 
tioned in tills affidavit paid, the union scale of wages to nil bis employees, to 
wit, $7.50 per day for foremen and $6 per day for journeymen. 

4V. H. Malott. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me tills 22d day of August, A. D., 1914. 

L. H. Anderson, 

Xolary Public in and for the City and County of 

San Francisco, State of California. 

My commission expires December 27. 1914. 


Exhibit No. 18. 

State of California, City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

John W. Bender, being duly sworn, deposes and says that I am a member of 
the firm of J. W. Bender Roofing & Paving Co., contracting roofers. In the 
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course of my business I have at nil times employed members of the Interna¬ 
tional Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, Dump and Water Fronting Workers 
Of Local No. 25. During the employment of said members of Local No. 25, I 
have from time to time been, and now am, confronted with a condition proving 
that the members of said Local No. 25 have among themselves a secret under¬ 
standing or agreement to limit the output of a day’s work to a certain quantity. 
My present foreman has on various occasions since the 14th day of August, 
1913, voluntarily informed me that the amount of work winch he is permitted 
to turn out Is limited by a secret understanding or agreement existing among 
the members of aforesaid Local No. 25. He further informs me that if lie 
exceeds the limit so set by said local be will either be disrated by the union as 
a foreman or fined by the union. Said foreman further staled to me in confi¬ 
dence that should he so exceed the limit of work aforesaid that he would 
probably suffer physical violence at the hands of the members of said local 
union. , , 

Deponent further states that he now pays and has during all the times men¬ 
tioned in this affidavit paid the union scale of wages to all bis employees, to 
Wit, $7.50 per day for foremen and $6 per day for journeymen. 

John W. Bendeb. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of August, A. D„ 19U. 

L. H. Anderson, 

Notary Puhlii: in and for the City amt County of 

San Francisco, State of California. 

My commission expires December 27. 1914. 


Exilian No. 17. 

Al l i da\ i r. 

State of California, City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

F. E. Irving, being first duly sworn deposes and says thnl he now is, and 
during all the times herein mentioned, has been the manager of the contract¬ 
ing department of the Paraffine Paint Co. of tills city and county. That as 
such manager lie has employed members of the Composition Roofers’ Union 
No. 25. That at various times since the 14th day of August, 1913, foremen in 
charge of the members of said Roofers Union No. 25, in tile employ of tile 
Paraffine Paint Co. have staled to him that they were prevented from com¬ 
pelling the performance of more than a certain amount of work each day. 
That these foremen stated to affiant that they were liable to be disrated, fined, 
and subjected to physical violence. That said .statements were made to him in 
certain Instances voluntarily, and in other instances were the result of ques¬ 
tioning by him of said foreman. 

F. Tv InviNU. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of August, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.] K H. Amikrsox. 

Notary Puhlir, in and for the City and County of 

San Francisco, State of California. 


Exhibit No. 18. 


affidavit. 

State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

To whom it may concern: 

.Tames Cnntley, being duly sworn, states and deposes that he is an employing 
contracting roofer and that during the handling of his business lie lias at all 
times employed, in said roofing contracting business, members of the Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, Damp and \\ ater Proof \\ oruers, 
Local No. 25. During the employment of said members of the International 
Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, Damp and Wilier Proof Workers. Local 
No. 25, he has from time to time been, and now is confronted with a condition 
proving that the members of the International Brotherhood of Composition 
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Hoofers, Damp and Water Proof Workers, Local No. 25, have among themselves 
a secret understanding and agreement to limit the output on their day’s 
work to a certain Quantity. He furthermore states and deposes that at various 
times when he has had to Inquire the reason why his foreman has not produced 
more work, said foreman, now in his employ, lias informed him that It is Im¬ 
possible for him (the foreman) to get more work from his men, because they 
have a secret understanding that they shall only do a specified amount during 
one day. Said foreman also stated to the deponent that if deponent forced him 
to get more work from the gang he would either have to give up his job as 
foreman, pay a line to the union for exceeding the amount of work specified In 
said secret agreement, and probably suffer physical violence from members of 
said union. 

Mr. James Cantley further deposes that he pays the union scale of wages to 
ail his employees, namely, $7.00 per day for foreman, $0 iier day for Journey¬ 
men. 

Jambs Cantlky. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 21st day of August, A. D. 1014. 

[seal.] L. IT. Aniikkson, 

Notary Public in tmtl for the City and County of 

Han Francisco, State of California. 

My commission expires December 27, 1914. 


Exhibit No. 10. 

State of California, 

City and county of San Francisco, ss: 

O. A. Day, being duly sworn, deposes and says that be is now, and was dur¬ 
ing the month of July, 1010, a member of the firm of Thos. II. Day's Sons, 
general contractors. 

That during said month of July, 1910, he employed hod carriers at the work 
of mixing lime mortar. 

That the maximum amount of lime made up in any one day by one hod 
carrier was 10 barrels. 

That a good average day’s work for one man should lie from 14 to 18 barrels. 

That, to the host of his knowledge and belief, an agreement existed between 
the members of the hod carriers’ union to limit the output of each man to 10 
barrels of lime per day. 

0. A. Day. 

Subscribed and sworn lo before me this 27th day of August, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.] H. It. Denson, 

Notary Public in and for Ihc Cily and County of San Francisco, Cat. 


Exilian No. 20. 

[Extact from lly-I.aws and Trade Rules, Hay Counties District Council of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, San Francisco and Vietnty. Adopted Apr. g, 11)13.] 

Section 53 from trade rules: 

Any carpenter can prefer charges against pacemakers, and any member 
found huilty of pace setting or rushing members, with a view of holding Ids job, 
and bring "up the other members employed lo an excess standard of speed, 
shall be fined as per section 59. 


I’.xmiuT No. 21. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

State of California, 

City and county of San Francisco, ss: 

Chris F. Seitz, being duly sworn, states and deposes that he Is a manufac¬ 
turer of furniture and ulso the secretary of the furniture and carpet trades 
association; and that said association was formedton or about July, 1910, for 
the purpose of protecting its members from the abuses and demands of or¬ 
ganized labor. The rate of wages paid mattress makers and upholsterers 
previous to the San Francisco fire In 1906 wus $3 and $3.50, respectively. 
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After the fire, on or about October, 1900, the upholsterers’ union demanded 
and were granted a raise to $3.50 and $4, respectively. Now, after this increase 
was granted the Upholsterers’ Local Union No. 28 gradually started to restrict 
the output of Its members. On or about the 20th of July, 1910, Upholsterers’ 
Local Union No. 28 made a demand on the employers for 50 cents per day in¬ 
crease and half day off on Saturday afternoon. 

The reply to the demands of labor was, briefly, that there was no unwilling¬ 
ness on the part of the manufacturer, but an inability to meet the demands. 
To qualify this answer to the demands of Local No. 28, will state that for a 
period of two years, or since the restriction of the output, the condition of the 
upholstery and mattress business has been distressing and with nominal, if 
any, profit. This condition has been brought about mainly by the ruling of 
Local No. 28 which restricted the output of its members, and by reason of fids 
feature has so reduced the financial standing and prosperity of the various 
enterprises that they are to-day not in a position to grant further concessions 
to labor, but by virtue of these distressing features are forced to ask con¬ 
cessions from labor. 

At the time of this strike the union claimed there was no restriction of the 
output, hut this clause Is a copy of a section of their by-laws: “The Constitu¬ 
tion, By-Laws, and General Laws of Upholsterers’ Union, Local No. 28,” on 
page 18, Article XIV, section 2, gives it as “the duty of (lie shop delegate to 
report the names of all members who turn out more work than he is rated to 
do, and action will be taken accordingly.” It was not for us to know what 
was intended by this clause, but we claimed, and were prepared to prove, thut 
this clause lias been construed by Local No. 28 to mean that the output of any 
man should be limited by a schedule arbitrarily fixed by Local No. 28 and 
same schedule is arbitrarily fixed by Local No. 28 and printed by said local 
for distribution among its own members so said members can tie guided by 
same. 

As it was impossible for the two sides to agree in this strike, tlie same was 
left to Mr. P. II. McCarthy, president, of the building trades council, for deci¬ 
sion. Said decision granted the union tlie additional 50 cents increase and 
ruled that tlie restriction of output must cease. While this decision shows 
that the limitation of output did exist and was supposed to have been stopped, 
it still exists, in a measure, but is very hard for an employer to prove, as that 
clause referred to lias been stricken from their by-laws. 

It is impossible for an employer to engage any help that is not a union man 
and carries a union card. Should he hire a man that is not u good union man, 
those in his employ will immediately strike and not go back to work until 
said man is discharged. As an illustration of this, I hereby give you an in¬ 
stance where the Continental Bedding Co. had their place struck for giving 
work to men not members of Local No. 28. On March 25, 1913, Mr, S. Klein 
applied for work and was put to work in the upholstery department. On 
April 1, 1913, Mr. W. Meyers applied for work and was put to work in the mat¬ 
tress department; wages paid according to the union schedule, $4 for mattress 
makers, $4.50 for upholsterers. At the time of their entrance both were ad¬ 
vised, in answer to their inquiries, that the shops were unionized. They then 
declared their intentions of joining the union, which intentions wore carried 
out, both having applied to the union for membership, and deposited their initia¬ 
tion fee. On April 2 Business Agent Harris, of upholsterers’ union, called on 
the Continental Bedding Co. and informed them that the applications of Messrs. 
Klein and Meyers had been rejected by tlie union and that the Continental 
Bedding Co. would have to Immediately discharge these two men. This the 
employers refused to do. On April 7 Business Agent Harris, of upholsterers’ 
union and Vice l’resident Bosentlml, of the international union, called on these 
employers and demanded that these men be immediately discharged or the 
entire men called out at 1 p. m. This tlie employers refused to do, and the men 
struck at 1 p. m. The Furniture and Carpet Trades Association immediately 
took up the fight and, after conferences, left the entire ease in tlie hands of 
two labor leaders, Messrs. John A. O'Connell and M. E. Decker, who decided 
“ that there was no justification in the laws of the union for the calling of tills 
strike.” 

Chius. F. Seitz. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25tli day of August, 1914. 

[seal.] L. II. Anderson, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County of 

Sm Francisco , Stale of California. 
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„ Exhibit No. 22. 

4 * 

[Extract from Bv-IaWr of Local Union No. 104, of San FranctHco, Cal., Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance, dated 1910.] 

Article XIV, apprenticeship system: 

Sec. 3. All apprentice members shall appear before the examining board 
once In every six mouths and shall have an Increase In wages from time to 
time at the discretion of the board. 

Sec. 6. Apprentices when starting at the trade shall be required to apply to 
the executive board for registration. 


. Exhibit No. 22a. 

State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss; 

H. M. Johns, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he now is, and 
during all the time hereinafter mentioned has been, a member of the firm 
known as the Johns Roofing Oo.; their principal place of business is located in 
San Jose, county of Santa Clara, State of California; that on the 6th day 
of August, 1914, he went to the fairgrounds, in the city and county, to fulfill 
a contract for roofing at certain building in the grounds known as the “ Panama 
Canal Exposition Building,” then being erected by Meyers & Co., of Chicago; 
that he had for the purpose of performing said contract hired three roofers 
mid that it was his intention to work upon Hie roof of said building himself; 
that at 1 o’clock the men In his employ reported for work and upon seeing him 
change ids clothes asked him his intentions; that tie stated to them that lie was 
going to work and they told tiim they could not work for him on the roof, stat¬ 
ing that their rules prohibited them from working with a foreman who did not 
carry a card; that he, affiant, told them that he had no objection to paying one 
of them the wages of a foreman, but that he himself insisted upon working 
with the men; that the men still insisted that they would not work with him 
on the roof and stated that if he insisted upon working they would leave 
the job; that lie did insist upon working along with tiiese men upon this job 
and that because of the position which he took in reference to tills matter thcv 
picked up their clothes and left the job; that the final outcome of this situation 
was that the general contractors permitted him to rescind the contract. 

That within 500 yards of the job upon which affiant sought to work the firm 
of Sullivan, De Mousset & Sheehan, contracting under the firm name and style 
of the “Panama Rooting Co.,” were doing a roofing job; tiiat the members 
of this firm are, to the best of your affiant's knowledge and belief, members of 
the International Brotherhood of Composition Hoofers, Damp and Water Proof 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 25; that the members of this firm had employed 
and assisting them In the performance of their contract one roofer also a mem¬ 
ber of said Local No. 25, and that in Ihcir particular case said roofer so in 
their employ did not refuse to work with the men employing him; that as your 
affiant is informed and believes the sole reason why said roofer did not refuse 
to work was and is because his employers aforesaid were members of said 
composition roofers’ union, Local No. 25. 

That your affiant is informed and believes that the aforesaid Local No. 25 
is now taking and for some time past has taken tiie means above indicated to 
assist the various members of their local desiring to enter the contracting 
field and is successfully accomplishing this result 

H. M. Johns. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of August, 1914. 

L. H. Anderson, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County of 

San Francisco, State of California. 
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Exhibit No. 22b. . 

* 

Moved : That the delegates refer this matter to the building trades employers’ 
association. Seconded. Aye: Delegates Malott, Irving, and Cantley. 

August 5, 1914. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

Deab Sir: One of our affiliated members, Mr. H. M. Johns, of the Johns 
Hoofing Co., has a contract with the M. C. Meyer Co. to lay the roof of the 
Panama Canal Exhibit Building in the exposition grounds. To do this work 
he hired the following members of the Roofers' Union, Local No. 25: O. A. 
Holman (foreman), A. Le Baron, and O, Hendrickson. 

It was the intention of Mr. H. M. Johns to work himself on this job owing 
to the fact that he was afraid of the competition of the contracting firms^now 
run by members of Local No. 25. Tlie union allows its members to work with 
contracting members of these firms: The Panama Roofing Co., consisting of 
Messrs. Sullivan, Sheehan & DeMousott ; the Independent Roofing Co., consisting 
of Messrs. Miller & Maloney; the Advance Roofing Co., consisting of O’Connell 
Bros. 

When Mr. Johns was changing his clothes to go to work on the job Mr. Le 
Baron told him the men would not work with him on the job as it was 
contrary to the by-laws of Local No. 25, for any member to work on the 
job with an employer. 

We further pointed out that Sir. Johns had no intention of working as 
foreman of the crew; but had notified Mr. Holman that he was to fill the 
place of foreman. The men put on their clothes and left the job. We, there¬ 
fore, demand that the same privilege to work on the job lie granted to our 
members the same as it is granted to members of Local No. 25, who are taking 
contracts. 

We request that you give this immediate attention, and notify us as to your 
action by Friday morning, ns the Johns Roofing Co. are being pressed to com¬ 
plete their contract. 

Yours, truly, 

Master Roofers and Manufacturers’ Association. .. 

-, Scnctarg. 


Exhibit No. 2:i. 

[Constitution of the Amalgamated Slici t Metal Workers’ International Alliance, and the 
rules for loeal unions under Its jurlsdlelien. as revised and amended at a convention 
held at Denver, Polo., Aug. 2, 1000 J ’ 


CK.VKKU, PRINCH'l.FS. 

7. We favor the adoption of a legal apprenticeship system, the parents bind¬ 
ing the hoy to remain at least three years, and the employer binding himself 
on his part to teach the trade of sheet-metal worker, hut such employer shall 
not have more than one apprentice for every six journeymen in his employ. 


Exhibit No. 24. 

Adams, IIoi.loi-ktkr & Mai.i.ett (Inc.), 

San Francisco, December 24, WW. 

Journeymen Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers’ Union, Local No. 404, 

I. B. Ft. if., San Francisco, Cal. 

Gkntlemk*: I hereby make application to he registered in your union us an 
apprentice. I am at present employed by Attains, Hollopeter A Mnllett. 
Necessary-fee will be furnished upon demand. 

Respectfully, William I' iai.a. 
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* Exhibit No. 25. 

1 . December 24, 1913. 

Journeymen Gas ant Electric Fixture Hangers’ Union, 

Local No. 1,01,, I. B. E. W. 

Gentlemen : We herewith inclose application of William Fiala to be reg¬ 
istered In your union ns an apprentice. He has been employed by Adams, 
Hollopeter & Mallett since July, 1912, and they wish to assign him to work In 
the fixture hangers’ department, he being fully qualified for work of this 
character. 

We trust you will give this matter your immediate attention and will ac¬ 
quaint us at an early date as to your disposition of it. 

Tours, very truly, 


Louts Golmiero, 

Assistant Secretary Lighting Fixture Association of San Francisco. 


Copies to building trades employers association; Mr. P. H. McCarthy, presi¬ 
dent building trades council. 


Exhibit No. 20. 

Building Trades Council of San Francisco, 

San Francisco, Cal, March 1/,. 191Jj. 

Mr. W* J. Watson, City. 

Dear Sir: You are hereby requested to appear before ihp executive buarti . 
of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco at its next meeting, Tuesday 
evening, March 17, at the hour of 8.30, in Unity Hall, Building Trades 
Temple, corner of Guerrero and Fourteenth Streets, in order that the board 
may learn fully your position in connection with a grievance of the felt and 
composition roofers against your firm, which bus been referred to this board 
for such action as the facts in the case may warrant under the laws, rules, 
and regulations of (lie Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 

Very respectfully, 

[seal.] Jr O. A. Tveitmoe, 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary 
San Francisco Building Trades Council. 


Exhibit No. 27. 

Building Trades Council of San Francisco, 

San Francisco, Cal, October \), 1912, 

Phqpnix Iron Works, 

Bryant Street near Third Street, City. 

Dear Sirs : You are hereby requested to appear before the executive hoard 
of the building trades council at its next meeting, Tuesday evening, October 8, 
at the hour of 8.30, in Unity Hull, Building Trades Temple, corner of 
Guerrero and Fourteenth Streets, in order that the board may learn fully 
your position in connection with u grievance of the housesndths and archi¬ 
tectural iron workers against your firm, which has been referred to this board 
for such action as the facts In the case may warrant under the laws, rules, 
and regulations of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 

Very respectfully, 

[seal.] G. A. Tveitmoe, 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary 
Buitding Trades Council of San Francisco. 


Exhibit No. 27. 

Building Trades Council or San Francisco, 

San Francisco, Cat., October 4, 1912. 

Messrs. Hyrup & Decroupet, 

Folsom Street near Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sirs : You are hereby requested to appear before the executive board of 
the building trades council at its next meeting, Tuesday evening, October 8, at 
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the hour of 8.30 p. m. In Unity Hall, Building Trades Temple, corner of Guerrere 
and Fourteenth Streets, in order that tiie board hfhy learu; fully your position 
in connection with a grievance of the housejmiths and architectural iron 
workers against your firm, which has been referred to this hoard for such 
action as the facts in the case may warrant under the laws, rules, and Regula¬ 
tions of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 

Very respectfully, 

[seal.] O. A. Tveitmoe, 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary 
Building Trades Council of Sun Francisco. 


Exhibit No, 38. 

July 0, 11)14 

Mr. O. A. Tveitmoe, 

Recording and Corresponding Sen clary, 

San Francisco Building Trades Council , San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: Your communication of July 0, addressed to the Paratline Palut 
Co., requesting them to appear before the executive board of the building 
trades council on Tuesday evening, July 7, lias been referred to tills associa¬ 
tion. 

If you will kindly forward to us (he grievances which you state the felt and 
composition roofers have against this firm we shall be glad to take the matter 
'•oip^tind discuss it. < 

Yours, very truly, 

Master Hoofers ami Manufacturers’ Association - , 

-, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 29. 

[Trade Kales Cernenl Workers’ Union, l.oeal No. 1, A. 11 of CL W„ San Francisco, Ful¬ 
ly 12.1 

Sec. VII. Members must refuse to work under any foreman unless lie is 
rated as a finisher in this union. 


Exhibit No. 30. 

[By-Laws and Trade Rules of the Bay District Council of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, San i’ranrtseo and Vicinity 1 


Trade rules, section 30: 

Any member discharged in the forenoon shall receive pay until noon, and if 
discharged in the afternoon shall receive pay until 5 o’clock: Provided. That 
suit! member lie not notified of the fact al least four hours prior to the time 
of his lay off. 


Exhibit No. 31. 

[Constitution and By-Laws of the International Brotherhood Composition Roofers lmmp 
and Water Proof Workers, Local .No. 25 of San Francisco in Lie State of California. 
Itetised and adopted Jan. 1, 1914.] 

By-laws, article 1: 

Sec. 8. Any member who 1ms not been in good standing for a period of one 
year shall not bo allowed to engage in contract work. 


Exhibit No. 32. 
affidavit. 

State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

\V. B. Kyle, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: In the month of March, 
1912, I sold the structural steel required for a seven-story building in Fresno, 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6-17 
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Cal., lo the Kowell-Chandler Co. In making the sale of said steel I guaran¬ 
teed that It would be erected in a satisfactory manner. The contractor upon 
this job was G. 3. Anderson. By reason of said guarantee I was compelled to 
supply the necessary funds to said G. J. Anderson, in order that the said con¬ 
tract might be properly executed. Said work was proceeding in a satisfactory 
manner and without grievance, when, without notice to the employers, the 
workmen were ordered, by telegraph from Sun Francisco, to stop work. Said 
work was stopped because Local No. 21, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ 
Association had raised their scale to 75 cents per hour, and were refusing to 
work for any one who did not sign an agreement to pay the new scale. The 
work on said building was entirely stopped for a period of 10 days, during 
which time the men had returned to San .Francisco. The stopping of the work 
on this job was without any just cause or excuse, and solely on account of tlie 
reason above given. I was compelled to aud did pay $108 us and for train fare 
to return the men from San Francisco to Fresno to finish said work. 

W. B. Kyle. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of August, 1914. 

[seal.] L. If. Anderson, 

Notary J’ublu> in and for the City and County of Son Francisco, 

State of California. 


■ Exhibit No. 33. 

Building Trades Council of Alameda County, n 
Oakland, Cat., December lit. 

Oalifoknia Construction Co. 

Dear Sirs: You are hereby notified that you have a motor of tin- Conrad 
Electric Co., which is unfair with our council, running a compressor at Uni¬ 
versity of California. The compressor is owned by a Mr. Slieller, and he lias 
caused trouble before on account of using Conrad motors. He refuses to 
remove the motor, claiming that as long as the compressor runs it is us far as 
Ills contract goes. If the motor is used any more ufter to-day we will strike 
the job at once. 

Yours, respectfully, 

[seal.] ■ F. II. Pratt, 

Secretary Alameda Building Trades. 


Exhibit No. 34. 
affidavit. 

State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, »*: 

W. .1. Slieller, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: That he is now and 
during all the times hereinafter mentioned has been the oivnpr of that certain 
20-horsepower, 220-volt, direct current, Westinghonse electric motor referred 
to in that certain letter directed to the California Construction Co., dated De¬ 
cember 12, and signed F. II. Pratt, secretary, Alameda Building Trades, which 
is hereby referred to and made a part hereof. 

That on the 12th day of December, 1913, and during all the time that such 
motor was used at the University of California In running n compressor, said 
W. J. Sheller was the owner thereof. 

That said W. J. Sheller purchased said motor from the W. B. Abbitt Co. in 
the year of 1910. 

That said W. ,T. Slieller did not, as alleged in said letter of December 12, 
obtain said motor from the Conrad Electric Co., and, with reference to said 
motor, never had any dealing with said Conrad Electric Co,; that, therefore, 
the claim set forth in said letter of December 12, that said motor came from a 
nonunion house, had no merit. 

W. 3. Sheller. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of August, A. D. 1914 

[seal.] L. H. Anderson, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 

Stole of California. 

My commission expires December 27, 1914 
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Exhibit No. 34a. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

State of Caxjfornia, City and County of San Francisco, as: 

W. J. Shelter, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he now is and 
during all the times herein mentioned has been in the business of furnishing 
compressed-air machinery In connection with the erection of steel structures. 
That in the month of May, 1913, he furnished to Messrs. Williams & Finnegan, 
contractors at that time employed in taking out the foundations of the old 
city hull, in,this city and county, certain compressed-air machinery. That 
sometime within two mouths thereafter, and while said Shelter was absent 
from the city and county, all union men working on said machinery rented by 
Sheller on various jobs throughout the city, were notified by the business agent 
of the Hoisting Engineers’ Union No. 09 to cease using machinery of the said 
Shelter. That upon the return of the said Shelter to the city, lie Immediately 
called upon Mr. Murphy, business agent of the Hoisting Engineers’ Union No. 
59, to demand the reason why he had been declared unfair. 

He was referred by said business agent to Messrs. Nelson and McDonald, of 
the building trades council. He saw these gentlemen and was unable to obtain 
satisfaction from them. He then went to see Mr. I’. H. McCarthy, and after 
having showed him his contract with Messrs. Williams & Finnegan, the matter 
was finally adjusted, and an admission was made by P. H. McCarthy that a 
mistake had been made in having his work declared unfair. By reason of this 
mistake he lost a contract at Turk and Larkin Streets, and was otherwise 
seriously inconvenienced and had his work held up. 

W. .1. SlIKl.I.F.K. 

Subscribed and sworn to 1 m To re me this 24tl> day of August, A. I>„ 1914. 

[seal. ] L. H. Aa’dkbson, 

Xat nr y Public ill unit far tlic City amt County of 

Sun Francisco, State of California. 

My commission expires December 27, 1914. 


Exhibit No. 30. 


IN TL'.lt N ATI ON A1. ASSOCIATION OF 
Briuue and Structurat, Workers 
I.ocal l'nion .Vo. St. Scjitcmbcr li, 1912. 

Mr. W. B. Kyi.e. 

Dear Sir: Tiie brothers of this local do not see at this time where they can 
benefit, themselves a t this time working for this man Fisher, so we think if 
you want to contract in this town you had better get rid of him. 

Respectfully, yours, 

{seal,] J. Petrie. 

ftccordiny Secretary, Local No. SI. 


Exilian 30 v. 

STATEMENT of treatment by r.NIOX IN SAN HUNCISCO. 

In May, 1912, I investigated a business proposition In San Francisco and 
decided to take It up. 

I went to considerable expense to take my family there, and to study the 
situation. To be sure that everything would i>e all right, I called on the 
president of the building trades council and explained to him that T had pre¬ 
viously been in the employ of the American Bridge Co. on “open-shop" work, 
but had left them several years before, and now wished to go Into the steel 
erection business on a union basis. He assured me that everything would he all 
right, so I startl'd in with Mr. Noble and Mr. Kyle. 

We got the contract for the erection of a job on Market Street, and I started 
the work. I had hardly got the work started until the structural Iron workers 
notified us that I could not give any directions, signaling, etc., on the job. 
That this work must all be done by a union man. 
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Tills In spito of the fact that I hud a union foreman to run the job ami do 
this work. We agreed, but still supervised the work. Then the union notified 
the other members of our company that I would have to be dropped out of the 
company. If the company refused to do so, the union would compel them to do 
things on the job that were not In accordance with the general practice and 
which would mean a heavy loss to our company. Otherwise, If we refused, 
they would call a strike. 

In order to save the loss to the company, I withdrew. I could not find any¬ 
thing else to do in town, so I hud to leave there and look for work elsewhere. 

C. S. Fisher. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 29th day of August, A. I)., 1914. 

John A. Fbituh, Notary Public. 


Exhibit No. 36. 


RECIPROCAL AGREEMENT, 

Articles of agreement between-, hereafter known ns the contrac¬ 

tor, and San Francisco Bricklayers' Union No. 7, B. M. and I’. I. U. 

Article I. 

Section 1. That the wages of bricklayers shall S7J cents per hour and 
foremen to be paid not less than !?1 per day additional. 

Sec. 2. All overtime shall he paid at the rate of double time. 

At least one hour’s time shall intervene at the end of the eight-hour day and 
the commencement of the overtime. 

Article It. 

Section 1. That eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for live days In 
each week, ami four hours on Saturday. The hours of labor for five days in 
the week shall he from 8 a. m. until 12 m. and from 1 p. m. until 5 p. m., and 
on Saturdays from 8 a. m. until 12 in. 

Article III. 

Section 1. New Year's Day, Washington’s Birthday, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, Saturdays after 12 m., and Sundays 
shall be holidays. Any work done on the above days must be paid for at 
the rate of double time. No work shall lie done on Saturday afternoon and 
Labor Day except on extreme necessity, involving loss of life and property. 
When necessary to work relay gangs on continuous work, single time only 
shall he paid, providing, however, that no bricklayer works more than 8 
hours In any 24 hours on such continuous work, unless paid at the rate of 
double time. 

Article IV. 

Section 1. That the bricklayers shall he paid every week before 12 m. Satur¬ 
days, in full up to the preceding Friday night. Failing to pay before 12 m. 
the employee shall be paid waiting time at the rate of 87J cents per hour. 

Sec. 2. Upon the discharge, or laying off, of a bricklayer by the contractor, 
the bricklayer shall be paid in full forthwith on the job, If not he shall be paid 
waiting time at the prevailing rate of wages, providing he remains at the job 
during working hours, his time to go on until paid. 

Sec. 3. When leaving on their own accord they must wait until pay day. 

Sec. 4. When discharged and money not on the job, if given an office order, 
they shall be entitled to one hour’s pay In addition to the amount due for the 
work performed and must be honored within one hours’ time of the lay off. 
A violation of this rule entitles them to compensation ns provided in sections 1 
and 2 of this article, provided claimant remains at the office. 
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Article V. 

Section X. Bricklaying mid masonry shall consist of (lie laying of the bricks 
In, under, or upon any structure or form of work where bricks are used, whether 
In the ground, over its surface, or beneath water; In commercial building, rolling 
mills, Ironworks, blast or smelter furnaces, lime or brick kilns, in mines or 
fortifications, in all underground work, such as sewers, telegraph, electric, and 
telephone conduits, and the pointing, cleaning, and cutting of brick walls, fire¬ 
proofing, and block arching, terra cotta cutting and setting, and the laying and 
cutting of all tile; also plaster, mineral wool, cork blocks, or any substitute for 
the above materials. The cutting, rubbing, and grinding of all kinds of bricks. 

Sec. 2. Artificial masonry, the cutting, setting, and pointing of cement blocks 
or artificial stone, and all cement used for backing tip external walls, the build¬ 
ing of party walls, columns, girders, beams, floors, stor arches, and plater 
block partitions shall be done by members of the 11. M. and P. I. IT. And 
the backing up of all walls, piers, gorders, and terra cotta or artificial stone with 
concrete shall be done by bricklayers. 

Article VI. 

Section t. That no steward of the bricklayers’ union shall bo discharged for 
attending to his official duties, nor will the business agent of (lie union be in¬ 
terfered with when visiting any building in consultation with the steward, nor 
members of the arbitration board when on official business. 

Sec. 2. No member of San Francisco Bricklayers’ I’nion No. 7, such as fore¬ 
men, superintendents, or one who occupies a position in authority, shall dis¬ 
criminate against a fellow member of Union No. 7. Any trouble of lids nature 
shall be referred to the arbitration board for settlement. 

Article VII. 

Sfx'Tton 1. Each contractor will be allowed one apprentice to serve four 
years. After the said apprentice has completed his second year of apprentice¬ 
ship, the contractor shall be permitted to employ another apprentice, and when 
the first apprentice has finished ins apprenticeship the contractor may take 
another. No contractor shall be allowed any apprentice until has lias been 
contracting at least two years, and no apprentice shall lie granted unless regu¬ 
larly Indentured according to the by-laws of the Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, of 
California. 

Article VIII. 

Section 1. Tt Is hereby agreed that Hie bricklayers’ union will not under any 
circumstances authorize or countenance a strike, and the contractor agrees as 
strongly not to authorize a lockout on any mason work in which either or both 
parties are Interested, until every honorable means of settlement have been 
exhausted, or except in clear cases of violation of this agreement. The brick¬ 
layers shall not strike and the contractors shall not lockout. 

Sec. 2. The contractor agrees to hire or employ only members in good stand¬ 
ing of the R. M. and P. T. U., and those who are competent, eligible, and wilting 
to become a member of the B. M. and 1*. I. l T . 

Article IX. 

Section 1. If a building should be abandoned for any cause on which the 
wages of any member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, or any member of the I. U. 
working in this jurisdiction, are unpaid the contractor shall not contract to 
complete the same until this debt is paid by the original or subsequent owner 
if not already provided for in the new contract. If the contractor is prevented 
from carrying out his contract on a building, through insolvency of the owner, 
or other causes, no member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, nor any member of 
the I. U. working in this jurisdiction shall work on said building until the con¬ 
tractor’s claim Is equitably adjusted. 

Sec. 2. In ease of failure upon the part of a general contractor, owner, or 
his agent to pay the contractor In full for work done on u building that Is com- 
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pitted and tlie time has elapsed wherein the contractor can file a Hen, no 
member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 nor any member of the I. U. working 
in this jurisdiction, shall work on any subsequent building wherein said owner, 
agent, or general contractor Is In any way Interested. 

Sec. 3. Notice In writing, stating amounts and questions in dispute, must be 
filed with the secretary of Bricklayers Union No. 7, and by him referred to 
the joint arbitration board, the secretary of which shall give proper notice to 
the parties involved or their representatives as to the final ending of the ques¬ 
tion in dispute. 

Article X. 

Section 1. Any member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 or any member of the 
I. U. working in this jurisdiction may contract for any jobbing work which 
he can do himself without, being considered a contractor. 

Sec. 2. Any member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 or any member of the I. U. 
working in this jurisdiction may take a contract to the extent of $1,000, but 
in the event of him employing one or more bricklayers on said contract, he must 
apply immediately to the secretary of the union for a contractor’s probation 
card within three months from that time, if he wishes to continue as a 
contractor, he must resign from the union. One contractor’s probation card will 
be granted to any one member during the period of one year. 

Sec. 3. In the event of a member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, or any member 
of the I. U. working in this jurisdiction, taking a contract amounting to more 
titan $1,000 he must forthwith resign from the union. 

Article XT. 

Section 1. No contractor shall be allowed to lay brick unless he is in pos¬ 
session of a permission card bearing the seal and issued by Bricklayers’ 
Union No. 7. 


Ahtici.e XII. 

REGISTRATION RULES. 

Rule 1. Any brick contractor, or bis ngent, figuring brickwork on a job, 
wherever located, where said figure Is for a general contractor, must notify 
the secretary of bricklayers’ union (whose address is Building Trades Temple, 
No. 200 Guerrero Street, San Francisco) immediately in writing, giving the 
location, name of the architect and owner, and the names of the general con¬ 
tractors lo whom lie has given figures. 

Rule 2. If a general contractor shall ask for and accept a bid from a brick 
contractor before he submits his bid and the said specialty contractor registers 
flie fact with the secretary of the Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, then the general 
contractor will be expected to award the subcontract to one of the brick con¬ 
tractors who figured with him prior to the time lie submitted his hid. 

Rule 3. Any brick contractor, or his agent, who is asked to figure a plan 
for a general eontraetoi who has been awarded a job must ascertain from the 
secretary of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7, before he figures the plans, if the general 
contractor has taken figures oil the same previous to the time he submitted 
his general bid, and if he finds that such is the ease he must refuse to figure 
it or any work on Ihe job. 

Rule 4. All brick contractors or their agents are prohibited from leaving fig¬ 
ures in an architect's office unless at the request of the architect or owner, 
and then only with the statement that they are not to be given for the use of 
general contractors. Brick contractors are also prohibited from giving figures 
to a general contractor when not requested to do so by said general contractor. 

Rule. 5. For the purpose of enabling Bricklayers' Union No. 7 to enforce a 
higher standard of work and for the purpose of raising a fund to combat the 
further encroachment of the powerful moneyed interests that are endeavoring 
to discourage tlie use of brick us a building material, every brick contractor shall 
pay to the secretary of Bricklayers' Union No. 7 one-half of 1 per cent on 
all brick jobs contracted by him wltltln the county of San Francisco, the one- 
half of 1 per cent to apply on all labor performed by bricklayers and on all 
material handled by bricklayers and to extend to both contract and percentage 
work. 
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The above-mentioned percentage payments shall be due and payable from 
the first payment of each job and become delinquent 35 days after the acceptance 
of each job. 

Rule 0. In all cases where figures are called for with the understanding 
that the job is to be let as a general contract and the contract is obtained by 
these bids, no member of Bricklayers' Union No. 7 nor any member of the 
I. U. working in this jurisdiction shall he allowed to work on the job unless 
the contract is awarded to one of the brick contractors who figured on 
the job. 

Rule 7. No contractor shall contract for brickwork by the thousand and 
each shall furnish all the building material connected with the masonry work 
he contracts, except where 1 tin owner has actually contracted for his brick or 
terra cotta prior to letting the contract the contractor may take over the 
owner’s contract for the brick, hut the transaction must not be a subterfuge, 
or If the owner lias a quantity of old brick on the ground they shall lie used 
and an allowance made to the owner, but the contract price must he for a 
lump sum, and all new brick must lit 1 furnished by the contractor An owner 
may reserve the right to furnish cement or architectural terra cotta. 

Approved by the executive board of the It. M. and P. I. U. 

Attest: Jos. I*. Duffy, 

f seat.. 1 Third Vice President B. St. and P. 1 . U. 

August 12, 1013. 

Aimer E NTTT. 

Section 1. No member of Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 shall work for any con¬ 
tractor who violates the terms of this agreement. 

Article XIV. 

Section 1. All questions in dispute to lie settled by the arbitration board, 
composed of three members representing the masons and builders’ association 
and three members representing Ran Francisco Bricklayers’ Union, No. 7, .this 
joint tioard to meet immediately, journeymen to continue at work meanwhile. 
In case ibis joint board is unable to agree they stmii have the power to select 
a seventh person, and the decision of this joint arbitration hoard shnll he 
final and binding forthwith on both sides. 

Signed at San Francisco this-day of-101—. 

For rnntracfnr. 

For Bricklayer*' Union No. 7. B. if. and P. t. V. 

[seax.1 


Exhibit No. 37. 

October 1, 1013. 

Mr. Charles Noonan, 

Secretary and Business Agent Bricklayer# Union No. 7, 

Building Trades Temple, Fourteenth and Guerrero Streets, City. 

Dear Sir : Your favor of the 23d instant received and contents carefully 
noted. 

I recently had occasion to meet with the joint arbitration board of the 
masons and builders’ association and your union, and Mr. Sidney Hunn, chair¬ 
man of the board, advised me at that meeting that the rules recently adopted 
by your union did not require that a general contractor doing bis own brick¬ 
work should record with you the fact that he had estimated on brickwork for 
himself. He also advised me that the rules provide that a general contractor 
should pay into your union one-half of 1 per cent on brickwork done by himself, 
but he would not be called upon to pay this money until he had completed the 
brickwork In question. 

I will be much obliged if you will advise me as soon as posslhle If I cor¬ 
rectly understand from Mr. Hunn the manner in which your new rules arc 
to operate, as a number of general contractors are figuring their own brick¬ 
work at this time, and the matter of this percentage tax and thp manner and 
time in which It Is to be paid have not been clear to me. I should also like to 
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be advised what will be the penalty for the nonpayment of the tax in ques¬ 
tion, if any. 

You will appreciate that this matter is of importance to general contractors 
figuring their own brickwork, as it is presumed that the proposed tax is to 
be figured on the work at the time of estimating. 

An early reply from you will be appreciated. 

Yours, very truly, 


-, Secretary. 


Copy to Charles W. Gompertz, president, for ins information. 


Exhibit No. 38. 

San Fuancisco Bricklayers’ International Union, 

No. 7, op California, 

San Francisco, Cat., September 2d, 19tS. 

To the president and members of the (leneral Contractors’ Association, San 
Francisco, Cat. 

Gentlemen: Your loiter of the lltli instant was considered by the Brick¬ 
layers’ Union No. 7 and referred to me for a reply. 

It is difficult to deal with an organization that blows hot and then cold as 
the wldm or fancy of its leaders may dictate. This conclusion is drawn from 
the fact that at the request of your association Union No. 7 was at two 
different times on the point of signing an agreement with you, when for 
reasons best known to yourselves, and surmised by us, you withdrew nil nego¬ 
tiations, and, ns a result, we can only deal with your members individually. 
Tlie rules sent you by Mr. Huffy were authorized by our I. U. arid are 
primarily intended to compel honest dealing upon the part of your members. 
These rules are not new to you; in fact, so far ns they apply to your associa¬ 
tion, they are identically the same as the rules sent you by order of our 
arbitration board at your request, as set forth in the following letter from 
you, under date" of October 21, 1910. 

We desire, for the benefit of the building business generally and for the 
information of our members particularly, to he accurately informed as to any 
rules you may have in your association governing the placing of bids for 
work with our members. 

Many of the specialty contractors’ associations have rules, such ns the 
filing of bids with their secretary and against giving bids for work after the 
contract is let, provided that bids were given before the contract was awarded. 
We desire to cooperate with you in such rules as they are a just protection 
to your members and wisli to lie accurately informed regarding any and all 
rules you may have with reference to doing work for general building con¬ 
tractors. It is proposed that a copy of all such rules shall lie sent to encli 
of our members for their guidance in transacting business with your members. 
We believe that confusion can lie thus avoided and mutual understanding 
estahl islied. 

Thanking you in advance for tlie information and requesting that you kindly 
remit same as soon as possible, we are, 

Yours, very truly. 

Associated General Building Contractors, 

By Wm. K. Hague, Secretary. 

Tlie rules governing the calling for bids and the awarding of contracts, as 
approved by our I. U., were sent you and apparently they were approved 
by your association, for on November 12, 1910, your association adopted and 
forwarded to us strong resolutions admitting that it was a custom among 
general contractors of San Francisco to solicit bids from subcontractors before 
submitting estimates and then peddling the work after having received the 
contract, and expressing a wish on tlie part of your association to discourage 
such practice, and resolving that all members of your association who solicit 
bids from subcontractors before submitting their own estimates be requested 
to award the contract to the party submitting the lowest responsible bid. 
You followed these resolutions with a statement that it was your aim to 
establish fair dealing among your members with those with whom your mem¬ 
bers were doing business. If you will refer to your file C4—17, you will find 
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jour copy of the above-mentioned resolution. There has been much trouble 
[caused by some of your members in the matter of living up to the good reso¬ 
lution you passed, and It appears that the resolution was soon forgotten, and 
•you now refuse to use your moral force to induce your members to act squarely. 

Brother Duffy’s letter to your members simply reminded them that the rules 
were intended to prevent the peddling of bids, lumping of brick contracts, and 
for the general uplift of the brick-laying industry, and he simply requested 
your members to observe tlieir provisions when figuring future contracts, with 
the object of soliciting your cooperation in getting fairer business conditions, 
all of which Is exactly In line with your resolution of October 21, 1910, which 
on their face make it appear that your association is sincere in its desire to 
encourage honest conditions as regards our time-honored industry, lint the 
acts of some of your members do not bear investigation. And it is little to be 
wondered at, for the majority of your members never learned the trade of 
bricklaying, and consequently have no respect for our trade or its honorable 
traditions; but, as a matter of fact, so far as we are able to ascertain, your 
members, are a set of middlemen, or brokers, who have only the almighty 
dollar in sight, and who would prey ui>on the labor and industry of those who 
are striving to make an honest living, and leave the world better for their 
having lived. 

We would have you once and for all time to understand that It rests with 
us to protect the Industry upon which we depend for the support of ourselves 
and families, and we can brook no interference from your association in this 
matter. It is a fundamental principle of our International organization to have 
agreements with bona fide bricklaying employers’ associations, not only in 
San Francisco but where they exist, throughout the United States and Canada; 
and it is also a fundamental and well-established principle of our International 
organization that when we have an agreement with a bona fide employers’ 
association, its terms must be subscribed to and lived up to by all those who 
employ our members. This phase of the matter can not he better stated than 
by the following excerpt fiom u recent decision of our I. U. executive board: 

“ Union No. 7, so your letter stales, protests the statement that Brother 
Duffy made In voicing die decision of the executive board In the matter 
alluded to; 1. e., that the executive hoard’s decision was final "and went into 
tffeet immediately. No fault is to he found with Vice President Duffy because 
he said tills, because it is the law (hat when the executive board renders a 
decision it is final and binding upon a subordinate union, or an individual 
member diereof, until its action is reversed by die highest tribunal of our 
organization, the convention assembled, and Brother Duffy was simply standing 
squarely on die law. 

“Is it necessary to say more, except dint this agreement with the employing 
bricklayers’ association of your city has been discussed in former decisions? 
Last year we had the matter of independent contractors, and others who had 
resigned from the employers’ association, thoroughly ventilated, and our deci¬ 
sion was that the agreement must lie lived up to by tiiose contractors of your 
city who desire to employ our labor. An independent contractor, or one who 
does not carry a card of membership in die employers’ association, not only 
in your city, but in others in our jurisdiction, must carry out the terms of any 
agreement that we enter into with a bona title employers’ association. If it is 
good collectively it must ho good individually. Tlum, why should an individual 
employer be permitted to employ our members contrary to and in conlliction 
with the collective action of both workmen and employers of San Francisco? 
Tlie agreement that is in existence in your city must be lived up to by the 
employers, regardless of their nonmembership in die Employers’ Association of 
San Francisco. This principle does not merely apply to your city, but to 
every city under our jurisdiction in the United States and Canada. 

“We have instructed Vice President Duffy to draw up individual agree¬ 
ments, incorporating therein the provisions of the existing agreement, and 
those contractors who refuse to sign or conform to die requirements of said 
agreement can not receive any recognition from your union. Let us add that 
there is not a journeyman bricklayer or bricklayer employer who lias any pride 
in our time-honored industry who will hesitate for a moment to enter into the 
arrangements which the agreement provides for, namely, the protecting our 
industry against the peddling of contracts, laying brick by the thousand, and 
other degrading conditions well known to the bricklayers of San Frnnclscp and 
the country generally, including the unfair means taken to bring about the 
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substitution ot other materials for the clay product. When any man of our 
union sits klly by and attempts to bring confusion upon the heads of those who 
have sincerely and honestly the welfare of our members at heart, and who, 
strive from day to day to make conditions that will give the man who works 
on the wall a greater field and opportunity to earn a livelihood for those he 
loves, then it is time to inquire into the motives of such men and find out why 
the day product is not their first consideration. , , , 

“Trusting sincerely that each officer and member will work hand in iiand 
for this worthy purpose without further contention, I remain, 

“ Fraternally, yours. ... „ 

“ V\ m. Dobson, 

“ Secretary oj It. il. and 1‘. I. U.” 

Ton will observe from the reading of the above instructions that this ques¬ 
tion is one of international importance and can not be abrogated by Union 7, 
and if your organization is sincere In Its oft-repeated protestations of interest 
in the welfare of the building industry you will remove the chip from your 
shoulders and will cooperate with us in obtaining fair conditions in ban Iran- 
cisco. A fair reading of the rules referred to will disclose that brick con¬ 
tractors only are referred to in the matter of registering with our secretary 
tlie fact that figures have been given to tin: so-called general contractors, ami 
our only requirement of your members is that after accepting figtues on sub¬ 
contracts that they award the contract to one of the brick contractors who 
figured with him prior to the time he submitted his bill, and your association is 
on record as favoring this procedure. 

If all of the brick contractors doing business in this city were members of 
the bona fide employing bricklayers’ association, with which we have an agree¬ 
ment governing those points under discussion, there would he no necessity of 
anyone registering with our secretary the fact they had figured with a general 
contractor; but as a few brick contractors do not belong to the local employing 
bricklayers’ association, to save confusion our international union has ar¬ 
ranged this means of providing a solution of the problem. The only objection 
we can see on the part of your association to this plan is that it removes from 
the use of your members a profitable field for peddling bids, ns the rules under 
discussion are only intended to better the conditions of the building business, 
it would seein logical that you give this your fair consideration and support 
Hoping that you will assume the attitude suggested, and with best wishes 
I am, 

Yours, very truly, 

Cxi as. Noonan, 

Secretary mid II it si lie** .1 gent of liukm -Vo. ' 


Exhibit No. 39. 


San Francisco Bbicklayers’ International Union No. 7, of California, 

San Francisco, Oof., October 3, 1913. 

Mr. William E. Hague, 

Secretary General Contractors' Association, 110, Jessie Street, City. 

Dear Sir; Your esteemed favor of the 1st instant is received, and in reply 
will say that the information given you by Brother Htmn is substantially cor¬ 
rect Our rules as submitted to all contractors by Brother Duffy, except as to 
the peddling of bids, having brick laid by tlie thousand, and the substitution 
of other material for tlie clay product, are not intended to apply to general 
contractors as tlie term is generally accepted; but on the other hand the rules 
state plainly that they apply to brick contractors. If, however, the gneral 
contractor becomes the brick contractor, lie will, of course, constructively come 
under the rules applying to brick contractors. The latter portion of rule No. 5 
as submitted to all contractors under date of August 12, 1913, by Brother 
Duffy, answers your question as to when payments are flue and payable, and 
reads as follows: “The above mentioned i>ercentage payments shall be due 
and payable from the first payment of each job and to become delinquent 3»> 
days after the acceptance of each job.” J 

Ueplving to your question as to penalties. I would say that ottr union does 
not presume to put a penalty upon any one other than its members, which 
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happens very rarely, but for a general statement of what might happen in 
such a ease as you have suggested I would refer you to a quotation from a 
decision rendered by our international executive board, to be found on pages 
2 and 3 of my letter to you under date of September J3, 1913, signed William 
'Dobson, secretary of 11. M. and 1’. I. U. I am informed by our attorney that 
the superme court of this State lias held that “every man has a right to say 
under what conditions he will work, whether lie will work for or with another 
man or not; and wliat each may lawfully do for himself several may lawfully 
agree to do or not to do. If It Is not unlawful to do it, it Is not unlawful to 
agree to do it, to promise to do it, or to threaten to do it. If each may do it, 
all may do it, and unite in doing it.” We have appeared before the »ui>erior 
court of this city and county in cases where bricklayers have been called off of 
work and have heard the superior court quote the supreme court decision, 
which is tlie law of this State. 

Our international union and its subordinate unions have itad a long and hon¬ 
orable record for fair dealing with their employers and the general public and 
No. 7 of California, you may rest assured, will not take any action that Is 
not within the law of (lie land and is not approved by our international oliicers, 
in whom we have implicit confidence as being men of wide experience and 
absolute honesty of purpose. 

We are making a sincere and honest endeavor to raise the standard of brick¬ 
work in this city, so as to insure the architects and the public that it will 
be solid, substantial, and workmanlike, with the ultimate object of making all 
brickwork so beautiful and artistic and of such nn enduring character that the 
present as well as the future generations may point with pride to the brick 
buildings of San Francisco. Our union lias adopted resolutions on this subject 
which are now in the hands of the printer and in the very near future ne will 
submit copies to you and to your members, and we earnestly Invite your coop¬ 
eration in seeing them carried to n successful conclusion. 

Hoping that 1 have made myself clear as to the points raised in your letter 
and that tiie amicable relations existing between us in the past may continue 
in tiie future, and with best wishes for the continued success of the building 
business in our city, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 


C. Noonan, 

Secretary mill Hiiiiur'ux Agent of (bu'oit No. 7, of California. 


Exilian No. 10. 

Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 (B. M. and l*. I. U„ Local No. 7) hereby acknowl¬ 
edged receipt of $4(1 from Brandt & Stevens, lieing one-half of 1 per cent of 
tiie sum of $8,000, approximate cost of brickwork on the Stewart job at the 
northeast corner of Ellis and Mason Streets. San Francisco, paid in accordance 
with rule 5 of said union, requiring general contractors to pay said percentage 
to the treasury of tiie union on every jol> of brickwork. 

It is understood that (lie exact cost of said work anil of tiie one-half of 1 
per cent to be paid on it is to he determined hereafter. 

It is understood that the strike called by the union on said job on account 
of said money required by Raid rule not having been paid, is to be called off, 
anil that Brandt & Stevens are paying said sum under protest to bring about 
the termination of the strike, and without acknowledging tiie right of the 
union to enforce said rule. 

Dated, San Francisco. July 16, 1914. 

Brick i ,a runs' Union No. 7, 

By 0. Noonan, nuxinex* Agent. 


Exhibit No, 41. 

San Fbancwco, Cal., July 28, 191k. 

Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 (B. M. and I*. I. U., Local No. 7) hereby acknowl¬ 
edge receipt of the sum of $6 from James L. Mcl-aughlin, being one-half of l 
per cent of the sum of $1,200 approximate cost of brickwork on the Dr. Hirsch- 
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fehler Job oil the south side of Bush Street between Kearney and Montgomery 
Streets, San Francisco, Cal., paid in accordance with rule 5 of said union, 
requiring general contractors to pay said percentage to the treasury of the | 
union on every job of lirlckwork done by the general contractor himself. 

It is understood that the exact cost of said work and of the one-half of 1"' 
per cent to be paid on it is to be determined hereafter. 

It, is understood that In consideration of the payment of said money required 
by said rule there shall be no strike of the bricklayers working on the Job and 
that James L. McLaughlin is paying said sum under protest, to avoid a strike 
and without acknowledging the rigid of tlic union to enforce said rule. 

Dated, San Francisco, Cal., July 28, 1014. 

Bkicki.ayers’ Union No. 7, 

By Ohas. Noonan, 

Business Agent. 


Kxhiiiit No. 42. 

Bricklayers’ Union No. 7 (B. M. and I’. I. U., Local No. 7) hereby acknowl¬ 
edge receipt of the sum of $17.50 from \V. A. (joericke, being one-lialf of 1 per 
cent of the sum of $15,500 approximate cost of brickwork on the Town and 
Country Club building job at the southeast, corner of Stockton Street and 
Union Square Avenue, San Francisco, Cal., paid in accordance with rule 5 of 
said union, requiring general contractors to pay said percentage to the treas¬ 
urer of the union on every job of brick work done by the general contractor 
lilmself. 

It is understood that the exact cost of said work and of the one-half of 1 
per cent to be paid on It is to he determined hereafter. 

It Is understood that in consideration of the payment of said money required 
by said rule there shall he no strike of (lie bricklayers working on the Job and 
that W. A. Goericke is paying said sum under protest, to avoid a strike and 
without acknowledging tiie right of the union to enforce said rule. 

Dated, Sail Francisco, Cal., July 28, 1014. 

Bkkkt.aykrs' Union No. 7, 
Ciias. Noown, 

Business Agent. 


Kxnimr No. 40. 

State of Cai.tfobnia, 

City un<t County of San Francisco, ss: 

Charles Wright, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: That he now Is and 
at all times during 12 years last past lias been a general contractor engaged in 
the erection and construction of buildings in the city and county of San 
Francisco; that in the month of March, 1910, lie was called upon by the Empire 
State Surety Co. and William Wilson to figure upon the completion of a build¬ 
ing located at 340 Stockton Street, in this city and county, and known as the 
Wiltshire Hotel, and at said time in the course of construction; that Messrs. 
Filyason and Stettin originally the general contractors engaged in the con¬ 
struction of said building, failed; that Messrs. McWhirter and Drake were 
the brick contractors on said jot), and tiiere was owing to said brick contrac¬ 
tors from said general contractor, as allinnt is informed and believes, the sum 
of $1,070; that in accordance with the terms of a reciprocal agreement en¬ 
tered into between the Masons and Builders’ Association of California, and 
amended in Slay, 1910, W. S. Scott, the then secretary of the Masons and 
Builders' Association, notified nfiiant that if lie took said contract for the com¬ 
pletion of said building, the bricklayers would not work for him under any 
conditions unless lie paid to Messrs. McWhirter and Drake, the brick con¬ 
tractors, and members of the Masons and Builders’ Association, the $1,070 due 
them from the original general contractor; that your affiant took said contract 
for the completion of said building, refusing to guarantee to said surety com¬ 
pany or to said owner the completion of said brickwork on said building, 
allowing to said surety company and owner the sum of $150 to complete said 
brick work; that because of the refusal of affiant to guarantee to said McWhir¬ 
ter and Drake said sum of $1,070 the joint arbitration board provided for in 
said reciprocal agreement of May, 1910, caused affiant to appear before them 
on five or six different occasions to show cause why his various and subse¬ 
quent jobs should not be struck for his refusal to pay said sum aforesaid; 
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that said harassment and attempted interference with said affiant was con- 
inueU against your affiant for period thereafter of from six to eight months, 
And Bolely, as your affiant believes, on account of said refusal so to pay said 
.11,070 aforesaid. 

^ Charles Weight. 

' Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of August, 1914. 

[seal.] L. H. Anderson, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County of 

San Francisco, State of California, 


Exhibit No. 44. 

[Sections Nos. 1, 2, and 9 of Article IX. of ihe reciprocal agreement between the Masons 
and Builders’ Association of San Francisco, and the San Francisco Bricklayers' Union, 
No. 7. Amended Aug. 0, 1911. Effective to Aug. 1, 1915.] 

Section 1. If a building should he abandoned for any cause on which the 
wages of any member of bricklayers’ union, No. 7, or any member of the I. IT. 
working in this jurisdiction, are unpaid, no member of the masons anti build¬ 
ers’ association shall contract to complete the same until this debt is paid by 
the original or subsequent owner, if not already provided for in the new con¬ 
tract. If any member of the masons and builders’ association is prevented 
from carrying out his contract on a building, through insolvency of the owner 
or other causes, no member of bricklayers’ union, No. 7, nor any member of 
the I. U. working in this jurisdiction, shall work on said building until the 
masons and builders’ contract is equitably adjusted. 

Sec. 2. In case of failure upon the part of a contractor, owner, or his agent 
to pay any member of the masons anil builders' association in full for work 
done on a building that is completed and the time lias elapsed wherein said 
member of the masons and builders’ association can file a lien, no member of 
bricklayers’ union No. 7, nor any member of the I. IT. working in this Juris¬ 
diction, shall work on any subsequent building wherein said owner, agent, or 
contractor is in any way interested. 

Sec. 3. Notice In writing, stating amounts and questions in dispute, must 
be tiled with tlie secretary of the joint arbitration tioard, and l>y him referred 
to the joint arbitration hoard, the secretary of which shall give proper notice 
to the parties involved or their representatives us to the final ending of the 
question in dispute. 


Exhibit No. 45. 


Building Trades Council of San Francisco, 

San Francisco, Cal., May 24, 1912. 

Ralston Iron Works, 

Twentieth and Mission Streets, City. 

Dear Sirs : Please ho advised that the eight-hour workday for members of 
tlie housesmiths and architectural ironworkers’ union, Local No. 78, who are 
employed in shops, which has been ponding for several years, lias finally been 
approved by unanimous vote of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco 
at Its regular meeting held Thursday, May 23, 1012. 

The new rule lias also received the sanction of the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, the building trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the State Building Trades Council of 
California. 

Hence, in accordance with the laws and policies of the Building Trades 
Council of San Francisco and its affiliated unions, the members of Housesmiths 
and Architectural Iron Workers’ Local No. 78 employed in tlie shops will work 
only eight hours per day on and after Monday, August 26. 1912. 

Believing that we will have your cooperation and good will in this matter 
for the benefit, progress, and prosperity of the industry and all tlie men en¬ 
gaged therein, we have the honor to remain, 

Yours, very sincerely, 

0. A. Tveitmoe, 

Recording aiul Corresponding Secretary 
San Francisco Building Trades Council, 
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Exhibit No. 48. 

San Fbancisco, Cal., August U, 1912. I 
The Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. - . 

Gentlemen : Tour subcommittee appointed to review the statements of the 
master housesmiths’ association, made to you on July 30, relative to the condi¬ 
tions of that industry in the hay cities in comparison with the conditions ob¬ 
taining in the same industry in competing centers, and with special reference to 
the demands of the building trades’ council for an eight-hour workday in these 
simps on and after August 28, 1912, report as follows: 

We have carefully reviewed the statements and contentions of the master 
housesmiths’ association and have carefully examined the character of evidence 
they present regarding wages, hours, and general conditions of the industry in 
competing centers, ami we must accept this evidence as conclusive, coming as 
it does direct from employers and employers’ associations over their own signa¬ 
tures. 

This evidence disclosed such a tremendous discrimination against the local 
industry that we were reluctant to accept it as conclusive, and therefore sought 
corroborative evidence from the building trades’ council, as shown by the cor¬ 
respondence hereto attached; and we also requested the industrial committee 
of the chamber of commerce to make inquiry ulong the same line. But up to 
this time we have received no reply from either source, and must therefore 
report from the evidence available. In this connection we ask you to note, 
from the letter of the building trades’ council hereto attached, the astonishing 
fact that this demand for the eight-hour day has been made arbitrarily and 
without any Inquiry as to the relative conditions of the local industry. It would 
he expected that the Intelligent management of the local building trades’ council 
would insure this industry, and all other local manufacturing industries, not 
only against such arbitrary demands but that they would voluntarily modify 
the local conditions whenever it was apparent that the local shops were losing 
to competing centers the business naturally belonging to this city, to the end 
that our Industries may expand and our mechanics be more numerous and more 
steaiiily employed and our capital remain at home, increasing our wealth and 
property. 

From all the facts and evidence in the premises submitted by the master 
housesmiths’ association, which Is hereto attached and made a part of this 
report, we hereby recommend that the building trades employers’ association 
not only indorse the master housesmiths’ association In refusing to grant the 
eight-hour day In the local shops, hut demand of the master housesmiths’ asso¬ 
ciation that they forthwith arrange a conference with the building trades em¬ 
ployers’ association and there demand that the wage schedule in this Industry 
be Immediately altered to approximate the average wage paid on the Pacific 
coast, and that the limitation as to the number of apprentices he removed until 
such time as this becomes general in the industry. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. Adams. 

C. P. Seitz. 

H. J. Ralston. 


Exhibit No. 47. 

[Building Trades Employers' Association of California, formerly Affiliated Contractors’ 
Associations of San Francisco, Cal.] 

Han Francisco, Cal., August I,j, 1912. 

Whereas the matter of the demand for an eight-hour day of the building trades 
council on liehalf of the housesmiths' union, Local No. 78, made to the House- 
smiths’ Association of San Francisco, has been referred to the building trades 
employers’ association; and 

Whereas the statement of the housesmiths’ association as to the conditions of 
industry Hus been substantiated by a committee appointed for that purpose: 
Resolved, That the building trades employers’ association indorse the position 
of the housesmiths’ association in the premises, and that the chairman is hereby 
empowered to appoint a committee of nine to take charge of this matter on 
behalf of this body, with full power to act. 
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Exhibit No. 48. 

TExtracts from minutes of the meeting of the committee of ten, appointed by the bultd- 
ini; trades employers' association.] 

August 24, 1912. 

The meeting was called to order at 1.30 p. at. Mr. P. H. McCarthy opened 
the meeting with a long speech. He stated that the building trades council 
had been in session from 11 o’clock that morning until 1.30 p. lit., and that the 
question had been discussed from all points; that the demand for an eight-hour 
day was not new, and that the building trades council had come to the con¬ 
clusion that it was their duty to improve the conditions in oilier parts of the 
country in order to minimize the effects that would result if the demand for 
eight hours was enforced, and that they thoroughly realized that the employers 
could not be exited to do the impossible, or rather that they could not be 
asked to do things here that are not being done in competing points, the 
building trades council felt that they had a duty to the members, employers, 
capitalists, and community in general, and that they must proceed with caution, 
and that while eight hours maintained on all buildings, it was impossible for 
them to build a building in an outside town and ship it in, but they realized 
that it was possible to prepare the steel for a building in an outside town and 
ship it in, and therefore this line of business came in direct competition with 
the East and that owing to tills fact the building trades council felt that it was 
lust that the demands of the union for an elght-liour day should be withdrawn. 
It was therefore agreed that they should work along lines that had maintained 
for many years, ami it was hojied that both parties would work for the best 
benefits of the building industry In general. 

Respectfully submitted. ' „ 

Geo. S. McCali.um, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 49. 

August 26, 1912. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council of San Francisco, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen: We beg to notify you that contrary to and in violation of the 
agreement reached between representatives of your body and our committee, 
acquiesced in by the members of the housesmiths and arcliltectural-iron workers’ 
union, Local No. 78, last Saturday, August 24, 1912, at which time the de¬ 
mand for an eiglit-hour day in behalf of the housesmiths and architectural- 
iron workers’ union. Local No. 78, was withdrawn, will state that the employees 
in all the structural steel and ornamental iron shops refuse to go to work tills 
morning except on a basis of an eight-hour day. 

Under the circumstances it will he necessary for the members of the master 
housesmiths’ association to replace their former employees with other men, and 
before instructing them to do so we ask your honorable body to use your l>est 
endeavors to induce at once their old employees to return to work, and if you 
do not succeed replace them with other union or nonunion men under your 
protection. If you can not comply with this request, we will take It upon our¬ 
selves to supply tlie desired help. 

Please let us have your reply not later than 12 o’clock noon August 2i. 

Believing that the integrity of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco 
is at stake, ami will use Its best endeavors to prevent trouble, we remain. 

Yours, truly. 

Committee of Ten of the Building Trades Kmployebs’ Association, 
By-■, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 50. 

Erectors' Association of California, 

San Francisco. August 2, 1!HX 

Building Teases Employers’ Association, 

Sow Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : Our individual members luiye been notified by the business agent 
of the hoisting engineers tha t on and after to-day they would have to pay 
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time and one-hulf for all time taken by the engineers In getting up steam "In the 
morning, - - 

This association passed a motion that they would order their engineers to 
work at 8 o’clock, and that the other men would have to wait until steam was 
got up. It was also moved, seconded, and curried “that this matter be re-' 
lerred to the building trades employers’ association, and the above action was 
taken pending the adjudication of the matter by the building trades employers’ 
association.” 


We would respectfully request you, therefore, to take immediate action on 
this matter ns is possible. We have notilied the secretary of the hoisting engi¬ 
neers that tins matter has been referred to the building trades employers’ 
association for their adjudication. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Erectors’ Association- of California, 
By Geo. S. AIcCalltjm, Secretary- 


Exhibit No. 51. 


ISun.niKo Thadks Employers’ Association, 

August 15, lUtS. 

Mr. 1’. II. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council, San Francisco, Cat. 

Dear Sib: At a regular meeting of this body held on August 13, 1013, It 
was regularly moved, seconded, and carried that at the request of the follow¬ 
ing committee, consisting of Mr. Grant Fee, representing the general con¬ 
tractors, Mr. C. H. Johnson, representing the concrete contractors, Mr, H. J. 
Ralston, representing the master house-smiths, and Air. George Gran and Mr. 
J, G. Williams, representing the erectors’ association, “that this body send a 
communication to the building trades council asking them to notify the build¬ 
ing trades employers’ association, officially, of the demands of the hoisting engi¬ 
neers on their employers; and that the hoisting engineers lie ordered to con¬ 
tinue their work under the old conditions pending the settlement of this 
matter.” 

I was also instructed to request the building trades council to appoint a 
committee of five to meet and discuss the matter with our committee as named 
above. 

Hoping to receive an early reply, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


Geo. S. AIcCalltjm, Secretary, 


Exhibit N’o. 52. 

I Meeting of committee appointed by building Trades Employers’ Association to investi¬ 
gate demands of the Hoisting Engineers’ I'nion. held in the directors' room of the 
General Contractors’ Association on Monday afternoon, Aug. 25, Mila, at 2 o'clock p. m. 
Present: Geo. Cram, chairman (steel erectors! ; Grant Pee (general contractors' associa¬ 
tion) ; IT. Johnson (concrete contractors); II. ,T. Ralston (master housesmiths); 
J. .7. Connolly (contracting plasterers!, by invitation ; 8. Ooutts (steel erectors) ; 3 , G. 
Williams (steel erectois) ; Wm. E. Hague, actlag secretary (general contractors asso¬ 
ciation).] 

Acting Secretary Hague reported conversations with I*. H. McCarthy over 
the telephone und advised that Mr. McCarthy would wait on this committee 
with a committee from tiie building trades council at 2.30 p. m. with a view to 
settling the difficulty in conference. 

P. H. McCarthy and Air. McDonald, representing the building trades council, 
were admitted to the meeting. Later, Murphy, business agent of the hoisting 
engineers’ union, arrived. 

Building trades council claimed that a copy of the working rules of the 
hoisting engineers’ union had been served on nil the contractors at the time of 
their adoption some two or two and one-half years previous to this date. 

Contractors claimed that the rule as regards the eight-hour day had not been 
at that time, since nor previous thereto, enforced. Further, that in so much as 
the rule had never been enforced, it was of the same effect as a new rule. That 
80 days’ notice of the rule becoming effective should be served on the con¬ 
tractors and demanded that this be done. 
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Building trades employers' association committee pointed out in support of 
ttheir demand that 90 days’ notice he served on the employers; that this con¬ 
stituted a change in the working conditions, and the fact that the union had 
lidopted in its working rules an eight-hour clause had really no bearing what- 
Jtter on the question, in so much as the union had never sought to enforce the 
rule. 

The building trades council committee claimed that the rules adopted two 
years ago could lie made operative at this time without any further notice. 

The building trades employers’ association committee pointed out time and 
again that it was necessary that this matter be arbitrated. In so much ns a num¬ 
ber of employers’ associations were involved, some of which were not present 
by representation; stating further, that arbitration was needed to cover such 
points as how much overtime should be allowed for getting up steam, etc. 

It was further pointed out to the building trades council committee that in 
the recent difficulty between the Master Hoofers’ Association and the Hoofers' 
Union, the association having locked out its men was instructed to put them 
back to work pending settlement of the dispute by arbitration, and the build¬ 
ing trades council committee was asked to instruct the hoisting engineers to 
remain at work under the old conditions pending settlement of this dispute by 
arbitration, proper time to be allowed for said arbitration, if not the full 9(1 
days demanded. 

it being impossible to reach any basis of settlement, owing to the stand taken 
by the building trades council committee that committee prepared to leave the 
meeting. Before leaving the room Acting Secretary Hague asked I‘. H. Mc¬ 
Carthy point-blank whether this committee was to understand that the build¬ 
ing trades council absolutely refused to arbitrate this matter or to give the 90 
days’ notice requested by the employers. A “yes” or “no” reply being re¬ 
quested, Mr. McCarthy replied “ Yes.” 

Tlie meeting then adjourned to meet again on Thursday afternoon, August 28, 
1913, at the same place and hour. 

IVm. K. II voi’K, Acting Secretary . 

Gko. \Y. Guam, Chairman. 


Exhibit No. 53. 

September 3, 1913. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir; At a special meeting of this association held on Tuesday, Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1913, the following motion «as duly made, seconded, and carried, and I 
as secretary was instructed to send you, by the hands of our committee, a copy 
of samp. The motion was as follows; 

“That this association instruct the Erectors’ Association of California to 
lay off all their men in San Francisco and Oakland and refuse to put them to 
work until the building trades council agree to arbitrate the present difficulty 
with the hoisting engineers. 

“That this association instruct Hie Erectors’ Association of California to 
grant Mr. ,T. G. Williams permission to go ahead on the Cliff job. 

“That the Chair instruct the delegates from each of the alliliated associa¬ 
tions to take up the matter with their respective associations, of demanding of 
the building trades council in all eases where changes of working rules or In¬ 
crease of wages is asked, that 00 days’ notice of such change be given to the 
craft of employers affected.” 

Yours, very truly, 

Building Trades Employers’ Association, 
l’er--, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 54. 

Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

San Francisco, September 10, 1013. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

Building Trades Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sib: At a regular meeting of tlds association the following motion was 
duly made, seconded, and carried unanimously by the votes of ail the associa- 

38819*—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6-18 
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tkms whose names are signed to this communication. The motion was as 
follows: 

“ We demand of the building trades council that they order all their hoisting 
engineers and steel erectors hack to work on or before Saturday morning 
September 13, 1913, under the old conditions, pending the settlement of tfi, 
difficulties with the hoisting engineers and steel erectors by conference with 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association; and we further demand in the 
future that 90 days’ notice be given the craft of employers affected where 
change of working rules or increase of wages Is asked.” 

Yours, very truly, 

Building Trades Employers’ Association. 

General Contractors’ Association, San Francisco Lumberman’s Club, 
San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association, Master House- 
smiths’ Association, The Lighting Fixture Club of San Francisco, 
Master Roofers and Manufacturers’ Association, Concrete Con¬ 
tractors’ Association, The Furniture and Carpet Trades' Asso¬ 
ciation, Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Electors’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Exhiiut No. 5.1. 


September 11, 1913. 


Mr. P. H. McCarthy. 

State Building Trades Council , Ban Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sra: Referring to my letter of September 10. I failed to Inform you In 
that communication that a committee of six was appointed to confer with your 
body should they so desire, In accordance with the terms of the motion quoted 
in that letter. 

Very truly, yours, 

Building Trades Empijoyers’ Association, 
By--, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 1(1. 

September 16, 1913. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council, San Francisco, .Cal. 

Bear Sir- Please find inclosed a copy of a resolution which was adopted at 
a general meeting of this body on September 13. 1913. As secretary of the 
association, I was instructed to send you a copy of the same for your In¬ 
formation. 

Yours, very truly, 

Building Trades Employers Association, 
By ---, Secretary. 

Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

Sun Francisco, September 15, 1913. 

Whereas the hoisting and portable engineers’ union, Local No. 59, made a de¬ 
mand on 24 hours’ notice on or about August 2, 1913, on the employers for time 
and one-half for starting the fires in the engines to raise steam. This is in 
addition to the $!6 per day that they now receive; and, 

Whereas the employers deemed this outrageous and unjust inasmuch as said de¬ 
mand was made on the employer without the usual 90 days’ notice; and, 
Whereas the erectors’ association and other employers, lifter due deliberation, 
decided it was to their best Interests, and to the best interests of the public 
nt large not to grant tlds increase, and call a halt to the methods of building 
trades unions of making demands and enforcing said demands without con¬ 
sulting the employer or giving the employer 90 days’ time; and, 

Whereas the employers of hoisting engineers refused to grant this increase and 
instructed their men to fire up nt 8 a. m. and the other men to start work as 
soon as steam was up; the result being that the other men did not go to work 
until 9 a. m., losing one hour each day; and, 

Whereas upon the refusal of employers to pay this hours time, not earned, the 
various employers were declared unfair and the union men called off the 
jobs until said employer paid the men in full for the hour they did not work; 
and, 
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Whereas the building trades employers’ association requested the building 

) trades council to confer with the said building trades employers’ association 
with a view to adjusting amicably the demands on lines that would be fair 
to both employer and employee; and, 

, .'Whereas after meeting several times with the building trades council, said 
building trades council, through Mr. P. H. McCarthy, refused absolutely either 
to give the 90 days’ notice or to withdraw the demand of the structural Iron 
workers for pay during time when the men were not working, a ruling never 
before heard of in building operation; and, 

Whereas the building trades employers’ association, at a meeting held on Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1913, sent a written demand to Mr. I’. H. McCarthy, president of 
the building trades council, demanding that all men be sent back to work 
under the old conditions, on Saturday, September 13, 1913, pending confer¬ 
ence upon the entire matter, and asking him to appoint a committee to meet 
a like committee from said building trades employers’ association; and, 
Whereas said Mr. P. H. McCarthy and said building trades council refused and 
failed to send the men back to work on September 13, 1913, now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That tile building trades employers' association demand and hereby 
does demand of said Mr. P. H. McCarthy, the building trades council and any 
and all unions affected by this strike, that all men return to work under the old 
conditions on or before the morning of September 18, 1913; and, tie it further 
Resnh'cd, That in case the men fail to appear for work on or before the 18th 
clay of September, 1913, the members of tills building trades employers’ asso¬ 
ciation will close down and suspend operations on Monday, September 22, 1913, 
in their various plants and upon all buildings they may have in course of con¬ 
struction in the city of San Francisco and Oakland until such time as (lie build¬ 
ing trades council agrees to put their men back to work under the old conditions 
and give the employers the 90 days’ notice of any proposed change of conditions 
and further agrees to arbitrate or otherwise adjust the entire controversy; and 
he it further 

Required, That a copy of this resolution lie sent to Mr. P. H. McCarthy and 
tlie building trades council. 


Exhibit No. 57. 

September 19, 1913. 

The following resolution was passed by the executive committee of the build¬ 
ing trades employers' association at a meeting held cm the above date; 

" That the secretary immediately sent to Mr. P. H. McCarthy to notify Mr. 
P. H. McCarthy and tlie building trades council, that Mr. Charles Wright pre¬ 
sented his request to the executive committee of the building trades employers’ 
association and that ttiis exec utive committee will convene between the hours of 
8 and 9, in room 317, Pacific Building, on this Friday night. If tlie building 
trade's council will notify this committee in writing between these hours that 
the building trades council wilt accede to our two demands of September 15, 
1913, namely: First, of putting the men back to work immediately under old 
conditions; second, of giving 90 days’ notice of the demands of tlie hoisting 
engineers of time and one-half for time used in getting up steam: our notices 
of suspension of operations will not lie ]>ostcd to-morrow morning.” 


Exhibit No. 58. 

Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

Ran Francisco, December 8 , 1913. 

It is hereby agreed that the hoisting and portable engineers’ day’s work shall 
be from 7.45 a. m. to 12 noon and from 12.50 p. in. to 5 o’clock p. m. 

Where the engineer is required by the employer to get up steam in the morn¬ 
ing he shall report at 7.15 o’clock a. iil, and receive for such overtime 50 cents. 

Building Trades Employers’ Assoctn- Building Trades Council: 
tion: 

R. B. Moore. P. H. McCarthy. 

Chab. Wrioht, F. C. MacDonald. 

H. J. Ralston. J. .1. Murphy. 
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Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

December O', 1913. 

Mr. P. II. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades Council, San Francisco. 

Dear Sin: Will state that the Building Trades Employers’ Association, In line”’ 
with our recent agreement to meet and arbitrate, if necessary, the question of 
time and one-half as demanded by the hoisting engineers for overtime for get- 
up steam in the morning, have appointed a committee of three to meet with a 
like committee from your council, and as the 90 days will shortly expire we ask 
that the joint committee meet at the earliest possible moment. 

Yours, very truly, 

It. B. Moore, President. 


Exhibit No. 59. 

San Francisco, Scylcinbrr 19, 1915. 
To the Building Trades Employers’ Association of California. 

(if.nti.kmen : Agreeable to decision rendered by Charles Wright, to whom the 
building trades council submitted the agreement entered into with the indi¬ 
vidual steel-erecting contractors in 1910 for a decision ns to its validity, and 
since the said Charles Wright has decided that (he agreement does not hold 
because of its being violated continuously by both parties to the agreement, and 
since the question has continued to occupy such unsettled conditions, it is 
agreed that we now, in conformity with the laws of the building trades council, 
serve notice that 90 days from date overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
will be charged whenever the engineer is employed to get up steam in the 
morning. 

P. II. McCarthy, 

President San l'ranrisnj Building Trades Council. 


Exhibit -No. 00. 

Stive of California, 

Citj and count!/ of San Francisco, ss; 

-, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that lie is a general 

contractor doing business in San Francisco, and conducting his work In harmony 
with the building trades council; Hint in the conduct of ids business it became 
necessary for him to figure work 111 behalf of ids firm for certain buildings for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition Co.: that prior to figuring and submitting bids 
for such work, in order to protect his interests and make sure of the conditions 
that would regulate and govern certain classes of work to be done, tie sought 
information from Mr. II. I'. II. Counick, director of works of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition Co. and from the building trades council; that among other classes 
of work on which information was sought particular inquiry was made as to 
what craft would do the placing and nailing of staff work; that affiant was 
notified and advised by Director of Works Connick of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition Co. and by several officials of the Building Trades Council of San 
Francisco, that the rules of the building trails department require that the 
framing and nailing of staff would tie clone by carpenters; that acting upon 
this information and the further knowledge that on all previously constructed 
expositions fills work was framed and nailed by carpenters; that acting on 
fids information affiant figured on the basis of using carpenters to nail up staff, 


Sworn to before Notary D. B. Richards. 

State of California, 

City and county of San Francisco, ss: 

William E. Hague, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that is now and 
has at all times during the three years last past, been the secretary of the 
general contractors' association, incorporated; that lie witnessed the signatures 
of the following-named individuals, to wit, Lange & Bergstrom, Strehlow, 
Freese & Peterson, McLaren & Peterson, John Monk, Reese & Rountree, 
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to tlie original affidavits of which the above is a true and correct copy in all 
\ particulars and respects as to the substance thereof; that the original ullidavits 
thereinbefore referred to were, on the loth day of January, till4, transmitted 
I through the United States mail, with the postage thereon prepaid, to the 
• American Federation of Labor; that said original ullidavits can not therefore 
be made a part hereof. 

Wtr.LlAM U. 11.U1VK. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this-day of August, Rill. 

[skat..] L. 11. Anderson, 

Notary Public in and for tlic City mid County of Nun Fraueisco, 

Ntute of California. 


Exhibit No. tit. 


November 21, 11) 13. 


Mr. Wn.i.iAM J. Spencer, 

Secretary ISiuhtiny Trades Department. 

Amerivan Federation of Labor, Neat tie, Wash. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned contractors, who up to the present time con¬ 
stitute all the contractors erecting buildings for the Paiminn-I'ucific Inter¬ 
national Exposition Co., In San Francisco, do emphatically enter our protest 
against the plasterers putting up staff work on the various buildings. 

We know from experience that carpenters are more competent to do (his 
work than plasterers, as the plasterers so far employed have proven themselves 
to be inexperienced and incompetent in performing this class of work satis¬ 
factorily. Further, it has been the custom at all previous expositions In this 
country for the carpenters to nail up staff. 

Wo figured this work to bo put up by carpenters ns carpenters’ tools only are 
used, and there is much other woodwork to he done in connection with staff. 
We have several millions of dollars invested at present in these buildings. 
We were told by the exposition company and the representatives of the build¬ 
ing trades council of Ibis city that then' would la* no jurisdictional disputes 
during the construction of the fair buildings, and that this work was to he done 
by carpenters. Wo figured accordingly and now the plasterers demand that 
tills work ho put up h.v them. We believe this is unfair to us, the exposition 
company, and the building trades council. 

Til is demand of the plasterers will not he conceded by the contractors build¬ 
ing these buildings, as it would mean a great financial loss to us, which we 
can not afford. 

We earnestly request you to present this matter to the proper committee 
so that our position will be clearly understood. 

Tlie contractors in San Francisco are al the present time, and have been for 
many years past, on tlie most friendly terms with the building trades council 
of this city, and it is our desire that nothing happen to disturb this friendly 
relation that has been so satisfactory to the building trades council and tlie 
contractors of San Francisco. 

Hoping this communication will be received in (he same spirit it is written, 
and with best wishes for the American Federalon of Labor, we are, 

Yours, very truly, 

Lance & Bergstrom. 

W. W. Anderson & Co., 

I'er Dan It. Wagner. 

Stkkii row, Freese & Petersen, 
For II. (i. Stkkhi.ow. 

Reese & RorNTr.EE, 

Per K. L. Reese. 

I. Monk. 

Neij. A. McLean. 

McLeban & Petersen. 
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Exhibit No. 62. 
[Telegram.] 


November 28, 1913. , 

To P. II. McCarthy, 

Washington Hotel, Seattle: 

What is the decision of the federation about nulling on staff? Wire imme¬ 
diately. Collect. 

A. II. Bergstrom. 


No reply received to this telegram. P. H. McCarthy returned to town a few 
days later. The building trades council in San Frnuclsco replied over the phone 
to go ahead with carpenters. 


Exhibit No. 63. 

Whereas the journeymen plasterers have struck on all plasterwork In progress 
in San Francisco, on account of the staff work on world's fair buildings being 
put up by carpenters; and 

Whereas said strike is not authorized by the building trades council and is In 
direct violation of the decision of said council in tills controversy (that nail¬ 
ing up of staff in the exposition buildings should lie done l>.v carpenters); and 
Whereas this is a jurisdictional dispute only as between carpenters and plas¬ 
terers ; 

Wherefore be it 

Resolved, That the stand of the members of this association doing piaster 
work in the exposition grounds and elsewhere in installing staff work with car¬ 
penters be accorded the full support of the organization; further 

Resolved, That the members of this association be requested to secure such 
journeymen plasterers as are obtainable and proceed with plaster work in their 
contracts wherever iwssible. 

The above resolution was adopted at a meeting of the members of the general 
contractors' association held on Wednesday afternoon, December 17, 1913. 


Exhibit No. 64. 

Whereas Local Plasterers’ Union, No. 60, has demanded 50 per cent of the labor 
involved in nailing up staff work on exposition buildings, at a labor increased 
cost of f>0 per cent, which work has heretofore, at all previous expositions 
held in the United States, been performed by carpenters only; and 
Whereas the Building Trades Council of San Francisco have awarded this work 
to journeymen carpenters only, in accordance with an understanding between 
the Panama Pacific fair officials, the building trades council, and the con¬ 
tractors, before the contracts were awarded, ns a result of which decisions 
tlie members of Local Plasterers’ Union,No. 66, have walked out on all plaster¬ 
ing work in San Francisco; und 

Whereas the Building Trades Council of Sun Francisco has therefore organized 
a new local union of journeymen plasterers, known as Plasterers’ Local Union 
No. 1, and which action has received the support of the General Contractors’ 
Association of San Francisco: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of all organizations affiliated with the building 
trades employers' association and tiie individual members thereof hereby in¬ 
dorse said action of said Building Trades Council of Sail Francisco. 


Exhibit No. 05. 

State or California, City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

John Biller, being first duly sworn, deposes and says; My name Is John Biller; 
I reside in the city and county of San Francisco; I am by occupation a contractor. 
Op or about the 10th day of January, 1014, I was engaged In erecting a building 
on the west side of Larkin Street, south of California Street, in said city and 
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county. At about 5 o’clock in the afternoon of snlil day I saw a number of men 
whom I recognized as plasterers and hod carriers walking by the building which 
I was erecting. The men working for me quit about 5 o’clock that day and I 
walked up California Street witli some of them. While standing near the corner 
of California and Larkin Streets waiting for a car I saw that there were from 
four to five of the plasterers who hud passed the building, and whom I knew to be 
members of Local Union No. 66, standing on each corner, and some other mem¬ 
bers of that union were standing in the middle of the block. 

There was a job of plastering being done on the east side of Larkin Street 
just north of California, and I saw at least four or five plasterers, members of 
Local Union No. 66, on. each corner, with others scattered throughout (lie 
block; while waiting there I saw two plasterers come out of the building on 
Larkin Street, nenr California, that I iiave just mentioned; when they reached 
tile corner of California and Larkin Streets they were stopped by some of the 
members of Local Union No. 66 who were standing there and whom I recognized 
as plasterers and liod curriers; they stopped these men who laid just left the 
other job and called them all sorts of names, Including son of a bitch, skunk, 
scab, and cur. One of (lie members of 66 got so angry flint lie knocked one of 
the men who had Just quit the other building down; there were two of these 
men togettier who had so quit the job that I have mentioned, and when the other 
fellow saw his coworker knocked down, lie ran and got on n California Street 
car; after the plasterers, who was a member of 66, had knocked tills man down 
lie started to jump on him and I hollered and started toward him; he immedi¬ 
ately left the man and started for me; there were two or three of his own kind 
who got between us and would not let him attack me; while we were arguing 
tiie question, a watchman from tills laitcr Job came out of tlie building and be 
was knocked down by one of these plasterers, a member of 66, and kicked in 
tile face hy the same man. I recognized these men who made the attack as 
plasterers of No. 66. After that the men all broke away and ran. When the 
man who had knocked the plasterer down started toward me it gave the plas¬ 
terer a chance to run and he ran into a private residence for protection. After 
the other plasterer had knocked the watchman down and kicked him in the face 
they all scattered and rail in different directions. We followed the man who 
had knocked the watchman down, thinking tlmt we might get an ollicer to arrest 
him, but we lost track of him in making some of the corners, and 1 suppose he 
hid in some out-of-tlie-way place. 

•lotIN Bll.l.EK. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of August, A. 1 >, 1914. 

D. B. Uu’HAuns, 

Notary I’liiilic in anil for tin• City anil County of 

Kan Francisco, State of California. 


I'Xmun No. (Hi. 

State of Oat.tfounta, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

Frank W. Aitken, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: My name is 
Frank W. Aitken; 1 reside in the city and county of San Francisco, and am an 
attorney at law duly admitted to practice and practicing in said city and county. 
On Saturday, the 17th day of January, 1914, I went with one Louis Salinas to 
the Mission Police Station for the purpose of having a search made of the meet¬ 
ing place and headquarters of the plasterers’ union, under a search warrant 
issued on a charge brought hy Salinas, that he lmd been attacked by certain 
members of said union, and that they had taken away ids kit of tools from him 
and told him that he would find them at the said headquarters, the address of 
which he claimed they had then given him by writing the same In his pocket 
memorandum book. On said day, about 4.30 p. m., Salinas and I, accompanied 
by three or four police officers, visited said union headquarters and said officers 
searched tiie same, but did not find said kit of tools. At the time we were at 
tiie said headquarters there were ubout a hundred men there, whom we were 
told were all members of the union. We were at the said headquarters for a 
half or three-quarters of an hour, at the end of which time Salinas, one of said 
officers, and I walked from the headquarters at Fourteenth, nenr Church, Street, 
to tiie junction of Church, Market, and Fifteenth Streets, about two blocks 
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away, where the officer left us and started to walk down Market Street. I 
made an appointment with Salinas for the following Monday and walked over 
to the drug store to send a telephone message before going homo. Just as I 
turned toward the store, and as Salinas was starting to cross Market Street 
to take a car, one of the men who had been in the union’s headquarters, and 
who, with about a dozen others, had followed us when we left there, attacked 
him from behind, struck him on the side of the face with his fist and knocked 
him down; at the same time another man who had been in the headquarters 
and who had followed us, also struck him, and two or three others who had 
been standing on the opposite corner of Fifteenth and Church Streets ran over 
toward him, shouting, “ That’s right; kill the scab. Kill him," etc. The officer 
who had been with us had crossed Church Street when Salinas was tirst struck; 
hearing his outcry he turned and came running back and seized the man who 
had first struck Salinas and who had continued to pummel him during the time 
the officer was returning. All of the otlier men scattered when they saw the 
officer returning. The man who was seized by the police officer was placed 
under arrest and taken in the patrol wagon to the station. Both of the men 
who struck Salinas were men who had been in the headquarters when we were 
there, and who then at a time when Salinas and I were alone in said head¬ 
quarters and the officers were engaged in making search for the tools, had 
threatened that when they got a chance they would lix him so lie would not 
need any tools any more. 

Frank W. Aitken. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me tliis 28th day of August, 1914. 

I). 15. Richards, 

Hotary Public in anil for the City and County of Kan Francisco, 

State of California. 


KxHimr No. 07. 

State of Cai.tfornta, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

Grant Fee, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: My name is Grant Fee; 
I reside in tile city and county of San Francisco, and by occupation I am a con¬ 
tractor. 

On or about the fid or 4th day of January of this year, on the attention of 
the chief of police being called to the necessity of protecting plasterers engaged 
in work then under construction, he ordered certain officers specially detailed 
to protect said plasterers anil to see that no violence occurred on any of the 
various buildings where plastering work was being done. Some days after¬ 
wards, about, to wit, tiie 7th or 8th of January, I learned that these officers 
had been withdrawn from this detail; I was unable to get into communication 
with the chief of police on that day, but on the following day, that is, the 8th 
or 9lh of January, Mr. William E. Hague and I went down to Chief of Police 
White’s office in the Ilall of Justice to make inquiries as to the reason why 
the officers so detailed lmd been withdrawn from said detail. The chief stated 
that he did not know of tiie officers having been withdrawn, or of any order, 
excepting ids order for officers to lie so detailed, but that on the day previous 
to tiie interview lie had been indisposed and not at his office. He then rang 
for tiie chief clerk and asked him if any orders had been given withdrawing 
the said special details. Tiie chief clerk came in and stated that on the previ¬ 
ous day.a message came to him over tiie phone ordering him to withdraw the 
special detail from tills class of duty; that the party speaking had stated that 
he was Mr. Rolph, the mayor. On the chief then asking the chief clerk If he 
was sure It was the mayor, the chief clerk's reply was that he was not suffi¬ 
ciently familiar with tiie mayor’s voice to be positive of it, but he was satisfied 
in his own mind that it was the mayor, and that he had Issued the order ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The chief at that point threw up his hands and said, “ Well, you see where 
I am; that’s above me.” We thanked the chief for his courtesy, and retired 
from the office. 

Gbant Fee. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 27tli day of August, A. D. 1914. 

D. B. Richabds, 

Votary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 

State of California. 
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State of California, 

' City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

Willlnin E. Hague, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: I have read the 
foregoing affidavit of Grant Fee; the farts therein set forth as to the visit of 
Mr. Fee and myself to the office of the chief of police and our conversation with 
him and with the chief clerk are correct. * 

William K. Hague. 

Subscribed- and sworn to before me, this 27th day of August, 191-1. 

I). B. Richards, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 

State of California. 


K.\iiiimt No. (IS. 

CASUALTIES. 

January 6. —Messrs. Phelps, Hansen, and Weakley, who had been working 
on the exposition grounds, while returning from their work were assaulted at 
Fillmore and Broadway and beaten. 

January 7.—W. II. Seeman and K. Judd, who had been working at Geary 
and Stockton Streets, were badly beaten upon their return to hotel at Sixth and 
Howard Streets, at 5.45 p. m., and Seeman had to remain in hospital for four 
days, while Judd was confined lo his bed. Both men were bndly beaten and 
st:ini|K'd upon. In the morning strikers got into the work at Geary, west of 
Hyde Street, and drove plasterers off from the job. 

January S.—L. G. Dagle, foreman for MacDonald & Kahn job at Fifth and 
Mission Streets, was badly beaten and cut with brass knuckles as he went 
down a little early to start up the work. At 5.15 p. m. two men, working on 
the Gabon job (Rosenberg, owner) at Larkin and California Streets, were 
attacked and the watchman on the job was bndly beaten because he blew a 
police whistle. The third man on the job was caught on his way home, and 
refusing to loin union No. (1(1 was roughly handled, and told that if he went 
back to work on the job he would be killed. In the evening materials were 
destroyed at 205(1 Mission Street, on Ward & Goodwin job. 

January ft- At 7.30 a. m. A1 Smith, a hod carrier for Ward & Goodwin, was 
attacked and beaten up in front of the Phelan Building on his way to work. 

January !).—Between 1.30 and 2 p. m. two plasterers were badly beaten up 
near 457 Ellis Street. 


Exhibit No. (19. 

January 10, 1914. 

Hon. James Uolph, Jr., 

Mayor of the City ami County of San Francisco, 

City Hall, J2G1 Market Street, City. 

Dear Sir: This assoeiation, on behalf of Its members and the building in¬ 
dustry of this city, and the many who have suffered heavy financial loss, 
wishes to call to your attention the unlawful acts which are being committed 
dally. We allude to certain Journeymen plasterers who are congregating 
around the various buildings being plastered in this city in large numbexs 
and with a view to committing violence upon plasterers at work on same. 

Several months ago a jurisdictional dispute arose between the journeymen 
plasterers and journeymen carpenters of this city on the nailing up of staff 
work on exposition buildings, and as a result of tlie controversy the local 
Plasteres’ Union, No. 66, walked out and refused to work on any building in 
this city. The building trades council then formed a new union, and this 
association, having in mind the best interests of the citizens of this city, has 
been endeavoring to carry on the work on buildings now under construction 
by employing such plasterers as have joined the new union. 

During the last week numerous instances of violence have occurred, and 
It has been impossible to protect the men working on the various buildings. 

Inclosed herewith you will find a partial list of casualties which have oc¬ 
curred from day to day. 
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We wish to cnll to your attention the necessity of protecting the men of the 
new union who are willing to do the work that Plasterers' Union, No. 66, has 1 
refused to do. 

We earnestly request that you use such power at your command as will 
enable us to carry on the work In this city without having our men assaulted. 

Trusting that this communication will receive your usual careful attention, 
and assuring you that we are willing to cooperate with you In a reasonable 
solution of this trouble, we are, 

Respectfully, yours, 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS' ASSOCIATION. 


Exhibit No. 70. 


Mayor's Office, 

>S’«r Francisco. January 12, 

Mr. Chari.es IV. Gompertz, President. 

Mr. Wir.r.iAM K. Hauie, Secretary, 

General Contractor!!' Association, HO Jessie Street, San Francisco. 

Dear Sirs : Your letter of January 10, 1014, has been received by me to-day. 
I regret deeply the unfortunate controversy to which it relates. 

Much ns I wish that some opportunity were afforded me of settling this 
disastrous dispute, it is, of course, not within my power as mayor. 

My official [towers are limited to the enforcement of law and order—to com¬ 
pelling both sides of every dispute to keep within the law. To this end all 
my authority will he exerted. 

The peace of the city must not he disturbed. 

I have ordered the chief of police to investigate the statements contained in 
your letter, and demand that nothing he left undone to enforce the law im¬ 
partially and maintain absolute order. 

Yours respectfully, 

James Roi.ph, Jr., Mayor. 


Exhibit No. 71. 

Jancahv 10, 1014. 

Mr. James Rolph, Jr., 

Mayor of San Frnncisi o, Sim Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: At a regular meeting of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of San Francisco, composts! of general contractors’ association, con¬ 
crete contractors’ association, San Francisco Lumbermen's Club, master house- 
smiths’ association, San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association, the 
furniture and carpet trades' association, sheet metal contractors’ association, 
the Righting Fixture Citth of San Francisco, Erectors’ Association of Cali¬ 
fornia, master roofers’ and manufacturers’ association, cabinet manufacturers’ 
association, and Individual members, held on January 14,1914, the president was 
instructed to communicate to you their unanimous prayer that you employ 
your best efforts to maintain law ami order in the city and protect law-abiding 
union mechanics while at their employment and in pursuit of life, liberty, and 
happiness from assault by organized gangs of plasterers now on strike or by 
their sympathizers. 

The writer believes that every person whether beggar, workman, or capitalist 
alike is entitled to full protection white living within the law if It takes all 
of our police force to accomplish it. 

Belleveing that you feel the same and will, without reserve, grant this pro¬ 
tection to the fullest extent regardless of the merits of the present controversy 
over jurisdictional disputes between workmen, I have the honor to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 

Building Trades Employers’ Association, 
-, President. 
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Exhibit No. 72. 

Match's Or kick, 

Han Francisco, January 17, 19 H. 

Mr. R. B. Moore, 

President Building Trade Employers’ Association, 

5if3 Pacific Building, Han Francisco. 

Dear Sib: Your communication of even (late was received by me at 4.10 
p. in., contents noted, nnd I hasten to apprise you of the fact that during my 
term of office nothing has been left undone to enforce the law, and, in the 
controversy to which you direct my attention, Impartially maintained absolute 
order. 

Very truly, yours, 

James Uoi.i-m, Mayor. 


Exhibit No. 72. 


January l(i, 1914. 

Mr. P. H. McCarthy, 

President Building Trades’ Council, Han Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sim: Following the unanimous instructions given the writer at a meet¬ 
ing of the building trades employers' association, held on January 14, 1914, 
I most respectfully ask that you do ail in your power to protect plasterers 
holding union cards of Local Union No. 1 while at their work nnd going to 
and from their dwelling places against organized gangs of Plasterers’ Union 
No. fid, or their sympathizers who have in the past and, no doubt, will endeavor 
in the future to maltreat them; and that you will also endeavor to supply 
all plasterers necessary to enable the work on hand to be completed with 
safety and without violence against the plasterers of Local Union No. 1. 

Believing that this request will be complied with as far as you are able to do 
so, 1 am, 

Yours, respectfully, 

Brit.mNU Trades Emi'mivehs' Association", 
--, President. 


Exhibit No. 74. 

State Bvu.dinu Trades’ CotNctr. of ('vi.ifoknia. 

Han Francisco, January 17, 19th. 

Mr. It. B. Moore, 

President Building Trades Employ) rs’ Association. 

Pacific Building, City. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the lfith, I beg to advise that the brick¬ 
layers and plasterers' strike is a tiling of the past. The plasterers organization, 
as a result of a long conference in this office held yesterday afternoon, agreed 
to abide by the laws, rules and regulations of the building trades council and 
resume work on Monday, altiliated witli the Sail Francisco Building Trades 
Council and the Stale Building Trades Council of California, in accordance 
with the laws of the said organization. 

Also that all plasterers now working in San Francisco and carrying the 
current quarterly working curd of the State building trades’ council be on the 
same footing us all other members of Golden Gate Lodge, No. Ofi, placed in 
good standing in that organization, entitled to all the rights, privileges, and 
benefits, including insurance of tiie international organization of plasterers. 

Also the local union of plasterers known us Casters and Mulders, No. 4(19, be 
reinstated in good standing and with full benefits of the International organi¬ 
zation. . 

The carpenters are to continue solely and alone to frame, erect, and nail up 
staff work, as they are now doing, in accordance with the law, subject to tint 
decision as laid down in section 6 of the agreement made by labor for labor 
with the Panama-Pacific Exposition Co., signed in August, 1912. 

As a result—and the work was by no means an easy task—peace and harmony 
will reign, and we hope will continue to reign more particularly now that we 
have demonstrated to some that the law must be lived up to. 
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Believing tlmt this will give you the required information, as well as con- 
sUlerable jiouee of mind. I, with sincerest wishes, have tile honor to remain, 
Yours, very sincerely, 


P. II. McCarthy. 


' Exhibit No. To. 

SAN FRAN CISCO HOY TOTTED. 

Thu Citizhnh’ Alliance of San Francisco, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

For years it has been the policy of tlie San Francisco men of affairs, and 
indeed of the citizenry in general, to side-step every important issue In con¬ 
nection with labor or industrial difficulties. 

Every time it lias been brought forward tlmt important interests and powerful 
business associations should decide as between a false and true economic policy 
the business man of Salt Francisco lias timidly stepped aside; there are times, 
however, when lie must take the burden of decision on Ills own shoulders; 
Just now, and because of this very bad habit of side-stepping, a very grave 
danger threatens our business interests. 

The entire Northwest is aflame against San Francisco and every industrial 
and commercial body In that section is passing resolutions with a view to 
bringing Sail Francisco to time in a. case of gross discrimination as to the 
chief products of t lie Northwest, namely, finished pine or fir. It is demanded 
tlmt Sail Francisco clean lip tiiis matter, and it is asked of the smaller ami 
larger business interests here tlmt that pressure lie brought to bear to make 
the milling interests of San Francisco abrogate the existing agreements between 
themselves and the journeymen nitllraen's unions. It is claimed and not denied 
that some it years ago the millinen of Sail Francisco and the lnillmen’s unions 
entered into an alliance by which the finished fir and pine products ol' the 
northwestern country were denied an entrance to this city. This agreement, 
through the tacit consent of the contractors, the builders, and the architects, 
was put in force and every stick of finished fir or pine on the unfair fist of 
tlie unions was denied admittance to tills city, and the embargo lias been 
effect lie for the time mentioned and is still in effect. This embargo affects not 
only the Norlitwcst, hut till sections of California where lumber is fashioned 
into dressed joists, window and door frames, and windows and doors. 

I have just been notified of a new feature developing in this situation. Tiiis 
consists in tlie northwestern buyers of San Francisco-made goods refusing to 
further trade in this center until such action is taken by the local mill owners 
and tlie unions to open the market to the product of tlie Northwest for their 
finished pine and fir. It is the idea of those behind the boycott to attack the 
vendors here, manufacturers, dealers, or agents, and to notify them that until 
a fair attitude is adopted toward all outside communities San Francisco, in its 
false economic position, will he isolated. The Northwest, thoroughly aroused, 
through Its lumber dealers ami through ils commercial bodies and Individual 
manufacturers, asks for a free Importation of its lumber in this market, or, if 
that is denied, the same interests proposes a boycott of all manufactured goods 
made in San Francisco or sold by San Francisco agents, jobbers, or brokers. 
It is the intention of those having etiarge of the campaign against this unholy 
and unfair business agreement to so act that San Francisco will he forced to 
open its doors to tlie lumber trade of the Pacific coast. The information as to 
intentions is absolutely reliable, and it is tlie intention of the northwestern 
people to force tills issue upon us. 

By following such a course the cities of Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma, as 
welt as the smaller jobbing and manufacturing centers of the Northwest, will 
certainly benefit greatly, for if we lose our trade as jobbers and manufacturers 
through such a widespread boycott (tlie demand remaining) the trade pre¬ 
viously coming here is sure to center in the communities mentioned. 

It is evidently a serious movement and of great magnitude, for already 
all of the commercial organizations of the Northwest have memorialized the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco and other commercial and industrial 
bodies with the request that the market be opened up to the fir product of the 
Northwest when the same comes here in a finished form. Will the mill 
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owners of San Francisco rise to the occasion and save tiie city from a most, 
disastrous warfare? Tills is an issue wliich can not any longer lie side¬ 
stepped by San Francisco and which culls for the exercise of the highest kind 
of patriotism and unselfishness on the part of the mill owners. The question 
Is whether they will be equal to the occasion, whether tills commendable 
patriotism will be lacking, as usual, whenever a like occasion has been pre¬ 
sented in other crafts to free the city of the incubus of union labor. If they 
do not free the city voluntarily now, they know the danger threatening. They 
may be forced to take notice by the community action in the Northwest 
against each individual vendor or manufacturer. 

By complying with the request of the Northwest the mill owners and the 
entire community will certainly benefit, for the cost of building will be lessened 
to a very material extent. There will be an impetus given to building opera¬ 
tions, especially in the building of small homes, for the local price of llnislied 
fir and pine products is to a very large degree enhanced locally by the em¬ 
bargo placed on the product of the Northwest. The mill owners themselves 
acknowledge that the placing of the embargo has practically nullified all of 
their efforts to obtain trade outside the city and the carload shipments of 
milled stuff out of San Francisco. These were features of the city’s business 
before the embargo was put on. Now the export of milled stuff is practically a 
myth. They bargained their right to trade outside for a mess of pottage. 

They saddled an enormously enhanced cost of construction on tiie entire 
community us the result of their surrender to the unions. 

There is another danger so interwoven in. this threat of boycott that, it 
should be mentioned, too, in tlds connection. The Northwest makes tiie 
threat that it will not participate in tiie Panamu-I’ucilic International Expo¬ 
sition unless this matter of the exclusion from tlds market of its most valu¬ 
able product is straightened out to the satisfaction of Us people. Tiie threat 
Is made openly in their commercial and industrial organizations Unit there 
will he no participation until they know tiie discrimination has ceased to 
exist. This is something San Francisco must face now, and by causing tiie 
millmen to stop their practices in connection with labor unions remove the 
cause for dissatisfaction among the neighbors to tiie north. 

To every right-thinking citizen the Idea of a boycott must lie abhorrent. 
Communities, just as individuals, resent the use of the boycott us a weapon 
to coerce or as reprisal for wrongs committed. Vet there seems to the people 
of the Northwest no other weapon to bring us to our senses on this subject. 
We have deliberately allowed certain unionized crafts and manufacturers to 
out out or exclude tiie products of outlying communities, and we have, when 
our attention has been called to tiie unfairness of such conditions, taken abso¬ 
lutely uo action to remedy the situation. And yet we have gone on and on, 
expecting to retain tlic trade of the very communities we have excluded from 
San Francisco. 

We must slop tiiis boycott. We can not afford to have it affixed to us. We 
must clean house and adopt progresshe modern policies and the open shop. 
We must compel industrial prosperity to abide with us. We must get hack 
our factories and our pay rolls. Without the workingman we can not exist. 
Agreements such as tiie one under discussion have driven prosperity away. 
It is known among business men that it is easier to retain a customer by 
being fair and courteous than it is to get liim back after he 1ms been driven 
away by discourtesy and unfairness. Let us prevent the boycott now rather 
than rest in inaction while the trade is lost to us through the continuance of 
this exclusion of the Northwest fir products. 

Unless we lose our commercial prestige through our own foolish cowardice 
there is no city that may wrest from us our trades and industries. Our 
prestige and advantages may only be retained by lighting for them. We can 
not on the one hand claim the patronage of tiie Northwest and on the other 
deny our patronage to the Northwest and hope to escape a loss of trade. We 
must be fair, above board, and square. Just now, as far as tiie northwestern 
boycott is concerned, we are none of tiie three. 

This letter is sent to you to bring the condition to your notice, and I trust 
I may be favored with a reply ns to your Intentions. In other words, wlmt are 
you, as an individual, going to do about It ? 

William L. Gebstle, President . 
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Exhibit No. 78. 

Springfield, Oreo., August 17, ISV,. 

The Paraffine Paint Co., 

Han Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : Your letter of the 15th directed to Fischer-Bally Lumber Co. has 
readied our hands. Wish to say that what little roofing we need now we pur¬ 
chase from Boutin-Parks Lumber Co., of Eugene, Oreg. We have been thinking, 
however, of discontinuing the purchase of roofing from any San Francisco com¬ 
pany. The bay points will allow no finished lumber to be shipped in, so we feel 
Justified In retaliating by refusing to purchase finished products from such 
points. 

Yours, very truly, 

Fisciieb Boutin Lumber Co., 
By Carl E. Fischer, Manager. 


Exhibit No. 77. 
[Telegram.] 


Seattle, Wash., Mag 21. 1012. 

Building Contractors’ Association, 

Pacific Building, Han Francisco, Cal. 

It is our omphalic opinion that your efforts should he actively and positively 
directed to discourage and protest against any action on the part of organized 
labor which might result ill a breach of reciprocal trade relations between coast 
localities. A boycott against our lumber would certainly result in counteraction 
against your agricultural products, injuring botli localities without accomplish¬ 
ing any material advantage to either. We hope that sober judgment will obtain 
in handling so important a question. 

H. S. Stine, 

President Pacific Coast Muggers’ Association. 


Exhibit No. 7H. 

New Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 

Scmtlle, Wash,. August 22, 1012. 

Building Contractors' Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : We herewith respectfully transmit and call to the attention of 
your honorable body a reixirt and resolution from the mercantile affairs com¬ 
mittee of this chamber with reference to the boycott maintained in San Fran¬ 
cisco against finished lumber products from the Pacific Northwest. The resolu¬ 
tion carries with it the indorsement of the board of trustees. 

Yours, respectfully, 

C. B. Y'andell, Secretary. 


New Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Board of Trustees, 

Few Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

Gentlemen : Y’our committee on mercantile affairs respectfully reports on the 
request by the lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest for assistance in securing the 
removal of the boycott maintained in San Francisco against finished products 
from this section, as follows: 

The boycott has been in existence since 1901. Your committee bus held two 
conferences with representative lumber manufacturers of this city and State, and 
as a result of these conferences the committee adopted a resolution and respect¬ 
fully recommends to the board of trustees that its expression be carried into 
effect, us follows: 

“ Resolved, That after a careful consideration of the present boycott of Wash¬ 
ington lumber products by the lumber yards, planing mills, and factories of San 
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Francisco and other hay points, we are convinced that the boycott is Inspired 
' and maintained by selfish motives on the part of the mills, and that in order that 
the friendly relations existing between the business interests of Washington and 
San Francisco may be maintained in the future it is necessary that the boycott 
be removed as promptly as possible; otherwise it is feared Unit an important 
portion of the mercantile and manufacturing interests may be forced to rtaliate, 
portion of the mercantile and manufacturing interests may be forced to retali¬ 
ate in like manner against the products of California. 

Respectfully submitted. 

I>. E. Fkkdkbh k, Chairman. 

N. Eckstein. 

J. C. I.ANli. 

I. II. Jen ninos. 

J. N. Jackson. 

F. Uk uteu. 

H. It. Kino. 


Adopted by board of trustees, new chamber of commerce. 


August 20, HI 1-2. 


O. B. Yvnof.i.l, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 70. 


Fedekatton of Employers Associations of the Pacific Coast. 

Portland, Drey.. Srptrm hrr /!), 

To the associate secretaries: 


mu 


I am in receipt of a copy of a letter sent to the merchants of lids city by 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce regarding the embargo situation, of wldcii 
letter the inclosed is a copy. 

Thinking that you might he interested I inclose same. 

Yours, very truly, 

Eeoeii \tion oh Employers Assort vrniNs 

of the Pacific Coast, 


lly W C. Francis. 


5Ir. McCai.i.um. 


Portland Chamber of- Commf.uck, 

Portland, Drey., September Cl, P.tU. 

Dear Sirs: San Francisco maintains a boycott against the use of dressed 
lumber products shipped from the Pacific Northwest. We are satislied that 
this boycott Is not sanctioned or approved by the leading business men of San 
Francisco. This discrimination exists to such nil extent that the lumber inter¬ 
ests of Oregon and Washington, which are very great, are aroused and enter¬ 
tain a feeling of resentment against the business community of Wan Francisco. 
This resentment threatens to seriously interfere willi participation in the 
exposition by the people of the Northwest Territory. 

We suggest that you write a strong letler to the individual* and firms in 
Sail Francisco from whom you liny your goods, calling attention to this dis¬ 
crimination, and ask that they use tlieir influence with the proper authorities 
to the end that this boycott may be removed. 

It will lie well for them to get In touch with the general contractors' asso¬ 
ciation, 402 Kearny Street, Sun Francisco, and to also register a protest with 
the chamber of commerce of tiieir city. 

Portland huys from San Francisco in the neighborhood of between seven and 
eight million dollars annually, independent of citrus, fresh fruits, nnd fresii 
vegetables. It therefore should lie to the interest of the California houses from 
whom you purchase goods to take an active hand in trying to change this 
condition, and particularly at the time when the different States are being 
asked for large sums to participate In the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Yours, very truly, 


-, Secretary. 
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Exhibit No. 80. 


New Seattle Chamber ok Commerce, 

Seattle, Wooft., May 9, 1912. 


Buildino Contractors)' Association, 

>S’an Francisco, Cat. 


Gentlemen : The oflloers of tills chamber have been ndvised by the Federa¬ 
tion of Employers' Associations of the Pacific Coast that an embargo on fir 
products is sought to be placed in San Francisco and in points around San 
Francisco Bay, particularly on the products from the Pacific Northwest. 

We assume that if such is the case it is entirely without the knowledge of 
tlie coniinerclni organizations and business interests of your city generally, ns 
we are satisfied they would in no sense countenance an attempted boycott of 
tlie products of Washington and Oregon. As this chamber lias had occasion in 
the past to declare, it has no defense to offer for any manufacturing concern 
of tills State which attempts to Impose inferior goods on tlie people’of Cali¬ 
fornia or which fails to deal in a proper straightforward business way with the 
consumers of your State, or of any other section of tills country. We do insist, 
however, that Washington products are entitled to fair play and to as favorable 
consideration as Is given to those from other parts of tlie country. 

If tlie report which lias been furnished us is correct, we know that it does 
not represent tlie business judgment of tlie people of California. You un¬ 
doubtedly will realize, as we do here, that if a boycott or an embargo should 
lie enforced with any general effect against the fir products of tlie Pacific 
Northwest it would arouse prejudice among our own people against California 
products for which we furnish an enormous market. 

A discrimination at this time against Washington and Oregon products would 
probably he construed as a sort of declaration of war, an effect which it would 
lie difficult for all of our commercial organizations to counteract, especially 
when tlie time comes to ask from tlie legislature of the State an adequate 
appropriation for representation at the exposition. 

We feel that nothing should lie permitted to disturb the cordial relations 
now existing among the commercial organizations of tlie Pacific coast. We are 
anxious to be advised if there is any real foundation for tills threat of an 
embargo, and shall very highly appreciate whatever you may he aide to do to 
ascertain the facts and to fix the responsibility for such a movement should 


it exist. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of any efforts you may make in this direc¬ 
tion, we are. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

,T. P. Low man, President. 

('. II. Yandeli., Secretary. 


P. S.—Similar letler is sent to Sail Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


Exhibit No. 81. 

Report oe Arbitration Board, 

San Francisco, February 19, 1901. 

To the joint committee representing the Building Trades Council of San Fran¬ 
cisco an4 the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association. 

Gentlemen : Your hoard of arbitration selected by you as per agreement, 
dated and signed February 13, 1901, beg leave to report that after hearing the 
statements of botli sides relative to the matter in dispute and after a careful 
review and consideration of the situation in all its bearings have come to the 
conclusion ns set forth in the articles of agreement adopted by the board of arbi¬ 
tration, and trust that they may be earnestly and conscientiously carried out 
by your respective organizations. 

ARTICLES or AGREEMENT ADOPTED BT THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION. 

First. That from nnd after the signing of this agreement by the respective 
parties In interest all restrictions and refusals to handle materials famished 
by the members or firms of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association 
(except those who fail to sign this agreement) shall be declared off by order 
of the building trades council, the same to be binding upon all affiliated unions; 
but nothing in this agreement shall affect the completion of contracts entered 
into previous to the 13th day of August, 1900, nor shall It affect any contracts 
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taken by mills considered fair by the building trades council up to the 10th day 
of February, 1901. 

Second. That commencing on the first Monthly in March, 1901, and for a pe¬ 
riod of three months, ending on the first Monday in June, 1901, eight and one- 
half hours shall constitute a day’s work, and that from anti after the first 
Monday in June, 1901, eight hours shall constitute a day’s work in all the mill* 
and shops of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association who sign tlds 
agreement. 

Third. That the members of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men's Associa¬ 
tion shall not be required to employ union men for a period of six months, dating 
from the first Monday in March, 1901. After said six months have expired all 
skilled workmen employed by them (except their foreman) shall lie members of 
the millmen’s union; but all other employees, such as bookkeepers, clerks, 
draftsmen, boys, or laborers, shall not he required to become members of any 
union. 

Fourth. It is further agreed by the building trades council that all the present 
employees of the Sun Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association shall, at their 
option, he admitted to the millmen’s union without prejudice and upon the same 
terms as the present members were admitted, and that (hey shall not lie re¬ 
quired to pay dues or fines of any kind on account of anything that lias occurred 
in the past; nor shall any member of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s 
Association lie required to discharge any of their employees on account of any 
action of said employees in the past. 

It is also agreed that the members of the San Francisco Planing Mill Mon’s 
Association will not discriminate against their former employees on account of 
any action of their said employees in the past. It is further agreed by the 
San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association that any former member shall, at 
Hs option, be admitted to tbo San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association 
without prejudice and upon the same terms as the present members were ad¬ 
mitted, and that they shall not he required to pay dues or lines of any kind on 
account of anything Unit lias occurred in the past. 

Fifth. It is also agreed that on account of the concessions hereby grunted 
by (lie San Francisco Planing Mill Men's Association in relation to Hie reduction 
of hours of labor and the employment of union mechanics that the building 
trades council and its affiliated organizations will absolutely refuse to handle 
any materials coming from any mill working contrary to the prescribed number 
of hours contained in this agreement or employing other than union mechanics. 

These conditions do not apply to such materials as flooring, ordinary rustic, 
ordinary siding, stepping, ordinary T. and it. surfaced redwood, ami all rough 
lumber, the sizing or planing of timbers over 9 by 12, all coming directly from 
the sawmills. 

These conditions shall apply not only to all mills within the city and county of 
San Francisco but to all mills in the State of California, as well ns all those of 
other States. 

Sixth. It is also further agreed Unit the foregoing articles of agreement shall 
remain in full force and effect for a period of not less than two years from (he 
first Monday in June, 1901; and should any dispute arise as to the interpretation 
of this agreement or any other matters affecting the interests of the parties 
to this agreement the same shall be referred to a Joint committee composed of 
an equal number from each of the parties interested for the adjustment and 
settlement of same; and in ease they fail to agree tbo matters in dispute shall 
be referred to the present hoard of arbitration for settlement. 

Furthermore, no strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be entertained or entered 
into by any party to tills agreement until a period of 30 days shall be allowed 
for the adjustment of any disputes that may arise. An additional period of 
six months shall be allowed, after due notice in writing shall have been given, 
before any strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be attempted or enforced by order 
of the building trades council or any of its affiliated organizations or by any 
member of the San Francisco Pinning Mill Mini’s Associations. 

It Is also agreed that both organizations shall meet in joint committee 90 
days prior to the termination of this agreement for the purpose of making an 
agreement for the future satisfactory to botli organizations. 

Respectfully submitted by the board of arbitration as their report. 

Osc.ui Lewis, Chairman. 

Jas E. Britt, Secretary. 

Jeremiah Mahony. 

David Kerr. 


38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 0-19 
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Wo the undersigned, and each of us, the Building Trades Council of San 
Francisco and the San Francisco Planing Mill Men's Association, do hereby 
accept the foregoing articles as adopted by the board of arbitration, and do 
hereby agree to abide bv and faithfully carry out all the stipulations as set 


forth in sukl articles of agreement. 
Building Trades Council: 

r. It. McCauthy. 
Edw. .T. Brandon. 

O. A. Tvkitmok. 

C. H. Stocks. 

Harry M. Saunders. 


San Francisco Planing Millmen’s 
Association: 

Bol.A N DIOR- 1 'KB K1N H Co. 

W 11 , 1 . TAM ClMK'KER. 

Wm. Khaughneary. 

It. Herring. 

Andrew Wilkie. 


Tlie above agreement was indorsed at a special meeting of the Building Trades 
Council held at the Pythian Castle, Tuesday evening, February 19. Up to date 
if 1ms also been signed by the following planing mills of Sau Francisco and 
Alameda Counties: 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco Planing Mills. 
James Young. 

Albert Hansen. 

W. J. Little Co. 

California Mills. 

K. Herring. 

M. Hansen & Co. 

F. A. Geier. 


Bolander-lVrkinx Co. 

Mechanics Mill. 

Townley Bros. 

Fulila Bros. 

Frank Huber 
Davis & Langlnnd. 

Commercial Plaiting Mill (F. T. White) 


ALAMEDA COUNTY. 


Kendall. 

Iiurnliaiu & Stanford. 

Towle & Broadwell. 
Maun & Mole. 

Ingler & Young. 
Jenkins. 


The Zenith Planing Mill. 

Dahls Mill, Elmhurst. 

Johansen's Mill, Berkeley. 

Papes Mill. 

Humboldt Lumber Co.’s Mill. 

Veitch Bros.’ Mill. 

McCullough & Brldgeman, Pioneer Mill. 


PLANINO MILLS RUNNING ON AN EIGHT-HOVE 


U\S1S IMiKl UU'S TO THU AGREEMENT. 


Progressive Mill No. 1. 
Births' Mill. 

Jacob Schwerdt. 

Legal & Ostrander. 
Searls, Hnyrnan & Co. 
Davis & Talbot. 

Homo Mfg. Co. 

Finke & Schindler. 

J. Lorden. 

Voight & Veyhlee. 
Bateman. 

Bader & Finke. 

Lombard. 

McDermott & Reilly. 
Union Planing Mill. 

San Rafael Planing Mill. 
Jones. 


Peterson & Sehemp. 

R. Dewey. 

O. Brnenillein. 

Brass A Willenburg. 

Oscar F. Fincke. 

A. Herman. 

Jos. Fredericks & Co. 
Julius G. Klemm. 

Charles W. G. Marx. 

A. .1. Forbes & Son. 
California Furniture Co. 
McCann, Belcher & Allen. 
W. Brown. 

Sixth Street Planing MU!. 
W. M. Tompkins. 

Sun Francisco Mantel Co. 
Helbing’s Mill. 


The nlaning mills at Santa Clara and San Jose hnve also signified their 
intention to run on an eight-hour day after the 1st of June; amt in this connec¬ 
tion it should lie noted that the Pacific Manufacturing Co., of Santa Clara. Is 
the first company that will run its sash and door factory on an eight-hour basts. 

Respectfully. 0 . A Tveitmoe, 

Secretary Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 
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Exhibit No. 82. 

AimoLKK of Aorekmknt Between the San Francisco 1’j.amno Jim. Owners’ 
Association and the Buiuhno Trades Councu. of San Kium isi'o. 

I To go into eitvct Tuesday, Juno Hi, I’.KKi.] 

Aktkt.e I. 

Section 1. It is agreed by llip members of the Sun FTnnclsco Planing Mill 
Owners’ Association that they will abide by llie following trade rales and scale 
of wanes as hereinafter set forth: 

First. All branch foremen must lie members of the union; general foremen 
or superintendents may join al their option. 

Second. The steward must he made known to and recognized by the em¬ 
ployer, and must bring any difference or grievance to the attention of the latter 
before referring it to his union. 

Third. Ail men and apprentices 18 years of age and over doing mechanical, 
bench, and machine work of any kind must he members of the union. 

Fourth. All men shall receive their wages at least once a week. 

Fifth. Business agents shall he allowed to go through llie shops when occa¬ 
sion demands, on application to the office. 

Sixth. AH shops shall be allowed one apprentice for every five henchmen or 
fraction thereof and every five machinemen or fraction thereof, and the appren¬ 
tice must be under 25 years of age. 

Seventh. Eight hours shall constitute u day’s work; working hours shall he 
between the hours of 8 o’clock a. nt. to 12 m. ami 1 p. m. to 5 p. in., unless other¬ 
wise permitted by the council. I amide time shall bo allowed and paid on all 
overtime, Sundays, New Years, Christmas, Admission Day, Washington’s Birth¬ 
day, Thanksgiving Day, and Decoration Day, unless otherwise permitted h.v the 
council. No work shall he allowed under any pretense on Labor Day, Fourth 
of July, general election day, and on the forenoons of special election days, 
except where such work is necessary for flip preservation of life or property; 
but for overtime put in on making repairs to machinery or shafting the pay 
shall he for straight time only. 

Eighth. The minimum rate of wages in nil shops and mills shall he per day: 
Sticker men, $4; band sawyers and shapers, $4; hand sawyers, $8.50; turners, 
$3.50; rip sawyers for stickers, $3.50; assistant rip sawyers, $2.50; bench hands, 
$3.50; planer men, $3; layersout, $3.75; sash stickers. $3; stock cutters, $3; 
smoothers and mohlers on sash and doors and putters up. $2.50; luortiscrs ami 
tennoners, $2.25; sandpaperers, $2.25; roller samler. $3. 

Sec. 2. This schedule of wages shall go into effect on the 16tli day of June, 
1903. 


Akttci.e II. 

Section 1. I( is agreed by the building trades council that they will refuse 
to handle any material coming from any mill or shop that is working contrary 
to the prescribed number of hours contained in the foregoing trade rules or 
employing other than union mechanics. 

Sec. 2. These condilions do not apply to the following materials coining 
directly from the raw mills, to wit: 

Flooring: l-inch, lj-lnch, or tj-inoh by 3-inch. 4-inch, or 0-inch. Tongued and 
grooved and planed on one side. 

Ordinary siding: 4-inch by 0-inch bevel siding, commonly known as clap¬ 
boards. 

Stepping: lj-lnch, 14-inch, or 2-lneli by 10-inch to 16-inch vertical-grained 
pine, planed one side. 

T. & (1. ordinary redwood, 1 h.v 6, bended one or two sides or plain. 

T, & G. ordinary redwood, 1 by 4. beaded one side. 

T. & G. ordinary redwood, 1J by 4, headed one or two sides. 

Surfaced redwood—Clear redwood: 4-inch by any width, pinned one or two 
sides; 1-inch or over by any width, planed on one side. 

Sec. 3. These conditions shall apply not only to mills within the city and 
county of San Francisco but to all mills in the State of California as well as 
those of all other States. 
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Article III. 

It Is further agreed by the building trades council that the wages of any 
member of any union affiliated with the said council working In a mill or shop 
or on a job of a member of the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association 
shall be regulated by the craft under which he is working, regardless of the 
wages of the union to which he belongs. 

Article IV. 

It Is further agreed that all differences and grievances be settled through the 
organization represented in this agreement and not with individual members. 

Article V. 


Section 1. It is further agreed that the foregoing articles of agreement shall 
remain in full force and effect for a period of not less than two years from the 
Kith day of June, 1903, and should any dispute arise as to the interpretation 
of this agreement or any other matters affecting the interests of the parties to 
this agreement, the same shall be referred to a joint committee composed of an 
equal number from each of the parties interested for the adjustment and settle¬ 
ment of same; and in ease they fail to agree the matters in dispute shall be 
referred to the board of arbitration for settlement. The aforesaid joint com- 
mittee shall meet on the third Monday of each month at 8 o’clock p. in. Special 
meetings may be called at any time at the request of three members or by the 
chairman. 

Sec. 2. Furthermore, no strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be entertained or 
entered into by any party to this agreement until a period of 30 days shall be 
allowed for the adjustment of any disputes that may arise. An additional period 
of six months shall be allowed before any strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be 
attempted or enforced by order of the building trades council or any of its 
affiliated organizations, or by any member of the San Francisco Planing Mill 


Owners’ Association. . 

Sec. 3. It is also further agreed that both organizations shall moot in joint 
committee 90 days prior to the termination of this agreement for the purpose 
of making an agreement for the future satisfactory to both organizations. 

We, the undersigned joint conference committee, representing the Building 
Trades Council of San Francisco and the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ 
Association, do hereby agree to abide by and faithfully carry out all the stipu¬ 
lations as set fortli in the above articles of agreement. 

Committee from the San Francisco Committee from the Building Trades 


Planing Mill Owners’ Association: 
William Crocker, Chairman. 
R. Herring, Secretary. 

M. S. Nkuoass. 

L. P. II. Boi.ander. 

William Siiauohnessy. 
Andrew Wilkie. 


Council, joint conference committee: 

P. H. McCarthy. 

K. J. Brandon. 

Jf. J. Schoukr, 

O. A. Tveitmok. 

John I’. Bokhan. 
Harry M. Saunders 


Witness: 

H. D. Bibo. 


Exhibit No. 83. 

Abtictes of Agreement Between the San Francisco Planing Milt. Owners 
Association and tiie Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 

[To go into effect Saturday, Oct. 13, 1906.] 

Article I. 

Section 1. It is agreed by the members of the San Francisco Planing Mill 
Owners’ Association that they will abide by the following trade rules and scale 
of wages as hereinafter set forth. 

First. All branch foremen must be members of the union; general foremen or 
superintendents may join at their option. 
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Second. The steward must he made known to and recognized by the em¬ 
ployer, and must bring any difference or grievance to the attention of the latter 
before referring it to his union. 

Third. All men and apprentices 17 years of age and over doing mechanical, 
bench, and machine work of any kind must he members of the union. 

Fourth. All men shall receive their wages at least once a week. 

Fifth. Business agents shall be allowed to go through the shops when occa¬ 
sion demands on application to the office. 

Sixth. All shops shall he allowed one apprentice for every five henchmen or 
fraction thereof, and every live machine men or fraction thereof, and the 
apprentice must he under 25 years of age. 

Seventh. Eight hours shall constitute a day's work; working hours shall be 
between the hours of 8 o’clock a. m. to 12 m. and 1 p. m. to 5 p. m., unless 
otherwise permitted by the council. Double time shall be allowed and paid on 
all overtime, Sundays, and Christmas unless otherwise permitted by the coun¬ 
cil. No work shall bo allowed under any pretense on Labor Day, Fourth of 
July, except where such work is necessary for the preservation of life or prop¬ 
erty ; but for overtime put in on making repairs to machinery or shafting tire 
pay shall be for straight time only. 

Eighth. The minimum rate of wages in all shops and mills shall he, per day: 
Sticker men, $5; band sawyers and shapers, $5; hand sawyers, $4.50; turners, 
$4.50; head rip sawyers for stickers, $4.50; assistant rip sawyers, $3.50; bench 
hands, $4.50; planer men, $4; sasli and door foreman, $4.75; sasli stickers, $4; 
stock cutters, $4; smoothers and moulders on sasli and doors and putters up, 
$3.50; inortisers, $8.25; tennouers, $8.25; snndpnperers, $3.25; roller sunder, $4. 

Hue. 2. This schedule of wages shall go into effect on the 12th day of Novem¬ 
ber, 1900. 

Article II. 

Section 1. It is agreed by the building trades council that they will refuse to 
handle any material coining from any mill or shop that Is working contrary to 
the prescribed number of hours contained in tlie foregoing trade rules, or em¬ 
ploying other than union mechanics. 

Sec. 2. These conditions do not apply to the following materials coming di¬ 
rectly from the sawmills, to wit: 

Flooring: ll-inch, li-iuch, or 11-inch by 3-iuch, 4-inch, or G-ineli. Tongued 
and grooved and planed on one side. 

Ordinary siding: } inch by 0 inches, bevel siding, commonly known as clap¬ 
boards. 

Stepping: 1.1-ineli, lj-incli, or 2-inch by 10-inch to 10-inch, vertical grained 
pine, planed on one side. 

T. & G., ordinary redwood, 1 liy fi, headed 1 or 2 sides, or plain. 

T. & G., ordinary redwood, 1 by 4, beaded one side. 

T. & G., ordinary redwood, 11 by 4, beaded 1 or 2 sides. 

Surfaced redwood, clear redwood: 1 inch by any width, planed 1 or 2 sides; 
1 Inch or over by any width, planed on one side. 

Article III. 

It is further agreed by the building trades council that the wages of any 

member of any union affiliated with the said council working in a mill or shop 

or on a job of a member of the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association 
shall be regulated by the craft under which he is working, regardless of the 
wages of tlie union to which lie belongs. 

Article IV. 

It Is further ngrered that all differences and grievances lie settled through 
the organizations represented In this agreement and not with individual 
members. 

, Article V. 

Section 1. It Is further agreed that the foregoing articles of agreement shall 
remain In full force and effect for u iierloil of not less than two years from the 
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12th day of November, 19(KS, mid should any dispute arise us to the interpreta¬ 
tion of this agreement, or any other matters affecting the interests of the 
parties to tins agreement, I lie same shall he referred to a joint committee com¬ 
posed of an equal number from each of the parties interested for the adjust¬ 
ment and settlement of same; and in case they fail to agree, the matters in 
dispute shall be referred to the hoard of arbitration for settlement. The afore¬ 
said joint committee shall meet on the third Monday of each month at S o’clock 
p. m.; special meetings may be called at any time at the request of three mem¬ 
bers or by the chairman. 

Sec. 2. Furthermore, no strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall he entertained or 
entered into by any party to this agreement until a period of 30 days shall 
be allowed for the adjustment of any disputes that may arise. An additional 
period of six mouths shall tie allowed before any strikes, boycotts, or lockouts 
shall lie attempted or enforced by order of the building trades council or any 
of its affiliated organizations, or by any member of the San Francisco Planing 
Mill Owners’ Association. 

Sec. 3. It is also further agreed that both organizations shall meet in joint 
committee 90 days prior to the termination of this agreement for the purpose 
of making an agreement for the future satisfactory to both organizations. 

We, tlie undersigned joint conference committee, representing the Building 
Trades Council of San Francisco and the San Francisco Pinning Mill Owners’ 
Association, do hereby agree to abide by and faithfully carry out all the 
stipulations as set forth in the above articles of agreement. 


For tlie Building Trades Council: 

O. A. Tveit.mok. 
John ,T. Swanson. 
Geo. I). Keelv. 

A. K. Yoell. 

Henry Cmitknsen. 
J. L. McKinley. 


For San Francisco Planing Mill 
Owners’ Association: 

War. Crocker. 
li. I!. Moore. 

(i. A. Bvki.l. 

M. S. Neugass. 
R. Herring. 

F. N. Batman. 


Indorsed by District Council of Carpenters of San Francisco (F. P. Nichols, 
president; H. Richardson, secretary), Mill men's Union No. 423, Millmen’s 
Union No. 422. 


Kxiumr No. 84. 

District Council of Painters No. 8. 

Agreement between District Council of Painters No. 8 of San Francisco and 
vicinity and ---, contracting painter and decorator. 

I,-, the undersigned contracting painter and decorator, do 

hereby agree to employ none hut members of District Council of Painters No. 
8, and I further agree that on and after April 10, 1914, I will pay to the mem¬ 
bers of District Council of Painters No. 8 tlie sum of $0 ]>er duy for eight 
hours work. 

Contracting Painter and. Decorator. 

Witness: 
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Exhibit No. 8f>. 

Comparative rate of wages per hour being paid in the building trades. 

[Recapitulation of the tables of the Building Contractors Council of Chicago, July 1 ,1914.J 


Masons. 

Bricklayers. 

Structural-iron setters. 

Ornamental-iron setteis... 

Plasterers. 

Lathers. 

Hoisting engineers. 

Tile setters. 

Plumbers. 

Steam fittors. 

Steam fitters' helpers. 

Oas fitters. 

Carpenters. 

Stonecutters. 

Marble cutters and setters. 

Painters. 

Sheet-metal workers. 

Electrical workers. 

Roofers. 

Cement finishers. 

Elevator constructors. 

Pipe eoverers. 

Laborers. 

Hod carriers. 


Average wage building trades.. 


Average 

United 

Pacific 

San 

States 

coast 

Francisco. 

Cents. 

Ci nts 

j Cents. 

63. -so 

71. S4 

87.50 

fly. 00 

79.10 

87 50 

57 00 ; 

01 . 10 | 

62. .50 

:>2 oo ] 

57.00 1 

62.50 

66 00 ' 

79.10 

87. .50 

53 30 : 

05.00 ! 

08.75 

53.40 

62. 50 ! 

75.00 

61.73 

09. <10 ! 

75.00 

50 40 

09 29 

75.00 

58. SO 

09 29 

75 00 

29 SO 

35. S" 

37.50 

54.55 

09.29 

75.00 

49.30 

55 40 

02. .50 

57. 70 

66.00 

00. 25 

58. 00 

69 00 

59. 26 

40.60 

53. 00 

59.50 

4 8. 00 

60.00 ; 

08. 75 

4S 56 1 

50.00 

02. .50 

44 55 

55.00 

75.00 

52.90 

04.37 

75 00 

52.84 

57. 30 

62.50 

44 17 

53. 70 

50.00 

20 00 

33 50 

31.00 

34.00 

43.90 

37.00 

51.79 

60.36 

| 65.70 

ed States and 11 per eent higher 


than average for Pacific Coast States. 

N. B.—The Pacific coast overage is compiled from wages paid in San Francisco, Los Angelos, Oakland, 
(dal.); Portland (Oreg.); Seattle and Spokane (Wash ). 


FEE EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Building Trades Employers’ Association oe California, 

San Francisco, September 18,191k- 

Mr, Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir : Inclosed herewith please find the transcript of Mr. Grant Fee re* 
cently taken before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations at 
San Francisco, at the hearing on “Collectivebargaining in San Francisco.” 

This transcript was forwarded to me that I might make typographical revisions 
and corrections; these have been made. 

Please find inclosed a number of certified copies of letters giving the informa¬ 
tion requested on page 40 of the transcript in regard to cases where industries 
have been driven out of San Francisco, or where prospective industries have 
remained away from that town, on account of labor or other conditions. (See 
Exhibits Nos. 7 to 20, inclusive.) We find, however, great trouble in getting 
manufacturing firms to state facts as to why they moved from San Francisco 
or did not locate here owing to fear of retaliation by the union through the boy¬ 
cott of their goods. 

Please find inclosed also a copy of the information requested on page 60 of the 
transcript, viz, the list of initiation fees charged by the various unions connected 
with the building trades. Please note that whenever possible an actual copy of 
the printed constitution and by-laws of each individual trade has been made in 
submitting this evidence. Where such copies were not obtainable the information 
was obtained by direct inquiry from members of the trade in question. (Ex¬ 
hibit No. 21.) 
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On page 72 of the transcript of my testimony Commissioner Lennon asks 
whether the building contracts in San Francisco “ employ os large a number of 
apprentices as the law of tiie union permits." I have taken the liberty of in¬ 
closing a number of letters from contractors in different lines of the building 
business which answer this question. (See Exhibits Nos. 1 to 6, inclusive, and 
No. 22.) 

I also Inclose a supplementary brief dealing with another matter which formed 
part of the testimony presented at the same hearing. 

Yours, very truly, 

Grant Fee. 


State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, its: 

George S. McCnllum being first duly sworn deposes and says that he now is 
and for four years last past has been assistant secretary and secretary of the 
Building Trades Employers' Association of California; that in such capacities 
aforesaid there have come into his possession, through the proper channels, cer¬ 
tain original letters and papers or carbon copies thereof prepared in the regular 
course of business of the source from which said Instruments came; that all of 
said letters and papers of every kind, nature, and description appearing herein, 
by copy attached hereto and marked, respectively, Exhibits No. 1 to 27. inclusive, 
are true and correct copies of said originals or true carbon copies of originals 
so in the possession of your afliant, as aforesaid. 

C,eo. S. McCali.um. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of September, A. IX 1914. 

[seal. J I,. II. Anderson, 

Xntaiy Public in and for the City and County of 

San Francisco, Slate of California. 

My commission expires December 27, 1914. 


To the United States Commission on Indi shiiai. Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen ; To make Clear a statement as to (lie policy of the building trades 
employers’ association, In regard to close agreements between employer and 
employee, and to controvert certain testimony given on tlie stand before your 
hmonorable commission at a hearing held in Han Francisco on Tuesday, Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1914, on the subject of “ Collective bargaining in Sun Francisco,” I beg 
to submit tiie following: 

Said testimony referred to stated that tiie building trades employers’ as¬ 
sociation approved and carried out the policy of making close agreements be¬ 
tween themselves and their employees, and the agreement between tiie master 
painters’ association and the district council of painters was quoted as nil in¬ 
stance of such policy. On August 20, 1911, the Master Painters’ Association of 
Han Francisco, Alameda, San Mateo, and Marin Counties, and the District 
Council of Painters of Han Fruncisea, Alameda, San Mateo, and Marin Counties 
entered into the aforesaid agreement, a copy of which is hereby attached. (See 
Exhibit No. 23.) Tills agreement was approved by the Aflllinted Contractors’ 
Association and the Building Trades Council of San Francisco. (See sec. 3G, 
p. 12.) The affiliated contractors was tiie organization which was originally 
formed in 1910, and which, on October 29, 1911, was reorganized, adopted a new 
constitution and by-laws, and became tiie present building trades employers’ 
association. A careful perusal of tiie extracts from the minutes of these two 
bodies and of the correspondence attached will show that tiie building trades 
employers’ association took a decided stand, and still takes such a stand, against 
such dose agreements between the employer and the employee of like crafts. 
It may be well at this time to define a close agreement as one that binds the 
.employers to hire none hut members of the union of a like craft and the union to 
work for none but members of the association of like craft. Section 30 of the 
agreement in question states • 

“ That a contractor desirous of working on a job shall carry a full pald-np 
quarterly card of the master painters’ association, and must not work alone on 
a Job, and must be accompanied by at least two council men. 
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“ The members of the council agree not to work for any property owner or 
general contractor, or any one who is not a legitimate painting contractor, ex¬ 
cept State and municipal work, and all first-class hotels, who employ at least 
one man steady.” 

The minutes of the building trades employers’ association of March 13, 1912, 
reads as follows: 

"A communication was also received from the Master l’ainters ami Decora¬ 
tors’ Association of Sail Francisco, preferring charges against the general con¬ 
tractors’ association and requesting that these charges be investigated. The 
charges read as follows: 

“‘That a member of the general contractors’ association, William Bros. & 
Henderson, on March 4, 1912. or thereabouts, were and.are now engaged at a 
building now in progress of construction, located at Ellis and Jones Street, and 
on said building are now employing journeymen painters by tile day; all of 
which is contrary to and in violation of section 30 of an agreement, entered into 
between the Master Painters and Decorators’ Association of San Francisco and 
the district council of painters, August 2(5. 1911, and approved by your honor¬ 
able body at a regular meeting held on August 23, 1911.’ 

“Considerable discussion ensued concerning these charges, the Chair ruling 
that they were out of order, ns (he matter had not yet been submitted to the 
general contractors’ association in due form; though Mr. Beck, secretary of the 
master painters and decorators’ association, stated that lie iiad attended a 
meeting of the board of directors of the general contractors’ association in 
reference to Hie matter and laid been tillable to obtain any satisfactory results. 
A motion was made to appeal from the Chair’s decision, on being put to the 
vote this decision was sustained by 9 to 8.” 

This extract is self-explanatory in that it forces attention to the fact that 
ihe master painters were objecting to a general contractor employing journey¬ 
men painters. 

I'mler date of March 27, 1912, the Master Painters and Decorators’ Associa¬ 
tion of San Francisco addressed a letter to the building trades employers’ asso¬ 
ciation protesting against the action of the latter body, as quoted above, copy 
of which is hereby attached. (See Exhibit No. 24.) 

Under date of April 24, 1912, the minutes of the building trades employers’ 
association show that a committee of three was appointed to take up this mat¬ 
ter direct with the master painters. The minutes read as follows: 

“Under tile head of ‘ Unfinished business’ the charges preferred by the 
Master Painters and Decorators’ Association of San Francisco, versus, the 
general contractors’ association and William Bros. & Henderson were again 
fully discussed and a motion was duly made and seconded, ‘That as the ques¬ 
tion was not one of jurisdiction the whole matter he laid on the table.’ An 
amendment to same was offered and duly seconded, namely, ‘That a commit¬ 
tee of three be appointed by the Chair to wait on the master painters and deco¬ 
rators’ association and explain the matter as presented here to-day to that asso¬ 
ciation.’ On being put to the vote the ayes had it, and il was so ordered. The 
Chair appointed Messrs. Farqulmrson, Bluxoine, and Schnuten to appear before 
the master painters and decorators’ association at 8 p. m„ on Wednesday, April 
17 In (room 238) Pacific Building, for the purpose as explained by motion.” 

On June 12, 1912, the muster painters and decorators’ association being un¬ 
able to obtain the support of the building trades employers' association in (he 
enforcement of their agreement resigned as members of the central body. 
(Exhibit No. 25.) This resignation was accepted on June 13, 1912. (Exhibit 
No. 26.) 

The agreement width gave rise to all this controversy and which as lias boon 
already stated was entered into on August 2C, 1911. remained in force until 
about January, 1914, at which time the agreement was abrogated by the dis¬ 
trict council of painters by failure to comply with the terms of the agreement. 
Section 4 states: 

“ If any change in this agreement is contemplated by either party at its 
termination, notice in writing shall be given by the party contemplating such 
change, stating fully what the proposed change is, at least three months prior 
to the expiration of this agreement. Such notice to be served upon Ihe secre¬ 
tary of the other party, and taking his receipt therefor. And if no such note 
Is given at least three months prior to this agreement, it shall continue in force 
for another year, subject to another three months’ notice.” 

No notice was sent by the district council of painters to the master painters’ 
association in compliance with the terms of the agreement quoted above, but 
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file district council of painters claimed that the master painters' association 
hud failed to live up to the terms of the agreement by paying under the scale 
of wage set forth in that agreement and in other ways. Careful persual of 
the agreement, however, will show that violations of this agreement were to be 
dealt with by a conference committee whose decision should lie final and bind¬ 
ing on all parties to the agreement. The district council of painters failed to 
attend the meetings of the conference committee, and by so doing made it 
Impossible for the master painters to take the necessary action on any viola¬ 
tions of the agreement. The agreement, therefore, lapsed, as stated, about 
January, 1914; while it was not until April 23, 1914, that the painters made 
application to again affiliate with the building trades employers’ association. 
(See Exhibit No. 27.) 

Your attention is also called to article 11, section 1, of the constitution of 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association of California, which states that one 
of the objects of this association shall be “ to oppose and discourage such 
compacts or trusts ns have a tendency to stille competition.” 

Your, respectfully, 

Giant Fix. 


Exhibit No. 1. 

San Fit \Nrrsro, September 1(1, /.Of}. 
The Brn.DiNG Tribes Empt.oykks* Association, 

San Francisco, Cat. 

Gentlemen : In answer to yours of the 5th Instant in regard to the employ¬ 
ment of apprentices, will say that members of the lighting fixture association 
would employ more apprentices, if it wore not in conflict with the rules of (lie 
union, providing the union would not restrict too closely jusl what these ap¬ 
prentices would be allowed to do. 

At the present time the union so closely rest rids the amount of work that 
apprentices are allowed to do that we do not always find it profitable to 
employ more titan a small number. 

Tills applies only to the department of installing fixtures, namely, the gas 
and electric fixture hangers’ union. 

Yours, respectfully, 

TcKKI.TtKIMKK RlSOS. Co., 

S. ICKEI.HKIMKK, 


Exinnir No. 2. 

Foriierer Cornice Works, 

San Francisco, Cal., September 3, /SI). 

Mr. Grant Fee, 

President Building Trades Pin pinners’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your inquiry relative to the restriction of apprentices 
in (he sheet-metal trade in San Francisco under the jurisdiction of the sheet 
metal workers’ union. Local No. 104, bog to advise that all the rules and con¬ 
ditions under which apprentices are now working have been arranged and 
compiled by the union of sheet metal workers, Local No. 104. 

To my knowledge no employer was ever consulted or had any voice what¬ 
soever in the making of those rules, which, in my opinion, are not elastic 
enough to allow a boy of average intelligence and ability to acquire enough 
knowledge of the various branches of the trade to become proficient In all, and 
lesults in the fact that at the present time apprentices are used as heaters 
and errand boys Instead of learning the trade. 

In our factory, employing on an average of 40 to 50 mechanics, we have 
graduated few apprentices in the last 10 years, in fact almost none. 

It is my opinion that the sheet-metal industry would he vastly Improved If 
the apprentice system, as now practiced, were modified. While the full 
quota of apprentices allowed by the union are employed, a great many more 
would be employed under more favorable rules and conditions. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Georoe S. Fokderbb, Secretary aiui Manager. 
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Exhibit No. 3. 


Master Painters and Decorators’ Association ok San Francisco, 

San Francisco, Cal., September S, WO/. 

Mr. George S. McCamaw, 

Secretary Building Trades Employers' Association, City. 

Pear Sir: Your favor of the 1st Instant In regard as to whether the employ, 
ers in our trade used the full number of apprentices permitted by the union 
rules received. 

My opinion is that we do not. Under the union rules apprentices are not a 
help nor can they bo used to a prolit The age limit and rate of wages de¬ 
manded has a tendency to make the apprentice undesirable. Unless we can 
have full control of an apprentice giving us an interesl in his welfare, feeling 
that lie is part of the business, learning him the trade from the beginning to 
a finished workman without interference from unions or other outside in- 
fluenoes, causing him to become uneasy and dissatisfied, we do nol want him. 

It is a well-known fact that the unions are opposed to apprentices learning 
any trade and, us far as possible, make prohibitory rules to keep Hie number of 
apprentices down to a minimum. I believe that there Is not more than one-half 
of the number of apprentices learning our trade under the present rules that 
would lie learning under more sane and liberal conditions. 

Very truly, yours, 


Elbert < >lnky. 


Exhibit No. 1. 


Ralston Iron Works (Txc.l, 

San Francisco, September 2. tbl ’/. 

Mr. Geo. S. Mi Cm.t.tim, 

Sreretarii Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

San Francisco, Cut. 

Pear Sir: Replying to yours of (he 1st instant : 

Tt is my firm opinion that all of the shops employ the limit of apprentices 
permitted under the union rules. In our own case there is constant friction 
between our superintendent and the business agent of the union on aeeout of 
our being accused of using more apprentices than the union rules contemplate. 
Very truly, yours, 


II. J. Ralston. 


Exhibit No. 5 


San Fit vnctsco, September 3, f.0 /{. 

Mr. Geo. TT. McDai-tatm, 

Secretary Building Trades Employers’ Association. City. 

Pear Sir: In reply (o jours of September 1, In which you ask mj' personal 
opinion as to whether the employers In the craft I represent do employ the 
full number of apprentices allowed and if they would employ more if it were not 
for the limitation imposed by the union regulations, upon investigation and 
from personal knowledge T would reply its follows: 

The softwood mills, in which mostly machine work is done and very often 
on heavy material, do not employ the number allowed. Mills where special 
work, such as sash and doors are manufactured, would employ more If they 
were allowed to. Also cabinet shops where, n great deal of bench work is 
required on (he output would, no doubt, be in the same situation. The reason 
that the mills above referred to do not employ the requisite number is that 
the work is so diversified that it naturally takes a mechanic who is well 
posted to get out the work, and. as n rule, they do not do much bench work, 
but mostly machine. Whenever a shop gets ou( stockwork, they naturally 
can educate the apprentices to do the work after a few months as well as the 
journeymen, and in many instances hetter. In the cabinet shops a job is 
usually placed In the bends of a head man, and he can direct the apprentice 
how to perform his portion of the labor, so that it soon becomes profitable to 
emply apprentices. 

Trusting this gives you (lie information you desire, I remain. 

Very truly, yours. 

M. S. Nruoass. 

President San Francisco rtaning Mill Owners’ Association. 
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Exhibit No. 0. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION (INC.), 

San Francisco, September 4 , 1914. 

Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

7:>~ l'aci/ic Building, City. 

(Attention Mr. G. S. McCnlliim, secretary.) 

Gentlemen : Replying to your favor of the 1st Instant, inquiring us to the 
employment of carpenters’ apprentices. 

As the result of investigations on tills subject, it appears that for several rea¬ 
sons the contractors (lo not extensively employ apprentice carpenters. This 
is partly owing to the fact that the various carpenters’ unions in this city 
do not have any proper or well-established apprenticeship system. The wages 
of the apprentices, except in cases where the apprentice is exceptionally bright, 
are also frequently too high to make their employment profitable, and when 
an apprentice has served, say, for two years at the trade and is put upon the 
same work as the journeymen, the latter complain that the apprentice is taking 
their work from them at an apprentice wage of $11.50 or $4, and this has a 
tendency to create dissatisfaction. The carpenters’ unions do not seem to take 
any interest in the welfare of their apprentices and the result, is a very large 
number of inefficient journeymen are found within the ranks of the unions. 
Some contractors are not in a position to give steady employmet to appren- 
j tioes, as they may only do two or throe contracts in the year, and owing to a 
lack of proper system in the union the number of apprentices in the trade is 
limited as they are not considered desirable. 

Trusting the foregoing may answer the purpose of your inquiry, we are, 
Yours, very truly, 

Wm. E. llAutiE, Secretary. 


Exilian' No. 7. 

S\x EiiANCi.seo, Sept ember 5, 1914. 

Mr. Guam' Fee, 

President liuihling Trades Bm plovers' Association, 

San Fiuncisro, Pal. 

Pear Kir: Answering your letter of September 4 regarding the industries 
that were forced out of the city by the labor union conditions, we have to reply 
as follows: 

The firm of Moore & Scott was formed in 1005, at which time it purchased 
the business of Murslmtz & Cantrell, at Main and Howard Streets, San 
Francisco, which firm made a specialty of logging engines and lumber supplies. 

The new firm soon found that the logging engines, lmlsls, etc., used in llie 
lumber camps were being manufactured in Portland and Seattle, and sold at 
less titan ttiey could be manufactured for in San Francisco. To make up for 
the loss of this business the firm purchased the shipbuilding yards of W. A. 
Boole & Sons, on Oakland Harbor, where it now has a dry dock and maintains a 
shipyard, where the employees are engaged In marine repairs of all kinds. We 
are also operating boiler and machine shops at 678 Second Street, where all 
city work Is attended to. 

For your information the Fulton Iron Works, one of the oldest established 
firms in San Francisco and located at Harbor View, went out of business 
some years ugo after having been operated at a loss for several years. 

A few years ago the llisdon Iron & Locomotive Works, located at Potrero, 
another old established firm, also liquidated, being unable to hold Its own on 
account of competition elsewhere. Its principal business was the building of 
dredges, water-tube boilers, engines, compressors, and almost every variety of 
machinery, all of which is brought to this city from other places. 

A few months ago the Keystone Boiler Works (Hamilton & Leach, pro¬ 
prietors) decided to quit, their business being taken over by another machine 
company of this city. , . 

The Western Pipe Co.: A few years ago Mr. Mason, of Los Angeles, came to 
this city and purchased the pipe plant of Francis Smith & Co., located near 
Seventh and Bryant Streets, intending to carry on the business of manu¬ 
facturing pipes, tanks, and all classes of structural work. Mason will tell you 
his experience with the labor unions. As soon as he found out the conditions 
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Imposed upon him by them lie shut up the plant and built a new one at 
Richmond, Cal., where he now is operating very successfully. 

Mr. Morton, of the Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., will explain to you that lie 
was about to build a steel mill in San Francisco, but ou account of labor 
troubles located at Portland. 

You can verify the above data by any of the gentlemen connected with the 
above firms. 

Yours, truly. 


Moose & Scott Ikon Works, 
By It, Moore. 


Exhibit No. 8. 

Atlas Gas Engine Co. (Inc.), 
Oakland, Cal., September It, 
Building Trades Km clovers' Association, 

San Francisco , Cal. 

(Attention Mr. Grant Fee, president.) 

Gentlemen: Yours of the 4th Instant duly at hand, and in reply can state 
that one of the main objects which caused us to move from San Francisco 
to Oakland was 1 ho fact that San Francisco was so overrun with agitators and 
walking delegates, etc., that it was impossible to think of anything like in¬ 
dustrial pea<ie. At tlie present time it does not appear to be in a better con¬ 
dition on this side, and the next move will he by the most of the machine 
shops on this coast to suspend manufacturing altogether, like the Kisdon Iron 
Works, Fulton Iron Works, and many other plants, and on the other hand, 
have our goods manufactured in the Fast and shipped out here. California 
and particularly Kan Francisco is working at a great handicap, and unless some 
remedy Is found very soon manul'cturing in till State will lie a thing of 
the past. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

A. Waken,skjold. 


Exhibit No. 0. 


San Francisco, C.m... September 10, 191'i. 

Mr. Grant Fee, 

President Building Trades Employers' Association, San Francisco. 

Deak Sir: In reply to your favor of the 4th instant we wish to say that we 
were not forced out of the city for the reasons mentioned in your letter. We 
should, however, not he enrolled in the list of those who left San Francisco 
after the fire for other reasons than unsatisfactory labor conditions. We 
purchased our land in .Tttly, 1005, und had all of our buildings excepting one 
erected at the time of the lire. 

The chief reason which prompted our moving away from San Francisco 
was the fact that we expected to escape the unsatisfactory conditions that were 
beginning to he imposed by the local unions, and felt that we might escape them 
in a large measure by moving our plant to one of the outlying districts of 
Oakland. 

We were preceded by one of our competitors, the Hercules Gas Engine Co., 
who formerly owned a plant at North Beach, und we were followed by the 
Standard and Atlas Gas Engine Cos. 

You may submit our name to the commission, as requested in your letter, 
with the proviso, however, that you do not state that we were forced to remove 
our industry from this city. 

Very truly, yours, 

Knion Gas Engine Co¬ 
lly O. H. Fischer, 

Vkc President unit General Manager. 
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Exhibit No. 10. 

Western Pipe & Steel Ho. of Oaxjfohnia, 

£a«t Francisco, Cal., September 5, 191 1). 
Biti.uinu Trades Emim.overs’ Association, 

Sun Framasvo, Cal. 

(Attention Mr. Grunt Fee, president.) 

Gentlemen : In response to your favor of the 4th instant, you have our per¬ 
mission to submit tlie name of our firm to the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations as one that was forced to move out of San Francisco 
through Impositions of union labor, and have moved our works to tlie little cily 
of Richmond and increased our business over 1,000 per cent since that time. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. W. Mason, President. 


Exhibit No. 11. 


J. J. I'visTCJl Knitting Co. (Inc.), 

best Ucrkcivy, Cal., September ,>, 191'). 


Grant Fee, 

President Iluildiny Trades F.myloyers' Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Pear Sib: Replying to your letter of yesterday, wish to say that our firm 
was not driven out of Sun Francisco on account of the unions, We had to 
leave the city after the disastrous tire oil account of not being able to find any 
property that suilod us to build a plant on. 

Our factory in San Francisco was built on leased ground, and for six years 
at the time of the tire we were paying $17.1 ground rent a month, while in West 
Berkeley we were aide to buy very nice proi>erty, 1100 by ISO feet, or six times 
more ground space than we occupied In Sun Francisco, for the small sum of 


$2,800. 

This is the reason why we left San Francisco, a thing which we did not want 
to do, but could not help ourxelies. Real estale ow ners and real estate dealers 
thought that the property after the tire was worth twice as much, but we did 
not think so, and tinuncinlly we were not able to pay a fancy price. 

In our line of business we are not uware that there are ally unions; at least 
we have never lieeu troubled in regard to that matter, 

Yours, truly, 

J. I’ll STLK. 


Exhibit No, 32. 

JOSHT'A IIliNOY I MON WORKS, 

San Francisco , Cal., Sejiicraber 7, 1911). 

Mr. Grant Fee. 

President Ihdlihny Trades 11mplayers' Association, City. 

Pear Sir: In resjionse to your letter of September 4, we are hardly able to 
qualify your statement Unit we were obliged by reason of labor-union condi¬ 
tions to remove our plant from San Francisco. 

For many years prior to 1000, and particularly during 1905, we were prompted 
to consider the removal of our plant because of better conditions Hud for our 
general welfare than existed here. We found that foundries and machine 
shops operating in some other cities in California away from the bay region 
were -operating longer hours aud under better industrial conditions than those 
prevailing In San Francisco during the Schmitz administration. Specific in¬ 
stances of our dissatisfaction are not available now, but a genera] statement is 
made thnt we were unwilling to countenance tlie interference and conditions 
Imposed by labor, inasmuch as other places In competition with San Francisco 
were operating under more favorable conditions, thereby making it obligatory 
for the manufacturer here to ahsnrb the burden or handicap thus created. 

In April 1906. and following tlie destruction of our plant at Bay and Kearny 
Streets Sau Francisco, by the fire, tlie necessity of our reaching a decision not 
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to rebuild in Son Francisco was directly due to tin increase of the demands by 
the pattern makers under union-labor domination. In oilier words, when we 
decided to rehabilitate our business by installing temporary pattern shops on 
the site of our old premises the demands made on us caused us to decide to find 
better conditions away from an industrial center where organization among 
men into unions was unfavorable to the employer. 

Very respectfully, 

F. ,T. TIehnkman, Manat/cr. 


Fx lit kit No. IB. 


San Francisco, Cal., September II, Hit). 
Merchants and Manufacturers' Association, City. 


Gentlemen: Complying with your request, beg to state that the writer was 
interested ill and operated the Breck Electric & Manufacturing Co., a corpora¬ 
tion formed shortly before the great fire. After the fire this business was 
continued at 550 Grove Street, tills city. 

We employed four or live mechanics in the simp, to whom wo paid $5 per 
day each, and a manlier of young fellows, to whom we paid $2.50 per day. to 
do bench work, most of whom spoiled more material than their services 
amounted to. In addition to this we employed a number of outside wireinen. 

We began to receive notices from these various unions that we were to send 
the money to the jobs to pay the men off, so that, they would not have to cull 
at the store, to say nothing of the continual requests for raise in salaries, and 
a number of other little tilings which, under the stress of those times, were 
annoying and uncalled for. Finally, we received a letter, I think from the 
mechanics’ union, peremptorily notifying us Unit we should pay ail our inside 
men 40 or 50 cents an hour, or at any rate making it a considerable advance 
over what we were paying these apprentices. We forthwith answered this 
letter by stating that we would sell our machinery, discontinue doing business, 
and buy our goods ready made In New York City, which we proreedisl to do, 
which saved us delay and annoyance, and proved more profitable than sub¬ 
mitting to tlio demands which were made upon us. 

I make no comment on the above; it is merely a statement of facts. 

Yours, very truly, 


George Breck. 


Exhiiut No. 14. 


The Union Lithogkai'h Co.. 

San Francisco, <’«!.. September 7.1, 1.07'/. 

Mr. Seneca C. Beach, 

Secretary Merchant* amt Manufacturers' Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Mr. Beach: Tn accordance with your request which I received mer the 
telephone to-day, 1 am pleased to hand you herewith the following statement: 

Mr. Moore, president of the Moore-Watson Dry Goods Co., made a statement 
to the mayor, during one of our conversations over the labor situation, that ho 
was ready to start a manufacturing industry in San Francisco which would 
employ at least 2b0 people In the beginning, were it not for the labor condition'-, 
but said that these conditions must change before lie would, under any circum¬ 
stances, Invest any money in a manufacturing plant. 

Yours, very truly, 

B. S. IIuniiAiio, i'n sclent. 


Exhibit No. 15. 

San Francisco, Cal., September 77, t ' Jl ' i . 
Merchants and Manwaoturers' Association, 

San Francisco. 

Gentlemen: During a conversation with your representative regarding the 
attitude of manufacturers toward San Fruuclseo I mentioned the names of two 
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friends of mine who are both manufacturers and came to San Francisco to open 
branch establishments here. They personally stated to me that under no 
circumstances would they establish factories in San Francisco in view of the 
union labor situation. Both of these men made a thorough Investigation of the 
situation in San Francisco and decided that while their principal market was 
in this city they were compelled to go to Stockton or Oakland, or gome other 
point in California, in order to successfully compete with other manufacturers. 

As I do not wish to use these men's names without permission, I have written 
to them requesting such permission and will notify the association on hearing 
from them. 

Tours, truly, B, T. Bean, 


Exhibit No. 16. 


Moore & Scott Iiion Works, 

San Francisco , September 11, l'Jt’i. 
Merchants ami Manufacturers’ Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Genttkmf.n: I acknowledge receipt of your telephone message this morning 
asking me if I recalled the statement I made to a representative of a local com¬ 
pany in April, 11)13, to the effect that it was useless for our firm to try to com¬ 
pote witli Seattle and Los Angeles firms for tile building of one or more ves¬ 
sels of 4,000 tons capacity to ply on tlds coast. 

X remember the circumstance, and my reason for declining to bid on the 
vessels was that tiie firms in Los Angeles and Seattle were not compelled by 
tlie labor organizations to work eight hours under closed-shop conditions, as 
we were. I consider that any firm working under open-shop conditions lias a 
big advantage over any firm in San Francisco in cost of production. 

Yours, truly, 

It. S. Moore. 


Exhibit No. 17. 
explanatory. 

(Tills refers to Exhibit No. 10.) 

In April. 1013, a British Columbia firm wrote to San Francisco to obtain 
prices on the construction of a 4,000-ton steamship. The representative to 
whom this message was sent called upon three firms in Han Francisco for this 
purpose, but was assured that conditions here prevented even bidding on the 
job. 

Mr. Moore, of the firm of Moore & Scott, herewith explains ids reasons for 
his inability to bid, being one of the three called upon. 


Exhibit No. IS. 

ItEnwoon Manufacturers Co., 
Pittsburg, Cal., August 11, 191 }. 

Brn. hint. Trades Employers’ Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : Answering your valued favor of September 4, beg to state that 
we can not very well say that this company was driven away from San Fran¬ 
cisco for the reason that, this company was an entirely new concern and started 
here in this locality from the beginning and never was located in San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

We are glad to say that conditions here are favorable, both from a stand-. * 
point of location as well as from labor conditions. We do believe that the 
labor conditions in San Francisco are such that It would be impossible for us 
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to have a plant of this kind located there, comply with the demands of the 
union, and compete in the eastern business for which we were organized, and 
which is the largest part of our business. 

Yours, very truly, 

A. H. Jon'Genkei., General Manager. 


Exhibit No. 19. 


San Francisco, Cal., September IV, IVI 


Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 

San Francisco , Cal. 


Gentlemen : The writer has been engaged in the selling of machinery for 
the past 10 years and was sent to the coast about 5 years ago to represent 
the Head Machinery Co., of York, I’a. On his arrival here he found the market 
for bakers’ machinery one of the best in the United States, and lie also found 
that there was no machinery of this character being manufactured west of 
Chicago. 

With this information he immediately began to figure out a plnn by which 
lie could manufacture machinery in San Francisco. After taking the matter 
up with his firm, the Read Machinery Co., they agreed to take a half interest 
in a corporation to manufacture bakers’ machinery In California, the main 
office and factory to lie in Sun Francisco. 

After said corporation was incorporated and a visit from the president of 
the Read Machinery Co. to San Francisco, finding the conditions of the labor 
industry here obnoxious, lie declined to take the interest as promised above. 

The writer then immediately went to New York and secured a promise from 
another large manufacturer of the same line, and upon investigation they 
determined that they did not care to enter into the manufacture of any product* 
in San Francisco. 

In botli instances the writer could have secured the support had he decided 
lo open the’factory In Portland, Oreg. As a result we continued our company 
under the name of the Pacific Coast Rakers’ Machinery Co., and have been 
unable to secure any eastern capital, owing to the conditions of labor as set 
forth above. 

Trusting this may lie of some service to you, I am, 

Yours, truly, 


Pacific Coast Rakers’ Machinery Co., 
R. II. Carey, Vice President. 


Exhibit No. 20. 

San Francisco, Oat.., September It). IVH. 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : In the manufacture of our linkers’ machinery we have been 
forced to manufacture same in San Jose because of labor conditions in San 
Francisco, or, at any rate, when we offered bids in (lie Union Iron Works they 
told us that labor conditions here were responsible for the high prices, and we 
found San Jose could manufacture tiie same machinery at a very much lower 
cost. 

Yours, truly, 

Pacific Coast Rakers’ Machinery Co., 

It. II. Carey, Vice President. 

38819°—S. Doc. 413, 04-1—vol 0--20 
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Exhibit No. 21. 


Trade. 


Union. 


Initiation lee. 


Carpenters. 

Structural-Iron set¬ 
ters; omamentiil- 
Iron setters. 

Hoisl mg engineers.. 
Roofers. 

Sheet metal. 


Bay Counties District Council 
of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, San Francisco and 
Vicinity. 

nousosmiths and Architectural 
Ironworkers’ Union, No. 78, 
of San Francisco and Vicinity. 

International Association o-f 
Bridge, Structural and Orna¬ 
mental Tron Workers, Local 
Union No. 117,of Oakland. Cal. 

Local No. 59, International 
Union Steam and Operating 
Engineers, San Francisco. 

The International Brotherhood 
ofComposition Rooters, Damp- 
and Water Proof Workers, 
Local No. 25, of San Francisco 
in the State of California. 

San Francisco Local Union 104 
of the Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International 
Alliance. 


Plasterers. Golden Gate Lodge, Local No. 

; 66, O. P. I. A. of the Citv and 

! County ox San Francisco, Cal. 

Bricklayers. 1 San Francisco Bricklayers’Sub- 

I ordinate Union, No. 7, of Cal:- 
fornia,of the B. M. and P. L U. 
of America. 


Painters, 


Journeymen Painters' Union, 
Local No. 19, of San Francisco. 


Trade Rules, p. 21, sec. 22: The regular initiation 
fee for journeymen shall be $30, apprentices 
under the age of 18 years $5, over 18 years $15. 

Constitution, p. 3, soc. 3: The amount oi initia¬ 
tion fee shall be $35 lor mechanics and $25 lor 
helpers. 

Constitution, p. 3, art. 1, sec. 3: The amount of 
initiation fee shall be $25 for mechanics, $15 for 
helpers, $10 for outside apprentices, and $5 for 
shop apprentices. 

Constitution, sec. 2: The initiation fee shall lie 
$50. 

By-laws, art. 1, sec. 2: The initiation fee shall be 
$25. 


Constitution, art. 11, secs. 3-4: The initiation fee 
of this union shall be not less than $68.75 for 
journeymen and $25 for apprentices. It is fur¬ 
ther provided that the initiation fee mav be 
changed at any time to comply with the niter- 
national constitution and by-laws by a majority 
vote of all members present. 

Constitution, p. 10, Art. IX, sec. 1: The initiation 
fee to tlx is lodge shall be $25. 

Constitution, p. 16, Art VI. secs. 2 and 3: AJ1 ap¬ 
plications t (y this union for membership nurd 
be in writing, and mast receive two-thirds vote 
of the members present, pay the regular initia¬ 
tion fee of $20, which includes the international 
union reserve strike tax. and dues lrom the 
time of his annlicat ion. Sec. 3; Amy applicant 
ior membership lading to pay up his full initia¬ 
tion fee withm 60 days shall forfeit the money 
deposited, unless further time be granted by 
four-fifths majority of the mem Iters present. 
All applicants applying for an extension oi time 
mast prosent their cause in person, and if fur¬ 
ther timo is granted, permits must be issued 
weekly and paid for at the rate of 25 cents. 

Initiation foe, $30. It applicant can not pay all 
at. once, tune is given for completion of pay¬ 
ment. 


Exhibit No. 22. 


San Francisco, Oat.., ficpl ember JH, J9V/. 

Mr. George S. McOallum, 

Secretary Building Trades Employers' Association , City. 

T>ear Sir: Replying to your inquin' oi 1 the 1st instant, asking whether I 
employed the number of apprentices permitted by the union rules, and whether 
1 would employ more if allowed by suit! rules, I beg to state that during the 
eight years I have been in business I have never had an apprentice ill my 
employ, to the best of my recollection, f have always pah! the highest pre¬ 
vailing wage, and have given extra good men a trifle better. 

I have never had any trouble with the union, although I have often chafed 
under unjust, arbitrary rules; not i>eing big enough to fight, however, I sub¬ 
mitted as a matter of policy, treated the men right, and demanded the best 
obtainable. Feeling that I was forced to pay an apprentice more than they 
were worth to me in my line of business, E never employed cheap men or ap¬ 
prentices, and know of few contractors who did. 

Respectfully, 


I. D. Blttxomk, 

President Concrete Contractors ’ Association. 
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Exhibit No. 23. 

[Extract from “ Working agreement between rnlnters’ District Council and the Master 
[’uniters' Association," dated Aug. 26, 1011. i 

(21) Thu minimum rate of wages shall 1)0 four dollars anil fifty cents ($4.50) 
per day, and the time to be paid not less than one-quarter (}), one-half <}), 
and three-quurters (J), or a full titty. 


Exhibit No. 24. 

Master Painters and Decorators’ Association of San Francisco. 

San Francisco, Cal., March 27, l!) 12. 
Building Trades Employers’ Association of California, 

Gentlemen: I am inslruetod by this association to notify your honorable 
body that we, the Master Painters anil Decorators’ Association of San Fran¬ 
cisco, protest against the action taken by you at the last regular meeting held 
on March 13, by ruling out of order certain charges entitled, “ Master Painters 
and Decorators’ Association of San Francisco r. (lie General Contractors’ Asso¬ 
ciation, including Williams Bros. & Henderson,’’ now on file in the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association. We would kindly call your attention to sec¬ 
tion 2, Article IX of (he constitution, referring io agreements entered into 
between affiliated members and labor unions, which section states emphatically 
that no affiliated member ran enter into an agreement with the union until 
ralifed by your body and your body having ratified the agreement of tlie 
Master Painters and Decorators’ Association of San Francisco on August 23, 
Bill, we can not see wherein your honorable body can shirk the responsibility 
in upholding said agreement by refusing to entertain charges preferred against 
a memlier for violation of the same. We further call your attention to section 
2 of Article X of the constiiuiion, which reads as follows: “This association 
shall have full jurisdiction over any member who violates any specific trade 
rule or does any act or commits any offense, which fends directly to destroy 
tiie life, usefulness, and credit of this association." 

As the Master Painters anil Decorators' Association of Ran Francisco has no 
agreement with the general contractors’ association directly and therefore can 
not set up or present our grievance lo that body, we claim that the above-cited 
section of the constitution is applicable in our contention. In justice to the 
Masler Painters and Decorators’ Association of San Francisco, we respectfully 
request that your honorable body reconsider your ruling and investigate the 
charges presented. 

By order of (lie Master Painters and Decorators’ Association of Sail Fran¬ 
cisco. 

[ seal. 1 W. T. Beck, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 25. 

Master Painters and Decor vcors’ Association of San Francisco. 

San Francisco, Cal., Jane 12, 1912. 
Building Trades Employers’ Association or- California, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen: The Master Painters and Decorators’ Association of San Fran¬ 
cisco respectfully tenders its resignation us a member of the building trades 
employers’ association and requests the acceptance of the same on this date. 
Yours, respectfully, 

[ seal. J W. T. Keck, Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 20. 

Building Trades Employers' Association of California. 

San Francisco, June 13, 1912. 
The Master Painters and Decorators’ Association, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemf.n: At a meeting of tills association held on Wednesday, .Tune 12, 
1912, the resignation of your association ns an affiliated memlier of the building 
trades employers’ association was unanimously accepted. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Geo. S, MoCallum, Secretary. 
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Exhibit No. 27. 

Master Painters and Decorators’ Association of San Francisco, 

San Francisco, Cal,, April 23, 1SU). 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, 

Fan Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : Please find inclosed an application for membership in your body, 
also our check for $35.50, being dues and per capita tax for one month. 

In making lids application we wish to confess at tins time that our associa¬ 
tion Is in trouble with union labor. The district council of painters are demand¬ 
ing terms which tins association in honor to itself can not comply with, for we 
consider such terms a detriment not only to our trade but to the whole building 
industry. 

Should you accept our application and your association, after duo Investiga¬ 
tion, find they may be able to assist us, thereby to a greater extent assisting the 
whole building industry, will be greatly appreciated by the master painters’ 
association. 

Yours, very truly, C. E. Gordon, Secretary. 


WENDLING EXHIBIT. 

Scale of Wages and liorus of Labor, Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Cal., 
December, 3014. 

(Per day of 10 hours.) 

Common labor: 151 men a I .$2.2.'; S men at $2.50; 52 men at $2; 6 men 
at $1.75. 

Band sawyers: 5 at $3.25; 2 at $3. 

Off-bearers: 7 at $2.25; 8 at $2.50; 1 at $2. 

Cut-off sawyers: 1 at $3.75; 10 at $3.50; fi at $3.25; 4 at $3. 

Scrap cut-off sawyers: 4 at $2.50; 1 at $2.25. 

Scrap rip sawyers, 3 at $2.50. 

Swing cut-off sawyers, $2.50 and $2.25. 

Sasli cut-off sawyers. $2.25. 

Car loaders: 1 at $2.75; 7 at $2.50; 5 at $2.25; 3 c/1 talleymen at $2.75. 
Millwrights: 1 at $4.25; 1 at $3.50; 1 at $3. 

Tie-up men: 12 at $2.50; 7 at $2.25. 

Planer men: 2 at $3.75; 2 at $3. 

Planer man feeder, $2.50. 

Pony planer men : 2 at $2.75. 

Planer off-bearer, $2.50. 

Machine operators: 3 at $3.50; 1 at $3.25; 3 at $3; 7 at $2.75; 15 at $2.50. 
Warehousemen: 2 at $3; 1 at $2.50. 

Shipping and factory clerks, $3 and $2.50. 

Cleat saw operators, $2.25. 

Head oiler, $3.50. Oilers: 3 at $2.50. 

Belt man, $3.50. 

Tallymen: 3 at $2.50; 1 at $3. 

Matcher feeders, $2.25. 

Itip sawyers: 1 at $3.50; 2 at $3; 3 at $3.25; 4 at $2.50. 

Foremen; 2 at $4.50. Subforeuien: 3 at $4; 2 at $3.75; 1 at $3.50. 

Printer man, $3. 

Saw filer, $11, 

Cut-stock grader, $3.50. 

Stock clerk, $2.75. 

Stock graders: 5 at $2.50. 

Door patchers: 1 at $4; 3 at $3.25; 1 at $3; 2 at $2.75; 2 at $2.50. 

Panel graders, $3. 

Panel raisers, $3.25. 

Glaziers, $3. 

Sander men, $2.75 and $2.50. 

Door drivers: 3 at $2.75 and 2 at $2.50. 

Slicker men: 2 at $3.50; 2 at $2.75; 1 at $3. 

Elevator man, $2.50. 

Sash pinners: 2 at $2.25. 
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Door clamp operators, $3. 

Stile borers, $2.50. 

Sander operators: 2 at $3. Sander feeders, $2.50. 
Cabinetmakers, $3.50. 

Sash packers: 2 at $2.75 and 2 at $2.50. 

Stile bore operators, $2.75. 

Sash clamp operators, $2.50. 

Glue drive operators,' $2.50. 

Sash sticker feeders, $2.25. 

Truckers, $2.50 and $2.25. 

Chain mortlser operator, $2.50. 

(Por day of 12 hours.) 


Night watchmen: 1 at $2.75; 12 at $2.50. 


{Tor day of to hours.) 

Dry kiln crew: 7 at $2.50; 14 at $2.25. 

Tram repairers: 3 at $3 
Switchmen, $2.75. 

Teamsters, $2.50. 

Stacker men, $3. 

Unloader men, $3. 

Machinists: I at $4.50; 3 at $4; 1 at $4.25; 1 at $3.50. Machinist helpers, 
$3.25, $2.75, and $2.50. 

Boiler makers, $4.25. 

Supply-room clerks, $2.75. 

Blacksmiths: 2 at $4.25; 1 at $3.50. Blacksmith helpers, $2.50. 

(IVr day of 12 hours.) 

Firemen (power houses), $3, $3.25, and $2.75. 

(Per day of 10 lsonnO 

Carpenters: 2 at $4; 2 at $3.75; 2 at $3.50. Helpers, $3. 

Painters, $4. 

Plumbers, $3.25. 

Electricians, $3.50 and $3. 


(Per (lay of 12 hours.) 

Engineers (power house), $3.50. 

(Pur (toy of 10 hours.) 

Pipe fitters, $2.75. Pipe fitters' helper, $2.50. 

(l'er month.) 

Salaried men: Lumber yard superintendent, $175. Master mechanic, $200. 
Superintendent sasli and door factory, $250. Construction foreman, $140. 
Chief electrician, $150. Lumber yards foreman. $100. Weighmnster, $105. 
Superintendent box factory, $275. Store check clerk, $85. Logging superin¬ 
tendent, $291.05. Foreman general crew, $100. Lumber inspector, $100. Dry 
kiln foreman, $125. Cut stock department foreman, $100. Store delivery, $85. 
Store cashier, $100. Lumber inspector, $100. Hardware clerk, $110. Butcher 
shop clerk, $85. Janitor, $S0. Clerks, store: 3 at $75; 0 at $85; 2 at $90. 
Butcher, store, $110. Manager, store, $275. Druggist, store, $125. Janitor, 
$70. Clerk, store, $65. Clerk, chief, groceries, $100. Superintendent veneer 
factory, $175. Chief clerk, dry goods, $105. Foreman box shook shipping, 
$110. llox factory foreman, $125. Foreman, dry lumber, $100. Foreman of 
mills, 2 at $125. Foreman mills, night, $100. Head night watchman. $85. 
Foreman power house, $125. Foreman lire protection, $110. Manager theater 
and tee plant, $125. 
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Wkku Lcmhek Co. I’w Ttou., 1013. 


San Francisco office----$25,299. SKI 

Weed office_ 16.874.79 

Retail stores_ _ 28,939. 40 

Hotels and boarding houses.. ____ 16,258.05 

Itanclies, teamsters, and miscellaneous common Inlmr. _ 29,596.42 

Lumber yards..__ V _ 87. 865.31 

Box. sash, door, and veneer factories_ _ 304,009.21 

Machine shop, millwrights, and pipe titters_ 36,934.49 

Carpenters_ 21,851.52 

Sawmills_ 112,774.57 

Logging_ _ 121,921.25 

Logging railroad construction and operating_ 32,162.89 


Total_ 834, 487. 92 


TYSON EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Articles oe Agreement Between the K\n Francisco Reining Mill Owners’ 

Association and the Building Tiudes Council ok Kan Francisco, Cal. 

[To go into effect Saturday, Oct. 13, 1009.] 

ARTICLE I. 

Section 1. It is agreed by tin* members of the San Francisco Planing Mill 
Owners’ Association that they will abide by the following trade rules and 
scale of wages as hereinafter set forth. 

First. All branch foremen must be members of the union; general foremen 
or superintendents may join at their option. 

Second. The steward must he made known to and recognized by the em¬ 
ployer, and must bring any difference or grievance to the attention of the 
latter before referring It to his union. 

Third. All men and apprentices 17 years of age and over, doing mechanical, 
bench, and machine work of any kind, must he members of Ihe union. 

Fourth. All men shall receive their wages at least once a week. 

Fifth. Business agents shall be allowed to go through the shops when 
occasion demands, on application to the office. 

Sixth. All shops shall be allowed one apprentice for every five henchmen 
or fraction thereof and every live maehinemen or fraction (hereof, and the 
apprentice must be under 25 years of age. 

Seventh. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work; working hours shall lie 
between the hours of 8 o’clock a. m. to 12 m„ and 1 p. in. to 5 p. in. unless 
otherwise permitted by the council. Double time shall be allowed and paid on 
all overtime, Sundays, and Christmas, unless otherwise permitted by the 
council. No work shall be allowed under any pretense on Labor Day and the 
Fourth of July, except where such work is necessary for the preservation of 
life and property; hut for overtime put in on making repairs to machinery or 
shafting, the pay shall be for straight time only. 

Eighth. The minimum rate of wages per day in all shops and mills shall be: 
Sticker men, $5; hand sawyers and shapers, $5; band sawyers, $4.50; turners, 
$4.50; head rip sawyers for stickers, $4.50; assistant rip sawyers, $3.50; bench 
hands, $4.50; planer men, $4; sasli and door foremen, $4.75; sash stickers, $4; 
stock cutters, $4: smoothers and molders on sash and doors and putters up, 
$3.50; mortlscrs, $3.25; tennoners, $3.25; sandpaperers, $3.25; roller sander, $4. 

Sec. 2. This schedule of wages shall go into effect on the 12th day of Novem¬ 
ber, 1906. 

ARTICLE II. 

Section 1. It Is agreed by the building trades’ council that they will refuse to 
handle any material coining from any mill or shop that is working contrary to 
the prescribed number of hours contained in the foregoing trade rules, or em¬ 
ploying other than union mechanics. 

Sec. 2. These conditions do not apply to the following materials coming 
directly from the sawmills, to wit: Flooring, 1 inch, 1} inch, or 1} Indies by 
3 Inches; 4 Inches or 6 inches, tongued and grooved and planed on one side. 
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Ordinary Biding-, i Inch by 8 indies, tievel siding, eoutmouly know n ns clapboards. 
Stepping, li inrlie*. 11 indies, or 2 inches hy 10 indies to 18 indies, vertical- 
grained pine, planed on one side. Tongned and grooved ordinary redwood, 
1 by 6, beaded one or two shies, or plain. Tongned and grooved ordinary red¬ 
wood, 1 by 4, beaded one side. Tongned and grooved ordinary redwood, 1J by 4, 
beaded one or two sides. Surfaced redwood, clear redwood, 1 inch by any width, 
planed one or two sides; one tael) or over by any width planed on one side. 

ARTICLE ttl. 

It is further agreed by the building trades’ council flint tbe wages of any 
member of any union affiliated with (lie said council working in a mill or simp 
or on a job of a member of the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners' Association 
shall be regulated by tile craft under which be is working, regardless of the 
wages of the union to which he belongs. 

ABTlrlK IV. 

It is further agreed that all differences and grievances tie settled through 
the organizations represented in this agreement, and not with individual 
members. 

article v. 

Section 1. Tt is furtlipr agreed that the foregoing articles of agreement shall 
remain in full force and effect for a period of not less tiian two years, from the 
12tli day of November, 1900, and should any dispute arise as to the interpreta¬ 
tion of this agreement, or any other matters affecting the interests of the par¬ 
ties to this agreement, the same shall be referred to a joint committee composed 
of an equal number from each of the partips interested, for the adjustment anil 
settlement of same: and in case they fail to agree, the matters in dispute shall 
be referred to the board of arbitration for settlement. The aforesaid joint com¬ 
mittee shall meet on tlie third Monday of each month at 8 o’clock p. m.; special 
meetings may be called at any time at the request of three members, or by the 
chairman. 

Sec. 2. Furthermore, no strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be entertained or 
entered into by any party to this agreement until a period of 30 days shall be 
allowed for the adjustment of any disputes that may. arise. An additional 
period of six months shall he allowed before any strikes, boycotts, or lockouts 
shall be attempted or enforced by order of the building trades’ council, or any 
of its affiliated organizations, or by any members of the San Francisco Planing 
Slid Owners’ Association. 

Sec. 3. It is further agreed that both organizations shall meet hi joint commit¬ 
tee 90 days prior to the termination of this agreement, for the purpose of making 
an agreement for the future, satisfactory to both organizations. 

We, the undersigned, joint conference committee, representing the Building 
Trades' domicil of Sail Francisco and the Sun Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ 
Association, do hereby agree to abide by and faithfully carry out all the 
stipulations us set forth in the above articles of agreement. 

For the building trades’ council; 

O. A. Tvettmoe, 

John J. Swanson. 

Geo. D. Kei.lv. 

A. E. Yoei.l. 

Henry Oarktensen. 

J. L. McKinley. 

For the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners' Association: 

Wm. Crocker. 

It. B. Moore, 

G. A. Buell. 

M. S, Neugass. 

R. Hehrying. 

F. N. Hayman. 

Endorsed by District Council of Carpenters of San Francisco: 

F. P. Nicholas, President. 

H. Rioharhson, Herrctary. 
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We, the undersigned, and each of us, the Building Trades Council of San 
Francisco and the San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Association, do hereby 
accept the foregoing articles as adopted by the board of arbitration, and do 
hereby agree to abide by and faithfully carry out all of the stipulations as set 
forth in suld articles of agreement. 

P. H. McCahthy, 

Edw. J. Brandon, 

O. A. Tvkitmoe, 

C. II. Stocks, 

Harry M. Saunders, 

Building Trades Council. 

Bolandek-Pkrkins Co., 
William Crocker, 

William Shaughnessy, 

It. Herring, 

Andrew Wilkie, 

San Franisco Planing Mill Men's Association. 


The above agreement was indorsed at a special meeting of the building 
trades council, held the Pythian Castle, Tuesday evening, February 11). Up to 
date it has been also signed by the following planing mills of San Francisco 
and Alameda Counties: 

San Francisco: San Francisco Planing Mills; .Tames Young; Albert Hansen; 
W. J, Little Co.; California Mills; It. Herring; M. Ilansen & Co.; F. A. Geier; 
Bolander-Perkins Co.; Mechanics’ Mill; Townley Bros.; Fulda Bros.; Frank 
Huber; Davis &Langlniul; Commercial Pinning Mill-F. T. White. 

Alameda County: Kendall; Burnham & Stand ford; Heed; Ilowle & Broad- 
well; Mann & Mole; Ingler & Young; Jenkins; Zenith Planing Mill; Dahl’s 
Mill, Elmhurst; Johansen’s Mill, Berkeley; Papes’s Mill; Humboldt Lumber 
Co.’s Mill; Vcitch Bros.’ Mill; McCullough & Bridgeman Pioneer Mill. 

Planing mills running on an eight-hour basis previous to the agreement; 
Progressive Mill No. 1; Birth’s Mill; Jacob Scliwerdt; Legal & Ostrander; 
Searles, Heynmn & Co.; Davis & Talbot; Home Manufacturing Co.; Finite 
& Schindler; J. Lorden; Voight & Veyhlee; Bateman; Bader & Finke; Lom¬ 
bard; McDermontt & Iteilly; Union Planing Mill; San Itafael Planing Mill; 
Jones; Peterson & Hdienip; 1!. Dewey; G. Brnendlin; Brass & Wittenberg; 
Oscar F. Fincke; A. Herman; Jos. Fredericks & Co.; Julius G. Klerm; Charles 
W. G. Marx; A. .T. Forbes & Son; California Furniture Co.; McCann, Belcher 
& Alien; W. Brown; Sixtli Street Planing Mill; W. M. Tompkins; S. F. Mantel 
Co.; Helbing’s Mill. 

The planing mills at Santa Clara and San .Toso have also signified their in¬ 
tention to run on an eight-hour day after tlie 1st of June, and in tlds connec¬ 
tion it should he noted that the Pacific Manufacturing Co., of Santa Clara, 
is the first company that will run its sash and door factory on an eight-hour 
basis. 


Respectfully, 


O. A. Tvkitmoe, 

Secretary Building Trades Council of San Francisco. 


A. C. B Richfield, 

Secretary Sail Francisco Pinning Mill Men's Association. 


Gentlemen : We hereby send you a copy of the decision readied by the 
hoard of arbitration and agreed to by the building trades council and the San 
Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association for your future guidance. 


Report or Arbitration Board. 


San Francisco, February 19, 1901. 

To the joint committee representing the Building Trades Council of San Fran¬ 
cisco and the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association. 

Gentlemen : Your hoard of arbitration, selected by you as per agreement 
dated and signed February 13, 1901, beg leave to report that ufter hearing the 
statements of both sides relative to the matter In dispute, and after a careful 
review and consideration of the situation In all its bearings, have come to the 
conclusion as set forth in the articles of agreement adopted by the board of 
arbitration and trust they may be seriously and conscientiously curried out 
by your respective organizations. 
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abtict.es of agreement adopted by the board of arbitration. 

First. That from ami after the signing of this agreement hy (lie respective 
parties in interest, all restrictions amt refusals to handle materials furnished 
by the members or firms of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association 
(except those who fail to sign this agreement) shall lie declared off by order 
of the building trades council, the same to be binding upon all affiliated unions; 
but nothing in this agreement shall affect the completion of contracts entered 
into previous to the 13tli day of August, 3900, nor shall it affect any contracts 
taken by mills considered fair by the building trades council up to the l!)th 
day of February, 1901. 

Second. That commencing on the first Monday in March, 1901, and for a 
period of three months, ending on the first Monday in June, 1901, eight and 
one-half hours shall constitute a day’s work; and that from and after the first 
Monday in June, 1901, eight hours shall constitute a day’s work In all the 
mills and shops of the Sun Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association who sign 
this agreement. 

Third. That the members of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Associa¬ 
tion shall not be required to employ union men for a period of six months dat¬ 
ing from the first Monday in March, 1901. After said six months have expired, 
all skilled workmen employed hy them (except their foreman) shall be members 
of the millmen's union; hut all other employees, such as bookkeepers, clerks, 
draftsmen, or laborers, shall not he required to become members of any union. 

Fourth. It is further agreed by the building trades council that all the 
present employees of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association shall, at 
their option, be admitted to the millmen's union without prejudice and upon 
the same terms as the present members were admitted, and that they shall not 
he required to pay dues or fines of any kind on account of anything that lias 
occurred in the past; nor shall any member of the San Francisco Pinning Mill 
Men’s Association be required to discharge any of their employees on account 
of any action of said employees in the past. 

It is also agreed tlmt the members of the San Francisco Planing Mill Mon’s 
Association will not discriminate against their employees on account of any 
action of their said employees in the past. It is further agreed by the San 
Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association that any former member shall, at Its 
option, he admitted to the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association without 
prejudice and upon the same terms as the present members were admitted, and 
that they shall not ho required to pay dues or fines of any kind on account of 
anything that has occurred In the past. 

Fifth, It is also agreed that on account of Ihe concessions hereby granted by 
the San Francisco Planing Mill Men’s Association in relation to the reduction 
of hours of labor and the employment of union mechanics that the building 
trades council and its affiliated organizations will absolutely refuse to handle 
any materials coming from any mill working contrary to the prescribed num¬ 
ber of hours contained in this agreement or employing oilier than union 
mechanics. 

Those conditions do not apply to such materials as flooring, ordinary rustic, 
ordinary siding, stepping, ordinary tongued and grooved and surfaced redwood, 
and all rough lumber. 

These conditions shall apply not only In all the mills within the city and 
county of San Francisco but to all the mills in the State of California, as well 
as all" those of other States. 

Sixth. It is also further agreed that the foregoing articles of agreement shall 
remain In full force and effect for a period of not less than two years from the 
first Monday in June 1901, and should any dispute arise ns to the Interpreta¬ 
tion of this agreement or any other matters affecting the interests of the 
parties to this agreement, the same shall be referred to a joint committee of 
an equal number from each of the parties interested for the adjustment and 
settlement of same; and in case they fail to agree, the matters in dispute shall 
he referred to the present board of arbitration for settlement. 

Furthermore, no strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be entertained or en¬ 
tered into by any party to this agreement until a period of 30 days shall be 
allowed for the adjustment of any disputes that may arise. An additional 
period of six months shall be allowed, after due notice in writing shall have 
been given, before any strikes, boycotts, or lockouts shall be attempted or en¬ 
forced by order of (lie building trades council or any of its ntfillated organiza¬ 
tions or by any member of the San Francisco Planing Mill Men's Association. 
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It is also agreed that both organizations shall meet In joint committee 90 
days prior to the termination of this agreement for the purpose of making an 
agreement for the future satisfactory to both organizations. 

Respectfully submitted by the board of arbitration as their report. 

Oscar Lewis, Chairman. 
James E. Ruvtt, Secretary. 
Jeremiah Mahony. 

Day in Kerb. 


TYSON EXHIBIT NO. 2. 
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TYSON EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Strike by Sailors' Union of the Pacific. 

Shortly after the conflagration of April 1S-21, 1906, in San Francisco, when 
all business was largely demoralized and almost at a standstill, and when lum¬ 
ber and other products of the Pacific coast were vitally needed for the upbuild¬ 
ing of the city, the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, which numbers among its 
members virtually all of tlie deck seamen engaged in the coasting trade, made, 
through its secretary and ruler, Mr. Andrew Furuseth, a demand upon owners 
and managers of coasting vessels for an increase in wages for deck seurnea 
Previously to this demand, and just after the tire, Mr. Furuseth had assured the 
owners and managers, at a meeting called to consider conditions and best 
means of meeting them, that the seamen would not make any demands for any 
alteration in the wage scale in working rules tiien iu effect between seamen 
and owners. Just before making Ibis demand and after the breach of this 
promise made, as above mentioned, Mr. Furuseth had written to some other 
head of a labor union in New York that “everybody ill Han Francisco had his 
knife out to do up everybody else and the sailors might as well carve out a 
slice for themselves.” 

The owners were unable to meet the demands of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific, and all deck seamen were called out of coasting vessels. Consequence 
was that coasting trade was practically puralyzed. A few vessels operated 
with crews of the few sailors who could lie found in this or other coasting ports 
and who were not members of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, but they worked 
in daily fear of their lives. In fact, two sailors not members of the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific, on one of our coasting vessels, the schooner Fearless, were 
killed by members of the sailors’ union, who boarded the vessel at night while 
she was lying in Grays Harbor. William Gold, agent of the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific at that port, was arrested arid charged with being the instigator of 
these murders, convicted, and fined some $1,200. After his trial and conviction 
Gobi, a convicted felon, was reinstated by the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific In 
his former position as its agent at Grays Harbor. 

Many acts of violence were also committed In this port by members of the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. Crews consisting of nonunion sailors were forcibly 
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taken from coasting vessels in this port, mid one assault by a launch load of 
armed union sailors upon the steamer National City in the port of San Fran¬ 
cisco brought on the killing of a union sailor on sucli launch by the master of 
the National City. That master was arrested, charged with murder, and bit¬ 
terly prosecuted by the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, which engaged special 
counsel to assist the district attorney in such prosecution, but the master was 
acquitted. 

Strike lasted many months and was ended by compromise in autumn of lOOtl. 

The tie-up of coast shipping by reason of Sailors’ Union of the Pacific action 
caused much distress both in San Francisco and in coast ports and also led to 
great delay in city’s rebuilding. 

Strength of sailors’, firemen's, cooks and stewards', and engineers' unions Is 
such tiiat owners and managers of coasting vessesl are virtually forced to 
accede to all their demands if vessels are to operate at all in coasting commerce. 

Vessels, owing to general depression in all trades, are now operating either 
at a loss or just about breaking even. 

No diminution in demands of any union. In fact, constant tendency on part 
of all unions to demand increase in privileges and more men In crews. 

No attention is paid by any union to complement of men as fixed by United 
States local inspectors acting under the law (sec. 11113, It. S., U. S.) which em¬ 
powers such inspectors to prescribe number of men to he employed in each and 
every department of vessel. 

Might cite case of Lukme when crew demanded overtime for jettisoning cargo 
on a Sunday after vessel hud struck on Humboldt Bur on Iter way to sen, and 
was in distress and possibly in sinking condition. That the crew demanded 
overtime proven by sworn testimony stun before United States Inspectors 
Holies and Bulgar at inquiry into cause of injury, held January 10, 1005. In¬ 
spector of Hulls Bolies characterized such conduct of sailors as “mutiny on 
tlie high seas.” 

June, 1000, Charles Bock, union agent at Portland, assisted by other members 
of sailors’ union, boarded, under cover of darkness, steamship Joahn I’anluni, 
and assaulted nonunion crew with deadly weapons. Bock was convicted Ivy 
jury and given penitentiary sentence. 

Union crews of steamers lying in open ports and in coasting ports away from 
San Francisco abandoned vessels upon orders from Sailors' Union of the 
Pacific headquarters when strike was called and left vessels helpless and at 
mercy of winds and waves. 

Vessels carrying nonunion crews were 1 fired upon by sailors’ union pickets, 
both in this port and in San Pedro. Cite cases of Itcdondo and Coronado at 
San Pedro when vessels were attempting to move to place of safety after union 
crews had deserted them. 

Sailors’ union pickets patrolled water front of San Francisco and slugged 
and maimed nonunion men. Set oral nonunion employees of coasting vessels 
killed on water front of San Francisco during strike, but evidence not sufficient 
to convict members of Sailors' Union of the Pacific, although not much doubt 
of union complicity 


IIabinb Enoineeks’ Benkviciai. Association No. 35 Strike—Januakv — to 

M.\uc H 20, 1008. 


CAUSE. 

In early part of January, 1908, M. E. B. A. No. 35, a California incorporated 
organization of marine engineers, including ill its membership all of the 
marine engineers, with very few exceptions, sailing out of the port of Sail 
Francisco, made a demand upon the owners and managers of steam schooners, 
coastwise trading steamers on Pacific coast, for an increase in the complement 
of engineers to be employed upon such steamers. 

CONDITIONS. 

The complement of engineers for each of such steamers was then, its now, 
fixed by the local United States inspectors of hulls and boilers at tiie annual 
Inspection of each of such steamers. Engineers’ association demand was 
directed to owners and managers of steam schooners without regard to com¬ 
plement as fixed by local United States inspectors, and called for a comple¬ 
ment of engineers in excess of number required by such inspectors on all 
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voyages north of Present City, Del Norte County, Cal., San Francisco, Cal., 
being point of departure. 

Owners and managers of steam schooners answered demand of engineers 
by saying they would abide by rulings of local United States Inspectors. 
Engineers refused to be so bound and called all engineers out of steam 
schooners, and so tied up all steam schooner coastwise traffic. 

A general meeting of all steam schooner owners and managers was then 
called, through the steam schooner managers’ association, and at such meeting, 
held early in January, 1908, a committee of representative steam schooner 
owners anil managers was appointed, consisting of A. B. Hammond, of Ham¬ 
mond Lumber Co., chairman; James Tyson, of Charles Nelson Co.; Edward 
Christensen, of Sudden & Christensen; C. It. Johnson, of Union Lumber Co.; 
IV. J. Hotchkiss, of Hobbs, Wall & Co.; J. It. Hanify, of J. It. Hanify Co.; and 
Oliver Olson, of Olson & Mahoney, to confer with a committee of engineers, 
consisting of members of the M. E. B. A. No. 35, to wit, J. J. Searcy, business 
manager, chairman, James II. Quinn, IV. C. Damuth, E. E. Bullene, James W. 
l'emlergast, D. II. Farley, James II. Spencer, and It. Comstock, and many 
conferences were had spreading over a period of several months. 

During this period practically all of the steam schooner coasting business 
ceased, and steam schooners were laid up in harbors because of lack of marine 
engineers. The small California coast ports north of San Francisco, which, 
being situated in mountainous country without rail communication, are de¬ 
pendent wholly upon sea communication with San Francisco for provisions 
and supplies of all kinds, sult'ered great distress, and it was only toward the 
end of the period of strike, and after strenuous effort and at great expense 
to the owners and managers of steam schooners that enough marine engineers 
were brought out from Atlantic coast to man a few steamers to relieve their 
necessities. 

El'i'KCT. 

Strike lasted until March 20, 190,8, when an agreement between owners and 
engineers was signed, wherein and whereby engineers agreed to abide by 
working rules as set forth in printed agreement attached hereto. No change 
was made in this agreement from rules theretofore existing, and the agree¬ 
ment was in effect a complete backdown by engineers from the stand taken 
by lliem in January, 1903, and a recognition of the lawful right of the United 
States local Inspectors to fix complement of all crews on all American vessels. 

Since above agreement was made and signed Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association No. 35 has at various times, in effect, refused to abide by its pro¬ 
visions, in this, that it has refused to supply marine engineers to coasting 
steamers manned by full complement fixed by United States local inspectors, 
and 1ms insisted that more men be carried in the fireroom of such steamers 
than United States local inspectors specified. 

Only us recently ns month of May last, the engineers regularly signed to 
shipping articles before United States shipping commissioner in tills port for 
a voyage in steamship Ycllincatonc from here to Columbia Klver ports and 
return refused to take vessel to sea unless two oilers were shipped in addi¬ 
tion to the men already shipped, and although steamer had her full comple¬ 
ment as fixed by United States local inspectors’ certificate. 

Steamer was delayed, fully laden, in this port two days beyond her scheduled 
sailing date. Engineers did not quit until one hour before time fixed for sail¬ 
ing, and in the end owner was obliged to bow to the demands of the marine 
engineers’ beneficial association as no engineers other than members of that 
organization were to be had, and none of tiie members of that organization 
dared to go contrary to instructions of the organization. United States local 
inspectors claim that they were powerless to act In matters of this kind, and 
say they can not compel engineers to go to sea. Effect is that marine engi¬ 
neers’ beneficial association dictates complement of crew in engine and fire 
rooms and pays no attention to acts of United States local inspectors in this 
regard. 


TYSON EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Oakland, Cal., February 23, 1911. 

Dear Sir: The building trades council desires to call your attention to the 
fact that the Sunset Lumber Uo„ of Oakland, has been placed on the unfair 
list on account of the failure of that company to live up to the terms of the 
agreement made last May, between the lumber dealers of Alameda County and 
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tlie building trades council, in which the council acted as the agent of the 
lumber clerks’, the lumber handlers’, and the building material teamsters’ 
unions, who had demanded a restoration of wages and conditions to the stand¬ 
ard of two years previous, and which had been reduced voluntarily at the time 
of the financial stress. This agreement to which the Sunset Lumber Co. was a 
party was the result of a compromise by which the wage demands were cut 
about 50 per cent. However, the greed of the Sunset Lumber Co. could not be 
appeased by the profits made in legitimate competition, so a few months ago 
they began a systematic and underhanded reduction of wages to make a 
greater profit by squeezing from 75 cents to $1.25 per day from the wages they 
were piously pretending to pay. The company employed foremen who made 
the lives of the men miserable, so that they would quit, or they discharged tiiem 
here and there and replaced them with nonunion men at the less than living 
wage, claiming they were “ not reducing wages, but merely trying to raise the 
standard of their employees,” and evading a direct statement until last Monday, 
when they flatly refused to live up to the terms of the agreement. Nothing 
remained for the men but to strike work, which they did on Tuesday morning 
the 21st. The 70 union men still working there quit work, and to the company’s 
surprise, the 50 nonunion men who were being used as a tool to cut wages, 
disgusted at the tactics of tiie company and still more disgusted at the less than 
living wage paid them, also quit work with the union men. 

The Sunset Lumber Co. has by its own action compelled the building trades 
council to place them on the unfair list. No union men will handle or use their 
material. Any contractor, owner, or architect who may try to use this material 
will meet the active opposition of all union men, be hampered in every way 
possible, and most likely gain for himself a place on the unfair list. 

Assured that you will at once see the justice of the position taken by this 
council, and that you will naturally feel the same measure of contempt for the 
Sunset Lumber Co. as is felt for any concern which resorts to underhanded 
and unfair methods of competition with its business rivals, and will therefore 
do all in your power to assist in bringing this particular concern to a realization 
of the error of its ways, I have the honor to remain, 

Very truly, yours, 

F. II. PllATT, 

Secretary ltuiUlhuj Truth s Council of Alameda County. 


Oakland, Cat,., August S, 1011. 

Dear Sir: The building trades council wishes to remind you that the strike 
of tlie employees of the Sunset Lumber Co. is yet unsettled. 

This strike—in reality more a lockout than strike—was begun last February, 
after tlie management of that company hail been compelled to quit their policy 
of subterfuge and evasion and to come out into tlie open and admit that they 
would not live up to tlie terms of the agreement made between tlie lumber 
dealers of Alameda County and the building trades council. 

Since tlie strike began tlie men have carried themselves in a dignified, decent, 
and lawful manner. Not so with tlie Sunset Lumber Co. Immediately after 
the strike was called, they began importing strike breakers and gun lighters 
into Oakland. These men, not citizens of the city, wore armed to tlie teeth, put 
oil the company’s wagons and sent out to look for trouble. A number of them 
have been arrested and fined for various active misdemeanors, among which are 
assault, battery, vile language, Insulting women, etc., and others have been 
arrested and are awaiting trial oil felony charges, assault to murder, etc. 

Tlie police department took no action to disarm those gunmen, although since 
tlicir Importation, Oakland has witnessed a carnival of holdups and crimes 
of violence which has brought discredit on the city wherever her name is 
mentioned. Burglaries have been frequent, and even street, cars have been 
licid up and their crews robbed. 

As the business of the Sunset Lumber Co. has waned and fallen off tlie 
company has been getting desperate. At tlie same time the truculence of their 
hired gunmen lias increased, and within the past two weeks there have been a 
number of instances where these cowardly gunmen have, when they could 
gather together in sufficient numbers, waylaid and murderously attacked peace¬ 
able union men, lawfully attending to their own affuirs. 

The desperate condition of the Sunset Lumber Co., as evidenced by tlie 
actions of their hired gun fighters, shows that the company is already de¬ 
feated though they are unwilling to acknowledge it, and are again resorting to 
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subterfuge, delivering orders solicited under the name of the “Charles 
Nelson Co.” 

And now the police department has at last been compelled to notice the 
condition of affairs, so that whenever the company sends out a wagon, a police¬ 
man is detailed to follow it and preserve the peace, while the police have begun 
to disarm the gunmen. 

During the progress of the strike the Sunset Lumber Co has twice attempted 
to have the union men and this council enjoined, but the courts have refused 
to grant injunctions as all our actions have been fnliy legal. 

At this time we desire to thank you for the interest which has been taken 
by you, with all good citizens, in this matter and for the assistance you have 
given us in discouraging police protection of frontier methods in our city. We 
lieiieve you will continue in the demand that pence be preserved in this city, 
as well as in your assistance of your fellow citizens who are on strike for 
human consideration and living conditions. 

Very truly, yours, 


F. H. Pratt, 

Secretary Building Trades Council of Alameda County, Cal. 


Sax Francisco, April II, 1912. 

To whom it may concern: 

Please he advised that the Sunset Lumber Co., also known as the Charles A. 
Nelson Lumber Co., and ail brandies of these companies, have been declared 
unfair by the State Building Trades Council of California and its affiliated local 
councils and unions. 

To those who are working in harmony with union labor, fair dealing requires 
that we notify them of this action in order to protect them from any loss which 
they might incur, and fur that reason you are respectfully informed of the 
status of the aforesaid firm. 

Sincerely, yours, 

0. A. Tvkitmoe, 

General Secretary-Treasurer State lliiilding Trades Council of California. 


HANNON EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


San Francisco, Cal., November If, 19V/. 

Mr. Lkwis K. Brown, 

United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Tour favor of November 12 relative to my testimony given before 
the commission at San Francisco on September 3, in which you state that I 
offered to send the commission a list of concerns on the Pacific coast where 
collective bargaining was carried on, and the mimes and locations of shops 
where I talked with the owners regarding the metal trades association not per¬ 
mitting them to obtain castings. 

You state that you can not find that this data lias been received and would 
be pleased to have me submit it as early as convenient. 

I wish to state that when testifying if was an accepted fact that collective 
bargaining was carried on in San Francisco, Oakland, and adjoining places. 
I stated that I knew of other places on the Pacific coast where collective bar¬ 
gaining with individual employers was carried on, and at the request of the 
commission I stated that I would send a list of names of some of the places 
where collective bargaining was carried on. Later on I did send a list of siiops 
from Tacoma, Wash., Seattle, Wash., and I believe several other places in that 
territory. I wrote to Seattle for this information and upon receiving It in¬ 
closed it with iny letter to the commission just as I received it from Washing¬ 
ton. I believe that if you would look over the correspondence again that you 
very likely will find this information. I am not positive whether I seni the 
information in regard lo the metal trades association not permitting certain 
shopowners who wished to sign up with the nntons to obtain castings tf they 
signed up, but I win try to send you at this time as much information as I 
can regarding this particular point. 

Tlds condition occurred in Vancouver, B. C., but I do not remember at 
tills time the name of the slmpowner who told me that he would gladly sign up 
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■with the unions and grant an eight-hour day were it not for the fact that he 
had been threatened by the walking delegate of the metal trades association 
that he would have his castings and supplies cut off if he signed up with the 
trade-unions. This also occurred In Seattle. Wash., with the Hutton Machine 
Co., Pierce & Hendricks Machine Co., and oilier shops. 

In addition to that, the vice president of the Vulcan Iron Works, of Seattle, 
in 1910 , told a committee and myself that the only reason why he could not 
sign up witli the unions or place his plant on the eight-hour basis was that he 
had to borrow money from the banks of Seattle, and If he granted the eight- 
hour day his credit would be stopped and furthermore he would not be able to 
obtain supplies that it was necessary for him to have. 

Prior to the general strike of the machinists in the Northwest for the eight- 
hour day, the Vulcan Iron Works hail been operating its foundry on the eight- 
hour basis, nnd after Hie machinists’ strike had been in effect about 60 days n 
notice was posted in the shop that on and after a certain date, which was 
only a few days off, the entire plant would he operated on the eight-hour basis. 
It was then that the metal trades association got busy and threatened the 
Vulcan Iron Works, with the result that Instead of the entire plant going on the 
eight-hour day the entire plant returned to the nine-hour day. 

Trusting that you may find the other list that I mailed you and that this 
information will complete the requirements, I beg to remain, with best wishes. 


Yours, truly 


William ITannon, 
International Vine Prcsiilmt, 

2jS Oak Street, San Francisco, Cal 


The following-named Anns are operating on an eight-hour basis: 

LIST OF TAIR MACHINF, SHOPS IN SEATTLE. 


Alvord Automatic Machine Co. 
Charleston Machine Works. 
Canal Machine Works. 
Diamond Machine Works. 
Emery Machine nnd Auto Co. 
Elliot Bay Yacht & Engine Co. 
Griffith Machine Co. 

Hunter Manufacturing Co. 
Ilennig & llowe. 

Hall Bros. Ship Yard. 


Hoskins Machine Co. 

King & Wing. 

Klaunig Manufacturing Co. 
Kllbonrn & Clark. 

Pacific Printers Supply. 
Reynolds Electric Co. 

Seattle Talbot Generator Co. 
T. H. Markpy Machine Shop. 
West Side Boat. Works. 

West Seattle Machine Works. 


FAIR MACHINE SHOPS IN TACOMA. 


Washington Machinery Depot. 
Const Iron & Machine Works. 
Auto Marine Machine Works. 
Nickerson Maefarlan Co. 
Pacific Machine Co. 


nicks & Bull. 

Olympic Foundry & Machine Co. 
Acme Brass & Machine Co. 
Thomas & Hammond Co. 


FAIR'MACHINE SHOP IN SPOKANE. 


Washington Machinery Depot. 

SHEET METAL 

Ballard Sheet Metal Works. 

Cascade Sheet Metal Works. 

City Cornice Works. 

T. B'. Clarke. 

East Lake Sheet Metal Works. 
Finlay & Robb. 

Globe Sheet Metal Works. 
Independent Sheet Metal Works. 

J. J. Garner. 

James Marshall. 

Mere Sheet Metal Works. 

Motor Sheet Metal Works. 
Occidental Sheet Metal Works. 

Pike Street Sheet Metal Works. 


SHOPS IN SEATTLE. 

Popplo & Knowles. 

Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works. 
Seattle Metal Ceiling Co. 

Seattle Cornice Works. 

Washington Sheet Metal Works. 
Western Sheet Metal Manufacturing 
Co. 

West Lake Sheet Metal Shop. 

Welbel Rooting & Cornice Works. 
White & Mnnke Cornice Works. 

Wm. M. Curtis Hardware Co. 

Yesler Sheet Metal Works. 

Cromwell Manufacturing Co. 
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FA III ELECTRICAL SHOPS, 

Meacham & Babcock. 

Arrow Electric Co. 

Sound Electric Co. 

Edison Electric Co. 

Buxbaum & Cooley. 

Reynolds Electric Co. 

■Ralph Krotvs. 

Columbia Electric Co. 

Sullivan & Curtis. 

NoPago & McKcnny Co. 

Electric Engineering Co. 

Kilbourn & Clark. 

FAIB BOILER SHOPS IN SEATTLE. 

Western Engineering Co. (}ueon City Boiler Works. 

Commercial Boiler Works. Standard Boiler Works. 

Oregon Boiler Works. 

The. boiler milkers, machinists, blacksmiths, and other trades nil have agree¬ 
ments with the Northern Pacific, Croat Northern, and Milwaukee Railroads 
which run in here, as well. 


Boxwell Electric Co. 

I*’. I’. O'Donnell. 

J. Ahern. 

Crawford & Wagner. 

.1. Skene. 

P. E. Ridings. 

I.ushington Electric Co. 
Pioneer Electric Co. 

Electric Fixture & Supply Co. 
Cascade Fixture Co. 

H. E. Gleason Fixture Co. 


. Friend Birr.: Suppose you will think T have been a long time answering 
your letter asking for this information, but I have been trying to get tile in¬ 
formation from tlie other cities in regards to the different trades outside of the 
machinists and have been unable to do so. If I get It later I will send it to 
yon. The fair machine shops in this district have no written agreements, but 
most all verbal agreements that they will work eight hoars per day and pay 
the rate of wages. The plumbers in this city have agreements with almost 
every shop in the city with the exception of one or two small ones. The largest 
one in the city is now a fair shop; it is called the Ernst Plumbing Co. There 
Is only two or three small machine shops in Portland that are working eight 
hours per day, and I wrote to them for the names, but did not receive them 
as yet. In answer to your request for names of some of the firms who said they 
were afraid to sign up with us on account of the metal trades association cut¬ 
ting off their supplies, will say that Mr. Cornfoot, who runs a machine shop in 
Portland, after working eight hours for some lime, went back on nine hours 
per day, and told me lie could not got ids castings and patterns on account of 
signing up with us. The Armstrong Machine Co., who manufacture a saw 
swage, also did the same on account of being unable to sell his swages to 
the lumber mills. The Hutton Machine Shop in Seattle wore afraid to give 
the eight-hour day on account of the same association, and the Bay Side Iron 
Works in Everett would not work eight hours because the owner was afraid 
the hank in that city would refuse to give him credit. The Hunter Manufac¬ 
turing Go. was also refused castings by one firm, and when this same firm did 
furnish him anything he would have to wait until the last to get them, and then 
they would demand pay for them before they would let them leave the shop, 
even though In one case it amounted to only 35 cents. 

Hoping this Information will be of some assistance to you anil that you will 
excuse the mistakes which are very noticeable in tills letter, I remain, 

Your friend, 

J. A. Taylor. 


HANNON EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


Oakland Lodge, No. 284, 
International Association of Machinists, 

Oakland, Cal., September 12, 1911/. 


Mr. Wm. Hannon, 

Hotel Clark, Stockton, Cal. 

Dear Sir and Brother : I have been Informed by some of our members wlio 
have been working for the United Engineering Works, Alameda, that this firm 
has built about 12 iron ships during our eight-hour period. The following Is 
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a list of (lie ships ns I received them, and ns soon ns I receive n more detailed 
account I will send them to you: 

The Kanak, twin-screw iron ship, built in 1913 for the Alaska Packers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. The Cricket, 1,000 horsepower, built 1912 for Lindemenn. The Anycl 
Island, built for the United Stntra Government in 1011. Two barges built for 
the Standard Oil Co. in 1913. Engines for the San ltaman, built 1913. En¬ 
gines for the Daisy Gadsby, 1913. Engines for Standard Oil towboat No. 1. 
Engines for the O. M. Clark, for J. S. Higgins. Engines for the Davenport, for 
Davenport Lumber Co. Moore & Scott, of Oakland, have built the Coaliiifia, in 
1911, for the Associated Oil Co., and some others that I will learn of later. 

P. W. Buckley. 

Hannon : These are all the iron or steel boats that were built in the Union 
Iron Works, but there may have been more across the bay, and you had better 
ask P. W. Buckley for that side of hay. You ran write this up to suit yourself. 
If I cart get any more Information as to the cost I will send it to you. 

Steamer KilUnrai for the islands. Steamer Napa Valley for Vallejo. 
Steamer San Pedro for Santa Ko Railroad. Steamer Henry T. Seott. Steamer 
Aroline. A large ponton for Pearl Harbor. Two steamers now being built 
for the oil companies. One small steamer for Standard Oil Co., but don’t know 
name. Nine submarines for Government. These were all built ’by the Union 
Iron Works in the past four years and each cost $300,000 or more apiece, but 
I do not know the exact cost. Also a large ferryboat, Jefferies, built for West¬ 
ern Pacific, and new ferry for Key route being built now by Moore & Scott. 
The United Engineering Co. is building one for the Key route. Also a large 
caisson for the Panama Canal, just being completed at Union Iron Works Co. 

P. Flaherty. 


38819°—S. Doc. -115, G4-1—vol 




INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 





COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


San Francisco, Cat.., Wednesday, Hcplrmbcr 2, t.'llj. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Weinstock, Veunon, Commons, 
Gnrretson, ami O’Connell. William O. Thompson, counsel. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN A. MeGEEGOE. 

Mr. Thompson. Sit, down, Mr. McGregor. Give us your name, your business 
address, and you business, please. 

Mr. McGregor. John A. McGregor; president Villon Iron Works, San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged in that business? 

Mr. McGueuou. Since 1!XX>. 

Air. Thompson. Are you ncipiainted with the industrial accident compensa¬ 
tion law of this State? 

Air. McGregor. Yes; in a general way. 

Air. Thompson. Would you mind telling us briefly, generally, tile law as you 
understand it? 

Air. AIcGreoor. When workmen are injured, tlieir responsibility, you mean? 

Air. Thompson. Y’e.s. 

Air. McGregor. They apply to the employers for redress, as proscribed In the 
rules and regulations laid down by the commission, and are paid accordingly. 
They have no option to do otherwise, and the employer has no option but to 
pay tile prescribed rates as listed in the manual. 

Air. Thompson. How many employees do you employ who come within the 
term of the law? 

Air. McGregor. About 2,000. 

Air. Thompson. About 2,000? 

Air. McGregor. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had any experience with the operation of the law? 

Mr. McGregor. Oh, yes, Indeed; since its inception—inauguration—the 1st 
of January of tills year. 

Air. Thompson. AVhat experience have you had? 

Air. AIcGiikgou. Very satisfactory, Indeed. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got any suggestions to make with reference to 
changes that might he made in the law, or in your opinion Is the law sntis- 
factivry as it Is? 

Air. AIcGreoor. No; it has not come to my notice at all that any changes are 
desirable. It works very satisfactorily, I think, both to the employee as well ns 
to ourselves. 

Air. Thompson. Has it had any effect on the number of accidents, if you 
know? 

Air. AIcGreoor. I should say, liy all means, it has aided in reducing the 
number of accidents. 

Air. Thompson. In reducing the number of accidents? 

Air. McGregor. I say this liecnuse the amount we have disbursed during 1014 
is no greater than it was during 1013, and the nature of the conditions are a 
little more onerous, as fur as the money paid to the employee is concerned; 
and, as a result, we strive In every way possible, not only for the purpose of 
saving money, but to prevent accidents, and I think we have succeeded very 
well. 

Air. Thompson. Ho you know the number of accidents you had last year 
up to this time, and the accidents you have had this year? 

Air. AIcOregor. No, sir; I could not give you that record offhand, hut we 
have It. 


D405 
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Mr. Thompson. Would you make tlmf record mid send it to us? 

Mr. McGregor. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. Giving tlie nature of the accidents? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Giving the amount paid last year and this year to employees? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If you please. 

(The information requested was inter submitted, and is printed as “ McGregor 
exhibit,” at the end of lids subject.) 

Mr. Thompson. What changes or other requirements—I mean what changes 
in the running of your plant or other requirements, in regard to carrying on 
your business, is made necessary by the law? 

Mr, McGrkgok. Safety devices particularly, and the suggestion naturally 
presented itself to ns, for the exercise of every possible cure. We have a 
corps of what we call the safety-first department, whose duty it is to periodi¬ 
cally—constantly, if you like—inspect the scaffolding, ropes, and tackle of all 
kinds, and the conditions under which the men work, and the machinery, and 
so on. 

Mr. Thompson. Has this added greatly to the expense of your business? 

Mr. McGrkgok. It has somewhat. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, has it compensated your company and 
employees to do that? 

Mr. McGregor. Oh, most assuredly; most assuredly. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the cost, of carrying on Hie State law in regard to com¬ 
pensation a heavy burden or not, on the employer? 

Mr. McGregor. Well, that depends. The opportunity afforded the employer 
is so great that it wouldn’t do for him to neglect it. That is, a poorly equipped 
or poorly run plant is liable to cause dial much greater proportion of acci¬ 
dents than one that is well organized and cared for. 

Mr. Thompson. Are employers who are operating under Hie law placed at any 
disadvantage ns to employers who are not operating under the law? 

Mr. McGregor. I think not. 

Mr. Thompson. You think nol ? 

Mr. McGregor. No. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wind suggestion, if any, have you to make with reference 
to either the law, as regards the operation of the business, or the operation of 
the law itself, if any? 

Mr. McGregor. 1 just don't quite catch that. 

Mr. Thompson. I will divide the question up. Are there any suggestions you 
would care to make with reference to changing Hie law, as relates to the manner 
in which you must carry on your own business? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir; I don't think so. There is one point that strikes me 
ought to he looked after very closely by the commission, an dtliat is—and it 
regulates itself to a certain degree, because the rates are involved—that is, 
that employers should, even against their so-called judgment, if you like, lie 
made to put their plant in the best oossible condition so us to secure im¬ 
munity from accident by their employees. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, you think the law might lie made stricter in 
that regard? * 

Mr. McGreoou. I think so, because those who are disposed to do that natu¬ 
rally find it to their advantage to do it, and I am sure others must reap the 
same benefit. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other statements you would like to make with 
reference to t his law to the commission? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir; T think not. 

Mr. Thompson. I will ask you how many men you employ now; I think you 
said 2,000? 

Mr. McGregor. About 2,000. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow many men were you employing before 1906? 

Mr. McGregor. Possibly about 3,500 or 4,000. 

Mr. Thompson. You may give the reason for the change in number, if you 
care to. 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. We were building a number of vessels at that time, 
and we are not building so many at the present time. We were building, I 
think, about seven or eight ships at one time. Naturally that took a great 
number of men, more than we need now. 
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Mr. Thompson. What was the reason for the eimuge In the method of carry¬ 
ing on your business? 

Mr. McGregor. There was no change in the method. 

Mr. Thompson. You are now apparently not building any ships, but Just do¬ 
ing repair work. What is the cause of that? 

Mr. McGregor. The Government lias not been building so many ships. Wo 
had three large cruisers under construction at oue time there. There have 
been fewer ships built since then. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O'Connell would like to nslc a question or two out of 
the regular order. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to take yon a little bit out of (his subject, 
because you heard the last witness who was on the stand before you. 

Mr. McGregor. I did. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am particularly Interested in the metal-trades 
end of the proposition, and T know you are familiar with the metal trades here. 
Can you give us any idea of the number of firms in the metal-trades line that 
moved to Oakland as the result of wage or hour conditions of San Francisco? 

Mr. McGregor. I don’t think there are any. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the Government still allow the differential to 
the shipyards on the coast in the matter of the contracts for ships? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir. 

Commissioner OVonnelt.. Is that not one of the reasons why you are not 
doing so much work? 

Mr. McGregor. I doubt it. It was a very small differential—-1 per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ten per cent? 

Mr. McGregor. Four per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. X knew there was a differential. 

Mr. McGregor. It was not allowed as a differential. It was ilim they al- 
lower a 4 per cent greater bid to he comparable on this coast than with tin* 
East. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They gave you the advantage of i per cent in tin- 
bid? 

Mr. McGregor. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Now, the fact that you are now employing 2,000 
men as against 3,5(X) or 4,000 men in 1900 is not assignable at all to the con¬ 
dition of union or nonunion in San Francisco? 

Mr. McGregor. Not at all. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You are aware, of course, there are other ship¬ 
yards in the East that are operating on the same hour basis that you are here? 

Mr. McGregor. As far as Government work is concerned they necessarily 
have to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is no advantage, then, to the contractor in 
the East over the Pacific? 

Mr. McGregor. Not on the point of hours alone. 

Commissioner O’Connell That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Commissioner Wein stock. One moment. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Wolnstock would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Whinstock. 1 have heard the statement made, and I think 
you have also heard it, Mr. McGregor, that by virtue of the San Francisco 
labor condition, plus the burden put upon industry by the compensation law, 
it has been made almost impossible for the San Francisco shipbuilder to 
compete, not only with shipyards on (he Pacific coast but more especially with 
shipyards on the Atlantic seaboard. Now, is that so? 

Mr. McGregor. Iu so far as the industrial act is concerned? 

Commissioner Wkinktock. Yes. The statement was made first, by virtue of 
the labor conditions of San Francisco, with the added burden that the com¬ 
pensation act put upon the Industry, that (he shipbuilding industry therefore 
is not in position In San Francisco to compete either with other Pacific coast 
shipbuilding centers of the Atlantic seaboard. Now, what are the facts as you 
know them on that point? 

Mr. McGregor. Well, our labor rates are naturally higher in San Francisco, 
and to that extent of course we are handicapped. Furthermore, we have to 
bring all of our steel material from the Pittsburgh district and pu,v a higher 
freight rate than the Atlantic coast shipyards- are obliged to pay. These 
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tilings, of rollrso. militate against us. We would hardly expect to be able to 
compete with Atlantic const shipyards for the construction of vessels irre¬ 
spective of where they might be required or where tlielr owners might be. 
Owners here usually prefer to see their ships built in San Francisco if we can 
meet the price of the competitor successfully, and are sometimes willing to 
give us a little advantage. 

Furthermore, I might state we have been successful in competing directly 
with shipyards in the East for the construction of oil tankers, but I an) sure 
in doing that we probably sacrificed all or more of our profits than they did. 
Our idea being that it was necessary for us to have a certain proportion of 
new construction work, ns we call it, to keep our forces busy and intact, and 
ready for the work of more an emergency character, such as repair work, of 
which we do a good deal. Strictly speaking, I would not say ns a shipyard 
we ran compete successfully and consistently with the Atlantic const. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are the chances of competing successfully 
in shipbuilding with other Pacific const points? 

Mr. SIcGregor. Oh, we can successfully compote with them and do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have been able successfully to compete? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir; certainly. In the matter of bidding you can readily 
understand that even in a high-priced locality—a high-priced locality might 
underbid a low-priced locality, due to the way they look at tilings, perhaps 
even mistakes occur in bids; but this is not a manufacturing center, never 
has been, and I don't sec that it is likely to be. in the sense that Philadelphia 
or other places on the Atlantic coast are. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, it is not naturally a shipbuilding center? 
" Sir. McGregor. No, sir; nor manufacturing center in any sense. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlmt hours do you work on your plant? 

Sir. McGregor. Eight hours, ordinarily. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are your works unionized; do you deal with the 
union? 

Sir. McGbegoil Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You work under union hours and union coniIIions 
and union wages? 

Sir. McGregor. Well, I would not say ilmt altogether, lint to a vet-;, con¬ 
siderable extent, yes, sir. We have conferences with their representatives at 
times. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You employ molders? 

Sir. SIcGregor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And blacksmiths? 

Sir. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Boiler makers and machinists? 

Mr. SIcGregor. Yes, sir; a large number. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do the unions restrict you in the employment of 
men? Are you obliged to confine yourself to union men? 

Mr. SIcGregor. Not at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you at liberty to employ anybody you please? 

Sir. McGregor. We employ anybody we please; we never ask whether they 
are union or nonunion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you do employ nonunion men, lias Hint issue 
ever been raised by the union? 

Sir. SIcGregor. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tins is a case where you reeognize and deal with 
the unitm and yet have an open shop? 

Mr. SIcGregor. Yes, sir; I should say so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has there been any friction? 

Sir. SIcGregor. Nothing of any account worth mentioning. We have little 
troubles now and then, hut nothing of a character that isn't easily adjusted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have grievance committees that take up these 
matters and adjust them? 

Sir. SIcGregor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Before taking charge of the Union Iron Works 
you had charge of nil eastern plant, did you not? 

Sir. SIcGregor. Y T es, sir; I was connected with the Bethlehem Rice! Co. 

Gomndssioner Weinstock. Bethlehem Steel Co.? 

Sir. SIcGregob. Yes, Rir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, in the matter of efficiency, taking 100 per 
cent as the maximum efficiency, how do the workers in Sun Francisco, coming 
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under your direction, compare In per cent of efficiency with the workers you 
had operating under you in die East? 

Mr. McGregor. Oh, very favorably. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Very favorably? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is due to what cause—climatic conditions? 

Mr. McGregor. Quite a number of them come from there. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What difference does the climatic conditions 
make? 

Mr. McGregor. That is favorable to Ran Francisco, undoubtedly. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Have you hud any instances where you have been 
able successfully to compete with an eastern shipyard? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Could you cite it? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. Not long: ago we completed a tanker, that is, a 
steamship for carrying crude oil in bulk for the Associated Oil Co., in direct 
competition with the Newport News Co., of Newport News, Vn. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If the question is permissible, wtmt difference 
was there in the bid? 

Mr. McGregor. They were very close together. They were very close to¬ 
gether, indeed. I can't give you t lie exact figures, but I know they were very 
close together, that much they told me. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Wlmt are the conditions under which the New¬ 
port News Co. operate? Do they operate an eight-hour day? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir; not altogether. As far as Government work is con¬ 
cerned, they are obliged to. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. This was not Government work? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How does their wage scale compare with yours? 

Mr. McGregor. They are considerably lower. About GO per cent of their 
employees are colored, but they don’t got the efficiency out of them, of course. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Despite Hie fact your wage scale was higher, and 
despite tiie fact that the conditions in some directions are more favorable 
there, you still got the job? 

Mr. McGregor. We did; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Was it completed on record time? 

Mr. McGregor. Y'es, sir; first rate; within contract time; in fact, I think we 
earned quite a bonus. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. A question lias boon asked —how much value the 
climate Is to your business. 

Mr. McGregor. Well, that is a pretty hard question to answer. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Docs it add 10 or 15 per cent to the efficiency of 
the mail. That is, ran a man here produce 100 per cent under similar conditions 
to tiie man producing 90 per cent in the East the year around, taking the year 
as a unit? 

Chairman Wai.su. Prof. Commons says ploase announce that was intended 
as a joke. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Oh, 1 see. He is always so serious; I didn't think 
lie could crack a joke. 

Mr. McGregor. It makes no difference, of course, to men working in shops 
Indoors. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. You take Newport News that you are speaking of, 
where the heat is anywhere around 95 to 100 at tills time of the year, ana here 
you have it around 70. Isn't it possible that a man could work under these 
climatic conditions to a greater advantage than lie could under tiie other? 

Mr. McGregor. Y'es; undoubtedly. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. I put liis Joke over and made it serious. 

Mr. McGregor. I think that is very well recognized. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That Is ail. 

Commissioner Garretson. I want to ask one question growing out of Mr. 
Weinstook’s. Mr. Weinstoek asked you in a general Way in regard to what 
compensation burden was placed on you. Did yon ever make a comparison as 
between the burden placed upon the builder in Seattle and on yourself—one by 
the compensation lnw of Washington and the other by the California law— 
in the event the same injury occurred there and here? 

Mr. McGregor. I haven't made a comparison, hut from what I have heard 
I would rather be uuder tiie California law than the Washington law. 
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Commissioner Oariietson. Have yon ever run tie any comparison with tire 
New York law—the last one passed? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir; I have not. 

Commissioner Garretson. You are aware that is said to be the most bur¬ 
densome? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir; I understand so. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have never made any analysis In regard to 
the Ohio law? 

Mr. McGregor. No, sir; not any of the Luke States. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Eva. 

(Mr. Eva's testimony appears in the volume under “Collective Bargaining 
in San Francisco.” Set; volume (i. page 52(58.) 

Acting Chairman W linstock. Mr. Fowler. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD J. FOWLER. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Give your name, address, and business to the 
reporter, please. 

Mr. Fowler. Edward ,T. Fowler; president Pacific Foundry Co., 1,8 Harrison 
Street. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have been asked to come here to give, the 
commission the benefit of your experience in the matter of compensation— 
workmen's compensation. M ill you tell the commission what lias been your 
exjierience along those lines and what your opinion of the legislation is? 

Mr. Fowler. [ have found that the compensation act is an advantage to the 
employer. It seems to work out all right. I do not know that there are any 
iwrticulur details to comment U[»>n, excepting the fact that i feel that the rates 
we are paying will probably in the future lie much lower than was contemplated 
when the law went into effect, winch I think 1ms been a gratification to anybody 
employing labor. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You are in the foundry business? 

Mr. Fowler. Foundry business; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many men do you employ? 

Mr. Fowler. Well, about SO men, sometimes 90; normally 80 men. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. M'hat advantage do you find under the com¬ 
pensation law that you did not have before the law was enacted? 

Mr. Fowler. Well, from my point of view I think the employer knows what 
the insurance will cost him under the new law. It gives him a chance to set 
that np in the cost of the product, because under the old law there were cer¬ 
tain features of Insurance which gave him only partial insurance. You will 
understand that the average type of insurance insured up to a total of .$10,000 
in any one accident, $5,000 to any one man, so that in case of any catastrophe 
or hazard the employer might he called upon to pay very large amounts. In this 
new law lie gets full protection, and our experience lias been that ttie rate is 
not excessively high for that additional protection. I think, if figures were 
compiled properly, it. might even result in the fact that for the protection we 
may pay a lower rate now. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it regarded any advantage, Mr. Fowler, 
from tlie standpoint of the employer, to is; protected against lawsuits on the 
part of injured workers with possible freak damage awards on the part of 
freak juries? 

Mr. Fowler. No question about that. That probably is rather difficult to 
express in dollars and cents, lint unquestionably a great advantage; under the 
present law all of that is obviated. There is, however, a feature—of course, 
you will understand under the present law it is rather uncertain—-that is. 
that in this State we are practically under three laws covering accident insur¬ 
ance—tlie old Roseberry law of election, the Rosoberry law without election, 
and the present Boynton Act—so that the employer of iahor lias, through his 
employees, througli the corporation, to come under the act by compulsion in the 
Boynton Act. individually at home he probably comes under tlie lloseherry Act 
eitiier by election or otherwise. 

A cling Chairman Weinstock. You are misinformed on that, Mr, Fowler. Tlie 
Roseberry Ad is dead. 
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Mr. Powr.F.i!. The insurance companies lmve been charging mo; rifjlit now 
I am carrying insurnnee ami have within three months taken out insurance 
that the company has sold me; if so, they have sold me something that is not 
in effect, and I have learned something that I can use to good advantage. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The Roseberry Act died when the Iioynton Act 
went into effect. There is only one act in operation now and that Is the 
Boynton Act. It is compulsory insurance on all workers except domestic work¬ 
ers and farmers. 

Mr. Fowt.kh. Then you did not understand my statement, Colonel. I said 
that at home- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Willi your domestic servants? 

Mr. Fowi.ek, In my home I have to Insure under flie Roseberry Act. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No; when you insure you insure under the 
Boynton Act. hut you are not obliged to Insure. It is voluntary there with 
domes! ic servants. 

Mr. Fowler. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But with workers other than domestic servants 
ami farm workers i! is compulsory. 

Mr. Fowi.eii. As I understand it I have to post notice similar to the election 
system in the Roseberry Art. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thai is true, because domestic servants is not 
compulsory. Now, from the standpoint of the worker, Mr. Fowler, wlmt are 
the advantages of the workmen's compensation act, as you see (hem? 

Mr. Fowi.eii. Well. 1 do not think there are any expressed advantages. Cer¬ 
tainly the conditions mnsl create a state of mind which is favorable to efficient 
work. It certainly should look good in any shop to sis 1 the employers putting 
in safety appliances to prevent accidents. 1 do not think that can lie expressed 
in dollars and cents, hut il certainly would have its effect. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Under the conditions do you think the worker 
is better off—the new conditions? Under the old conditions, where he had to 
depend upon the. charity of the employer, of the humanitarian feeling of the 
employer, on the one hand, or to find himself obliged to sue the employer, on 
the other hand, as compared with present conditions where the law insures 
him compensation and gives it to him when he most needs it—that is, imme¬ 
diately after the accident. 

Mr. Fowler. He is far (letter off uuder the present law; I do not think that 
there is any question about it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As a worker, would you rather- 

Sir. Fowler. Undoubtedly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (continuing). Would you rather take your 
chance before a jury in getting a big damage Ilian you would to receive (ho 
amount fixed by law to-day? 

Mr. Fowi.eii. I would rather have the present chance because I have the chance 
of receiving the amount fixed by law, and 1 also have tin* chance to present m.v 
ease before the commission as well; if there are any doubts as to what I slmil 
receive, I have the chance to appear before the commission and put up my ease. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, your rights are protected? 

Mr. Fowlf.r. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any other points, Mr. Fowler, you 
would rare to speak of in (his connection? 

Mr. Fowi.eii. No, sir; perhaps not material to (lie situation. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wlmt proportion of the working hours in your 
shop are lost through accidents; have you kept any record of that? 

Mr, Fowler. No, sir; we never have. 

Acting Chnirmnn Weinstock. You don't know wlmt (lie proportion is? 

Mr. Fowler. No, sir. Very slight, though, because accidents are few with that 
number of men. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any other suggestion to make to the 
commission on other questions in conned ion with the industry in San Francisco 
flint you think would he helpful to the commission? 

Mr. Fowler. Well, It is rather a large subject. I think if would h> rather 
difficult to cover the commission's scope of work in a general statement. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, if any should occur to you. the commis¬ 
sion would appreciate it If you would send it to us in writing. 

Mr. Fowler. I would he glad to do so. 

(Mr. Fowler later sent to the commission the views requested, and which 
appear as “ Fowler exhibit ” at the end of the subject.) 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. We are Inviting the opinion of those whose 
opinions are worth while on the other side of the question, because we need all 
the help we can get. 

Mr. Fowler. I would he very glad to do so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tlmnk you very much. That is all. 

Dr. Cross. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. IRA B. CROSS. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you give your name and address and occu¬ 
pation to the reporter? 

Dr. Cross. Ira B. Cross, assistant professor of economics, University of Cali¬ 
fornia; until September 1, li)14, executive officer and secretary of the industrial 
Accident Commission of California. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Briefly, Doctor, what information can you give 
this commission on the matter of industrial accident work in the State of 
California? 

Dr. Cross. If tire commission please, I should like to proceed in n moro 
orderly manner with the discussion. I was called to testify regarding throe 
different matters—iirst, industrial unrest; second, unemployment; and third, 
workmen’s compensation, and if the commission does not object I should like to 
offer one or two suggestions on those subjects In that order. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Can you do all that within the limit of half an 
hour? 

Dr. Cross. If I have only half an hour, I had better not start at all, because 
if I were to discuss only the subject of workmen's compensation I could not 
cover the provisions of the law, let alone the workings of the act, within half 
an hour. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I don’t think the commission would he inter¬ 
ested in the provisions of the law. We would be interested in the workings of 
the law. We have a copy of the law, so that we can study the provisions our¬ 
selves, but we are interested in how it works out, what weak spots have been 
developed, and how those weak spots could he remedied. Commissioner Lennon 
points out, of the three themes you have touched on, the one that would prob¬ 
ably be of most interest to the commission would he your ideal of the nature of 
industrial unrest. 

Dr. Cross. Possibly it might he advisable for me hastily to discuss the work¬ 
men’s compensation act, because others have dealt with the matter of Indus¬ 
trial unrest. 

Acling Chairman Weinstock. If you can briefly do that, it would he very 
welcome. 

Dr. Cross. In connection with the matter of industrial unrest, may I merely 
make the suggestion that we have industrial unrest now, always have had it, 
and we always shall have it ? It is impossible to solve the labor problem. All 
that wo can do is to tackle the various problems as they arise, solve one evil 
at a time, and not attempt a panacea or cure-all for all our industrial and labor 
questions. Apply one remedy at a time to tiie various evils. I feel that one 
of the greatest causes of our industrial unrest winch has not been touched on 
by any witness at your Sun Francisco hearing is that of the general rise in 
prices. Tlds, it 1ms been shown in times past lias always caused great indus¬ 
trial unrest, and I feel that something can he done in that connection. 

The matter of the increase In prices can he solved In one of two different ways: 
First, by the Government ownership of all gold mines and a limitation of out¬ 
put ; or, second, by means of the stabilized or the compensated dollar, with 
which idea this commission is undoubtedly acquainted, being advanced, ns you 
know, in lute years by Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale. I will now pass to the dis¬ 
cussion of tiie compensation act of this Slate. 

The State of California in 1013 had 40,000. to 50,000 Industrial accidents, 
killing about 1.000 and permanently disabling about 1,000 workers. 

In 1014, up to July 31, that Is, during the iirst seven months, we have had 
over 30,000 accidents, killing 313, and permanently disabling 698. 

During July there were over 5,000 accidents, killings 90 workers, or 3 per 
day, and permanently disabling over 100. 

There is no need of touching upon tiie evils of the old employers’ liability 
system, because you are already acquainted with them. 

On September 1, 1911, a voluntary compensation net, known ns the Roseberry 
Act, went into effect in tills State. It was administered by tiie industrial acci- 
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dent board, composed of three members, Mr. French, Mr. I’iUsbury, mid Mr. 
Morrison. This net was n copy of the third draft of tlie compensation law 
later adopted by Wisconsin. It was a voluntary act. The first two sections 
modified the common-law defense of contributory negligence to one of com¬ 
parative negligence, and abolished the defense of the fellow-servant rule and 
assumption of risk. I submit a copy of that law which this commission may 
read at its leisure. 

About 2,000 employers elected to come under that act during the two and a 
half years that it was in existence. These elections covered about 100,000 em¬ 
ployees. Tlie law was fought by insurance carriers and the rates for com¬ 
pensation insurance were raised to about five times what the rates hud pre¬ 
viously been for employers' liability insurance. The law, however, proved to he 
very satisfactory in operation. Only one employer who had accepted it with¬ 
drew his acceptance. The Standard Oil Co., the Pacific Const Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., the Great Western Power Co., and other big companies came 
under the act, as did a large number of smaller ones. 

During the two and a half years that the law was in effect (lion 1 were only 
absent 10 controversies submitted to the industrial accident hoard for adjudi¬ 
cation. 

A compulsory law was suggested, because the voluntary law had proved so 
satisfactory. An agitation was carried on by the industrial accident hoard 
among the employers and the trade-unions, as they were organized and we 
could reach thorn. We could not reach the farmers because they were not 
organized. We could not reach them except through personal solicitation, and 
ns a consequence when we went before the legislature in 1013 to ask for a com¬ 
pulsory law (he farmers were excluded from the operations of the compulsory 
law which was enacted at that time. 

Tu 1011, at the November election, a constitutional amendment was adopted 
by the people of the State of California by an overwhelming majority of some 
80,000 votes. Tills amendment permitted the adoption of a compulsory act. 

The Employers’ Federation of California favored a compulsory law, but 
not the law which we had drafted. The federation desired tlie amount of com¬ 
pensation to he slightly less than that fixed in a law which we had drafted, 
and it didn’t want a State compensation fund to lie established, neither did it 
desire certain of the provisions included which concerned safety regulations. 

However, the law was passed almost unanimously and went into effect on the 
1st of January, 1914. I submit a copy of flint law to the commission. 

A referendum was attempted by parties who did not like the law, insurance 
companies especially, because there was a fear tie.it the State compensation in¬ 
surance fund would drive the private insurance companies out of existence. It 
was Impossible to get the required number of signatures for the referendum 
petition, and it was dropped. 

The law does not cover all employees. The law eovers all employers, hut does 
not cover those employees whom we classify ns farming employees, nor does it 
cover household domestic servants and casual employees not engaged in the 
usual course of the employer’s business. The employer can elect to bring these 
under the law if lie wants to. Tills law is administered by three commissioners, 
Mr. W. J. French, representing labor, for a term of three years; Mr. H. Wein- 
stoek, representing the employers, serving two years; and Mr. A. J. I’iilsbury, 
representing the public. 

The law is of three different parts. The first part concerns compensation. 
The compensation part of the law requires the employer to give to injured 
employees medical service and hospital treatment, etc., during the first 90 days 
following the accident, without regard to cost. The employee gets nothing for 
the first two weeks other than the medical benefit. Beginning with the third 
week he receives compensation at the rate of 05 per cent of his average weekly 
earnings. If lie is permanently disabled, he is entitled to a certain amount of 
compensation, figured In accordance with tlie terms of the act. We have worked 
up a very extensive rating schedule, by means of which tlie per cent of an in¬ 
jured employee’s disability is rated on a fixed scale and when a man is Injured 
tlie employer can look at the table and see how much he owes the employee, and 
the man entitled to the compensation can look and see how much Is due him. 
The employer can see how many weeks of compensation the man Is entitled to 
because he has lost a certain part of his anatomy, or because he Inis lost some 
of the functions of his physical make-up. 

In case of death the employee’s dependents get a death benefit. If they are 
wholly dependent, they get three times the annual average earnings of the 
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deceased, not less than $1,000 nor m<tre than $5,000, payable In weekly sums. In 
case of partial dependency the deceased’s dependents get three times the aver¬ 
age amoufrt contributed by the deceased to their support. 

The cases are heard by the commission or by referees. The proceedings are 
very simple. No attorneys appear, as a rule. The employee may have an attor¬ 
ney If he so desires, and the employer may have an uttorney if he so desires, 
but we always recommend to employees and employers not to come before us 
with attorneys, because we find they clog our progress and make more trouble 
than they are worth. Employees, therefore, don’t have to divide up the com¬ 
pensation with an attorney; they get all that they are entitled to receive under 
the act. 

We have taken the stand that the attorney’s fee should be regulated. We are 
given the right to allow a reasonable attorney’s fee as a lien against compensa¬ 
tion, and we have allowed as low in one case as 65 cents to an attorney for 
work which he did for one of his clients. In oilier cases we have allowed $5 
or $10, and the highest foe, I think, was $50 for the work which had been done. 

The adjustment of claims by the commission is very simple. The employer 
comes before the commission and makes a complaint, or the employee makes a 
complaint, and we get the two together and thrash it out between them in a very 
informal manner, and get results. Under the old employer’s liability law the 
employee and the employer didn’t know what to settle for. The employee would 
go tj> au attorney and would claim ton or twenty or thirty thousand dollars, the 
employer wouldn’t settle for that amount, and consequently a suit was 
necessary. 

At the present time the employer kfiows what he has to pay, and the employee 
knows what he Is to receive, and as a consequence we have had very few cases 
to settle. We have had HO cases. We have denied compensation to about one- 
third of these, and we feel In the future we will have fewer cases to handle 
because the employee and employer are getting more und more accustomed to 
the matter of settling controversies under the compensation act between them¬ 
selves without referring them to the industrial accident commission. 

The employee comes in ami makes a complaint. We take up the mutter wide 
the employer over the telephone, write to him, and sometimes go to see him, and 
by that means are aide to settle a large number of cases, sometimes UK) or more 
a week in San Francisco, between employer and employee, without bringing 
them before the commission. 

There is no delay in our work. We can’t hear cases until two weeks have 
passed. At the end of the second week tlie case comes before us and we take 
the testimony on both sides, and in about two weeks more the case is de¬ 
cided. 

Here in San Francisco we found ns the result of a very extended survey 
that It took four years to settle damage suits under the old employers’ liability 
law. One shudders to think what happened to the employee, or his dependents 
in case he has been killed, during the four years which it took to settle cases 
under the old law. The new law frees the courts of suits for damages, and 
enables the courts to give more time to other work of more inioprtance. The 
employee can not sue the employer under the compensation act unless the em¬ 
ployer has been guilty of gross negligence or has willfully violated a safety 
order; but thus far in this State during the first seven months we have not had 
a single suit, so far as I know, filed against an employer by an employee. In 
oilier words, the employer is freed from the damage suit, and large jury awards. 
There is, of curse, a certain amount of malingering. There is always a certain 
amount of malingering on the part of the workingmen, because they feel they 
want to got as much out of the employer as they can. This is largely due 
to tiie feeling on the part of ttie workmen that the employer lias been trying 
to get as much work out of the employee as he can and the workman natu¬ 
rally turns ttie tallies on the employer. 

(The witness hereupon submitted, In printed form, pamphlets entitled 
“Schedule for Rating Permanent Disabilities,” published by the California 
Industrial Accident Commission, issued by the California State Printing Office; 
the “ Boynton Workmen’s Compensation, Insurance, and Safety Act,” pub¬ 
lished by the California Industrial Accident Commission; the “ Roseberry 
Liability and Compensation Law of California," issued by the Industrial Acci¬ 
dent'Board; “First Report of the Industrial Accident Board of the State of 
California; ” and “Statistical Bulletin of the Industrial Accident Board of the 
State of California,” issued by the California State Printing Office.) 
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Wherever possible, of course we prevent malingering. If the employer feels 
that the employee is malingering, he comes to us anil complains. We bring the 
man in, have him examined by a doctor or by three or four referees, medical 
referees, and by that means we have been able to catch possibly a half dozen 
cases of malingering. 

We have, however, found that the medical shyster is about as objectionable 
as the legal shyster. We have to watch the doctors carefully, in fact, more 
carefully, than we have to watch the attorneys. 

The second part of the law refers to the State compensation insurance fund. 
Insurance In the State of California is optional with the employer. lie ean 
insure in the State fund, In a private company, iu an Interinsurance exchange, 
or a mutual company, or he can carry his own isuranee. The rates In this 
State have been exorbitant in times past, hut as a result of the inauguration 
of the State fund the rates were reduced from 25 to 30 per cent the first month 
after the law went into effect. 

The State fund is supposed to insure the employer at cost. It was given a 
reserve fund of $100,000 to use in ease of catastrophe. It is run as any other 
insurance company is, and it has been very successful in every regard. Up to 
August 27 it had written $441,749 of insurance and had $133,182 of that amount 
collected. This gives you an Idea as regards the operation of the company. 
It shows you how eflicientiy the fund is administered. 

We will not write a policy for an employer unless the employer agrees to 
pay and does pay his premium within 10 days after the policy has been written. 
This showing is a hotter showing than ean be made by any other company in 
the Stale of California, he that company a private company, Interinsurance 
exchange, or what not. 

We have insured about 3,800 employers, and we have found out that they 
represent a pay roll of about $50,000,000. We have written more new business 
than any other company in this State, and we get possibly from about 10 to 
15 per cent of all the business. There are 20 corporate companies in this State 
writ Png insurance, and there are 6 interinsurance exchanges, but there are no 
nnituals because it is a very difficult thing for the mutual companies to exist 
in this State. 

Tiie fund is in a very good condition. We have paid in ail 1,800 claims thus 
far, approximating about $38,000. We estimate those 1.800 claims as being 
worth about $70,0000. 

The money that we have collected from the various companies and firms 
insuring with us is invested in city. State, and county bonds, and by this means 
a large number of the municipalities, which previously had their bonds boy¬ 
cotted by private interests, find a market for their bonds, so the State fund 
serves a very good purpose in acting as a buyer for the city and county bonds. 

We agree to pay back to the employer, who insures with us, a dividend at 
the end of the year. We are insuring employers at cost. We charge the sumo 
rates as the other companies, hut to insure at cost we agree to pay back to 
the employer nr the end of the year a premium or dividend, a rebate.' We felt 
it was advisable to write at the same rates as the other companies, because 
their rates were safe. We, having no experience, did not know what rates to 
charge. We differ slightly from the rates of the other companies, but only in 
one regard, namely, in regard to the minimum premium charge. We have 
fixed our minimum premium so as to make insurance accessible to even the 
smallest employer. In fact. we. have a practice of using third and fourth class 
postmasters in this State, paying them a premium of 5 per cent, for the purpose 
of getting the employers in outlying communities insured in the fund. 

We have an agent at Woodland, and one at San I>iego, and v T e have an office 
at Eos Angeles, and one here at San Francisco. We have no solicitors. The 
business comes to us. We have no cost of collection. If the employer - does not 
P8.v Within 10 days we cancel his policy. We have to have a higher standard 
than the private companies because we are a State company and the public 
expects more from the State than a private eompanv. We ean not bull¬ 
doze the employer or the employee as can the private company. We can not 
cut corners or cheat the employee. We lmve to pnv exactly what the law 
allows. , 

We have had only one or two cases brought before the commission for settle¬ 
ment, anil then only because a very delicate question of dependency was up 
for discussion. 

We have not made a policy of taking mining risks or other dangerous risks, 
because we feel that we must safeguard the Interests of the employers of this 




State, who are Insure?! with us, by running safety— by .keeping a safe margin 
between us and possible danger.. 

The fund'is in absolute!/ no danger at the present time—is, in fact, In a 
-'very excellent condition. But we will refuse to carry risks which are exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous, because it would not redound to the Interests of those em¬ 
ployers who are insured with us. We have a merit-rating scheme of reducing 
the premiums to those employers who have safe conditions. 

The third part of the law refers to safety provisions. We have the right to 
make safety rules aifd regulations and enforce them. We have a safety super¬ 
intendent who has four safety engineers working under him. The safety Engi¬ 
neers are out in the State at large making investigations and inspections, ad¬ 
vising employers how to improve their places of employment. In fact, we have 
In this connection and in all regards received the very heartiest cooperation of 
the emplovers in this State. It lias been most pleasant Indeed to work with the 
administration of a law which lias so satisfactorily served the intersets of the 
employers, the employees, and the public, and which lias been so met with the 
heartiest cooperation on the part of everybody. 

We have had the employers come in to us or write to ns and request safety 
inspections, asking Unit an engineer be sent out for the purpose of advising . 
how to improve the safety conditions. One of our engineers was taken upon a 
fifteen hundred mile trip through the Sail Joaquin Valley for the purpose of 
looking over the Sail Joaquin Light & Power Co.’s plants and giving advice. 
Another man has been making various studies of the lumber camps. Another 
has been engaged in making studies of boiler conditions. 

The-employers realize that safety means much to them, because It reduces 
the costs of compensation. It also means a reduction in the premiums which 
they are going to bo charged for their insurance. In many instances we have 
had the premiums of the employers for Insurance policies reduced to as low as 
25 or 30 per cent because they had safeguarded their plants. 

The law is an excellent law, and not until July was it questioned ioTaqy 
regard whatsoever by the employers. We have two suits in the supreme court 
at tlie present time, one a friendly suit filed by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
for the purpose of testing our jurisdiction over interstate commerce employees. 
The Southern Pacific claims that all of its employees are engaged in interstate 
commerce We think not. We think some of them are not engaged in inter¬ 
state commerce.- We feel that the tiling whieti should tie taken into consldera- 
I tion in this connection is. wliat is the man doing at the time that lie is injured? 
Is lie at that particular instant engaged in interstate commerce? 

We have heard several cases against the Southern Pacific, and one of those 
is in the State supreme court. It is a friendly suit, fill'd partly at our request, 
because we desired to know just how fur our jurisdiction extends. The other., 
suit was tiled by the Great Western Power Co. for the purpose of testing thd 
constitutionality of the act in general and also to attempt to show* that the 
Roseberry Act is unconsliutional, although that act, as far as compensation is 
concerned, is no longer in existence. • _ 

I have onlv one or two recommendations to make in regard to the law. I 
think that the law should lie extended to cover all employees except those who 
are casual aiul not engaged or employed in the usual course of the employer s 


business. 

I think it should lie made to cover all forms of domestic service—in fact, 
cover every kind of employee except those whom we class as casuals. For , 
example if I have a plumber come in to fix a leak in my plumbing and it takes 
him pdssibty 15 or 20 minutes to do it—it of course takes him possibly thr* or 
four hours to do it—such employees are casual laborers not engaged in my 
line of business, and it would he impossible for me to secure Insurance covering 
such employees, because it takes some time to secure an insurance policy, and 
because such employees are usually hired unexpectedly and on the spur of the 
moment. Therefore it would be impossible for the average employer to secure^ 
protection for his casual employees who are not engaged in ids usual line of 
business, and. no employees should be covered by the compensation act unless 
the employer is given the opportunity to insure. But I think that in every 
other regard the law should be extended to cover all employees. 

Secondly, the law should he amended so as to prevent the employers from de¬ 
ducting from the wages of their men certain' sums of money in payment of medical 
and hospital treatment and also for premiums on compensation insurance. We 
have found, especially in and around Los Angeles and other places where the 
relations between the employers and employees are not very satisfactory, that 
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tlie employers have adop.ted a practice—rattier widely, I iffy] ashamed to sat— 
of deducting from their, employees’ wages certain sums of money for the pnrplse 
of paying compensation insurance or providing ftiedieul benefits. V 

You have had a great deal ol' testimony regarding how an employer deducts 
about a dollar a' month from the wages of his employees for th% purpose «f 
paying for hospital benefits, and the like. We have made it a rule tlgit whefe 
tlie employer does that he himself should pay about one-tlirld of the cost of thk 
hyspital and other medical treatment. In other words, the employee ts to pat 
two-thirds for sickness and the like, while the employer pays one-third fo« 
accidents. At the present time it is impossible for the Stale commission td 
prevent the employer from deducting certain sums from- tlie wages of ids men! 
for the purpose of paying compensation insurance or medical benefits. 'The only', 
way that this can be stopped at present is to have the employee bring suit V 
against.the employer for an illegal deduction of wages. We can’t do it. We ' 
have urged any number of employees to start a suit, and have advised them ' 
that we would assist them if they would only start ttie proceedings, but the’ ; 
employee usually objects to filing a suit, in a justice of tlie peace court for the 
collection of the one dollar or two or three dollars that have been deducted * 
from his wages for the above purposes. 

, Third, I also think that something ought to he done to compel employers to 
Insure. I doubt very much whether compulsory insurance is possible in this 
State owing to the provisions of tlie constitution of California. But something 
ought to lie done in order to guarantee that tlie employee who is injured will 
■get compensation insurance, even though ids employer should go out of business. 
We have a large number of employers in this State who are not insured,.men 
employing 10, 15, 20, or 50 employees, and they haven’t any property to speak 
of, and if they should fail in business the injured employee would have no way 
whatsoever of eoIh*cting compensation from the employer, (‘specially if the em¬ 
ployer has no property that could be attached. Something should lie done, if 
possible* to make insurance compulsory, except in the ease of big companies of 
bfg»oorporutions which are able to carry their own insurance. 

Tb answer the questions asked on your interrogatories the compensation act 
lias not affected wages except in those instances where tlie employer lias de¬ 
ducted from wages for payment of medical service or compensation insurance. 

It has had no effect on hours. It lias slightly increased the costs of operation, 
hut these costs can be shifted to the consumer and no one he forced out of busi¬ 
ness. The burden is not too heavy for the employer. We know that tlie ordi- . 
nary employer insures against fire. That charge of lire insurance Is made a 
cost of the business. You and I have to pay for it, just us we have to pay for 
tlie wages of tile men and tlie other costs of production. All of those things^kre 
■ costs of running the business. But you and I get no benefits from that fire ln- 
* sm-apee; it is paid to the owner of (he business. We, however, pay for it. -The 
same things true in the case of compensation insurance in so far ns shifting, 
tlie •burden to the consumer is concerned. Compensation insurance should be 
carried by every employer and it should he added Into the costs of business and 
shifted to the consumers, just as is lire insurance or anything else, only that 
compensation insurance protects the public, protects tlie workingman, and-pro¬ 
tects the employer, where lire insurance protects only the employer. 

The employer in this State can compete with other employers* In other States 
who are not under laws similar to ours. Of course in tlie United States we have 
.abffat 22 States which have compensation laws of some, kind or another. We 
foutul, in this State under the Roselierry Act that those 2,000 employers who 
were mnder the Roselierry Act could compete and compete satisfactorily with 
other employers without any loss whatsoever. They could compete with em¬ 
ployers of other States that were not under the compensation law. And the 
same thing is true, only to a greater extent, under the Boynton Act. The 
Boynton Act is possibly about 10 or 12 per cent better for the employer than 
teas the Roseberry Act. 

■And the employer can compete satisfactorily with tlie employers in other 
States even though we do have u compulsory act in existence. 

The law Is most satisfactory in every regard. It brings about a letter rela¬ 
tion between employers and employees, and I think redounds In every regard 
to the Interest of the public. 

Do I have any more time? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We will give you two minutes more to answer 
a question. What Is your opinion about the merit and value of extending the 
law to include sickness as well as accident? 

388X9°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 0-22 
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I)r. Ckoss. FranklJ* I am opposed to It, that fs, if you use the word “ sick¬ 
ness ” in its commonly accepted sense. If you mean to include occupational 
disease, I fan say that I am in favor of including occupational diseases. Such 
.. his been done in almost ali European countries, and ought to be done in this 
State. Or course, in Massachusetts, und I think also in Michigan, it has been 
hiid that lead poisoning is an industrial accident. But that is because of the 
'wording of the Michigan and Massachusetts laws. These laws I think, say, 
“personal injury,” not “industrial accident." In this State our law says 

industrial accident.” In this State, however, our commission has held that 
tin employee who lost his sight while using an alcohol lamp in painting show 
cards, was entitled to receive compensation, because his blindness, resulting 
from alcohol poisoning, had been caused by an industrial accident. This case 
,,nas been contested, and an appeal will undoubtedly be taken to the Stale 
-supreme court. I feel that occupational diseases should be included under the 
act, hut I do not feel that ordinary sickness should be included, any more than 
I am in favor of unemployment insurance. I do not believe in unemployment 
insurance. 

'* May I make just tills one suggestion, Mr. Commissioner, with regard to the 
mutter of industrial unrest? I would like to impose upon the commission only 
to the extent of offering this one idea. It is this: I feel that one of the . 
greatest causes for industrial unrest is the fact that the workers feel that they 
do not receive a square deal before the courts. I do not know of any work¬ 
man who is willing to go before the court feeling Unit lie is going to received 
square deal. This situation has undoubtedly come about in part from the fact • 
that originally the workers were slaves and had no rights before the courts. 
It has taken centuries to educate the people to the belief that workmen are 
no longer slaves and that they have rights before the courts, that they have 
equal rights with their employers. 

May I also add that another cause is that the employers feel that they .are 
endowed with natural inalienable rights, and that they have the right? to run 
frieir business as they see tit. They feel that they have been given these rights 
by the Constitution of the United Stales anil the Declaration of Independence. 

I feel that the time has come when all should realize that there are no such 
things as natural inalienable rights, that an employer can not run his business 
just as he pleases; that there are other people in this world, society, workmen, 
tlie public at large, that have rights, and that industry should lie run in accord¬ 
ance with tiie rights of society, and not in accordance with what the employer 
thinks are his natural rights. The employer should be taught that he does not 
have these natural rights. Bights are given to the individual by the society in 
whtSh lie lives, and it can and should protect itself at all times against the 
abuses of any class of citizens. 

Finally the workers have done only those things which have been made neces¬ 
sary tyT the acts of the employer. There is not a single ntmse'-of -trade- 
unionism, complained of by tile employer, that lias not arisen or been made 
necessary because of the abuse and acts of (lie employing class. If (he 
employer could but realize this fact, might not our present industrial unrest 
assume a (Efferent aspect? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Britton. 
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McGREGOR EXHIBIT. 


Accident report, Jan. / toJuh/31, lift iitcluxirr. \ 

Name. 

Nature uf injury ‘ A ”™ nl •„ 

O. A. Anderson. 

H. Barger. 

T. Buchanan. 

XXt Conokotf. 

P. Cassidy. 

J. Coates. 

W. W. Crist. 

Fracture of rib. .; $42.15 

Bruisod instep, right foot. 58.60 

Bruised instep, left foot. ... . J 56.05 

Fracture of no. . ] 23.40 

Tip of middle finger of right band ofi. . 32.00 

Fracture of little too ami bruises of left foot. .1 26.15 

Cut middle linger of left hand. . 52.10 



D. Fernie. 

E. Fiedler. 

O.UJbbs. 

Cut on right wrist. .5 30 

Fracture of bone in right ankle. 25 00 

P. daggers. 

C. E. Koschnic'v. 

E. Lambert. 

F. Lorentz. . 

N. McBride.... 

(’lit instep of right foot.. . 16 10 

Fracturo of collar bone. . 15*60 

Laceration of ring finger, right hand. . . 190.50 

Fracture of big toe, right foot. -. 17.60 

.T. Nicholas. 

H. O’Hara. 

A. Itoggensack. 

II. A. Smith. 

It. Bchepene. 

W.lJsoir. 

V. \ italli. 

J. White. 

F. West. 

F. McClure. 

Fracture of rigid leg nt. ankle. 111.HO 

Burns about face and hands. 50.00 

Fracture of bone in left foot. ... 17.50 

Lacerat ion of big and fi. st toes of rlghf fool 14.60 

Injury to left eve. 42.15 

Tip of thumb of left hand cut oir. 23.40 

Injury to right big toe. . 8.75 

Tip ot middle finger of left hand cut oil. .... 13.75 

Fracture of bone in left hand. . 10 40 

Killed—.single man. burial expense. MG5.50 

Killed. 2,271.00 

Total. 

. 3,729.01 
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EOWLER EXHIBIT. 


I'ACIJ 1C l'orximY Co., 

Sun I'rtinciuru, C<il., October 7, J91). 

Col. Harris J>. Whin stock, 

Sun Francisco, Cut. 

Dear Sir: The hearings of the I'nitod Stales Industrial Commission lately 
conducted in this city anil elsewhere must necessarily have brought forth many 
Ideas relative to the existing relations between capital and labor, and must 
have suggested many plans tending to improve these conditions, and inasmuch 
as the writer was asked by this hoard to voice any opinion thereon which 
might occur later, and to submit such views to the board in writing, I take the 
liberty of offering a suggestion to you with the idea in mind that the plan 
might at least be started in California, or submitted to the commission if you 
thought advisable. 

During the short time I had the chance to observe the type of testimony 
offered before tlie commission one could not help but voice the opinion that it 
was a great pity that so much time must he wasted on unessential and primary 
matters, hopelessly biased points of view with total ignorance or disregard of 
facts and even bitter denunciation of supposed evils in our social system, 
which, ns a matter of fact, have passed into ancient history. Testimony was 
presented that was even insulting to the intelligence of both commission and 
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nndenco, lmt could not l)o stopped wltliout calling forth criticism from the 
public, as not allowing fair play. 

Illicit sage advice has been given and much oratory called forth as to the 
missing link between capital and labor and wliat system of legislation would 
determine and regulate this elusive link, but if that commission has accom¬ 
plished no oilier purpose than to cause both sides to do a little thinking its 
purpose is accomplished. 

I believe there is no need for a missing link between labor and capital; the 
lilies are parallel and their interests widely different. Each has something to 
sell to the other, and the only point at issue is a system or method whereby a 
bargain can be made and perpetuated to provide a working system whereby 
the resulting unit can lie attained with the least possible friction; and in prne- 
. tjcally all cases of even an approach to this goal it will he noted that neither 
Special education or publicity is necessary, and any short cuts bused on preju¬ 
dice and ignorance or both always end in disaster, and proof of this point ex¬ 
ists in the Canadian system of publicity plus investigation by specialists. Stove 
Builders’ agreement system, in force for 23 years, several railroad organizations 
and others, oven including several California agreements in existence. 

I further believe that employers in general tire woefully lax in interesting 
themselves in the matter purely from a sociological standpoint, if for no other 
reason, and as shown by lack of attendance at meetings, whereas labor was 
fully represented. These general observations can only lead us to believe that 
“education of both capital and labor” is necessary so as to provide a method 
whereby each side can appreciate conditions governing the conduct of the other 
side, and I therefore propose: 

First, that a commission he appointed for purpose of determining conditions 
in each Slate, having powers of subpoena and being required to submit a report 
to the State, which must lie printed and distributed. 

Second, instead of “ holding court,” call a convention of both sides, dividing 
up separate lines into separate days as much us possible, and assigning special 
topics for complete discussion. 

Third, hold witnesses down to a reasonable time for discussion, with continua¬ 
tion at discretion of Iho commission. 

There are many other detail rules which will work out in practice, but the 
main point is to promote compulsory education, and to insure complete pub¬ 
licity, and the results of this work would soon show up in less disputes and 
better relations between capital and labor. 

Both sides would attend at first, purely because neither could afford to be 
absent and, later, because of general interest in the subject. This plan would 
rapidly eliminate the intemperate biased orator wiio is there to “ get it off Ids 
chest,” and soon each side would make it a point to put up their best “timber,” 
and, I predict, that at least so far as employers are concerned, many new faces 
would syon tie seen because the old worn-out slogans would he on trial and the 
legal gentleman wiio knows all about it, because lie gets the facts from the 
“janitor,” would lie conspicuous by bis absence. 

The plan can he tried voluntarily or by commission; but while I believe the 
former could bo successful in some lines, the latter would lie quicker, and make 
for greater publicity. 

"‘“K (in your opinion) the idea is worthy of greater detailed description, pre¬ 
vious to presentation, why would it not be a good plan to suggest a committee 
composed of employers and labor, perhaps only five or seven men, and includ¬ 
ing yourself, who could formulate a working plan. 

Trusting that this will meet with your approval, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


Edw. J. Fowleb. 



GENERAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
CONDITIONS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


(For exhibits under this subject, see pages 5405 to 5472) 
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San I'iiamiscii, Cai... Tburmlay , Neytcmhvr . 1 , HU ',- -JO it . in . 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN A. BRITTON, 

Acting Olinirmnn W' kt n stock. Give your name ami address and occupation to 
tlie reporter, Mr. Britton. 

Mr. Britton, .folia A. Britton; vice president and general manager of Bacilli' 
Gas & Electric Go. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. How many men have you in your employ, Mr. 
Britton '! 

Mr. Britton. Oh, they vary from time to time. We have a maximum number 
of about 7,000 and a minimum of approximately 4,500. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. As you doubtless understand, this commission 
has two functions to perform: First, to find out what are the underlying causes 
for industrial unrest, and, second, to suggest remedial legislation that will tend 
to minimize (he industrial unrest and bring about more cordial and more fra¬ 
ternal relations between the employer and the worker. 

Now, from your broad experience, Mr. Britton, this commission will lie very 
glad to hear what, in your opinion, are the causes for industrial unrest, and 
what suggestions you may have to make to the commission along the lino of pos¬ 
sible remedial legislation. 

Mr. Britton. I can only speak, Mr. Commissioner, from my own experience 
with the classes of labor that I Imve had to do with in the company that 1 repre¬ 
sent. With Unit class of labor, until May of 11)13. there was no such tiling as 
industrial unrest, i do not believe that in the world there existed a class of 
mechanics, technical trade men, Unit were more contented and more satisfied 
than were tlie men employed by the company which I represent. 

As to tile general unrest, i am not familiar with that. I don't know of my 
own knowledge all the causes that led to unrest and disquietude between tin* 
employer and employee. 

I see no reason, personally, from my standpoint, ns I view the relation between 
the two classes, why there should lie any industrial unrest, if the spirit of fair 
play was tried, of give and take, exercised by bath sides. 

Bailor lias been entitled to its rights, in my judgment, ever since it became 
organized. It has had a right to demand from the employer certain remedial 
agencies to better its conditions. Tills, in my judgment, in most cases in this 
State, Is the fact that it 1ms obtained those. 

Speaking of that point, I know from my own experience that our mechanics 
and artisans Imve in the past, in the last 14 years, increased (heir compensation 
by 75 per cent and minced their hours of labor by 25 per cent, while the com¬ 
modities in which we deni have been reduced in cost to the public by at least 
100 per cent. In other words, the public utility which I represent, in service to 
the people of the State of California, lias given its product to the people of the 
State at practically one-half of what it cost them J4 years ago, while it lias 
increased the return of the workingman employed by it approximately 50 per 
cent in money value. If you desire me, I could speak of the trouble we had in 
our company a year ago. which might possibly he enlightening. 

Bp to March 1, 1913. we had had contracts with organized labor covering the 
principal pursuits of our company, namely, that of the manufacturing and dis¬ 
tribution of gas, and tbe manufacturing and distribution of electricity, and the 
operation of the street car system. 

In organized labor associated with us by contract there were approximately 
on Mnrcii 1, 1913, 3,000 men employed. Ever since organized labor has requested 
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inc|ense in wages of the hum, volunlnrily given, nml a constant decrease in the 
hours, vulnntnrily given, and a constant improvement in the working conditions 
to .make the lot of the woikmcn more conifortable. From 1903 to 1913 we 
ke/tt continually increasing lhe geographical territory over which organized 
la|>or had control. As new plants were started and ns new industries were 
developed li.v the cnmpan.v v.o pennilted organized lalior to increase its sphere 
of notion until at that time all of the activities of tiio company, with some 
very minor instances, worn controlled in the matter of hours of labor and 
working conditions by organized labor. 

In the early part of 1913 certain of ihe crafts with whom wo had contracts 
amalgamated and formed the light and power council and submitted a form 
of agreement to the company for its sanction. 

As usual, debates were had as between our company and the men repre¬ 
senting organized labor on the different sections of the contract submitted. 
That contract with Ihe light and power council contemplated joint agreements 
covering the gas workers in nearly all of the territory where we manufacture 
gas; in fact, all that they had previously hod control of, the entire territory as 
respects the electrical workers, the machinists and boiler makers, and iiremen 
and oilers. 

After a number of weeks of conference we readied an impasse, where T was 
perfectly willing, on behalf of the company, to agree to all of the contract 
submitted to me on behalf of the several brunches of organized labor, hut could 
not conscientiously submit to certain of the requirements made by the electrical 
workers. All of the trades other than the electrical workers agreed willi me 
upon terms and conditions at (lint time. 

We finally got all of those men in my office, and after a discussion occupying 
possibly two hours I found that the representatives of Ibis light and power 
council would not concede a single point with reference to the electrical work¬ 
ers’ agreement, while the other allied trades were perfectly willing to sign the 
agreement with us. 

Mind you, prior to that time our relations hud been with each individual 
craft and not with the amalgamation of crufts, such as this constituted. 

Tiie electrical workers represented in this light and power council was an 
outlaw body. It had no affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 
It was a seceding body, but bad been recognized on tiie Pacific coast and prac¬ 
tically west of Denver as flic craft with whom all electrical industries might 
ally themselves. 

We made no objection to the fact at the time that it was an outlaw body, 
because it seemed to have in some way tiie support of organized lalior, although 
it did not belong to the American Federation of Labor. 

After we had a meeting with this committee on the fitli of May 1 offered 
to submit all questions at issue to arbitration. There were not many. Them 
were two or throe working conditions which to me wore arbitrary and bur¬ 
densome and uncalled for because of our previous very friendly relations. 

This light and power council refused to arbitrate the question and notified 
me by telephone at, 9 o’clock on the night of the fitli of May that at 8 o’clock 
the next, morning every employee of the company which had previously been 
associated with us through contracts would walk out. H meant this for us, 
that 30,000 square miles of territory, representing the heart of California, 
might he, by tiie action of these men, deprived of transportation, deprived of 
power; houses deprived of light, both electric light and gas; and people de¬ 
prived of ability to cook their own meals because a large portion of tiie popula¬ 
tion of California, central and north, depend upon gas for household uses. 

Next morning beginning at (I o'clock in the morning tiie men began to walk 
out of the different stations and plants of the company; und during that, (lay, that 
night, and tiie next morning they continued to walk out, until by noon of the 
8th day of May 1.741 men lmd left the employ of tiie company of their own 
will and accord. I will say for them that in leaving the plants of the company 
and walking out, they did not do, as has been done in other cases, injury to 
the property of tiie company. They walked out in an orderly manner, and 
left the employ of tiie company. 

The business of the company was not, however, suspended, because a suffi¬ 
cient number of loyal men, who formerly lmd been members of the union, hut 
had been promoted by the company to positions of responsibility, stepped in 
and took the places of the men who walked out; and tiie service, involving 
over 825,000 consumers, involving 12 power houses, 21 gas works, and service 
to over 200 cities, was not disturbed for a single moment, which is a tribute 
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to the men of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the clerks, bookkeepers, officials 
and engineers, who took Ihe places of these men. T 

There immediately began to be strife. Almost the very morning when tlieVc 
men walked out they began to picket our several plants; they began to atta<Vv 
and Injure our men going to and from their work, until we found it essential 
to establish commissaries at every plant, and hire men to guard our plmA 
from destruction. \ 

That thing continued intermittently with different assaults, depredations! 
and destruction of property until about, if I recall, in September or October of ’ 

1913, with more or less violence continually, with more or less conferences' 
occurring between the labor lenders and myself trying to bring about a settle-' 
meat of the difflculty. And then the trouble subsided, and in January of\ 

1914, by vote of the organized bodies, (lie strike was declared off, and the > 
boycott which had previously been levied was withdrawn. 

In the meantime the American Federation of l.ahor hold ils annual session 
in Seattle, and a committee headed by Samuel Gompers was npisiinted to treat 
with the company, through me, to see if some settlement could not be ar¬ 
rived at. 

In May, the latter part of May, 1913, doing the best that the companv could 
to carry on its business of supplying its three hundred thousand anil odd num¬ 
ber of people, being handicapped somewhat by lack of labor, it was approached 
by a representative of tiro American Federation of l.ahor with due authority 
from headquarters, to make a contract with this company to supply it with 
electrical workers; and such Contract was made and entered into in good 
faith by both parties. 

Mr. Gompers, when he came from Seattle to interview me, admitted in my 
presence (hat our position was a correct one, in that wo had made a contract 
with this regular branch of the American Federation of Labor; and lie made 
that statement because efforts were made on behalf of certain of the labor 
leaders to revoke the contract which I had made. 

I declined to revoke that contract, and by reason of that we were declared 
unfair, even by organized labor itself, although we had a contract directly 
with the American Federation of Labor. Happily that tiling lias passed, and 
order and quiet have been restored, and we are pursuing our business in our 
usual way. And I am satisfied that organized labor lias nothing to its credit 
when it took the stand It did, in walking out of our employ after being asked 
to arbitrate the questions at issue, and then lighting us subsequently, because 
we had a contract with organized labor. 

That is the history of our dilliciiity, and the only industrial strife that I 
am familiar with. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. You say there was violence resorted to in the 
strike? 

Mr. Bmtton. Continual and constant violem-c from the day that the men 
walked out until about September or October. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Have yon a record of Hie number of cases of 
assault V 

Mr. Britton. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman WinN stock. How many were there? 

Mr. Bmtton. May I see a memorandum I have? 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock:. Yes; surely. 

Mr. Bmtton. There were 770 depredations committed during tiie period I 
speak of against the property of the company and the personnel of Its em¬ 
ployees. 

Acting Chairman AA’einstock. Out of that 770, how many were physical 
assaults? 

Sir. Bmtton. I haven't that data. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Approximately? 

Mr. Bmtton. Approximately one-half. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. AA’liom does the company hold responsible for 
these instances of violence? 

Mr. Britton. It merely holds the men individually who committed the 
assaults. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Poes the company know whether those men 
were union or nonunion men who committed the assault? 

Mr. Bmtton. It only knows tiiose who were arrested. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. How many cases? 

Mr. Bmtton. Trial and convicted. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. How nmuy arrests were made? 

Mr. Britton. There were 10!! anion men arrested, 42 union men convicted; 
i] of our men In our employ arrested and 22 convicted. 

•Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were any of the union men let out on hailV 
fWdr. Bruton. Oh, yes; some. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Who furnished the bonds? 

Mr. Britton. That I do not know. 

I Acting Chairman Weinstock. Did any of those assaults take place after 
you tiad entered into certain agreements with organized labor? 

, *Mr. Britton. Oh, yes; the majority of them were after I made that agree¬ 
ment : yes, sir. 

! Acting Chairman Weinstock. Did you in any way appeal to organized labor 
in connection with those assaults? 

Mr. Britton. Oh, yes; at all times; every day. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wlmt was the nature of the appeal, and to 
whom was the appeal made, and what answer was given? 

Mr. Britton. The appeal was generally made to the men who appealed to 
me; that is, certain of the labor leaders would come to me and endeavor, in 
the conferences, to secure the calling oil of the strike. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And what was the nature of Unit appeal made 
to them? 

Mr. Britton. During the progress of these conferences appeals were made 
to them that men should cease these depredations of which they pleaded they 
were not cognizant as an official body ami had nothing to do with. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say (herb were a certain number of ar¬ 
rests made of men in your employ—nonunion men? 

Air. Britton. They may have been union men—some of (hem. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But they were in your employ? 

Air. Britton. They were in my employ; yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What was the offense with which they were 
charged? 

Mr. Britton, Generally assault and battery. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thai is, assaulting strikers? 

Mr. Britton. Yes, sir. Well, what would happen in nearly every case would 
be that our men would bo set upon by gangs of unknown men, going to and 
from their work, and the police would interfere and arrest both parties. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Did the company employ any guards during 
that period? 

Mr. Britton. Yes, sir; was forced to. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Professional guards? 

Mr. Britton. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were those guards private guards, or were 
they also employed by the authorities? 

Air. Britton. A large proportion of the guards iti .San Francisco were regu¬ 
lar policemen. We had very few otherwise than the regular police force. We 
were given in San Francisco every protection that the law could give us. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. At the hands of the authorities? 

Air. Britton. And that at the hands of the authorities; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In the outlying districts? 

Air. Britton. Not so much. In Oakland, I think. Quite as much as possible, 
as they were able to give, but the center of the strike was in < >akland. There 
were more depredations, more assaults, more depredations apparently against 
our men over there than anywhere else. Sacramento was also quite bitter 
in its action toward us. There we got very little protection. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were there any deaths that followed these 
assaults? Were any men killed? 

Air. Britton. I believe not, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were the assaults made with lists or weapons? 

Mr. Britton. Generally with lists. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No weapons its a rule used? 

Mr. Britton. Oh, there were some pistols discharged, but the usual effect 
was of shooting themselves in the feet. That is about all. They didn’t know 
how to handle weapons, most of them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you still engage in collective bargaining 
with organized labor? 

Air. Briton. We have had no occasion to up to the present time, since the 
difficulty that I have recited. At that time, during the progress of the strike 
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we made con tracts with organized labor, made it with the gas workers in Sau 
Francisco, made it with the gas workers of Fresno, which was abrogated sub¬ 
sequently by them, however; made it with the engineers, the steam engineers. 

Acting -Chairman Weinstock. You are operating under this agreement now, 
are you ? 

Air. Britton. Yes, sir; \es, sir. 

Acting Chairman W fun stock. That is, the fact of this strike, unjust as it 
seemed to you and unwarranted ns it seemed to you, did not deter you from 
continuing to recognize and deal with organized labor? 

Mr. Britton. It did some within certain conditions. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Take it iu the case of the electrial workers 
with whom you had .\our chief trouble. Do you deal with them now col¬ 
lectively? 

Mr. Britton. So far as San Francisco and the territory' surrounding the Bay 
of San Francisco is concerned, and Sacramento, we do. We have contracts w ith 
the American Federation of Labor covering the employment, hours of service, 
and character of service in the entire hay country district. That includes- 

Acting Chairman Wein.viock. For electrical workers? 

Mr. Britton. Yes, sir: for electrical workers. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Did I understand jou iu tin* beginning to say 
the electrical workers were regarded as outlaws by the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Britton. The electrical, the i. B. K. W„ Paciiie District Council No. 1, 
as it was called, that operated in tills territory, had contends with all of the— 
that is, all that they could make contracts with of the electrical fraternity— 
was ay outlaw organization caused by the dissension in the ranks of organized 
labor, I think it was about 1K04 or lttt)o. The McNulty faction was the recog¬ 
nized faction of the American Federation of Labor. The Reed-Murphy was 
the seceding faction. They had had a hold upon the electrical industry in the 
-western part of the continent, from Denver west; even though they seceded 
from the ranks of organized labor and became an outlaw organization, they re¬ 
tained control, and it was with them that we made contracts, the Reed-Murphy 
faction which was not recognized by tin* American Federation of Labor. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What is the status of the so-called Reed- 
Murpliy faction now? 

Mr. Britton. They are still operating in California? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you ileal with them? 

Mr. Britton. No. We deal with llie American Federation of Labor direct. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, on the whole, Mr. Britton, what is 
your feeling in the matter of unionism? Do you think that unionism is good 
or bad for the workers, or for society? 

Mr. Britton. My belief, Mr. (Nmmiissionor, is that organized labor is a very 
splendid thing; that it results in material benefit to both the employer and the 
employee; that It has been, so far as my experience goes, beneficial both ways. 
T can’t deny it. It continued to he that in my opinion strongly until our trou¬ 
ble, when I learned that you could not depend upon organized labor as a rule. 
I have ever found the loaders of organized labor to he men of very great intelli¬ 
gence. men amenable to argument and reason, and if I could, in the large organi¬ 
zation that I control, deal with the generally recognized leaders of labor, I 
would have no trouble. 

The difficulty that arose in this case was not from men who represented 
labor, but from the men who, by the votes of their several locals, came into 
power and exercised that power arbitrarily. I would not want again to deal, 
in any contract I might make with union labor, with other than recognized 
loaders. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, In the course of your testimony, Mr. 
Britton, you said, or rather a few moments ago you said, you found organized 
labor was not dependable. Do you mean by that that they are contract 
breakers? 

Mr. Britton. Yes. I can’t think otherwise, Mr. Commissioner. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In this strike that you have been telling us 
about, did they break a contract in doing so? 

Ail*. Britton. No; there was no contract iu existence with them at that time. 
It had expired by limitation. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then in what instances in your experience 
him* you had broken contracts? 
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Mr. IfciiTTim. I. v, ill v, iihdrnw Unit remark. I did not inciui to be understood 
ns saying that tliey arc contract breakers. But they do not live up to the pro¬ 
visions of their contracts without creating dissension and trouble; a feeling 
"Ith the employer is tiiat they use potty means of construing provisions and 
terms of the contract so as to read into it, after it lias been made, new and 
unthought of conditions, and are constantly agitating the employees to rebel 
against the employer. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Despite the contract? 

Mr. Britton. Despite die contract. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, when you enter into contracts with organ¬ 
ized labor, is there any provision in the agreements that all disputed issues 
shall lie taken up in conference, and if the conference can not settle them, to 
submit them to arbitration? 

.Mr. Burr-rox. No, sir. We have only one agreement of that character, and 
that is with the street railway men in Sacramento. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, may that not ho the weak spot in the 
language of the agreements, that there is no provision made to adjust disputed 
conditions as they arrive? 

Mr. Biiitton. I think it is, largely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Would your objection to organized labor be 
not overcome by a provision of that character? 

Mr. Biiitton. Yes; it might to a certain degree. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We have heard that in die metal trades in San 
Fran- ism. there is a provision of dint character; that when a dispute arises 
or an issue, it is adjudicated by a grievance committee who take it up right 
there and then determine it, thus minimizing possible friction. Now, .would 
that not meet die dilfieuliy that you point out ill your industry? 

Mr. JiiimoN. Oil, I believe that the dilliculties as between employer and em- 
ployoe can only he solved by tiiat mutual agreement or arbitration. I believe 
all differences if entered inlo in a fair-minded way, can lie adjusted. 

A< ling Chairman Weinstock. If a dispute should raise to-morrow with one of 
the labor bodies that you are dealing with, for instance, a difference in die in¬ 
terpretation of the agreement, how would you adjust it now, liow would you 
deal with it now? 

Mr. Biiitton. It could only ho dealt with by mutual consent to arbitrate any 
differences that might arise, because there is no provision in the agreement for 
arbitradon, as 1 recall. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Commissioner Garretson asks whether concilia¬ 
tion would not meet those circumstances in many cases. 

Mr. Biiitton. Oh, it always did in the past. During the 10 years that wo 
laid—or 15 jears that we laid relations willi organized labor, as I have stated, 
we never had any diflieullies. They were adjusted by a common conference hail 
as between the men. They would bring up points of difference and we would 
sit down and talk them over and adjust them. It was a common, u familiar 
proposition at that time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Among the various suggestions that have been 
made to tins commission in its hearings over the country as a remedy for in¬ 
dustrial unres! and along the lines of minimizing industrial war, has 
been this remedy, that both sides should organize and organize ns 
strongly as they know bow to organize; tiiat they should recognize and 
deal willi each other; that they should enter into agreements, written or verbal, 
with a clause that all disputed points shall bo adjusted in conference or by a 
grievance committee. Now, if there are any weak spots in tills suggestion that 
lias come to us, will you, from your experience, point out what are those weak 
spots; or, If you know a better way of bringing about a more cordial and 
friendly relationship, we would he glad to hear it. 

Mr. Biutton. My limited experience with all classes of union labor rather 
unfits me to answer a question as broad as this, Mr. Commissioner, applying 
to the general title of labor and capital or of employer and employee. 

We are peculiarly situated—the industry which I have been in ail my life. 
It is a public utility corporation. It 1ms a duty not only to itself, but it has a 
greater duty to the public which it serves. It is required tiy law contingently to 
do certain tilings and do them in n certain way. So far ns public utilities are 
concerned, 1 can only speak for them; and I don’t believe that any board of 
conciliation or mediation would he effective ns against the class of men that I 
have had to deal with in the labor organizations, who have come with such un¬ 
reasonable demands. 
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I believe that there .should he a law paused by the National Government and 
by every State government, prohibiting employes affiliated with public utilities 
from going out on a strike, and likewise prohibiting the public utility from 
locking out any men; and that the questions at issue as between organized labor 
and public utilities should be settled positively by a board of arbitration and so 
provided in the law. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In other words, I take it, Mr. Britton, that you 
look with favor upon tin- Canadian law? 

Mr. IIrttton. Very much Indeed, sir. I have bad occasion to look into that 
very thoroughly and T am very much In favor of it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As you doubtless know, the Canadian law pro¬ 
vides in connection with public utilities pure and simple, tlmt there can be no 
strike, no lockout, until the Stale lias intervened and lmd an opportunity of ad¬ 
justing the difficulty. 

Mr. Britton. Yes, sir. 

Acling Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, would jou favor the compulsory 
clause that is connected with the Canadian law? As you doubtless recall, under 
the Canadian law. a strike declared before a public bearing, or rather a State 
hearing, or a lockout declared before a Stale bearing is punishable by a fine. 
Would you favor iliat or would you favor the American system as applied to 
our railroads, which is not compulsory, but voluntary on both sides? 

Mr. IIrttton. No; on the part of every public utility, including railways, I 
would make It compulsory. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What is the answer? 

Mr. Britton. 1 would make it compulsory. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You would make it compulsory? 

Mr. Uritton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner C. viikktso.v. I have a question I waul to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. All right. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Mr. Britton. have you any famitiarlly—have you 
ever worked under the Lemieux Act? 

Mr. Uritton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gartietson. llaye you o\er had any experience with 1 he Xew- 
lands Act on this side? 

Mr. Uritton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Then your knowledge of both would lie llieorelical? 

Mr. Uritton. entirely so. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Would you attach any value lo the experience that 
is lmd under them? 

Mr. Uritton. I certainly would, if familiar w ilii it ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Boar in mind what makes me ask that ; I want to 
make my own position clear. I am one of the few Americans that have dealt 
under the Lemieux Act oftener than the average Canadian, and I have dealt 
under the Nevvlands or Krdmnn Act as much as any living man. The peculiarity 
of the Lemieux Act, I want to bring out a feature of it; tt is compulsory ns to 
investigation. 

Mr. Uritton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Bill ils conclusion is binding upon nobody. Have 
you ever seen how it actually works as compared with any other system? 

Mr. Britton. No. 

Commissioner Garrktson. The delays that arise under it? 

Mr. Britton. I don’t know anything about the workings of it, as I stated, be¬ 
cause I have never lmd any experience. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Do you know anything about tiie utilization of it 
tiy the employer to fortify himself in the event of nonaoeeptance on ids part or 
on tiie part of the employee? 

Mr. Britton. I most certainly could not know anything of it, because I have 
had no experience. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Tiie testimony that was given before this commis¬ 
sion by the commissioner of labor under whom it was made effective was to tiie 
effect that they didn’t have jails enough in Canada to imprison the people that 
violated if. Now', there Is an actual statement that is made. And have you 
had any knowledge of how often both sides have bolted tiie decision? 

Mr. Britton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. The decisions that have been made? 

Sir. Britton. No, sir. 
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of the company that I was associated with in Oakland In about 1808 to form 
alliances with it up to 1913, or a period of 15 years, there had been a constant 

' Commissioner Gakretson. I believe those things might influence you in favor 
of the method that obtains here. Now, as to mediation, bear in min'd I am talk¬ 
ing from a public-service standpoint myself. You recognize there is no greater 
public-service corporation than the railways? 

Mr. Britton. That Is true. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Under the Federal law either side can demand the 
intervention of the mediating commission, or the mediators themselves can 
tender their friendly services whenever in their opinion it becomes desirable. 
Now, when a perfectly neutral interest, responsible only to the President of the 
country, tenders its friendly services, <lo you believe that a body of that kind, 
which would have the confidence of the employer that it was not affiliated with 
labor and the confidence of the employee that it was not affiliated with the 
employer, could often do away with the point of contention that existed and 
minimize industrial war; do you believe that that would be possible? 

Mr. Bbitton. Oh, I believe it is possible; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. With a commission of that character, extended to 
he aide to exercise its friendly offices in Intrastate as well as interstate bodies, 
do you believe that it could exercise an influence for good? 

Mr. Bbitton. I have never doubted that, sir, and my point was not made in 
that way. My judgment was that in order to safeguard the public in the com¬ 
modities which it is entitled to and which it is used to. to prevent disaster occur¬ 
ring. that it would lie preferable to have a law that would lie compulsory, by 
which any differences between organized labor and public utilities shotiid lie 
sldfted to tlio decision oC the arbitration hoard which should lie Until. I am not 
against mediation at all; 1 think that is a necessary part leading up to it, 
perhaps. 

Commissioner G uuietson. In the Newlands Act mediation precedes arbitra¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Bbitton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. And arbitration must lie voluntary. Now, as to 
compulsory arbitration, can such a thing exist as compulsory arbitration? 
floes it not cease to is' arbitration the moment that it becomes compulsory, 
only another form of court? 

Mr. Bbitton. True. Well, we might use the term court, then, instead of 
arbitration. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. Well, it is a misnomer as applied to arbitration, 
is it not? When we come down to it, if It is agreed that the laborer and tile 
employer have equal rights before the law, is not all the legal machinery now 
in existence open to the adjudication of such questions, once the legal rights 
of both are recognized? 

Mr. Bbitton. Yes; but not until after damage lias been inflicted that is 
irreparable; that is all. 

Commissioner Garbetson. There is a form of so-called legal procedure that 
often steps tn. 

Mr. Britton. Yon mean injunctions? 

Commissioner Garbetson. Yes. 

Mr. Bbitton. Not very often effective. 

Commissioner Garbetson. No; it may not be. 

That is all, .Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Any other statements that you care to make? 

Mr. Britton. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Do you think of anything else? 

Mr. Britton. I do not think I do. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That you think is likely to be of interest? 

Mr. Bbitton. I do not think of anything this moment, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. If not, you will stand excused. Thank you 
very much. 

The commission will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 32.15 o’clock p. in., on ttds Thursday, September 3, 1914, an 
adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 
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AFTER RECESS-2 1\ M. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present us before. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Lynch. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Will you give us your name ami address and 
vocation? 

Mr. Lynch. Robert Newton Lynch; manager San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You are manager of the Ran Francisco Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman VVi:i v. stock. What is the nature of jour function as manager 
of the chamber of commerce? 

Mr. Lynch. As executive ollicer lor carrying out the policies of the organi¬ 
zation. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. How long have jou been the manager of the 
ehamber of commerce'' 

Mr. Lynch. About 14 months. 

Acting Chairman Mkinstock. In wind service were you engaged prior to 
that? 

Mr. Lynch. As manager of (lie California Development Hoard. 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. Will yen tell tin* commission what is the pur¬ 
pose of tlie California Development Hoard? 

Mr. Lynch. The purpose is to encourage the development of California, 
particularly from an agricultural standpoint. 

Acting Chairman We in stock. Does the chamber of commerce have Unit end 
in view also? 

Mr. Lynch. The ehamber of commerce lias as iis main purpose (lie develop¬ 
ment and encouragement of the commerce of San Francisco. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Oms it confine itself to the commerce, or does 
it also include the Industries of San Francisco? 

Mr. Lynch. If confines Itself almost exclusively to the'commerce. 

Acting Cliairumn Weinktock. Is if at all interested in endeavoring tn further 
the industrial dcvclnpmcnl of the city ? 

Mr. Lynch. It lias never entered into the work of securing scientific data 
upon that subject. There lias been no aggresshe department of the chamber of 
commerce that has been interested in the industrial matters of Sail Francisco 
except upon the commercial side. 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. Chambers of commerce in many cities, Mr. 
Lynch, among other tilings, undertake to get new industries located in their 
midst by seeking out prospects and following them up and doing what can lie 
done tn persuade them to locate in that particular city. What, if anything, 
has tlie Chandler of Commerce of San Francisco done along those lines? 

Mr. Lynch. It has been a very incidental part of its work. 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. It has been an incidental part? 

Jlr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. But a part of it? 

Mr. Lynch. No aggressive action lias been taken that I know of to that 
effect, except the answer to inquiries that happen to be brought to our attention. 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. Will you tell the commission what it has done 
despite the fact that it Is an incidental part of the work of the ehamber? 

Mr. Lynch. It lias a committee known ns the manufacturers’ committee. 
That committee has recently undertaken the collection of data upon the indus¬ 
trial situation in San Francisco, with a vierv to tlie encouragement of manu¬ 
facturing enterprises. 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. I soo. Weil, does that data show the number 
of manufacturing enterprises that were here at certain past periods and the 
number of manufacturing enterprises that are operating in the city at this time? 

Mr. Lynch. Only so far as it may tie obtained from the United States census. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any of those figures available? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Would you lie good enough to review them 
here? 

Mr. Lynch. Regarding the number of factories? 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. How many manufacturing enterprise* 
were there In San Francisco. say, in 1000 and how many in 1010 anti liow 
many, so far ns can he ascertained, are (here operating here now? 

Mr. Lynch. I lintl from the flitted States census figures that in 1899 there 
were 1,748 factories in Salt Francisco. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In 1809? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. In 1904 there were 2,231 factories. In 1909 there were 
1,790 factories. In 1904 there were 40,000 persons engaged in the- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you repeat that? In 1904 (Imre were- 

Mr. Lynch. Two thousand two hundred and fifty-one factories; In 1909,1,796 
factories. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is that the latest data available? 

Mr. Lynch. They take the census every live years, and the next will not he 
taken until 1919. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, those you have given are for a period 
of five years interval—1899, 1904, 1909. 

Mr. Lynch. Yes; 1914 are not yet available. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are not yet available. Now, the number of 
employees. 

Mr. Lynch. In 1904 were 40,666. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Lynch. In 1909. 36,910. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, in 1904, for example, did the 2,231 
factories include factories and repair simps? 

Mr. Lynch. No. Factories. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Factories pure and simple? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. Ami the figures for 1899 are also exclusively factories, 
do not include repair shops. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In 1909 the 1.790 represent factories pure and 
simple? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And do not include repair shops? 

Mr. Lynch. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that is a fair comparison; (hat is, the 
classifications are the same in 190-4 and 1909? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. According to those figures there lias been a 
decline in the number of factories from 4904 to 1909 or 433, and a decline of 
about 10,000 workers? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What explanation is offered for this decline? 
What are the causes so far as you know them? 

Mr. Lynch. I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any theory on the matter? 

Mr. Lynch. The chamber of commerce has not investigated the subject in 
any way, and It lias no dala upon (lie subject. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say that the figures for 1914—1913, 
possibly, are not available? 

Mr. Lynch. 1914 are not available. They probably will lie from the Depart¬ 
ment, of Census; generally don't get out within a reasonable time. Maybe 
some one has them; I haven’t. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it known in what line of Industry this 
•shrinkage has taken place, this shrinkage of 435 factories? 

Mr. Lynch. No. I do not know. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What effect in your judgment did the fire have 
In diminishing the number of factories? 

Mr. Lynch. It had the effect of sending some factories across the. hay. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was that due to the fact that perhaps condi¬ 
tions, operating conditions, are more favorable on the other side of the bay 
than on this side of the hay? 

Mr. Lynch. I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Has any attempt been made to follow up these 
Industries that seemingly have dropped out, to learn the cause of their dropping 
out? 

Mr. Lynch. Not by our organization. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know of any organization that has 
attempted to follow up these missing Industries? 
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Mr. Lynch. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say that Incidentally it Is a part of the 
work of the chamber of commerce to seek prospects wherever they are avail¬ 
able. That Is, when a letter of Inquiry comes, I take it that that letter is 
followed up until the prospect is located or locates elsewhere? 

Mr. Lynch. Oh, yes; we frequently have letters of inquiry in regard to 
locating industries in San Francisco, and we give the best information ob¬ 
tainable. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many such inquiries have come to your 
chamber within your knowledge, say, within the past year? 

Mr. Lynch. About one hundred. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Could you give the commission any statement 
showing what became of these 100 prosjieets? 

Mr. Lynch. None of them, to my knowledge, located. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it known where they did locate, if at all? 

Mr. Lynch. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know whether any of these 100 pros¬ 
pects located in the vicinity of San Francisco on the other side of the bay? 

Mr. Lynch. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not know? 

Mr. Lynch. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is tiiere anyone connected with the chamber 
that would know? 

Mr. Lynch. I think not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it known whether any of these 100 pros¬ 
pects located in any other part of the Stale? 

Mr. Lynch. I have no personal knowledge of the case. Perhaps some of the 
office force may have learned. I think I heard of one case--- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Who connected with your office would lie likely 
to know? 

Mr. Lynch. Mr. Stanley. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see Mr. Manley is present. 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I might question him on that score. 

Mr. Lynch. Yes; you might ask him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. From your knowledge of industrial condi¬ 
tions—you have lived in San Francisco how long? 

Mr. Lynch. Well, I have only had my actual residence here two years, hut 
off and on 20 or 25 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that jou are fairly familiar witli existing 
conditions, I take it? 

Mr. Lynch. Not industrial conditions. 

Acting Chaiman Weinstock. You know, of couse, Die line of work in which 
the commission is engaged? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The duties tlmt have been imposed upon it by 
Congress? 

Mr. Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What suggestion have you to make to the 
commission that you think would be of interest to it in dealing with the proii- 
iems that are before it? 

Mr. Lynch. Well, I take it I am a witness bore as manager of the chamber 
. of commerce, and the chamber of commerce not having taken any interest or 
the responsibility of investigating industrial conditions along tiie line which 
your commission is interested, I have no data or suggestions. 

Actng Chairman Weinstock. The chamber, then, as I take It, does not, as a 
body, Interest itself in Industrial relations or industrial matters? 

Mr. Lynch. Not as industrial rotations. It lias no interest whatever in 
regard to the relations of employer and employee except the one point of being 
interested in the maintenance of law and order. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, lias it had occasion in recent years to 
exercise that phase of its activities? 

Mr. Lynch. It has. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you state when and where ami under 
what circumstances? 

Mr. Lynch. During recent months there was evidence of lawlessness in 
regard to certain industrial disputes between the printers, and there were fre- 

38810°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 0-23 
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<iuent occasions of assaults upon the streets. - Aiul the chamber of commerce, 
without any reference to the merits of the controversy, made an appeal to the 
mayor of Sau Francisco and the constituted autiiorities to maintain order. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Did tlte chamber make any investigations to 
satisfy itself who was responsible for this lawbreaklng? 

Mr. Lynch. No. It: took the position that lawbreaklng upon any side of tin* 
matter was reprehensible and should be repressed. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, has the chamber, then, any official knowl¬ 
edge as to who was responsible for this violence in this recent industrial 
trouble? 

Mr. Lynch. As to which side of the controversy was responsible? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Lynch. The evidence seemed to i>e that the strikers vere the ones 
inflicting the outrages, but that had nothing to do with its attitude in the 
matter. It made the appeal entirely upon the maintenance of law and order, 
without reference to who was responsible. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Did the chamber keep a record of the number 
of arrests that were made and the number of convictions that followed? 

Mr. Lyncti. No. As except to such representations that were made. There 
were frequent cases. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Put you have no record? 

Mr. Lynch. No. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. As to the number of arrests and the convic¬ 
tions of the parties responsible for the trouble? 

Mr. Lynch. No. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Whatever knowledge you have I take it is 
hearsay, then? 

Mr. Lynch. No; representations were made of various arrests, and those 
cases were presented to the authorities. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Those cases were not presented? 

Mr. Lynch. They were presented. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. They were presented? 

Mr. Lynch. They were presented. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, the chamber confined itself 1o calling 
upon the authorities to maintain law and order? 

Mr. Lynch. Entirely. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. What response did the elianiber meet in its 
catling upon the authorities? 

Mr. Lynch. They were assured by the authorities that the outrages would 
cease. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Ami did they cease? 

Mr. Lynch. After a period. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, have you any information that you care 
to give the commission that is likely to he of interest? 

Sir. Lynch. No; I think not; except this: That the chandler has undertaken 
to get 1 lie information that seems never to have been gathered anvwhere in 
regard to the exact industrial condition—not Industrial relation—but indus¬ 
trial condition of San Francisco. And it inis sent out blanks to every factory 
in San Francisco asking certain questions, and n certain number of replies 
have lieen received, but the survey lias not been completed. 

Tiie committee, the manufacturers’ committee of the chamber, will probably 
prosecute those inquiries in order to ascertain exactly as far as possible tlic 
situation. The chamber would he glad to furnish any data that may be re¬ 
quired, and if there are any questions regarding the Industrial conditions ' 
here, which fall within the scope or the intelligence or equipment of the cham¬ 
ber, we would be very glad to furnish them to tlds commission in writing 
Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, we will appreciate that very much Mr 
Lynch. 

(The following communication was subsequently received from Mr. Lynch;) 

Ran Francisco Chamber or Commerce, 

. , San Fronritco, November 17, l!)lt. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary United Staten Commission, on Induntrtal ItelaHonn, ■ 

Chicago, HI 

Dear Sir: Your valued letter of November 13 has been received, relative 
to the data regarding industrial conditions in Sau Fransetco being gathered by 
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the chamber of commerce, which I promised the Commission on Industrial 
Relations when I appeared before them in tlds city on September 3. 

The Industrial survey of this city is still in progress, and we expect to be at 
it at least another six months before the work is completed, and even then it 
will require constant attention to keep it tip to date. We are going after tlds 
dutu in an entirely different manner than has ever been attempted by any other 
city in the country. At present we have compiled an alphabetical list of the 
factories in this city, from which the field force of the United States indus¬ 
trial census will work when they come out here in January. We are also 
gathering data from the various factories in this city, but tills work has not 
yet been completed. 

As soon as a report is issued on the above work, we shall be giad to send 
you a copy of same. 

l’ours, very truly, 


Robert Newton Lynch. 

Vico /'resident and Manager. 


Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were those blanks that you say were sent 
out by the chamber sent to employers and unions or just to the employers 
alone V 

Mr. Lynck. It bad no reference to the relation between the two. They 
were sent out to the various concerns, asking their address, the kind of articles 
manufactured, whether they require additional capital, whether they regarded 
San Francisco as a good field of operation, whether they were looking for a 
new location, wlmt kind of locations they required, what conditions were favor¬ 
able to their business, what kind of raw materials they used, aiul where pur¬ 
chased, whether California could furnish raw materials, and if California 
didn't use their products whether there was any reason why they didn't use 
them, what class of work, what proportion of San Francisco consumption, 
what proportion of foreign consumption, to what extent was their market price 
affected by llie selling price of the product in the East, whether they think 
California should purchase more of their product—questions of that kind In 
order to give the chamber more information in order to be able to more in¬ 
telligently assist in the development of these industries. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. When your summary of this survey is com¬ 
pleted, Mr. Lynch, we would he glad to have you send the commission a copy. 

Mr. Lynch. Yes; very glad to. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The question is asked whether the fact 
that facilities were immediately available, I presume immediately after the fire 
here, were responsible for some manufacturers moving across tlte bay shortly 
after the fire. 

Mr. Lynch. I don’t quite get the question. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, let me put it in another form, then: 
The fact that manufacturers could find immediate facilities on the other side 
of the hay immediately after tlte fire when they could not find them on this 
side, do you think that that fact had anything to do with the transferring of 
manufacturing enterprises from this side of the bay to tlte other side of the 
bay? 

Mr. Lynch. I have no information on that subject. I was not engaged as 
manager of the chamber of commerce at that time, and I only have the usual 
impression which anyone would have as to the causes. I have no information. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. All right, Mr. Lynch; thank you very much. 

Mr. Manley. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WARREN MANLEY. 


Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Manley, give your name and address and 
vocation to the reporter. 

Mr. Manley. Warren Manley, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What department of the chamber of commerce 
do you look after, Mr. Manley? 

Mr. Manley. The information and statistical department. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it a part of your work to seek out pros¬ 
pects for manufacturing enterprises with it view to getting them to locate here? 

Mr. Manley. Not yet. We have been engaged in simply answering the* 
inquiries we have received so far. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. About how many inquiries have you had 
(luring the past year? 

Mr. Manley. We received 101 in tiie year 1913. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. One hundred and one. 

Mr. Manley. In the year 1913. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you tell the commission what became of 
those prospects? 

Mr. Manley. No; I can’t. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many of them located here? 

Mr. Manley. None of them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many located in the immediate vicinity 
of San Francisco? 

Mr. Manley. I don't know of any that located across the bay. There was one 
located In Los Angles. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. One out of the hundred? 

Mr. Manley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were you able to ascertain why that prospect 
located in Los Angeles instead of locating here? 

Sir. Manley. We never endeavored to. The only way I know they were 
located In Los Angeles, we received a letterhead from Los Angeles and hap¬ 
pened to remember it was an inquiry we had received. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you ever been able to follow up any of 
these hundred prospects with a view of learning what kept them from locating 
here? 

Mr. Manley. No; we do not conduct our work in that way. We answer an 
inquiry when it comes in, give them all the information to the best of our 
knowledge, hut do not follow up the inquiries. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not follow up the inquiries? 

Mr. M in ley. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know how inituj of that hundred located 
on the other side of the bay? 

Mr. Manley. None that I know of. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that really none of them located in this 
part of the State? 

Mr. Manley. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And only one located in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Manley. That 1 know of. There may he others. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Where did these applications come from? 

Mr. Manley. Where do they come from? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Manley. All over the United States. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. All over the United States. They are not con¬ 
fined to California? 

Mr. Manley. Oh, no. Of course, you must remember that a great majority 
of these inquiries are not what you would call legitimate manufacturing in¬ 
quiries. A great many people simply try to take a chance, thinking they can 
come out here. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. One statement that lias been made before this 
commission during these hearings is that the labor conditions of Sun Francisco 
are such that capital is frightened off from locating in San Francisco. Has 
anything in your experience in connection with your work brought out that 
fact? 

Mr. Manley. No ; it has not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not know of any instance where a pros¬ 
pect remained away from San Francisco because of the labor conditions? 

Mr. Manley. Not among those inquiries that we received; no. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that labor conditions, so far as you know, 
had little or nothing to do with the fact of these prospects not coming here? 

Mr. Manley. That I couldn’t say; I don’t know whether it did or not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There was no comment made on the part of 
the prospects in any correspondence one way or the other? 

Mr. Manley. They simply make the inquiry and we answer the letter. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But if they did locate elsewhere, they did it 
without letting you know? 

Mr. Manley. In this one instance they did. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If they have any reasons why tiiey dont lo¬ 
cate here, they don’t give you these reasons? 
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Mr. Manley. No; we have never h:ul them. 

Acting Chairnmn Weinstock. Tliut is all, thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. FREMONT OLDER. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you give the reporter jour name, address, 
and occupation? 

Mr. Older. Fremont Older; managing editor of the Iiulletin; San Francisco. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You are the managing editor of the Kiening 
Bulletin ? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have been managing editor of the livening 
Bulletin how long? 

Mr. Older. Nearly 20 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As managing editor of (lie Evening Bullet in, 
have you kept in touch with commercial and industrial conditions in San 
Francisco? 

Mr. Older. Only in a general way, in most cases. Sometimes I lane been in 
closer touch titan others. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Has there boon much industrial strife in the 
city of San Francisco, say, for the past five years? 

Mr. Older. Very little. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. lias there been more or less than I lie preced¬ 
ing five years? 

Mr. Older. Well, 1 don't recall; no. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Take the period between 1904 and 11>00. and 
then the period between 1909 and, sa.v, 1914. 

Mr. Older. Yes. There lias been less. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Been less since 1909 than before 1909? 

Mr. Older. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. To what do you attribute tills higher degree 
of industrial pence within tile last five years? 

Mr. Older. Why, I can hardly give any reason for it that would he bused on 
information. The only reason I said there was more in the five years prior, 
was because in flint period came the street car strike. That, I think, was just 
after the tire. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. 1907? 

Mr. Older. T,M)7, I think it was. But aside from that conllict I don't think 
there was any material difference in the conditions in those live years or the 
last five years. I don't know what- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. May I ask whether it is not a fact that around 
1907 there was in San Francisco a street ear strike? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A telephone strike, a laundry strike, a ma- 
eliinists’ strike, that took place within a very brief period of time? 

Mr. Older. 1 don’t remember that there was a machinists’ strike. I remem¬ 
ber that there was a machinists' controversy over hours, but I don’t remember 
that it came to the point of a strike. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes; it was testified to here yesterday that 
there was a strike that ran on several weeks. 

Mr. Older. I hud forgotten. The only big Industrial conflict I recalled was 
the street car strike. I remember, now, that you remind me, Unit there were 
others, but they didn't stand out in my mind us being particularly severe. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As far as you know, has labor been more 
strongly organized since 1909 Limn it was before? 

Mr. Older. I think so. I think it lias been gaining in its organization. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Has that fact had any effect, as far as you 
con judge, on the degree of industrial peace? Has it made for industrial peace, 
or has it not? 

Mr. Older. I think it 1ms. I think as organized labor gains In power there 
is less likelihood of conflicts. That is my experience here in San Francisco. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have been the editor of the Bulletin how 
many years, did you say? 

Mr. Older. Nearly 20 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Does your memory permit you to gif hack 
20 years and recall the industrial conditions when you iirst became editor? 
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Mr. Older. Well, yen, sir: in a general way. My mind can go back rather 
clearly to the strike of 1901. 

Acting Chairman Wkjnstik k. That would be about l.'t years. 

Mr. Older. Prior to that time I don't remember any particularly big conflict. 
The 1901 strike was a memorable event which I recall fairly well. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have reference to the teamsters’ strike? 

Mr. Older. The teamsters’ strike of 1901: yes ,sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, as one who lias kept in touch with the 
local conditions, lias the condition of the worker during this period of 90 years 
in San Francisco grown better or worse? 

Mr. Older. I can’t speak with any figures or facts before me, hilt I should 
say that the condition Is better. Their organizations are stronger, and natur¬ 
ally I infer their conditions are better. 

Acting Chairman Weis stock. And by better conditions, I presume, you mean 
wages are higher? 

Mr. Older. Wages and hours. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And hours shorter and working conditions 
better ? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir; without doubt. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You heard the figures presented by Mr. Lynch 
n few moments ago? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. According to which there is an apparent redue- 
tion in tlie number of factories in San Francisco between 1904 and 1909 amount¬ 
ing to about 45.1 shops? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And 10,000 men? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wliftt would lie your explanation of that seem¬ 
ing decline? 

.Mr. Older. I have heard Mr. Lynch say that there at some period they in¬ 
cluded a lot of- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Repair shops? 

Mr. Older. Well, not repair shops exactly. 1 heard hint say that the Rulletin 
office in those days would have been called a factory because it manipulated lend 
and made metal plates, etc., for its presses; and I think 1 heard him say that 
many of those small factories were cut out. I may lie wrong about the date, 
but I know he did make that point to account for the falling off. I think lie 
said that the production was greater and (lie investment was greater now than 
it was then. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I asked him particularly whether the classifica¬ 
tion for 1904 and 1909 was the same, and 1 think he answered yes. 

Mr. Older. Well, you asked him in regard to repair simps. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. He said the repair shops were eliminated both 
times. 

Mr. Older. I don’t know that the Bulletin would come under the head of a 
repair shop; T think it came under the head of a factory. He told me it did. 
Many such industries were listed as factories when they were merely some 
small business; tlifit is my impression. He gave me the impression there was 
a greater amount of money Invested and a greater production in 1909 than in 
1904. I don’t think you asked him the question about the production and invest¬ 
ment. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No; I did not. You have Jieen a student of 
economic problems for a great many years I take it, Mr. Older. 

Mr. Older. I have thought a great deal along that line. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What is your opinion relative to the merits and 
demerits of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Older. I think it Is a necessary makeshift. It seems to lie tiie best means 
at hand Just now. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You think it is better, for example, than indi¬ 
vidual bargaining? 

Mr. Older. Yes ,sir ; certainly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. For what reason is it better? 

Mr. Older. Because of the power that, there is in collective bargaining against 
the divided power that would follow individual bargaining. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is there any method that you could suggest 
that is still better than collective bargaining to the interests of botli parties? 
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Mr. Order. Yes, sir. I think changing tho ideal of human society from mere 
getting to n more altruistic point of view would he better. That is n matter 
of education, of course. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How would you apply that prnctlcnlly? 

Mr. Order. I did not sny it could be applied practically. You asked me if 
I could think of any other way. So long us our only ideal is imssesslon, 1 
don't know of any bettor way than to go on hammering. Knelt side hammering 
for more. That is the system as it works out. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. While the altruistic ideal would be, from your 
point of view, tlie best, conceivable, you believe the collective bargaining is the 
best possible? 

Mr. Order. Yes; under the present money standard; which carries with it 
excellence and respectability. So long ns the dollar Is the only ideal of the 
world I don’t know of anything better or worse. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As a liewspniier publisher, I suppose you op- 
crale under the closed-shop system, do you not? 

Mr. Order. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What do you find to he from the standpoint, 
of the employer, what do you find to be the advantages and disadvantages of 
working under the closed-shop system? 

Mr. Order. Why, we have had no dilUcuity with the closed shop—Unit, is, not 
to amount to anything. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The statement was made by a witness here the 
oilier day, Mr. Martin, the editor of a Stocklon paper, that under (lie closed- 
shop system lie 1ms no voice in the fixing of the wage, that the wage is de¬ 
termined upon by the union. 

Mr. Order. That is (rue. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And lie is simply notified a certain wage lias 
been decided on and lie lias no choice but to pay it. 

Mr. Order. That is true. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Order. Yes, sir; it is true with us. We have had arbitral ion boards in 
regard to fixing the scale. It lias not been arbitrary, in the sense of demanding 
a certain sum without arbitration. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then if you lime arbitration you do have a 
voice because you select one of the arbitrators? 

Mr. Order. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And ..(her side xelecls an arbitrator? 

Mr. Order. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wi iw.iock. And if the two can't agree they select a third? 

Mr. Order. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No that puts you oil a parity with the worker? 

Mr. Order. Yes, sir. I should correct that statement that we have no voice. 
In tile printing trade we have an arbitration agreement. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then the conditions under which you operate 
differ from the conditions under which Mr. Martin operates in Stockton? 

Mr. Order- They must he, if what he said was true, that he had no voice. 
I don’t know what the rules are in Stockton, but here the allied printing trades 
have been arbitrating the scale for many years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In other words, if the allied printing Trades 
should come to you and say, “ We feel that we ought to get 10 per cent more 
wages than we are getting now,” and you think it is a reasonable demand, you 
yield? But if you think it is an unreasonable demand, it becomes a debatable 
mipstion? 

Mr. Order. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And is finally settled by arbitration? 

Mr. Order. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Botli sides, I presume, are bound by the de¬ 
cision of the arbitrators? 

Mr. Order. Yes, sir. That is the way the scale in recent years lias been 
arrived at. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now. ns a matter of choice how would you 
rather operate, ns a result of your experience, under closed-shop conditions or 
open-shop conditions? 

Mr. Order. If my only desire was to accumulate money and property, of 
course, I would prefer the open shop. 
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Acting Cliairnnm Weinstock. Why? 

Sir. Older. Because I e«ul<l probably make more money. I could probably 
get people to work for less money under the open-shop theory than I could under 
the closed-shop theory or plan. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any competitors of yours that work 
tinder the open-shop theory? 

Mr. Older. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They ail operate under the same basis? 

Mr. Older. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, when it comes to the question of labor, 
you start on an even footing? 

Mr. Older. I think the Examiner has an open-shop pressroom. I think that 
is (ho only open-shop adjunct to a newspaper here. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Does the Examiner, as far as you know, in the 
open-shop press room, pay union wages and observe union hours? 

Mr. Older. I don't know. I have never heard that discussed. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, is there any disadvantage of working 
under a closed-shop basis as long as all your competitors work on the same 
basis? Could you make just as much money working under a closed-simp basis 
if your competitors are in the same situation? 

Mr. Older. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Than you could if working under an open 
simp, if they were all working under an open shop? 

Mr. Older. Certainly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then, in other words, if you work open shop, 
Is it not more likely to lead to what is called cutthroat competition than if 
you work closed shop? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman W linstock. Does not the closed simp minimize the possi¬ 
bility of cutthroat competition where tiie open shop Invites it? 

.Air. Older. Under the open shop the meanest man in town would ' ot 1'ie 
rate of wage. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And under the closed shop the rate is estab¬ 
lished? 

Mr. Oloeu. Tiie meanest man lias to pay the same ns the rest. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In other words, the closed-simp basis forces 
the unfair man up to the fair man's standard? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That, I presume, is one advantage to the fair 
employer, (hen? 

Air. Older. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That an unfair competilor, or a Competitor 
who otherwise would he unfair, must start out on the same footing? 

Mr. Older. A cs, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any oilier advantages to the em¬ 
ployer under the closed-shop system? 

Mr. Older. I can only speak from my experience in Ihe Bulletin office. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Older. We get wonderful efficiency in our office—remarkable efficiency. 
I have never had any experience with any other kind of shop. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There lias been testimony presented to this 
commission during ils recent hearings to tiie effect that the workers in the 
dosed shop diminish its efficiency. You say that Is not true in your experience? 

Mr. Older, ft is not true ill our office. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was there a time when you did work under 
open-shop conditions? 

Air. Older. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have always, been under the closed-shop 
system? 

Air, Or her. Always. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Would you change it if you could? 

Mr. Older. Certainly not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As n matter of fact, you would prefer to 
work under the closed-shop system? 

Air. Older. A’es, sir; because it is the fairest to the worker, and I think It is 
better for the community. 
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Acting Chairman Wkinstock. In what way is it better for the community, 
Mr. Older?' 

Mr. Older. Why, I think when the men get higher wages, there is an approach 
to an equal division of wealth. The money goes through the channels of labor 
into the shops and stores and business of the town. 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. You mean that the higher wage stundard in¬ 
creases the purchasing power of the worker? 

Mr. Older. Certainly. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, have you any suggestions that you care 
to give the commission In its labors, Mr. Older. You ore thoroughly familiar 
with what we are called upon to do and any help that you can give us will be 
appreciated along the lines of suggestion. 

Mr. Older. I should be very glad to if I could. Of course I think In what 
you are doing, going about; the country and getting first-hand information wilt 
probably eventually give you some basis for legislation that possibly will be 
helpful. But I haven’t any individual suggestions to make. I am sure you all 
know a great deal more about conditions than I do. My knowledge lias usually 
been secondhand. I haven’t had very much direct contact with the labor situa¬ 
tion any further than as a newspaper man has in the way of receiving reports 
and meeting labor men here and there and talking with them. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Among the suggestions that, have come to the 
commission is the one advising that it recommend to Congress the creation of 
a Federal industrial hoard, a permanent hoard that shall do for private indus¬ 
tries wind the mediation board is doing in connection with railroading; that Is, 
there shall be this permanent body available at all times to tender its good 
offices to both sides when an industrial dispute arises, with a view of acting 
as mediators and conciliators. IIow docs that suggestion strike you, Mr. 
Older? 

Mr. Older. I never have thought very well of arbitration boards. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. This would not lie an arbitration board, this 
would bo purely a board of mediation and conciliation. 

Mr. Older. It is practically t lie same tiling, isn’t it? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. No; a mediator can only bring the parties 
together and talk things over and make recommendations. lie has no power 
to render a decision or enforce a decision. An arbitrator renders a decision. 

Mr. Older. I sec. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And (he decision is usually enforced by mutual 


agreement. 

Mr. Older. I don’t quite see where anything would bo gained by bringing 
them together so long us they have dircclly opposite views, hard and fast views 
too, each side wanting more. That is the light, isn’t it? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Older. Capital wants more. 

Acting Chairman Wetn,stock. Yes. 

Mr. Older. And tile worker wants more. And they have a dispute, and I 
don’t see just what a conciliation board could do. Bringing them together in 
a room to talk won’t make capital want less or labor want less. I don't 
imagine it would. 

Acting Chairman Wktnstock. The question ns to how this thing would be 
done, whether it would be done by bringing the parties together with their feet 
under the same table, or whether the mediator would act purely as a go-between, 
gotng from one side to the other, of course would he a matter of judgment and 
a matter of detail. But one reason that has been offered why this commission 
should seriously consider that suggestion is the experience of the Federal 
mediation hoard in dealing with railway disputes. If I mistake not, they have 
been successful, Mr. Garretson, In nearly every case that they have undertaken. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. In bringing about a peaceful settlement. 

Commissioner Garretson. Kvery Instance hilt one, and that a minor one. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. How many cases have they been called upon 
to meet? 

Commissioner Garretson. Under both the Newman Act, and the Erdmnn Act, 
its .predecessor, something like 27 prominent cases, and a myriad of smaller. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That would indicate a very high degree of 


good results. , , , 

Mr. Older. It would in the way of peace and harmony, but I don t Know 
whether or not it would bring about justice. Mediation might quiet the 
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workers, get them back to work, smooth them over. The injustice might 
still be there. 

Acting Glmirniun Weinhtock. Well, of course, when it comes to a question 
of justice there Is no guaranty that arbitration would he just, because there 
is always one side that did not get all It wanted, it might not think that it had 
been justly treated; hut I take il that is approximately (lie nearest that we 
can get to justice. 

Mr. Oi.dkic. 1 think that in time we will possibly get at some of the funda¬ 
mental causes. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtock. if any suggestions should occur to you, Mr. 
Older, that you think would he of service to this commission, It would he appre¬ 
ciated if you will send them to ns in writing. 

Mr. Older. I will be very glad to. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Kxcuse me, but I want to know a tiling or two. 
Mr. Older, you are one of the few men who have appeared before fids com¬ 
mission wlio lias touched a peculiar chord. On account of that fact, I would 
like to see if I correctly understood you. From some things that you have 
said, it don’t seem to me that you hold, to paraphrase the language in the 
catechism that the chief end of man—or (lie chief end of the State—is wholly 
to amass wealth at the expense of its own citizens. Did I understand you 
correct ly ? 

Mr. Older. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You don't hold that is tlie chief end? 

Mr. Older. No. 

Commissioner Garrethox. 1 rather gathered the idea that you believe that 
the ideal type of state—I tun using that, of course, in its social sense. 

Mr. Older. Yes. 

Commissioner Gvrhktkon. Was where production was not based on the 
amassing of wealth hut on the bringing to the citizen u sufficient amount of 
its products and leisure to enjoy it. 

Mr. Older. Service, purely service, and nothing more. 

Commissioner Garretso.n. Tiiat is it, that production was for the purpose of 
adding to not necessarily the amassed wealth of the citizenship, hut to the 
comfort of life, that he might enjoy it and get all ils benefits? 

Mr. Older. That is exactly m.v theory. 

Commissioner Garretso.n. Tiiat is largely a now note before this commis¬ 
sion. It has boon claimed before this commission in positive terms by two 
sides, on behalf of one interest that business enterprises have been driven 
from tlie city by labor conditions; the other side lias as positively asserted 
and claimed that they have been driven from the city by the greed of the 
landholder. You have been, in one sense at least, the overlooker that lias 
seen most of the game? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gariietson. Of course you never played the game where tiiat 
phrase is poputuar? 

Mr. Older. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is your conclusion, if you feel free to ex¬ 
press it? 

Mr. Older. I haven’t any knowledge about that. I think (here lias been 
some—I should sn.v without full knowledge tiiat there lias been more diffi¬ 
culty here about the high price of land than there has about the high price 
of labor. Of course I haven’t any data. 

Commissioner Oarretson. No. 

Mr. Older. But. of course. I have heard it frequently commented upon that 
land was too high here. I know many industries went across the bay because 
it was cheaper, and I am quite sure tiiat it 1ms operated fully as much as the 
question of wages, if not more. 

Commissioner Garretson. Another question that was asked of the previous 
witness that you may have some knowledge of. It was stafed Unit Immediately 
following the fire a number of enterprises went across the bay. Do you know 
whether or not the ability to secure facilities in a short time on the other 
side exercised any influence in that direction? 

Mr. Older. It was altogether that at ttie time. We all went over there, every¬ 
body, ail the newspapers went over; lmd to. There was nothing here at all, 
no power, no light, no water, and they all went over there, and some re¬ 
mained because they found they could operate cheaper there. 
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Commissioner Gareetson. Is it n fact that—I am not familiar with the local 
situation in San Francisco although, in some other points I am—is il a fact (hat 
there is an added charge in Sail Francisco for ferriage, a switching charge 
added above what Oakland lias? 

Mr. Older. I am not familiar with that. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. You don’t know? 

Mr. Older. I am not familiar. I have heard it discussed. T have lieen 
familiar, but T have forgotten. 

Commissioner Gareetson. If there is an added charge, that would lie a 
factor in a large enterprise? 

Mr. Older. I should think so; yes. 

Commissioner Oarretson. You spoke of ihe fact that mediation might pro¬ 
duce—I think your phrase was “smoothing over”? 

Mr. Older. Yes. 

Commissioner Oarretson. While it might lie just—isn't it true from the 
standpoint of the man who believes that the laboring man does not receive 
his due proportion of the product of his labor, that no system yet devised lms 
ever given him justice or ever will until that ideal is attained? 

Mr. Older. I think that is true. 

Commissioner Oarretson. All systems must he palliative from ihe standpoint 
of the man who believes that is the final justice? 

Mr. Older. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oarretson. In regard to mediation or arbitration—I do not 
know how closely you have watched arbitration—is not the eternal tendency of 
arbitration to find the middle ground—to compromise? 

Mr. Older. Y’es, sir; I think so. 

Commissioner Garristson. 1 am speaking from the standpoint of a man who 
has been arbitrated to a fare you well. Now, tins factor of mediation. Here 
is what mediation is, in practice, and I would like to lmve your expression 
on it; you as the represent at ho of an employing interest and I as the 
representative of the men working for you come to a disagreement on the 
question of hours and wages. Wo have been in personal conference, and 
antagonism lms arisen out of that conference, and we are. either one 
of us. in a position that is intensely human: that is, to stand to wliat we 
said. Do you believe that a third party unpledged to either of us. umidili- 
nted with eiflier interest, our friend here on the right (Chairman Walsh) 
coming in with a governmental backing, going to you and getting your story, 
coming to me and getting mine, anil then using his influence as a nonemnbalant 
pure and simple, a noninterest, could reconcile those points of disagreement be¬ 
tween us until vve can find a middle ground that we can both honestly occupy 
and at the same time save our faces? I am using the camp phrase. 

Mr. Older. Y’es. 

Commissioner Garbktson. Flo you believe tilings of that kind, even if it does 
not tiring even-handed Justice, is desirable as a palliative? 

Mr. Oideu. I do not know. I| may bring something approaching justice; 
possibly it may not. 

Commissioner Oarretson. In the long run if might? 

Mr. Older. Y’es. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Hut it would do il step by step probably? 

Mr. Older. Yes. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Because your idea — I am Inking (his purely theo¬ 
retically—your idea and mine may lie different, and therefore what would In¬ 
justice from your standpoint might not he from mine, and vice versa. Ho you 
believe that would be a good influence in our present industrial life? 

Mr. Older. I think it might in certain cases operate to the good of the people, 
and it might not in other cases. I do not know enough about it. 

Commissioner Garuetkon. Tiiere are exceptions to all rules? 

Mr. Older. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Ga-rektbon. Good. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Hid you want to ask a question, Mr. O'Connell? 

Commissioner O’Oonnkll. Oarretson slole all of my thunder. * 

Commissioner Oarretson. Good. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Thank you. 

Mr. Gallagher. 
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the State. What right have they to wipe out the imilienable rights our fore¬ 
fathers fought for—the right to seek homes in new lands where they will be 
secure in the possession of private property. 

This bill states distinctly that the commission shall have the right to invade 
homes, manufactories, business houses, or any place they see fit to examine into, 
demand the books, papers, and accounts, and Insist on statements and take the 
testimony of the family of tire employer or any other person on any question 
that tids committee sees fit to ask. And Cod only knows what this itas to do 
with immigration. 

The $50,000 given to the commission may he thrown away in publishing 
documents in any language; in sending its representatives or members into any 
part of llie world to prevent immigration to California, bix-ause the bill pro¬ 
hibits its aiding immigration. In fact, the result of this hill is to destroy the 
individual rights of tile business man, the family and the domestic circle by 
Investing political appointees wiili autocratic powers. 

JORRERY IN' T1IE 0U1SK OK 11ENEVOI.ENCK. 

There may be some persons who think that although the so-called workman’s 
compensation act would build up a gigantic political machine, that measure 
should he passed because it would make for social justice and generally for the 
righting of wrongs. Hut it may be doubted that any intelligent man or woman 
who lias read tiie text of the pending bill would roach that conclusion, except 
on I he theory that the way to right wrongs is to indict greater ones. Unfor¬ 
tunately, few persons have even glanced at a published synopsis of the measure, 
much loss the proposed act itself, which, in printed form, makes a volume of 
over 50 pages. Nevertheless, persons who, in trying to follow the tortuous, 
muddy channel of legislation at Sacramento, have examined the workmen's 
compensation hill are at loss to decide whether it is the more objectionable 
because of the political machine that it would create or because of the out¬ 
rageous oppression which the operation of the measure would cause to rich 
and poor alike. 

The popular idea of that act is that it would hold to strict accountability 
corporations and other large concerns flint hire many men and women, and 
winch commonly resist in the courts attempts to recover damages because of 
injuries sustained in such employment. Everybody knows that In those cases 
justice sometimes miscarries, although ns a matter of fact, not generally 
known, the employer may suffer ns often through the miscarriage as the em¬ 
ployee. But the prevalent idea, and the one winch the politicians behind the 
bill sock to Inculcate, is tlmt the proposed law will simply insure compensation 
to injured employees who might not lie able to get It through the courts. And 
it would open wide the door for the payment of all manner of fraudulent claims 
for damages. 

Under the act every man or woman In California who hires only a single 
person is liable for any injury that the latter may receive, even though it was 
caused by the employee getting drunk or willfully doing himself harm. Con¬ 
tributory negligence cuts no figure in the case. The employer must pay damages 
to lie fixed, not by a jury which hears both sides anil seeks to do substantial 
justice, but by a commission of three men who can ignore all evidence showing 
that the employer was not responsible and that the employee laid only himself 
to blame. Tinder tins method of administering justice by commission and not 
by law, an employer must compensate injured employees and their deiiemlenls 
for five years, and in some instances must pension them for life. Of course, 
in the case of small employers—those with slender capital who hire only three 
or four persons—only one or two awards under the workman’s compensation 
act would suffice to pul them out of business. Moreover, the members of the 
commission, no matter how outrageous their finds, can not be called to account. 
They may bankrupt nn honest employer by mulcting him for an accident for 
which he had no more responsibility than the man In the moon, but lie lias no 
recourse. The act declares; 

“ The commission shall not, nor shall any commissioner, officer, or employee 
thereof, be personally liable In ids private capacity on account of any act per¬ 
formed or contract or other obligation entered into * * * in connection 

with the administration, management, or conduct of the Stute compensation 
Insurance fund.” 

Nor lias any employer any rigid of npjieal from a commission's ruling, no 
matter how unjust, except to tiie appellate and supreme courts, and to these 
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on only very narrow grounds. In effect, those tribunals are forbidden by the 
act to do substantial justice. Ami the impudent job holders who are backing 
the measure even bad the effrontery to warn the tribunals of the State that 
they may not- declare this infamous law unconstitutional. That cau be tin* 
only meaning placed upon this language of the act. “ If any section, sulisectkm, 
subdivision, sentence, clause, or phrase of Ibis act is for any reason bold to la; 
unconstitutional, such decision shall not affect thu validity of the remaining 
portions of this act. The legislature hereby declares that it would intro passed 
this act and each section, subdivision, subsection, sentence, clause, and phrase 
thereof Irrespective of I lie fact that any one or more sections, subsections, sub¬ 
divisions, sentences, clauses, or phrases is declared unconstilutional.” 

But (he commissioners and their salaried army of underlings do not con¬ 
template merely hearing and passing niton such cases or injury, real or pre¬ 
tended, ns ntay Ite presented to them. They will go through the land hunting 
trouble and making it. The proposed law authorizes them to enter home, shop, 
and factory, and if itt any there are mechanical devices which the commissioners 
do not approve they may order the installation of new ones and dictate the 
pattern of which the latter shall he. A man may have approved safety ap¬ 
pliances in his establishment, the best that money call buy. but If the com¬ 
missioners take a fancy to appliances of a different design, the employer must 
Install them or be prosecuted criminally. Tltis feature of the workman’s eom- 
Iteusation act is so flagrantly bail that it is almost an insult to intelligence to 
discuss it. The suggestion, however, may he offered that if It wore the de¬ 
liberate purpose of the legislature to create opportunities for graft and black¬ 
mail, that end could not lie more effectually attained than by this proposed law. 

It is an astonishing fact that in these days when professional reformers 
seek to enact some peculiarly Iniquitous measure, it is put forth in (lie guise 
of "social justice” the “moral uplift” and benevolent designs toward the 
dear people. But in tile case of the workman’s compensation hill, those cun¬ 
ning fellows appear to have fairly eclipsed tlielr former performances of that 
sort. 

Soi.oNs Carry Indemnity liiu, 

S \cT( \Mknto, April in. — Senator Boynton's workmen’s compensation bill, pro¬ 
posing ii complete system of dealing with industrial accidents by providing fixed 
i-ompensiilion for injured laborers, with State insurance for employers, and 
safety requirements, was passed early to-day by u vote of 110 to 5. Senators 
Cogswell, Curtin, .Tuillinrd, Larkins, and Wright rob'd “no.” 

IVlinte began at 10 o’clock, and the determination of the author to force a 
vole on the merits of the measure resulted in a call of the senate at midnight, 
when the members present deadlocked on an amendment offered by Cogswell. 
Absent members were routed out of bed by the sergeant til arms and brought, 
to the liar. Cogswell proposed to strike out the clause providing that in case 
any one section of the act was found unconstitutional, the rest, would staml. 
“Wo would look foolish.” lie said, “if the supreme court struck out the in¬ 
surance provisions.” The amendment finally was defeated, as were others 
offered by Cogswell and Oamlnetti. A previous amendment offered by Larkins 
was defeated, 25 to 9. Larkins proposed to exempt from the present industrial 
accident law, which the Boynton bill does not repeal, stockmen, farmers, orchnrd- 
Isls, mid olhors. 

The Boynton bill specially exempts employees engaged in stock raising, farm, 
dairy, viticultural or horticultural work, poultry raising, or domestic service. 
Seamen, not being mentioned in the hill, are presumed to he exempt. 

The hill appropriates $187,000 for the Installation of the system. 

Vote r.v Senate Favors Ivnrs-raAi. Paralysis. 

LAWMAKERS ROUTED OUT OF BED To BREAK DEADLOCK—PRIZE EIGHT AND WATER 

COMMISSION BILLS GO OVER ANOTHER DAY—BRYANT’S MEASURE TO ABOLISH 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT FAILS AFTER DARROW IS GRILLED IN DERATE. 

Sacramento, April 29. —After a debate lasting several hours, and after a 
number of senators had been routed out of lied to break a deadlock over nn 
amendment, the Boynton workmen’s compensation art, one of the most per¬ 
nicious measures Introduced during the session, was jaissed by a vote of 30 to 
5 In (he senate. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. ANDREW J. GALLAGHER. 

Acting Clialrinim Wkinstock. Will .you give us your name untl address? 

Sir. Gallagher. Andrew J. Gallagher, president San Francisco Labor Council, 
and member board of supervisors, San Francisco. 

Acting Chairman Whin,stock. You are president, Mr: Gallagher, of the fed¬ 
erated trades council? 

Mr. G.imnim. San Francisco Labor Council; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Were you present Ihe other day, Mr. Gallagher, 
when Mr. Fee testified here? 

Mr. O.m.i \g 11Kit. I was not. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Mr. Fee made certain statements concerning 
organized labor, concerning which you may lie able to enlighten the commission 
from the other point of view. I am quoting now from the newspaper, from file 
published report in the Evening Bulletin, giving Mr. Grant Fee’s testimony. 
Among other tilings, Mr. Fee made this statement: That certain labor loaders 
with whom lie talked considered the McNamara brothers martyrs. Is that the 
labor sentiment ns you know the labor sentiment? 

Mr. Gat.lu.uku. That is not. 

Commissioner Walsh, .lust a minute. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. We will eliminate that question for reasons ex¬ 
plained to me by Chairman Walsh. We have the structural iron matters under 
advisement and will investigate it at a later period. 

Commissioner W.usit. Mr. Fee volunteered that without being asked. 

Mr. Gai.lvuiiek. I have no doubt he volunteered a great many misstatements 
here. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. lie also made this statement concerning which 
you may or may not care to say anything; that, as a former union man, lie 
knows that violence is advised in unions. 

Mr. Gali auiikr. If lie made 1 hat statement of course lie is responsible for it; 
but if bo can, I advise Unit be be resummoned to quote one single instance where 
u union as such, or ils officers as such, have advised or even condoned violence, 
and let him he hound by liis answer. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You deny that in the name of organized labor— 
that statement? 

Mr. Gamao lien. Absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Mr. Fee also made tills statement that you may 
or may not care to make answer to: That the one limn rule in the union organi¬ 
zations lies too much toward dictatorship and crushes out those things that 
make a man an American. Wluit are the facts as you know them? 

Mr. Gallaohkii. Thai statement is not true, because what is popularly called 
ihe rank and tile of labor do govern after all. It doesn't make any difference 
how big a man is, how big lie thinks be is, Ihe moment that they make up their 
mind with any degree of eurneslness that the man is not either a fit representa¬ 
tive or a capable one, the power to remove him is absolutely In their bauds. 
That extends, as far as I know, to every organization of labor of which I have 
known. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And as I understand it, then, the method is 
purely democratic? 

.Mr. Gallagher. Ii is democratic to an extreme that is perhaps not under¬ 
stood lty those unfamiliar with labor organizations. There is the freest expres¬ 
sion. and when an organization determines to change its leaders it does so with 
a speed Unit is remarkable. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Will you explain to the commission, Mr. Gal¬ 
lagher, what method of election Is pursued—is it a secret ballot or a viva voce 
vote? 

Mr. Gali.ai.hku. In nearly every organization that I know of the election Is 
by secret ballot. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is so in your organization of the labor 
council? 

Mr. Gallahhejl In every organization affiliated with the labor council-—one 
hundred mid ten and odd, 1 believe—in every one of them the secret-ballot form 
of election Is the form. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. What is the average length of term of service 
of the president of the council, for example, for—take the last 10 years In San 
Francisco—what lias been the average length of time that a president of a 
council has served? 
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Mr, Gallagher. There 1ms been u changing tendency in that regard. The 
officers of the labor organizations generally a few years back served only for a 
period of six months, and there has been a sort of a collective change in that, 
and they are now serving for periods of one year. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, how often are they reelected? Take 
your predecessor, how many times was he reelected? 

Mr. Gallagher. The gentleman who—I am just trying to think. No, I think 
he was elected three times. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocic. Served three years? 

Mr. Gallagher. No ; lie served six months’ periods. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Oh, 18 months? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And you have served how long? 

Mr. Gallagher. I am serving my second year now—my third election—hut 1 
am serving my fourth term, because I was president about seven years ago. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Would It he fair to say, then, that the average 
term for the president of your council in the last 10 years has been about two 
years? 

Mr. Gallagher. Y’es; and over. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Not less than two years and not over, say, 
three years? 

Mr. Gallagher. Not less than two in any case that I have known of or can 
remember. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is It possible for a president of the council to 
perpetuate himself against the wishes of the majority? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, he would have to be mighty clever to do it. I suppose 
it is possible for men to so entrench themselves that they may for a brief 
period of time tlnvart the will or desire of the rank and file to remove them, 
but that is only for the briefest possible time. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I suppose that applies to all forms of associations 
and organizations? 

Mr. Gallagher. Absolutely. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Y’es. 

Mr. Gallagher. Every one—political, economic, and every oilier kind. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You hate been connected witli organized labor 
in San Francisco how long, Mr. Gallagher? 

Mr. Gallagher. About 12 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How are (lie conditions of the workers in San 
Francisco to-day compared with what they were, say, 12 years ago—are they 
iietter or worse? 

Mr. Gallagher. They are very much improved. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How largely have (lie ranks of organized labor 
increased during the 12 years in San Francisco? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, there was a very marked increase in membership 
immediately following the fire. Thereafter there was a period of depression, 
and tlie organizations have readied a normal for the last—I should say, 
three or four years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you remember without referring to your 
records about what the membership was, say, in 1902, 12 years ago, when 
you first associated yourself with It? 

Mr. Gallagher. I can not answer that with any definiteness, and I would 
not care to answer It because my figures might be wrong. Hut I do know 
that the fire brought in a great many mechanics—thousands of them. Our 
organizations, however, do not report any great decreases in membership. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Would you say that the ranks of unionism 
had doubled since 1902, 12 years ago, In San Francisco? 

Mr. Gallagiier. No; I would say that they have Increased, I should say, 
something over one-third. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. About a third? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How are wages on the work to-day, ns com¬ 
pared with what they were 12 years ago in Sun Francisco? 

Mr. Oallaqheb. In many lines of—in the organized field, In many lines they 

have been increased. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Could you approximate it in percentage; are 
they increased 10 per cent or 20 per cent, do you know? 

Sir. Gallagher. Probably 10 per cent. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have (lie hours been shortened? 

Mr. Gallagher. In a great many linos; yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Has there been industrial strife in your mis¬ 
cellaneous trades during the past five years that was greater or less than 
(hat of the preceding live years in San Francisco? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well. I heard you ask that question of Mr. Older. I should 
say that within the last live years 98 per cent of the trouble that may exist 
between the employers and workmen has been settled without strikes. 

Acting Chairman WehSktook. Without cessation of work? 

Mr. Gallagher. Without any cessation of work whatever. May I carry that 
thought out and say this? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Gallagher. The public and those who judge those things only hear of 
the trouble when a great strike takes place, hut they do not know that every¬ 
day in the week and every hour in the day there are probably 125 men known 
ns business agents with other elected officials above them, who every hour of 
the day—not for S or for 10. hut for 12 or 1-1—are settling these disputes 
that may lead to strikes. The public does not hear of those thousands of settle¬ 
ments and only hears of an occasional strike, say, like the street car men, the 
machinists, or something v>C that kind. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. These business agent-, then, we are to under¬ 
stand, act as mediators and conciliators? 

Mr. Gallagher. These business agents have no other purpose more than 
they serve the avoidance of trouble. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that when trouble is brewing they stop in 
and endeavor to adjust it between the parlies? 

Mr. Gallagher. That is their first business. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So they are really mediators? 

Mr. Gallagher. They are. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And conciliators? 

Mr. Gallagher. At all times. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You know, of course, that the impression is 
abroad among a great many that those business agents stir up strife rather 
than setlle it? 

Mr. Gallauiier. That is not true and can not lie borne mil by any testimony 
thnt can lie given by anybody now or hereafter to this commission. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wind constitutes an efficient business agent 
from a labor standpoint ? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, that is very largely a matter of judgment. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, take your judgment, wlmt would you 
say ? 

Mr. Gallagher. My idea of an efficient business agent is Ihe business agent 
who has an understanding iirst of Uie desires and ambitions and aims of the 
men he represents; has a knowledge of what they are entitled to; has a sense 
of fairness that will permit him to deal with Ins employer for I lie purpose of 
securing those things for the men he represents without bringing them into 
open rupture. That is my idea of the best kind of a business agent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, the man that can maintain peace 
rather than create strife? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes: absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You know, of course, that there are very 
many who are under the impression that Ihe business agent's job depends 
on Ids creating strife, find like the soldier there must he action for him to get 
distinction. 

Mr. Gallagher. That is all the result (if the published statements that, as 
I say, can’t he borne out. In this country to-day, at tills very moment, there 
are probably—(here are probably 15,0(X) labor officials, every one of them busy- 
on some problem dealing with the conditions surrounding men who work. 
Each one of these men, I should say, ns I know them—that is, 99 per cent 
of them; there may lie some men who don't understand—but each one of them, 
In my judgment, is striving to accomplish what lie is Instructed to accomplish 
ny his organization and avoid trouble la so doing. And tlte impression that 
business agents create trouble can not be borne out. It can not be borne out; 
1 make that statement and I challenge contradiction. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Under which of two conditions is the business 
agent's job more secure, under conditions of industrial peace or under condi¬ 
tions of industrial war? 
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Mr. Gallagher. The answer to that Is that the man who is able to secure 
conditions for men who work without taking them from their work is naturally 
a better business agent for them than the fellow who has to pull them out on 
tlie street to got what they desire. 

Acting Chairman Wetnmtock. So that from that point of view the best busi¬ 
ness agent is the one who can get the liest conditions for the workers that lie 
represents, consistent with industrial peace? 

Mr. Gallagher. Without sacrificing any of file ideals that his organization 
stands for. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You were present, .Mr. Gallagher, I think, 
when Mr. Lynch testified, and gave his figures that he presented? 

Mr. Gallagher. I just heard some of if, the lntler end of It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. According to his statement the records show 
that In 1904 there were in San Francisco 2,gel factories employing 40.000 
people, in round figures; In 1009 there were 1,790 factories employ lug in round 
figures 30,000 people; in other words, during those five years the number of 
factories had diminished by 4.15, and the number of workers had diminished 
by 10,000. Can you throw any light on that? 

Mr. Gallaghek. Only this: That tlie chamber of commerce, which 1 believe 
Mr. Lynch represented, a short time ago took issue with an organization here 
lately formed, known as the merchants and manufacturers' association, and 
which is formed for the purpose of, I think, creating an industrial war in 
Nan Francisco. Tlie chamber of commerce, over its own signature, published 
in flic Bulletin of this city, took issue with that association, and said that there 
were nearly as many factories here as (here had been before, and that tlie 
statement that San Francisco's output and manufactures had decreased to the 
extent stated by the merchants and manufacturers’ association was not true. 
That statement can be found by your commission, I think, if il is sought. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, would you undertake to furnish It to the 
commission, Mr. Gallagher? 

Mr. Gallagher. I will. I will lie glad to find it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And mail it to us? 

Mr. Gallagher. I think I can. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No we can make it part of tlie record? 

Mr. Gallaghek. I think I can find it for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any suggestions to offer to the com¬ 
mission tliai you think will lie helpful to it along tlie lines of making for a 
•still higher degree of industrial peace throughout (he country? 

Mr. Gallagher. I think that inasmuch us this commission is created by the 
Federal agencj, it call, by its inquiry into the conditions which sfirround tin- 
workers, find that there is a great deal of injustice, there is a groat deal of 
inequality, there are a great many people working under conditions which lire, 
to tlie last extreme, unjust, and that there must be some legislation to assist 
those people who are apparently unable to assist themselves, 

I think the commission will find that (lie only agency known that has pro¬ 
duced for tiie workers whatever justice (here has been found for them up to 
this day and time lias been tlie trades-union organization. And 1 think (hat 
this commission may sound a note to the Government Unit these organizations 
must be assisted and they must not be checked at tlie fountain head of legis- 
lation. 

I suppose the question that you ask is so broad in ils scope Unit it would take 
a day almost to answer. But I think that tlie commission cun find some of 
tlie causes for unemployment, some of tlie causes for dire poverty. I think it 
may he able to find that in tlie winter months of tlie year thousands of jieople, 
thrown out of work by a cessation of the industry In which they are em¬ 
ployed, move to climates more congenial and attempt to obtain work in 
those States or cities—cities and States—ami crowd tlie workers in those 
places either out of employment In some instances or at least to a point of 
danger. And I think il might find that in these States that have to receive the 
unemployed of other places, they might find a means, through the Federal 
agency, of providing for winter work in the States where men can not work: 
and the relief of those States that have to accept the unemployed of oilier 
States, by a Federal agency, might lie secured by the collect Ion. If you will, of 
a tax upon the whole of the people, or by a tax upon those States which theui- 
sehys turn their unemployed over to others to take care of during the winter. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. A question along another line of inquiry, Mr. 
Gallagher. How many trades are represented in your trades council? 

Mr. Gallagher. IIow many trades? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. You have all the miscellaneous trades, 
have you not? 

Mr. Gallagher. We have all the unions represented in the council that there 
are in the city. 

Acting Chairman Wejnstock. That would he about how many different 
trades? 

Mr. Gallagher. There are approximately S3 trades, ami the rest might be 
called miscellaneous organizations. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So you have 85 distinct trades represented in 
your one organization? 

Mr. Gallagher. I should think so; probably more. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wlmt proportion of that S3 insist upon the 
closed shop ? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, we don’t call it the closed shop. We think that is a 
misnomer. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, let us say what proportion of the 85 
trades Insist upon the employer employing only union men? 

Mr. Gallagher. What proportion of them? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Gallagher. All of them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What proportion are able to carry out that 
policy? 

Mr. Gallagher. Nearly 100 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that in all these various trades there are no 
nonunion men employed? 

Mr. Gallagher. In all the various trades? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In all these 85 trades I here are practically no 
nonunion men employed? 

Mr. Gallagher. Oh, 1 should not say that. 1 should say that the insistence 
upon the union shop is successful to nearly 100 per cent, but 1 should not say 
there wore no nonunion men working at those trades in the city of San Fran¬ 
cisco or its surroundings. In other words, if you see my'point, there might 
he nearly 100 per cent union sltop, still there might be here and there some 
nonunion men employed in given trades. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But, as a rule, in all these various trades only 
union men are employed; it would be the exception where (lie nonunion men 
are employed? 

Mr. Gallagher. Only union men are employed, and that extends from San 
Francisco to Arizona, to Nevada, to—I don’t say that the hundred per cent ex¬ 
tends, lint the authority of these organizations, some uf them, extends to 
Arizona, to Nevada—of course, some of them all through California, and some 
of them extend their authority only to the counties of San Francisco and 
Alameda. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, are we to understand, Mr. Gallagher, that 
in tiiese 85 trades, especially in San Francisco, an employer must employ 
only union men 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, that is rather a harsh way to put it. Mr. Weinstock. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, how would you put it, then? 

Mr. Gallagher. I should say that we as workers don’t believe that the em¬ 
ployer has any right to ask us to work alongside of (lie man who bears none 
of our burdens, who shares none of our troubles, who will take upon himself 
none of the duty of enforcing any of the ideals that we stand for, and there¬ 
fore we don’t cure to work with him. If lie comes among us and refuses to 
become one of us, we reserve the right to cease work with him if necessary.. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were you here yesterday, Mr. Gallagher, when 
Mr. McGregor testified? 

Mr. Gallagher. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You remember a question was put to him—“ Do 
you coniine yourself to employing union men only?” And he answered, ‘‘No; 

I employ anyone I please.” But that lie had never had any difficulty on that 
score? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, of course, Mr. McGregor knows ids own bustness„but 
fortunately Mr. McGregor’s superintendents, whoever they are, have taken 
care to employ only union men. I am of the belief they are the best kind of 
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men, ami besides that, I will say for Mr. McGregor lie is a very fair em¬ 
ployer, very just, as far as I know, in his dealings with labor. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Lennon would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Gallagher, orie matter that 1ms been brought 
strongly to the attention of the commission is regarding the responsibility of 
trade-unions and their carrying out of their agreements. What is your experi¬ 
ence in San Francisco on thnt question? 

Mr. Gali-aoiier. Our experience has been in San Francisco there have been 
less agreements broken by trades-unions than there have been by employers. 

Commissioner Lennon. How about the contests that have taken place? Have 
they come about, any of them, because of either side breaking their agreement; 
and if so, which side? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, my memory does not serve me very well on that, lint 
I should say that some of them have been brought about by claims on either 
side that the other side has not played fair and 1ms broken its agreement. 
Very few, however, as to the large cases of trouble that we have had. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know the sentiment backing the trade-unions 
in their work as to the upholding of the agreements, whether that is really ap¬ 
proved by the membership generally. That Is, agreements once entered into 
must he carried out? 

Mr. Gallagher. As I understand the organization, and I have bad to deal 
with every one in San Francisco without exception, their desire is to carry out 
their agreement and they try to do it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just one other question T want to ask about. What 
is'your experience in tlds city, not in times of strike, but in times when 
there are no strikes, ns to the trade-unionist being a law-abiding citizen, not 
being brought into court for misdemeanors, for desertion of their family, foi 
the ordinary crimes thnt are tried in police courts; what proportion do trade- 
unionists hold to nonunionists who are brought into court, do you think, on 
charges of that character? 

Mr. Gallagher. I think the records of the police court of this city and county 
will hear me out in the statement that the proportion of men who belong to our 
organization who are unfaithful in that respect is very, very small; surpris¬ 
ingly so. And Unit the large per cent—the greater per cent by far—of the men 
found in trouble and violating the law and in the other phases, such as desertion 
of family, will he found to he very, very much greater. I say that for (his 
reason, that if it were a fact, as stated here, thnt union men—well, 1 will state 
It in a different way, perhaps more directly—that probably every case of the 
desertion of family on the part of a member of the trade-union family of this 
city that has occurred lias been called to my attention in an effort to locate him. 
Hence I could make the statement here with every confidence of being abso¬ 
lutely truthful, thnt within my 12 years’ experience in the local labor world there 
has not been called to my attention by the police of this city, in the effort to 
locate those men, more than six cases, and that is stretching it to make sure. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, what observation have you made as to the 
occurrence of assaults in the community as a whole when there Is a large strike 
on and when there Is no strike on? 

Mr. Gallagher. Well, I have found this condition, which can lie borne out 
by any kind of testimony this commission might need: I have found there have 
been men—they may be and very often are not trade-unionists—who mix in 
these quarrels. 

Let me illustrate. I saw a man in one of the strikes shy a brick at a man 
on a team, and Inquiry developed the fact he was not even a part of the trouble, 
hut a person whose sympathies for the cause got away with him. We find this 
condition happening very often in eases of industrial trouble that amount to 
anything, that the employer does unquestionably, through agents, hire men to 
come In here to carry guns to guard strike breakers and to do any kind of 
work thnt they may be called upon to do, even to beating up pickets and persons 
in charge of strikes. As I say, we are very often met on our side with over¬ 
anxious sympathizers. Sometimes they are union men and sometimes they are 
not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, you didn’t quite get the gist of my question. 
Are there more arrests for breaches of the peace during time of strike than 
when there are no strikes on? 

Mr. Gallagher. No, sir; there are not. 

Commissioner Lennon. In so fnr as there is unrest among the workers of this 
city, what do you believe to be the principal cause of it, or have you given that 
, particular attention? 

38819°—S. Doc, 415, 64-1—vol 6-24 
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Mr. Gau.aohku. I would like to got that question over again ; I didn't catch it. 

Commissioner Lennon. If there is a consider able degree or lesser degree of 
unrest among the workers of this city, what are the principal causes of that 
unrest? 

Mr. (iAllauuek. Well, I should say that the worker in Sun Francisco, as I 
know him—while, of course, like all humanity, is not satisfied—»as fur as he is 
organized the condition of employment is satisfactory to him to a considerable 
extent. The unrest that there may he, and which is found here among the 
other workers, is accounted lor, I think, by the great injustice fastened upon 
them in their employment—the inequality of things. They see some set of 
men - one set of men receiving a fairly good wage and they receiving in some 
instances merely a pittance for work performed. There is not, f think, Mr. 
Commissioner, a great deal of unrest in this city. 1 have noted—if I may in 
passing make this statement—(hat there have been men appearing here who 
would make you think that there was an armed force on each side of the indus¬ 
trial field; that capital and labor were simply drilling their men and ready 
for an affray here. There is no* such rendition. The only reason that that 
probably has evolved out of this hearing is because you have called here the 
extreme partisans on both sides 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsiock. Mr. O'Connell would like to ask some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner O’Conwwij. What do you know about this charge that the 
firms are all leaving San Francisco because it is a union town—high wages? 

Mr. tiAU.vojiEK. That charge is not true and can not be proven. 

Commissioner OVonmu.i.. f>o you know of any large linn—I don't mean 
these little tilings Mr. older was talking about, little hack shops that were 
counted as factories—do you know of any factory that left on account of 
union-labor conditions? 

Mr. <J.vi i.vmiei:. I only know of one big factory that ever left here, if you 
call ir a factory, in the last live, six. or seven years, and that is an iron works, 
known as the Joshua Heady Iron Works; that is located in the city of Oakland 
across the hay. but that concern is existing under just the same regulations 
as to organization as it would he if it wore over here. 

t asked a man a question tin* other day. representing the Lewis Motor Truck 
Co.; I ashed it of linn at the open session of the hoard of supervisors at the 
city hall, and I asked him why his linn had moved to the nty ol Oakland, 
llis answer was. They had more ground spare there cheaper, but that SO per 
«onl of their product was still made here in San Franciseo. 

As a nuttier of fact, lactones—if you could think this would tie a laetory 
center, which I don't believe it is or will lie—need a great many things. For 
instance, they need water very badly and they need it cheaply, and they can't 
get it on this side of the hay, except by boring wells, and that is possible only 
in certain localities, and the land in these localities is very high tor rental 
purposes. 

For instance, it ! may illustrate, the supplv of water lor this city and county 
to-day is about *10000,1)00 gallons by the holding company. The city and county 
really needs 7O.000.1XM) gallons to le-cp up with all the needs that are upon the 
water supply, and that water problem will he found a considerable item to 
the firms moving from the city. 

Commissioner OVonnfii. Well, now, a gentleman makes a bald statement 
before us that 100 concerns have made inquiries as to locating here. The im¬ 
pression would he that they didn't locate here because of some particular con¬ 
dition or reason here which was not so acceptable as it was elsewhere. A\hy\ 
in your opinion, do you suppose these firms have not come to San Francisco? 
Are these same 100*linns simply making inquiries of a thousand cities? 

Mr. (ivuvum-it. 1 think you will find that there is very largely the case. 
You can not bring manufacturers to a place unless first of all it has the terri¬ 
tory to feed. And, secondly, unless the conditions are such that It might 
manufacture there probably as cheaply as it could some place else. 

Now. for instance. Sail Francisco and the State field as far as manufacturers 
go, does mil extend \er.v far. The ('astern man can send Ids stuff through by 
freight and pretty nearly do as well as your local man under some circum¬ 
stances. 

The Southern l’neific Itnilrond, for instance, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Isidor Jacobs, 
the president of the Californin Cannery Co., a very large concern here, made a 
statement in the public prints of this ciiy over his own name that in his Judjt- 
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ment the thing which was keeping Kan Francisco back, if anything was keeping 
it back, and the thing which was militating against its progress in an indus¬ 
trial way, was the exorbitant freight rate charged by the railroad people .sup¬ 
plying this city with freight; and he went so far as to say in that statement 
that in his judgment they had been blaming it on the unions in Kan Fran¬ 
cisco, but that was really one of the causes, and probably the biggest one. 

Business men are peculiar; they are like every oilier kind ol' human being. 
You know if you say to a half a down men that to-day is a bad day, they 
probably will pass the word along, they will be convinced of that; and busi¬ 
ness men are no different, and you will ibid that by actual experiment. II 
you keep on saying loud enough and long enough that these unions are respon¬ 
sible for file fact that they can’t make money, where nobody else is making 
money, many believe that and they will believe it and puss it on, and it be¬ 
comes set. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there a motive in passing on the word, for in¬ 
stance, on the part of tlie employers, that I hey don’t want eompetil ion, by in¬ 
sinuation or innuendo, that Ibis is not a good place for manufacturers, that the 
laborers are ready for a tight here? 

Mr. Gallagiieil No, sir. I .el me illustrate by tlie Continental Bedding Co. 
They went into Los Angeles and Arizona, but particularly in Los Angeles where 
wages in the upholstering line are probably, I should say, r>0 per cent less. The 
Continental Bedding Co. went into that territory and underbid and undersold, 
and this can lx- proven, the concerns doing business in Los Angeles. 

In Kan Francisco the cracker companies are competing not only with places 
as far east as Denver, in wind you might call the local field, tint they are com¬ 
peting, and successfully, for fhn eminent contracts against factories that are 
unorganized, all over this country. 

In very many lines you will lind that the local man—I don't say manufac¬ 
turer, because there are not so many of them—hut the loeai employer is aide 
to and does compete successfuli.i against those other cities and places, it is 
not for me to say—probably for some expert—what the real trouble is, but t 
might illustrate by this: 

In the iron industry the employers in Los Angeles naturally conceived dial 
the oil field was tlieir own territory. They wenl so far in the soiilli as to pur 
tlieir mmi in on the ground. The Kail Francisco merchants, n great many 
lo lliem. thought all they had to do was to sit here and t hat the oil held business, 
which was considerable, was going to come to Kan Francisco, Well, it didn't 
come until lie began to bestir himself; even then lie got a good deal of il as 
against the Los Angeles iron man. 

Commissioner O’Connku. Now, you a>’e of course thoroughly familiar with 
the situation and wage conditions and limit's and things which produce them, 
and the conditions generally, and I know you have traieled through the Fast 
because i have met you there many times, and know pretty generally the con¬ 
ditions existing in the Fasl in the large cities. Are (lie wage conditions 
■and hours and conditions of labor so much belter in Kan Francisco than 
they are in the large eastern cities, of such <|unnlities or amounts lo cause 
(lie employer to talk about the higher wage conditions and lower hour con¬ 
ditions and union conditions in Kan Francisco as a reason? 

Mr. Gallagiieu. Not at all. If Ibis commission will examine (lie wages paid 
in a given line in the city of Chicago, which I think is a fair parallel, you 
will find that some of-the trades there receive more money than they do in Sail 
Francisco. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And thin the eight-hour day lias been longer in 
existence iti Chicago than in Kau Francisco? 

Mr. Gallaoiieil I think it has. I am not familiar with that parUeular point, 
but you will find ns to wages in some of the trades, they are higher in Chicago 
than in San Francisco. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And New York? 

Mr. Gallagheu. I think in some trades that applies to New York. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In your own trade, for instance. 

Mr. Gallagiike. In my own trade, that of photo-engraver, tlie scale is higher 
in Seattle and higher in New York, on the newspaper end of It at leasl, Ilian it 
is here. And this brings me to this thought. Tlie newspaper publishers of 
San Francisco have told tlie men in the printing trades for years that we were 
pressing them so hard they simply could not give us any more increase or they 
would have to go out of business, and yet we have later on—nearly all of them 
reducing tlie price of their papers from 5 cents to 1 cent. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. I haven’t been able to And that paper yet. 

Mr. Gallagher. The 1-eent paper? Well, Commissioner, we don’t like the 
jienny very well out here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have not been able to spend one since I have 
been here. 

Mr. Gallagher. I think it cheapens a community a (Trent deal, frankly. But 
that is the fact. The price of the paper per month has been reduced in some 
cases from 75 cents to 30 cents, and in a couple of cases increased again, it Is 
true, but In every case nearly—that is, the afternoon papers—except one paper, 
which always was 1 cent, they were reduced from 5 cents per paper to 1 cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Gallagher; thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Troy. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. EDWARD P. TROY. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We can give you Just a very small limit of 
time, Mr. Troy, so that we will have to ask you to boll all those documents down 
to the minimum. 

Mr. Troy. What I am doing Is, I wish to Hie this matter with you. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Troy. And I have a list of what is there, so that you will have the infor¬ 
mation. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We feel relieved. 

Commissioner Walsh. Give us the list. Oust describe what the documents 
are. 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Walsh. Give your name, age, residence, and occupation. 

Mr. Troy. Edward P. Troy. 

Commissioner Walsh. Residence? 

Sir. Troy. San Francisco. 

Commissioner Walsh. Occupation? 

Mr. Troy. I am doing expert work in public utility work matters, and for 
cities and organizations and private individuals; also on tax questions and fran¬ 
chise questions and the like. 

Commissioner Walsh. What is your mail address in San Francisco? 

Mr. Troy. 1203 Oak Street. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you explain, Mr. Troy, the nature of the 
suggestion you have to make to the commission? 

Mr. Troy. Well, for the past year I have been doing tax work and investigat¬ 
ing tax conditions and ownership of land in California for the Home Rule and 
Taxation League. There is a constitutional amendment pending, called the 
home rule and taxation constitutional amendment, that will permit cities, for 
city purposes, and counties, for county purposes, to exempt from taxation all 
improvements and personal property and to collect the taxes on the value of' 
the land. 

And I have been investigating conditions under existing tax systems In the 
various counties and showing people how they are affected by the present 
system. In connection with that work and in that, I have gotten information 
that, I believe, will he of value to this commission. 

These matters that I wisli to file with you are a report of the California 
Conservation Commission, with maps and data of irrigated lands and forest 
ownership. For instance, pictures showing the waste of land and water by 
large landowners who have gotten control of all the water. And I might say 
at this time, gentlemen, that in California land and water are almost synony¬ 
mous terms, in fact, because of our light rainfall; in parts of the State, in the 
southern part—the San Joaquin Valley—it is 6 inches in a year. The water 
is even more important than the land. The land is desert without water. 

Also, maps of the Santa Fe Railroad Co., which will give you an idea of some 
of the locations in the State. 

Report of the State Board of Equalization for 1912, giving tax data. 

Report of the Commonwealth Club of this past year giving an account of an 
investigation or hearing on this constitutional amendment. 

The report of the California League of Municipalities for 1911, showing the 
first step toward this exemption from taxation. 

An editorial of the Pacific Municipalities of March, 1914. 

A statement Issued by the chamber of commerce of Modesto. 
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In the Irrigation districts in tills State these tax-exemption statements of 
the new irrigated district since 1909 exempting a man's personal property from 
taxation, collecting all the tax from the value of the land. 

The Modesto irrigation district and the Oakdale Irrigation district have 
issued statements. 

I have the originals with me and have copies of these to file. 

Also cards, business curds, issued by real estate men in these irrigation dis¬ 
tricts, inviting people to come and buy land and settle there, giving as a roa- 
son.that the man who cultivates ills land pays no more taxes than the man who 
allows weeds to grow on his land. 

Also u map of Kern County that I made about two weeks ago while down 
there investigating the land situation, showing that this is the original map. 

The black color shows ull the land of the Kern County Lund Co. They have 
427,000 acres of land. 

Last night I returned from Napa County, and in that entire county there 
are 402,000 acres of land. 

The red shows the land owned hy the Southern Pacific Land Co., tlie land 
that was originally given to the Southern Pacitic Railroad. And there are 
050,000 acres of land in that one county. 

The blue streak running here—and it is a blue streak on the development of 
tiie county, too—is land owned by Miller & Lux in that county, 147,000 acres. 
It is the richest bottom land, original swamp land. 

The purple here is laud, 137,000 acres about, owned by Otis and others of 
Los Angeles. 

In the colors on that map they show about, I think it is, a million and three 
or four hundred thousand acres, 45 per cent of all of The land in Kern County, 
owned by four persons. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that a cause of social unrest? 

Mr. Troy. It is, indeed. [Applause.] I think I will show you flint. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Applause will not he permitted. 

There is also a paper here by Ernest Schaeflle, secretary of the State fish 
commission, showing how Hie private ownership of land affects outdoor life, 
driving the people, preventing the people from getting access to the wild lurid 
of the State, and getting that recreation and outdoor life that is their right. 

I have also an article written by me for a Tulare County newspaper, review¬ 
ing the situation in that county. 

Assessment and taxation in Tulare County: reprint from Visalia Times, 
August 11, 1914; also reprint from the PotterviUe Recorder. 

I have also an article on the single tax in the Sun Joaquin Valley, “taxa¬ 
tion ” and “ business ” here in California and New York. 

Also resolution of the California League of Municipalities, and a list of the 
cities that have indorsed this system of taxation, and its indorsement by 
unions; practically all of the unions covering the central labor bodies in Cali¬ 
fornia have indorsed this constitutional amendment. 

(The above resolution and list of cities appears as “Troy Exhibit No. 1.”) 

Many chambers of commerce, prominent Democrats, the Democratic county 
committee in Yreka, up in the northern part of the State, recently indorsed it; 
also a copy showing the original matters as Introduced by Senator Oumlnetti, 
into the legislature ill 1911, the original bill proposing this system of taxation. 

I have also here a copy of a communication sent by Mr. Horace Tillard Jones, 
attorney of the water conservation commission, to editor Inyo Register, which 
will give you some idea of the water situation. 

(See Troy Exhibit No. 2.) 

The water bill that gives the water commission power has been put to a 
referendum, and it is in connection with that matter that Mr. Horace Tillard 
Jones wrote this communication. 

Also an editorial of the Livingston Chronicle—Livingston, a little town of 
300 population—on this system of taxation and the amendment. 

Then on water I have the entire decision of the Railroad Commission of 
California, recently handed down in the East Side Canal Co. case. I put that 
before you to show how the control of water has got into the hands of a few 
persons, principally through the expense of litigation. 

In the earlier irrigation districts here the lawyers got through their fees 
the control of the water systems; in this East Side Canal Co. ease the 
decision of the railroad commission shows that the lawyers’ fee is $300,000, 
the expense of litigation Is $150,000, and the physical value of the property 
as found by the commission is only $200,000. That is litigation principally by 
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Miller & Lux, mid as Mr. Jones and others show here the control of water 
is gotten through expensive litigation, and also by means of force. 

You have had testimony here as to the labor unions exercising force to gain 
their purposes, and testimony to the contrary, and here in California these latge 
owners of water righls have taken e\ory means of driving people off, to get 
control of the water that is so essential to their land. They have threatened 
people with litigation. I heard of a widow lining in Madera County who wanted 
to dam up a torrential stream that Is dry all the year around except, when a 
little rain comes into it, and Miller & Lux told her if she attempted to dam 
that up they would take her into court on an injunction. That is the way 
Miller & Lux do. 

Also copy of home rule taxation constitutional amendment, so you will see 
what is proposed here. 

(Various pamphlets, clippings, cards, and oilier data were submitted by the 
witness, in printed form, as follows: “Report of the conservation commission 
of the State of California to the governor and Legislature of California, 1912,” 
published by Friend Win. Richardson, superintendent of State printing, Sacra¬ 
mento, Cal.; “Report of the Slate Hoard of equalization for 1811-12,” pub¬ 
lished by Friend Wm. Richardson, superintendent of State printing, Sacra¬ 
ment, Cal.; “Transactions of the Commonwealth Civil) of California, San 
Francisco, May, 1814;” “Proceedings Fourteenth Annual Conventon League 
of California Municipalities, held at Santa liarliara, Cal., October 23-28, 1811,” 
published by Rincon Publishing Co.; editorial entitled “Something to talk 
about.” from J’aeilic Municipalities, March, 1011; pamphlet reprinted from 
Modesto Morning Herald, February 12, 1014, entitled “ Statement shows dis¬ 
trict's progress—Chamber of commerce and imam ion directors show benefit 
of single-tax idea in this district;” pamphlet entitled “Tax exemptions tiring 
prosperity—Trustees of Oakdale City and irrigation district show benefits of 
system adopted under home rule;” a copy of the Porterville Daily Recorder, 
Wednesday, August 12, 1814, containing article entitled “Present tax laws 
punish owners who improve property;” reprint from Visalia Daily Times. 
August 11, 1811. entitled “Sajs farmer is penalized for improving property : ” 
copy of Bakersfield Dally News, Wednesday, August 10, 301.4, containing map 
of Kern County, with legend “ Why Kern County needs new assessment meth¬ 
ods;.’* reprint from the Public, November 2.S, 1813, entitled “Single tax in the 
San Joaquin Valleya circular letter dated San Francisco, October 23, 1912, 
addressed to the Democrats of California; pamphlet entitled “Report of deci¬ 
sions of the railroad commission of California ill the mutter of the commission's 
investigalion on its own initiative of Hie rates and practices of the Fast Side 
Canal A Irrigation Co.,” decided Muivh 31. 1814, published 1 \ the California 
State Printing Oliice; reprint from Livingston Chronicle, Saturday, May 9, 
1914, entitled “Home rule in taxation;” a pamphlet entitled “Address on the 
water commission law,” delivered lieioiv the Cuy Club of Los Angeles by 
former governor (ieorge C. Pardee, January 31, 1914; pamphlet entitled 
“Home rule in taxation—What it means and what cun be done with it;” 
and business cards of Modesto Laud Co., Modesto, Ca!„ ami G. J. Bentley 
Realty Co., Oakdale, Cal.) 

Also I want to liie, so as to give Hie commission an idea of the iandownership 
in California, how it is coucenlraled in the hands of a few people. I would 
nsk tile commission to order the Slate hoard of equalization, Mr. T. M. Fby, 
secretary, Sacramento, Cal., to furnish a copy of the list of corporations that 
have to report to them, giving the number of acres of land owned by each 
corporation. They do that in the fixing of their franchise value for tax pur¬ 
poses—and then you will get further information from them. 

1 want to say. gentlemen, that l have arranged the matter briefly under 
it few heads so as to give it in ns short a time as possible. 

The cause of unrest, the cause of the lack of employment is that men 
can not get at the opportunities that their Creator has given them for employ¬ 
ment. There are opportunities all about us here in California, and even in 
the country here about San Francisco—acres and acres within 10, 15, or 20 
miles; but, because of the monopoly of the land, they can not get at the 
land that their Creator inis given them—the opportunity for employment that 
He lias furnished us with. That is really the cause of unrest and unemploy¬ 
ment. As far ns unrest goes, gentlemen, I would say that I never want to 
see a condition in California where there is no unrest, or in any other place, 
becuuse unrest is a sign that men ure seeking to better their conditions. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Then this commission had better go out of busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr. Troy. Not at all; not at all. They place restrictions upon that con¬ 
tinually, and they are gaining the control of all the land that will enable 
people to get at the opportunity Unit God gives them for a living; and we 
must not allow a man to erect an artificial barrier on that very mailer as 
persons hero in California are doing right now, because there is threatening 
us a danger that may ruin us, may break down our labor union, may break 
down our scale of wage here. During the opening, or through the opening, 
of the Panama Canal, we’are going to have many coming into California, 
and if those people are crowded into the city, then they are going to pauperize 
them and bring us down to the level of the Kumpeun cities. We can’t 
handle them in our cities; but if we can gel those people out on tin* hind, 
where they are natural agricultural workers, they will create new wealth in 
the country and will bring new life into the city and make our people and 
our Government more prosperous. So. if you can keep these people from 
placing restrictions upon it. then, California will certainly be more prosperous 
and more happy that it lias been or even is to-day. If it is not done the 
result will be that labor—all of our people, not only newcomers, but those 
who are here now, will be brought down to that level, low condition, and a 
few' persons will be enabled to exploit and control labor, and the majority 
of the people will be in extreme poverty. 

In California we feel that the cure for that condition is in the constitutional 
amendment. To do that we propose the “home rule in taxation by constitu¬ 
tional amondjnont,” that will induce people to Improve their proper!\ or to 
let it go to some one else who will improve if. 

I waul brielly to call your attention to the forest conditions in California. 
When you make it more profitable for a man to build upon (he land, to im¬ 
prove if, and you don’t tax him, don’t punish him, don’t restrict him, then he 
will improve it. 

In this report of the conservation commission, you will find a map showing 
the ownership of forest lands in California. 

The Southern Pacific Kailroad Co. and its allied corporations own. I think 
it is, 18 to 20 per cent of all the forest lands in the Slate. The Walker in¬ 
terests own about 17 per cent. Between them they own .T> to 40 per cent 
of all the timber of the Slate of California—those two interests—and wilh 
a few other interests, practically all the timber is in their control. They an* 
not cutting (be timber from (bat. Whereas tin* forest board says—T was 
told by (lie head of the forest board up in Yreka a few months ago when 
T was up then*—that the mature limber should be cut. As il is now the 
Walkers have gone into Lassen County and they have established a mill 
and a city of about 5.000 population and they are going to go through that 
forest as with a razor and cut it all clean off the country, denude it of the good 
and had timber. Whereas if they cut only the mature timber in that place - 
the Walker interests—and they would clear the timberland, it would pay 
them a great deal more money. 

There has also been a report made to the State mineralogist in 1012 along 
the same lines explaining the same matter. 

To go into the forest in the counties where they have this timberland, they 
told me there that they wouldn’t lind any of it used at all: they had a lease 
on the ground that prohibited anybody from doing that, getting access to the 
forests at all. If the forests were taxed, as they should be, then the mature 
timber would be available, and they could get cheap Umber for the people 
who are there, and the people could get it at a proper cost. 

The report of Mr. Stevens was made to the Slate mineralogist in 1912 on 
that question, and the Bureau of Corporations has recently published a re¬ 
port on the monopoly of timber, and our own United States attorney is mak¬ 
ing nn investigation at the present time. 

You will find these persons who are reported by Mr. Stevens and Mr. Puter 
in tlieir book, “ The Looters of the Public Domain,” on page 420, as having 
shown bow these timberlands and these locations have been taken up by 
the Walkers and monopolized and by a number of other people; but the Dia¬ 
mond Match Co. acquired its by purchase probably legitimately. 

I want to refer also to these enormous ownerships of land. What I have 
done was to go into the county assessor’s office and take off their roll the 
information; and I made this map, not trusting anyone else at all, but taking 
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the actual description of each section and marking It down on the map. I 
didn’t even take the books on file showing that information. I took it off 
of the roll itself. And I found, for instance, the land owned by Miller & Lux 
in Merced, Madera, and Fresno Counties is very great. They are keeping 
the county back. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A point of information: Assuming that the 
plan that you have in mind has all the merits that you believe it has, how 
could this commission he serving any purpose in connection with it by your 
recommendation? 

Mr. Tboy. By recommendation? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Recommendation for what? 

Mr. Teoy. The tax on land, for example, exempting the improvements from 
taxation. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, your idea is to have this commission 
recommend to Congress the things that you have in mind? 

Mr. Troy. Yes; Congress lias control, either directly or indirectly, in some 
Instances; for instance, in the development of lands that are under the Carey 
Act, and the great irrigation project of the Government in Arizona; Franklin 
K. Lane—I have an extract from the report of Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, showing that speculators are getting hold of these lands 
when the Government constructs the irrigation system. It Is to be paid for 
after a period of 10 or 20 years. These speculators sell out the land that they 
got for a song, sell it out for $200 and $300 an acre. The poor unfortunate 
who has bought it has first to pay the speculator for the construction of the 
irrigation works, and 10 or 20 years after he must pay for it again to the 
Government. If our Government were to devise some manner to prevent tills 
thing from happening, so that they could protect the settlers when they get 
this land, it would he of benefit. I think it is important for the commission 
to know the extent of this man’s ownership in California. 

For instance, Miller & Lux are said to own a million acres of land in Cali¬ 
fornia alone. 

An investigation was made by the Scrlpps papers recently and it was found 
Miller & Lux bail land in Oregon, California, Arizona, New Mexico, and through 
Nevada. I found in these three counties alone—Merced, they have 223,000; 
Madera, they have 147,000; Fresno, 141,000, which is 24 per cent of all tlio 
land in Merced County, anil probably 60 or 70 per cent of the land of Merced 
County in the valley, and one-third in Madera County. 

I interviewed people down there in that section. From the examination of 
the tax roll I find that the Miller & Lux people in Merced County were pay¬ 
ing 25 cents tin acre taxes. Twenty-five cents nil acre because they have 
no improvements; they have kept the land back and have kept its value 
down. And in addition to that, keeping the land hack, they own all the land 
along the San Joaquin River on the west side of the San Joaquin Valley In 
these counties. They rent the land back of them to the west (millions of 
acres) for pasture purposes for 25, 20, and 10 cents an acre. 

For instance, the Miller & Lux ranch, the bucka.vro told me that they get $30 
a month and work 60 days a month. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Bid you say work 60 days a month? 

Mr. Troy. That was his language, $30 a month, anil 60 days a month. They 
have Italians and other laborers who work for them. I have talked to some of 
them, and they told me that they get a dollar a day in winter, ami a dollar and 
ten In summer, because labor was a little scarce. On the other side of the same 
county, where farms have irrigation, they pay from $40 to $50 a month, and 
the nian who works for them lives with the family, eats at the family table, 
sleeps in a room in the family house. Miller & Lux have their men, as this 
buckayro told me, In sheds or bunk houses. 

The traveling auditor of Miller & Lux told me that the pay roll—here you 
see an Interesting point, gentlemen—the pay roll of Miller & Lux on their ranch 
changes every month. The same men do not work more than a month. 

In order to keep labor there in the country, 60 miles from anywhere, they 
have established what is called the dirty-plnte route. On this dirty-plate route, 
the tramps, the poor unfortunates who walk through the country with their 
blankets are given a meal by Miller & Lux at their camp houses. But they can 
not eat off a clean plute; they must eat off the dirty plate that has been used by 
some one else. And they get a living; by that menns they keep a stream of 
men flowing through the country all the time, and in that way are enabled to 
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keep labor on their farms. If they tli<l not do that, having that 60-mile territory, 
no laboring man, no tramp, would go through tiie territory at all. 

They have school districts, one example of the effects of this terrible blight of 
land ownership upon that section of the country, is shown by the school dis¬ 
tricts in that country. The Firebaugh school district is a typical one. In Ma¬ 
deira and Fresno Counties I found that there are about 200 square miles in the 
Firebaugh school district in Fresno County; about 110 of these square miles are 
in as ricli a valley as you could find, if they got water. There are 85 square miles 
In Madera County, and in this joint school district in the two counties, there 
are from 250 to 300 square miles. There arc 61 children at Firebaugh. I visited 
the school and 55 of the children were living in this little town, and 6 of them 
outside of the town. The teacher told me that four of those children came in 
from the country, leaving two school children for 250 square miles of territory. 
I found that one schoolboy who came in from the country hud to ride 11 miles 
to school in the Miller & Lux school district. 

In the Mendota school district there are 110 square miles, with 40 children. 

At-, this Is the Miller & Lux in-, there are 102 square miles, and 

47 children. 

At —-——, 180 square miles, and there are not any children. They kept it 
open for a while, but It was suspended. 

I had an interview with a man who has been employed by Miller & Lux for 
many years, and here Is this question, gentlemen, of the cost of living. There 
is a question of social unrest. This gentleman has lived and worked with them 
for many years, and I wouldn’t dare give his name, for he would be discharged 
instantly. He said the alfalfa ranches of Miller & Lux carry one cow to the 
acre on their best randies. The average yield of alfalfa is 7 to 8 tons per year. 
On the wild feed on the Santa Rita ranch, it is one steer to 100 acres. 

The wild feed will rent from 30 to 00 cents tier acre. That is the outside 
dry land, he said. On the sheep randies rent ranges from 16 to 60 cents per 
acre. On the bottom land, the rent is not more than $1 per acre for the wild 
feed. This same man told me that where under present conditions of growing 
the wild feed will feed one cow one month, if under cultivation it will carry 
one cow one year. One to one and one-half tons of grass will grow per acre 
and pasture a cow one month. Under cultivation it will provide snliident feed 
on the same land for a cow a year. 

Make Miller & Lux—this is very important, gentlemen—make Miller & Lux 
slop raising cattle and put settlers on there, who would cultivate the land and 
raise cattle, and Miller & Lux could buy cattle for less than it costs them to 
raise them to-day. That would bring them a much larger income than the 
way they are doing now. The raw land requires 12 acres for a steer a year. 
That 12 acres will sell for $150 per acre, $1,800, and interest would he $10,8. 
The profits of the same land now, valuing the steer at 1.000 pounds. 10 cents 
per pound, are $100, the former would give you a much larger profit. Take 
30 or 40 acres around Modesto, and you can run 30 dairy cows. Have 3 or 4 
cows in addition to turning off what you would soli to the butcher every year; 
raise also a hog and many chickens on each of the same acres and have more, 
and make a profit. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Have you formulated your plan, Mr. Troy, into 
the form of recommendations that you would be prepared to submit to this 
commission for its consideration, with a view of submitting it to Congress? 
Have you got it in concrete form? 

Mr. Troy. I think our amendment does that. Our amendment would be my 
recommendation. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Will you read that amendment? 

Commissioner Walsh. I would like this gentleman to he permitted to go 
ahead with the facts that he has. You may ask the question after-- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In order that we may concentrate, when you 
reach that point so we may know just exactly the point. 

Mr. Titov. The amendment is in the way of taxing the land—all the products 
of labor, of merchandise- 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. The single-tax idea. 

Mr. Troy. It is to a large degree the single-tax idea—levy all your taxes upon 
the value of the land. It is land value taxation. The single tax goes further 
than that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your plan makes it impossible for these men to 
» hold large bodies of land without loss to themselves? 

Mr. Troy. That Is It. I think that is as well us I cun give it to you. 
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Commissioner Walsh. I would like him to stale the facts that lie has. He 
slates that he has obtained them after considerable search. We only have 
half an hour left. 

Mr. Troy. 1 will he brief. I have covered that sufficiently, geutlemen. Miller 
& Lux claim all of I he water of the San Joaquin River, all of the water. 
Around the town of Madera, which is as beautiful a country as there is on 
the face of the earth, they are litigating willi the canal company that is sup¬ 
plying Ihe water to the farmers there—and they have succeeded, the supreme 
court lias reversed the decision of Judge Sow all and sent the matter back for 
retrial, and they have succeeded in getting a decision. Tliev turn their water 
on their waste lands and make a marsh out of it. In the winter they have 
hunters come down to the country about Mendota and Firebaugh from San 
Francisco, and the sign in the hold at Fircbaugli says that they are charged 
So a day for the guide and going out upon the land to hunt ducks. 

I have just returned I nun Napa, whore I was the last tew days, gentlemen. 
And there, this is another typical example. There is one estate there that owns 
11.000 acres of land, and pavs 17 cents an acre taxes. The taxes of the farmers 
nm up to S,‘J. .$1, So, $0, $7. and $8, and even one man, Mr. Vought, pays $10 
an acre taxes on his. He has his house, barn, trees, and other improvements 
on it. In the school district, there the same condition prevails. This is a 
typical instance. The school district in a settled community that has been 
built up in the country—the Coombs school district near the town of Napa—in 
the country, not in the town—there are 1,338 m-res, and 35 children, or 1 child 
to 38 acres. 

In the northeastern section of Napa Countj, is one of the most fertile valley 
in the world, the Borr.\essa Valley. I saw 10-mule teams in Napa Oit.v bringing 
u beat dow n to water to ship to market. They take two days to bring their wheat 
to water, and they are also sending fruit wrapped iu paper to the railroad 
and it goes to Loudon—the most beautiful and fertile valley in the world, and 
\er iu that valley, in one of the school districts. Oak drove, there are some 
NX, 504 acres, with 10 children, or 1 child to 4.001 acres. 

Now', gentlemen, the practical illustration of this system of taxation that 
will give the remedy that Mr. Weinstock wants is to he found in the irrigation 
districts. 

Fmler the law of California all property must be taxed under our constitution. 
Our amendment will permit these exemptions. The irrigation districts are 
distinguished from municipal bodies and counties, so that the legislature some 
35 years ago enacted a statute providing for irrigation districts and for taxation 
to maintain them. 

The act originally provided that tin* improvements as well ns the land should 
be taxi'd. At the request of the Modesto irrigation distiet in 1001). the statute 
was amended providing that all new districts must exempt personal property and 
improvements from taxation and levy nil the tax on the \aiue of land, and 
that the old—live old—districts could exempt improvements from taxation and 
adopt the new' system by a vote of the landowners who lived in the district. 
And before the* adoption of woman’s suffrage, women, and even Chinamen, voted 
on that question in the Modesto irrigation district. They adopted that system 
in Modesto in 11)11, 

The Modesto irrigation district lias 85.000 acres of land. Adjoining is the 
Turlock district with 175,000 acres of land. They both get their water out of 
the Tuolumne River. The climate is exactly the same. The soil is practically 
the same. It is all in the Moor of the San Joaquin Valley. The people are 
practically the same. 

And >et in the Modesto district with only 81,000 acres the assessed value of 
the improvements—Mr. Abbott, the secretary, told me that he always used 
the assessment of the county assessor, and I took off of his roll the name of 
every taxpaver and a description of (he property and went to the county 
assessor's office and found what improvements were assessed for, and thus got 
what Mr. Abbott said would have been the irrigation district’s assessment on 
improvements for that year. The total of the country outside of the town 
was $770,000. In the town of Modesto it was about a million and a half of 
dollars. 

In the Turlock district, immediately adjoining, with 175,000 acres, the total as¬ 
sessment of the country districts and of the town of Turlock was $706,000 less 
than in the country iu Modesto. The people in Turlock want to adopt tills system 
of taxation. Last May I addressed a meeting of farmers In the little town of* 
Ceres In that district. The assessor of the Turlock Irrigation district told me 
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lie has seen the burden (hut this system puls on the fanners. One man be¬ 
cause he hull improvements had to pay tuxes amounting to $1(MM» an aere. 
Another man who had 700 acres, who lived in Philadelphia, was taxed only 
.$2.02 an acre. 

Now, the statements of the Modesto irrigation district tell the effect of 
exemptions from improvements. They have built a new hotel In the town of 
Modesto because they are exempting improvements from taxation. Mr. Grif¬ 
fiths, the manager of the Ilughson Hotel at Modesto, told me that hotel would 
not have been built if they had taxed improvements. In Oakdale they lane 
the same system. 

Another feature of this—you will find complaints against a system of taxa¬ 
tion of this kind frequently made that it is going to destroy the land; 
(hat no man can borrow money. I talked with Mr. Leiteh, the largest 
landowner in the Oakdale irrigation district. lie and his sister are paying 
$6,000 a year in Unit district, lie is a director in (he hunk. Mr. Leiteh told me 
that this system of taxation encourages a man and helps him to borrow money 
to improve Ids property. If a man harrows money to-day in the Turlock dis¬ 
trict he has to pay 7 or S per cent, and in addition the tax of .‘ii per cent for his 
irrigation tax, bringing Ids tax up sometimes to o\er 1 per cent per mouth, 
according to the irrigation tax. Hut in the Modesto district and in the Oakdale 
irrigation district, when a man borrows money to make improvements, lie pays 
interest only on dial improvement, and it don't cost him a cent more. He pays 
no taxes upon ids improvement. Mr. Leiteh told me that it is this system of 
taxation that is encouraging die people to improve and is building up their 
district. 

Now, 1 don’t want to take up—I could talk all day on it, gentlemen, hut I 
think I have said enough to give you the main points. 

Commissioner Wai.su. Let me ask you a question. You have heard the testi¬ 
mony here as (o the failure of manufacturing concerns to use San Francisco 
as a basis of their operation, and (heir removal therefrom. Ity some it iias 
been altributed to the high wages which come from close organization. Have 
you any data that you could give the commission as to wlmt effect, if any, the 
price of land, die amount of rents, freight rates, and other charges have upon 
the situation? 

Mr. Tkoy. As to freight rates, I have been writing reviews on questions of 
that character; for instance, the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission. I have been writing on public ownership questions also for 20 years, 
and I recall the decision of Franklin K. Lane in (he Clicago Western date cases, 
and also in die lteno Kate ease, and Mr. Lane showed by llie figures in that 
decision—I wrote a story on tile matter—that the freight rates in California 
are from two to six times as high per ton per mile as they are in any other 
section of the United Slates. 

The railroad companies in the West here, from my study of the reports of 
die Interstate Commerce Commission, can afford to charge a lower rate per ton 
per mile than any other section of the United States, because their freight is 
greater per mile of track anil per train-mile and per ear-mile than any other 
section of the United States; and Franklin lx. Lane makes the statement specifi¬ 
cally that it is greater than any other main line system in the United States. 

Commissioner Walsh. Well, vvliat are the eharaeteristies of terminal charges 
m San Francisco as compared with those in other cities; that is, manufactur¬ 
ing cities? 

Mr. Tkoy. The railroad was discriminating hero against San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego by charging a switching charge for switching freight, 
cars to private team tracks of $2.50 per ear; that amounted in tills city to 
$250,000, and In a recent franchise it was provided, through the efforts of Mr. 
W. It. Wheeler, then the manager of (lie chamber of commerce, who has since 
resigned—and I believe was compelled to because of his action in that mutter—• 
there was u provision put in that franchise requiring the Southern Pacific to 
haul those cars without litis extra charge. It is not charged in any other city 
in the United States; and after some good men on our hoard of supervisors were 
defeated, the mayor of our city had a conference with the president of the 
Southern Pacific and that matter was stricken out, so die Southern Pacific could 
continue the charge. However, llie Supreme Court of the United Stales lias 
just held that charge to he discriminatory, so that it can not lie made any 
longer. 

We have been handicapped in many ways. T have found also in my study of 
conditions here that our chamber of commerce and our commercial bodies don’t 
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give ns much attention as they should to the industries and the business of the 
community. If a public-service corporation wants to increase water rates or gas 
rates or sell out at a very idgli rate to the city, then the cliumber of commerce 
is there to aid them. 

I found, for instance, in the northern part of the State that the mining cor¬ 
porations that are doing business in Siskiyou, Sierra, and Trinity Counties have 
formed an organization with the mining corporations in the southern part of 
Oregon, and they will have their meetings in Oregon instead of California, be¬ 
cause they can’t get fair treatment, us they said, down tills way. If our busi¬ 
ness firms would give more attention to the development of tiusiness on this 
side—California at one time controlled all the business of the Pacific coast and 
almost as far east ns Denver. In fact, to-day, I guess in the insurance business 
It is all controlled from this city. Most of the companies have their head¬ 
quarters here. Our commercial travelers used to go to Idaho and Montana. 
To-day every year our territory is being more and more restricted. Our mer¬ 
chants don't pursue a progressive policy to get business, and let the business 
get away from them. And that, if anything, is the principal cause; and that, 
I believe, is the real cause of San Francisco losing a great deal of its business 
here. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Did you hear the testimony, Mr. Troy, of Mr. 
McCarthy the other day? 

Mr. Titov. No; I didn’t. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. McCarthy made the statement- 

Mr. Tkoy. That is Mr. P. H. McCarthy, president of the building trades? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. That, in his opinion, is one of the prime 
reasons why industry did not flourish as much as it should in the city of San 
Francisco, where the high rentals, the high valuations of land, drove pros¬ 
pective manufacturers to other territories where they could get land cheaper. 

Mr. Troy. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, if what McCarthy says is true, will not 
your plan work out in this wise, say, that a certain parcel of land is worth $100, 
let us call it a foot, or an acre, or a lot, say that the taxation on that land under 
the present system is $2. 

Mr. Troy. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, I assume, if your idea prevails, that the 
whole burden of taxation will be put upon the land and not upon the improve¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Very well. Now, supposing that doubles (lie 
tax from $2 to $4? 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will that not raise the rental value, will not 
the landlord have to get more in order to bo ns well off as lie is to-day? 

Mr. Tkoy. Mr. Weinstock, it is an economic fact that the tax upon land can 
not be passed on to the consumer. Y T ou as a merchant can put the tax upon 
your goods and make your consumers pay it. In fact, every merchant does 
that, and the consumer pays all taxes upon products of industry. But you 
know, Mr. Weinstock, that the man who owns the land to-day is getting every 
dollar of rent lie can out of it. He gets every cent of rent out of that land that 
it is worth, and if lie is getting every cent that it is worth, how can he raise 
ids rent if more taxes are put upon it? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Only In this wise; If I and I alone have to pay 
that Increased tax I can’t raise the rent on my land In competition with my 
neighbor who don’t have to pay the tax; but if all the landlords have to pay the 
tax collectively they enn raise. 

Mr. Troy. They can’t do it, Mr. Weinstock. It is impossible, because—and 
the reason for it is this, Mr. Weinstock. For instance, you have your store 
located in Sacramento at a certain location hecauso a certain number of people 
pass that place. You can afford to pay a certain rent, because on an average a 
certain number of those people will come into your store, and that is the only 
reason why that land has a value, because of the business you get because of 
the location. 

All land valuation Is a population and a site value; that Is, the value given 
to the land by the population surrounding, that passes that particular point. 
So your landlord owning the land would get from you every dollar that the land 
was worth, and you enn afford to pay It because you figure that In your profit, 
in your cost, In your business. But If the rent Is rajsed you can’t afford tq pay’ 
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It, and you will have to move. You will have to get out of business. It would 
drive them out of business. 

But this effect would also be had upon the land, Mr. Weinstock, and you 
know u (treat area of land in San Francisco is held out of use. And when the 
tux is put upon that lund, those people would have to get some Income out of 
their land, and then they would enter into competition with the others, and rent 
the land at a lower price. It would lower the rental value of the land that 
is held out of use, und thus enable manufacturers to get factory sites at a 
lower price. Why, gentlemen- 

Commissioner Uarretkon. You would force land that now is not competi¬ 
tive to reduce the unreasonable rental of the land that is called for because 
the other is out of use? 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir; yes. Why, to show you the effect of the present system, 
I attended a meeting some three months ago of the Turlock Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. They were discussing the question of the town and the country, and 
the country’s share in some expense there. A farmer got tip anil told them 
that the farmers 'of Turlock could not afford to pay a dollar to the melon 
festival because of the high price they have paid for their land; that they 
have their noses down in the sand trying to extract from the soli suflipient to 
pay their interest on their investment. 

ill addition, a principal of one of the—here was a question, also, unrest, 
gentlemen—I am glad that has come to my mind. The principal of one of 
the—the county superintendent of schools told me this, speaking simply of the 
difference In their schools, that In their districts, in a new district they found 
that the first children in their schools were uncontrollable. They couldn’t do 
anything with them. An examination showed them that they were people—you 
have lmd the evidence here that the tramp element, the element that goes 
about from place to place, wanders over our coutnry, is the American princi¬ 
pally. She told me that the people who came into their district first were from 
Kansas, Nebraska, from what is called the Western States. They had ap¬ 
parently been all over the country in wagons and lived in tents. They were 
Industrious. You will hear the story that the tramp is not industrious, he 
don’t want to work. These people, I was told, were the most industrious that 
came into their community. They worked hard. They starved. This princi¬ 
pal told me they laid a complaint of one family where the children didn’t go 
to school. And the probation officer was seat out to investigate. He came 
back and reported that they ought to provide clothing for the family; that 
even the mother und the boys and girls, and little children of 5 and t> were 
working out in the field. 

The second comers in these districts were of n little different class. The 
children were more controllable. The first class lasted only a year. They were 
got upon the land to pay high prices for real estate, and through speculators, 
and they could not pay the price, and they lasted only a year. They were told 
that, oh’, they could do anything on our fertile soil. The second coiners lasted 
a year, and then the third comers after the ground had been pioneered, pros¬ 
pered. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I’rof. Commons wants to ask a question. 

Commissioner. Commons. Have you compiled some comparisons for the city 
of San Francisco regarding improved and unimproved land and the taxation 
on both? 

Mr. Troy. I have it, but not with me. 

Commissioner Commons. And the probable effect of exemptions on the value 
of the unimproved land? 

Mr. Troy. The probable effect? Well . 

Commissioner Commons. That is, the amount of tax that would ho taken off 
from Improvements und put over on t his unimproved? 

Mr. Troy. I could give you the data. 

The effect of it, of course land value, Professor, is a population value. No 
tux would destroy It. It is created by the city and the country and by the 
population, but the tax would bring lund to its true value, and very quickly. 
I have studied that matter considerably. I have worked the data out on places 
In this city, and the effect of It would he this, that upon the taxes, say, for In¬ 
stance, on this building being taken from its income, it reduces the value of the 
land that much. 

Reducing the value of land In the settled portion of the city and the taking 
of the taxes off of the improvements In the center of the city would unquestion¬ 
ably increase the value of the land. Thut is, its selling value. Bring it almost 
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up to approximately Us economic value, but outside, all Hie other districts 
where the laud Is held—wiierfe'tlie land is held out of use, where the land is 
idle and where people are not lit ing upon it—there Is no question hut wliut it 
reduces the value of the land. 

Commissioner Commons. Take manufacturing sites of companies that are 
being driven out of tile city: What effect would it have upon such opportunities 
for manufacturers to get land at a reasonable value? 

Mr. Tkov. It would undoubtedly increase the opportunity for manufacturers 
to get sites because- 

Commissioner Commons. Can you show that by some of the iinestigutious 
and statistics you have? 

Mr. Titov. 1 believe I can. 

Commissioner Commons. Will you furnish those? 

Mr. Tkov. Yes, sir. » 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Commissioner Gakketson. One oilier phase: Have you worked out wliut the 
effect would he under your system applied to a taxing district here in this 
city V 

Mr. Tkov. AY ell. our city is one taxing district 

Commissioner Gakketson, It is? 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G vkiiet, sox. Have you worked out your conclusion as to 
what would lie flic receipts under your system in this taxing district, as com¬ 
pared with the present receipts under (lie present system? 

Mr. Troy. Oh, well, the receipts would lie (lie same as they are now. Vliut- 
e\er might lie necessary for the conduct of the government would tie r. ised. 
The only difference would lie that file tax on the value of file land would be 
increased—tlie tax rate. 

Commissioner (i muu.tkon. Oil, your difference is, then, you work backward 
from the amount now received? 

Mr. Troy, Vos, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. And what analysis would il show on the Palace 
Motel? 

Mr. Troy. I haven't made an analysis here, but I have found, and undoubt¬ 
edly it would have that effect here—I have found in almost every instance in 
some similar section, fur instance in the Turlock irrigation district—l worked 
it out there—the tax now is $2 55 - 

Commissioner (Imu’.etson. An acre? 

Mr. Tkov. On the value of (lie hind, ¥100. And if they exempt all improve¬ 
ments from taxation down there, the rate would he $2.S1. The rate would not 
lie increased so much, hut tlit* men who are improving (lie commutiily would 
lie relieved from this burden where they now—their taxes are brought up In 
live or six or eight or leu dollars tin acre, taxes. 

Commissioner GMumrsox. The man who now pays Hint unit of taxation on 
flu* raw land could improve it to the highest value and not add to his rale of 
taxation ill unv degree whatever? 

Mr. Tkov. That is. by his improvements. Of course ii has this <*fleot, and 
this is where Hie large landowners have made money—in tact one of tho 
reasons why I think Mr. Leiteli. of Oakdale, favors it, and that is that this 
system of taxation causes a snlidivislon of Hie land and brings a great number 
of people, and having a great number of farms, it increases the social value 
of the community, such as churches and schools and good roads. 

As Mr. Hetitley. president of the hoard of trade, goes on to tell, when he 
takes a thousand acres or fifteen hundred acres as a farm, the farmers’ 
children have no neighbors to piny with. They would have to play with the 
children of the workingmen or Indians. They wore in rags, starving. They 
were dry fanning, as they called it. and the land was worth $25 an acre. 
'That was in the good old days. Now. with water on the land, tho land is 
divided inlo 40-acre tracts and tin* farmer makes more and a hotter living 
off of the 40 acres than he did off of the thousand or fifteen hundred acres. 
The land Is worth from $200 to $150 an acre, and by subdividing tho land and 
bringing the people in, it brings these social values into the community and 
also the social value of good neighbors; men come in, and the farmers’ wives 
can visit, and generally It brings up tin* value of the land. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. it capitalizes the social value instead of the Im¬ 
proved value? 
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Mr. Tkoy. Yes, sir; that is it. In fact, all laud values—all improved value is 
capitalized us social value, but not as improvement itself, and this social \ulue— 
there is this difference, tlfb improved value*—if John Jones impro\es his farm 
and spends a thousand dollars on It and ItP'is then taxed under tho present system 
we June in California outside of those few Irrigation districts, it capitalizes 
that value on it; but the social value there capitalized applies equally in 
proportion to the value of the land or all the land in the community. The social 
value is created b.v the entire community and not by any one individual. The 
thousaiid-dollnr bouse that John Jones built is created by his labor, and that 
would he taxing bis labor. 

The reason and justice of this system of taxation comes from the \ei\\ fact 
that the value of the land is a social value and is created hv the community. 
There are men who ha\e owned land in this section and in other sections*—one 
man in Seattle located land here 40 years ago; he became insane and went to 
the asylum and died recently. His land is worth a million dollars. He did 
nothing to create that value. All land value is social value. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all. Thank you very much, Mr. Troy. 

Commissioner oToNxm. Just a moment. One question. There is another 
end to this table down here. 

What progress are you making in your legislation? 

Mr. Tkoy. 1 lm\e filed with you some matters that will show that. I lia\e 
given the list to your stenographer. I find in the country the best example; the 
best way to illustrate is that T was in Visalia recently, and when 1 get this data 
T write stuff for the newspapers giving tin* result or showing what 1 find. At 
Visalia I started writing articles for the Times. I asked. “IIow many words 
shall I write?” The editor said. Co ahead and write,” and I handed it to 
him as I finished each sheet. I had 500 words. 1,000 words. 2,000 words— 
nearly 2.500 words T gave him, and they published it all. They published e\ery 
bit of it. 

I organized a branch of our league in Fresno—Mr. Chitley was president. 
He told me people all over this country spoke to him about the instance T 
showed <»f the ban of taxation being put upon citizens who improve. Tho farm¬ 
ers are all in favor of this. In Anderson, up in Shasta County, they organized 
an irrigation district. We hud no information from that section as to how we 
were progressing. I went down there and T saw' the hanker who started the 
organization in that district, and he told me the first question they asked was, 
“ Will our houses and barns be taxed for the irrigation district 4 '” He gave me 
copies of the literature in* handed to tin* farmers. It said, in one paragraph. 
“The system that is used in the district will he the home-rule single-tax system. 
Youi houses and barns and other Improvements will not he taxed." 

Commissioner O’Connell. ,lus| a minute. Just answer something right 
briefly, if you will. We don’t ''<mt to shut you off, but we are pressed for 
time now. Have you had any election or occasion of any kind in which you have 
had a tost vote in this State? 

Mr. Tkoy. Yes, sir. Two years ago this same measure, or an almost similar 
measure, was submitted to the vote of Iho people under the initiative. The 
corporations spent $2,000,000 to heat us. They had ad\ertisomenls in every 
paper in California telling the farmers it was going to rob them of their land. 
We got 170,000 in favor of if and about 200.000 votes against it. if we had 
35,000 more votes we would have carried it. 

Commissioner O’Cunxeil. That is easily figured out. We can gel at that 
roughly by a matter of subtraction and addition. Do you know of any other 
section of the country or of the United States where there lias been any test of 
the kind on similar questions? 

Mr. Tkoy. No, sir. I don’t believe- 

Commissioner O'Connell. You don’t know any other section? 

Mr. Tkoy. Yes. sir; at Everett they voted on this and adopted it by a vote rif 
the people—twice—in Everett, Wash. 

Commissioner O’Connkli. Is it in operation in Everett? 

Mr. Tkoy. No, sir. The State taxation board forbade its use. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is no city or county or State, as far as you 
know, that lias Unit or a similar state of affairs in operation? 

Mr. Tkoy. Not In tho United States that I know of. 

Commissioner (1 \r ret sox. British Columbia has it. 

Mr. Troy. Yes, sir. I was up there and- 
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CXifnmlssioner O'Connk&l. I know British Columbia hat It. Now, briefly as 
-you can, will you win or are yftu- going to win or <^me as near winning this 
time as you did last time,? * 

Mr. Troy. We are going to win by an overwhelming majority- 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you, Mr. Troy. 

The San Francisco public hearing now stands adjourned sine (lie. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m. of Thursday, September 3, 1914, the San 
Francisco public hearing was adjourned sine die.) 

STATEMENT OF MR. MILLARD PRICE. 

Palace Hotel, 

Sun. Francisco, September J, 1 91}. 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Gentlemen : You have been in session nine days. You have heard all sides . 
of the question, except tire Socialist side. * 

This morning, us I sat before your commission, 1 heard a member of the 
iron trades’ council deliver a speech in behalf of the governor, Hiram Johnson, 
who wants the job again for four years. 

I wish to enter my protest against the idea that labor and capital can 
cooperate to the advantage of either. The capitalistic class lives by rent, 
by profit, and by interest. The big rents, the big proiits, and the big interest 
are secured by exploitation. The workers will never lie free under private 
ownership of the industries in the hands of a few whose success must come 
through paying small wages, working the people long hours, and denying 
thousands of decent, honorable men and women the rigid to work under any 
conditions. 

Collective bargaining and individual voting are in opposition to each other. 

I am sorry (lie commission lias not been able to call anyone who is in 
touch willi the Socialist movement on many important questions between 
capital and labor in California. 

This idea that Hiram Johnson will solve the problem in California between 
labor and capital is “ bunk.” 

Yours for civilization, 


Millard Price, 

No. 165 Eleventh Street. 



EXHIBITS. 


TEOY EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

League of Caltfornta Muntctpalittes. 

San Francisco, February G, 1914. 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of California lias smmdiiod to the 
people a constitutional amendment known as the iiinpmlmpnt for homo rule in 
taxation, which Rives to counties, pities, and towns greater freedom in rais¬ 
ing revenue h.v taxation for local purposes, hut does not compel any county, 
city, or town to take any action if llie amendment is adopted and does not in 
any way interfere with taxation for State purposes; and 

Whereas tlds amendment for home rule in taxation has boon unanimously 
indorsed by the League of California Municipalities, the Farmers' Educational 
and Cooperative Union, the State Federation of Labor, the California Fruit 
Growers' Convention, the Slate Building Trades Council, and numerous other 
civic and industrial bodies: Therefore be it 

Rcsolrcd, That the city council of tin' city of-hereby indorses the 

amendment for home rule in taxation, and recommends its adoption by the 
tenoral election in November, 1914. 

CITY (OUNCTIS WHICH HAVE INDORSED HOME RULE IN TAXATION AMENDMENT. 

Alameda, Alxiso, Areata. Arroyo Grande, Burlingame, Calexico. Cnlisfogo, 
Chico. Coalinga, Ditty City, Etna, Holtville, Inglewood. Kingsburg, Larkspur, l,oy- 
idton. Mill Valley. Monrovia. Mountain View. Napa, l’alo Alto. Paso Nobles, Peta¬ 
luma. Plaeerville, San Anselmo, San .Tose. San Ttafnel, Santa Cruz, Santa Monica. 
Santa Hosa, Sausalitn, Sebastopol, Sonoma, South San Francisco, Tulare, Val¬ 
lejo. Stockton, and Watts. 

August 29, 1914; 38 cities. 


THOY EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


702 Mtt.t.s Building, 

Sun Francisco, .July 6, 1914. 

Mr. William A. Cm leant. 

Editor of the Inyo Register, Bishop, Cat. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your objections to the proposed act creating a now 
State water commission, which net was passed at the last session of the legis¬ 
lature and suspended by referendum petition until the November, 1914, election, 
I have taken your objections tip separately and have nutnhered them from 1 to 11. 

Objection No. 1 is: The proposed measure will retard the development of 
California and work a great hardship on the people. 

The proposed law is based upon the Oregon and Wyoming ('odes. These 
codes have been in operation successfully in (hose States for 5 and 15 years, 
respectively. They have helped to stabilize water rights to a wonderful degree 
and have developed the natural resources of those States to an extent thereto¬ 
fore unheard of. 

The State engineer of Oregon, who Is the head of the Oregon State Board of 
Control, the name of the governing body having jurisdiction over water rights 
In Oregon, says in his bulletin No. 2. issued April 15, 1912. relative to Oregon’s 
system of adjudicating water rights: 

“Water users having water rights under the old laws are eager to have such 
determined and recorded under the new law, so as to obtain the benefit of police 
supervision by the State. The water-right situation in most of the Western 
States has become so complicated that Irrigation bonds are now almost unsalable. 
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“.It lias been said on good authority that southern California has expended 
more on litigation over watec rights than the cost of the original works, the 
control of which has, in many cases, passed Into the hands q# the lawyers de¬ 
fending these rights. » v 

“ The estimated cost of works to be constructed under water permits issued 
by the State engineer during the past three years amounts to ,$,'12,250, These 
works, if constructed, will ultimately irrigate 327.000 acres, which is 37,000 
acres in excess of the total irrigated area at the present time. This remarkable 
showing can he accounted for only upon the theory that the State lias an abun¬ 
dance of undeveloped water resources and that capital has confidence in the 
new system of acquiring litle ftiereto. 

“ It is highly important to the future development of Oregon that existing 
water rights he determined and recorded and that water surveys he made so 
that the extent and location of surplus waters may he known,” 

I wisli particularly to have you note the following statement of the said State 
engineer: 

“This system is in striking contrast to that employed ill California, Washing¬ 
ton, and others of our neighboring States, and should give to Oregon a big 
advantage in colonizing her vacant lands. A new and safe field has been opened 
tor the first time to capital by iho adoption of this new system. The wildcat 
irrigation or power enterprise will he a tiling of the past when reliable records 
of vested rights and of the total water supply are available for all streams. 
Capital invested in water projects will then lie as safe as if invested in purely 
land enterprises, and the abstract ot wafer titles will lie as easily obtainable 
and relied upon as a land abstract.” 

When tlie act creating the present Stale Water (Power) Commission of 
California was before the legislature, the same objection was made as is now 
being made to the passage of the act now under consideration. Bill notwith¬ 
standing that objection permits have been issued 1>> the water commission for 
the development, hi 101!), of d2.1!)() horsepower at a cost of $5,041,300. Ill 

addition to the issuam.. I huso permits (lie commission has prevented the tying 

up of thousands of horsepower, which can be developed in the future when the 
market demands it. Numerous applications have I teen made to the water 
commission for permits which, upon investigation, were found to he filed for 
speculative purposes in order to hold up the legitimate development of the sites 
until (lie agency developing them “came across" with what the speculator 
deemed a sufficient amount of money for his claim. 

Objection No, 2 is: “Whereas under the present law a municipality is on 
tile same footing as an individual in the aciiuisitlon of water rights, while the 
new law gives a municipality the right to come in at any time and appropriate 
the water away from a citizen vvlm may lie prosecuting an application for such 
right with the u!most diligence." 

You are mistaken in this. The Constitution of the United States and of 
the State of Ciililornia forbids the taking away of a vested right to properly 
without due process and just compensation. Section 33 of the proposed meas¬ 
ure expressly protects vested and existing rights The old water laws, far 
from putting municipal corporations and individuals on an equal footing, 
favor the former. A municipal corporation seeking a water right under the 
old taws pusls and records a notice of appropriation under section 1415 of 
tlie civil code. By the amendment to section lit!) of iiiat code, passed May 1, 
1911, the municipality merely has to coinmeiice surveys within 00 days after 
posting tlie notice or within six months vote i,i issue bonds for the construction 
of tlie project. After having done this they have complied with the law and 
may sit back and wait 10, 20. or 30 years until they decide that the munici¬ 
pality needs that water. Iti tlie meantime no other person or corporation can 
come and appropriate any of the water named ill the notice of appropriation 
by the first-mentioned corporation. That water is held in "cold storage" 
until ready for use. When the municipality does finally decide to use the 
water it can use all or any portion of it and prevent tlie use of (lie surplus 
water by others. As to this surplus water, it can sell it and engage in the 
business in competition with other public utilities, hut in the eyes of the 
prisent existing laws it is not a public utility and is not subject to regulation 
and control by tlie Slate railroad commission as are tlie other public utilities. 
The present existing laws exempt municipal corporations from tlie control 
of (lie present State water commission. 

So much for the rights of the municipal corporation under the old law. Now 
ISt us see wlmt the private person has to do under the old law to get a right 
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to the use of wafer, He must tile a notice of appropriation, just as the 
municipality does, and within GO days eitiier commence actual construction 
work or present his application to the official having jurisdiction over any 
lands that may be embraced in any portion of his project for a permit to use 
such lands. He must prosecute such work or application with duo diligence at 
all times and lie stands the chance at every turn of having to litigate his 
right before lie lias had the use of the water. If he Is going to use water for 
*t the generation of electricity, electrical, or other power, he must make applica¬ 
tion to the present State water (power) commission for a permit, lie must 
make a showing before that commission that he will not interfere with other 
stream users, that lie has the money necessary to finance the proposed devel¬ 
opment, and that he has a market for ttie power If he is going to sell it. He 
gels a permit for -40 years, lie lips to get a permit from the State railroad 
commission to compete as a public utility in the sale of such power, and if he 
is parallelling the lines of any other utility serving that field he can not get 
this perffiit. In addition to all these requirements he can he attacked in the 
courts at any time even after he has been using the water for years. 

Now, after reading this statement over carefully tell me who do jou think 
has the advantage in t.lie old laws? 

Section 20 of the proposed law provides, with respect to municipal corpora¬ 
tions : 

1. The application tor a permit by municipalities for the use of water for 
said municipalities or the Inhabitants thereof for domestic purposes shall lie 
considered first in rigid irrespective of whether they are first in time. 

2. Rueli permit shall not authorize the appropriation of any water for oilier 
than municipal purposes. 

3. That where the permit is for water in excess of the present needs the 
commission shall have power to issue permits for tile temporary appropriation 
of such excess by others. 

4. fn lieu of the granting of such temporary permits the commission may 
authorize tils* municipality (o become, as to such surplus water, a public 
utility and subject to the jurisdiction and control of the State railroad com¬ 
mission until the entire amount of water allowed to such municipality is put 
to a beneficial use for municipal purposes within the time limited in tlie permit. 

fi. When such municipality shall desire to use such surplus water for which 
temporary permit may have been granted to some third person, it may do so 
upon making just compensation to such person for (lie value of the works, etc. 

All the provision relatin' to the preference given to luunieipaMties over private 
persons is that, if a municipality voted to file a notice of appropriation of water 
for domestc purposes, this provision (11 of the proposed bill, as contained in 
said section 20 merely protects the municipality from being held up by some 
private person through the tiling of an application with the commission ahead of 
that of the municipality. The said provision was placed in the proposed meas¬ 
ure for Hint particular purpose. The commission will inquire carefully Into the 
bona tides of ail applicants whether municipalities or individuals. You must 
recollect that a municipality can only apply to the commission for a permit to 
use water for domestic purposes. The foregoing provision (1) does not mean 
that a municipality Will he given a permit rigid away regardless of the good 
faith of tlie applicant. It merely means that if a private person lias an appli¬ 
cation pending before the commission and no permit lias been issued to him. the 
municipal corporation can come in wi(h its application and have a hearing as to 
the relative merits of rhe two applicants. If ilio commission lias already granted 
a permit to the applicant there is no authority on the part of anyone to take 
it away from him. You are, therefore, wrong when you say that a municipal 
corporation is given the right under the new law to take away the water rights 
from private persons. 

The reason for the insertion in said section 20 of the provision objected to by 
you was this: The first step a municipality must take before it, can appropriate 
water is to adopt a resolution of intention to appropriate. Unless protected, 
immediately uihiii the adoption of the resolution anyone can Jump in and file an 
application with the Federal departments and with tire water commission, and 
thus hold up the said municipality. 

Finally, the danger or chance of any municipality wanting water between the 
time a private appropriatin' lias, in good faitii, filed his application for it anil 
gotten tiis permit, is so slight as to he, in actual practice, no danger at ail ; but 
under the proposed law nobody can hold a city or other municipal corporation 
up for what amounts to blackmail 
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Under objection No. 3 yyii state: “ The enactment of this law would have tho 
ofTect of frightening away any individual desiring to appropriate water.” 

There are 32 of the 17 irrigation States of the West which have laws similar 
to tiie proposed law now under discussion. These States have not found that 
1 heir method of adjudicating water rights has frightened away anyone who 
wished to develop the waters of tiieir States. 

Wyoming has had a law similar to our proposed law for 20 years. It has 
adjudicated 15,000 water rights and there have been but 10 appeals to the 
courts from the decision of its commission. 

Oregon lias a similar law, which has been in force for five years. It has 
adjudicated over 1.000 water rights and had not a single appeal to the courts. 

The report of the water commissions of these States show that the law lias 
worked out greatly to the benefit of the people and that is lias resulted in larger 
areas being reclaimed from seminrid and desert conditions and in the produc¬ 
tion of more electricity than at any time before the passage of their laws. 

It is admitted by all well financed and regulated public utilities Unit regula¬ 
tion lias done more to place them on a paying basis than any other one tiling 
that lias been done by legislatures affecting such utilities. That far from being 
a detriment to legitimate concerns it encourages them and aids them in getting 
capital when they need it. 

The only class who could reasonably tie expected to be opposed to regulation 
by commission are those wildcat concerns, improperly financed and unsafely 
conducted. Of these concerns both you and T are glad to he rid of. 

The Oregon State engineer in his report hereinabove referred to refers di¬ 
rectly to the fact that the passage of the Oregon water codes has opened up a 
new and safe field for the investment of capital, and that capital invested in water 
projects will he as safe, under the new law, as if invested in purely land 
pro ieets. 

Finally, I will say that if the litigation experience felt by California during 
the past 50 years does not deter one from developing Hie use of the waters of 
the .Slate, nothing in the world will have a deterrent effect. 

Under objection No. 4, you say: “ In addition the act would make a municipal¬ 
ity heir to all water which is unused at the present time.” 

'This objection really should lie considered under the head of objection No. 2. 
It has boon quite fully handled under that objection. Finally, 1 will say that 
there is much more danger of a municipality being heir to all the unused water 
under present existing laws than there will lie under the new law. 

fuller objection No. 5 you say: “The irrigation laws of California have been 
quite definitely settled by statute and by supreme court decisions and are, for 
the most part, just and equitable.” 

I notice that this statement is qualified by the words “ quite definitely settled 
and “ for the most part just and equitable.” I should Judge, therefore, that you 
do not intend to say that the irrigation laws are entirely and satisfactorily 
settled; that they are wholly just and equitable or that they are at all sufficient 
for the needs of the State. As a matter of fact, neither the irrigation laws nor 
any other laws in California, relative to the use of water, are definitely settled, 
anil they never can bo under the present method of court adjudication of rights. 
The reason for this is that the court merely looks (o tho particular right which 
may be before it for adjudication. Tt takes the word of water experts hired by 
the respective parties to the litigation and finally makes a decree which merely 
temporarily settles the dispute between the particular litigants then before It. 
It may decide the relative rights of A and B on the stream, but O, I>, and E 
then have to cotne into court, in another proceeding and ask the court where they 
nland. In tills way an endless chain of litigation is kept constantly alive. 

Water rights In’Can llernardino and Riverside Counties, on the Santa Ana 
River, have been “definitely settled," as il is called, four different times by 
lawsuits. A fifth suit has been brought by the city of San Bernardino against 
tlie city of Riverside to “finally settle” these same rights which have been 
“ finally settled ” four times. 

Even after the courts do settle a lawsuit it takes nnolher action, In nine cases 
out of ten, to enforce the decree of the court. It is very expensive to conduct 
litigation over water rights. Tho San Bernardino suits have cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and they have nothing to show for it except a lot of “ bad 
feeling” between the parties litigant. 

Under the proposed water commission law, when a right has been adjudicated 
It is up to the commission to see that the decree of the court, upon such adjudi¬ 
cation, is carried out and enforced. It Is for the purpose of getting Just this 
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police supervision by the State which has caused Oregonians having water 
rights acquired under the old laws of Oregon, to appeal to the Oregon State 
Water Board In order to have their rights adjudicated and placed of record. 
A number of Oregon’s reparian owners have also applied to the board to have 
their rights ascertained and placed of record. 

Riparian proprietors have to light for their rights in California just: as well 
as does the appropriator. The sympathies of most, of the people in the arid 
ami semiaried regions are with the appropriator and it will be much to the ad¬ 
vantage of llie riparian proprietor if he would have his right ascertained and 
recorded. There is really nothing new or startling about the proposed method 
of adjudicating water rights. The courts still make decrees fixing the rights. 
The only purpose of having the commission is to have an authorized body of 
men to act as referees for the court.and to go upon tile ground and collect the 
evidence pertaining to the rights on any particular stream. The proposed Jaw 
substitutes the paid hireling by this proposed water commission. II does away 
with the collection of voluminous and worthless testimony which under tlie 
present mode of litigating rights has had to be paid for by the parties to the 
litigation. 

Objection No. 6 is to (lie effect tiiat: “All water rights will he in jeopardy if 
(lie new water-commission law is ratified by the people.” 

All water rights are now and have been in jeopardy ever since settlers first 
started using water. They always will be in jeopardy under tlie present system 
of litigating rights. The proposed law will have the effect of placing rigids 
adjudicated by the commission beyond the likelihood of attack. If there should 
be an attack on these rights, the State would always be a party in interest and 
a great deal of the attacks could lie confined to contests before the commission, 
which would lie loss expensive than before the courts. 

Under present existing laws one can go upon a stream and file a notice of 
appropriation of all the water in the stream. Then he can go into court and 
litigate all inferior users and superior users on I he stream. The inferior users 
will have to sue him to prevent him from taking the water from them and the 
superior user may he sued by him to compel them to let the water come down 
to him. 

The State engineer of Oregon further says in his report: “’file primary 
object of making wafer rights definite and certain through ad indication by the 
board of control is to furnish a proper basis for the protection of such rights 
by the Stale. The accomplishment of Ibis object furnishes, at the same time, 
the only safe and reliable basis for new investments. For tiiis reason no 
State which fails to provide such system of water records and public super¬ 
vision of stream diversions can expert to secure the highest development of its 
water resources. Private capital will not invest without Shell records and in¬ 
formation.” 

If Oregon and Wyoming and the other States having similar laws find that 
those laws do not retard the development of those States, in what way is Cali¬ 
fornia so peculiar that site should expect disaster by the adoption of such laws? 
If tlie experience of the other western irrigation Stales is found to lie, ns it is, 
that the new method of adjudicating rights to the use of water, tend to protect 
existing water rights and to make it easier and safer to get new rights, why 
should not California expect to Hud the same results from the adoption of 
the proposed law? 

Your seventh objection is to the effect that: “The proposed method of deter¬ 
mining wtiter rights is cumbersome, unwieldy, and extremely ami needlessly 
oppressive in its application to the small water user.” 

I l'car you do not understand fully the procedure proposed by tlie new law. 
The commission will have an examination made of a stream in order to ascer¬ 
tain tlie amount of water therein and the amount take therefrom. If will 
then bold a hearing, outlie ground, not in San Francisco or Sacramento, but at 
some convenient point to all stream users. Flore they will take the statements 
of the various stream users as to their rights, the amount they use, the date 
of their priority, the season when they use the water, etc. Within due time 
a decision or finding will be made by tlie commission and placed, for public 
inspection, at some convenient pluee where the stream users may be given the 
opportunity to examine the same and find If their rights have been properly 
adjudicated. Then the matter is put up to tlie superior court of (lie county in 
which the stream system is situated. Within a certain length of time there¬ 
after a decree adjudicating the rights of all persons on the stream is entered 
by the court. Can you point out anything In that procedure that is oppressive 
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to the small irrlgationist? Wlmt is there unwieldy or cumbersome about that 
method that distinguishes it from the method used in litigation before the 
courts under the present laws? 

We again come back to the statement of the State engineer of Oregon, and 
the reason I refer to him so frequently is that he is an authority on water 
questions, not only in ills own State but in others. He says, relative to the 
method of adjudicating water rights in Oregon, which is practically the same 
us our proposed method : 

“The board of control is an administrative body having only subordinate 
judicial powers. While it has much the same power as a court, and follows 
where pracl icable the usual procedure, yet it is free to depart from such pro¬ 
cedure where necessary to facilitate action. 

“ It operates much as a railroad commission or hoard of health. It knows 
what information is necessary for a proper determination of early rights. It 
goes after tills information and does not accumulate thousands of pages of 
useless and conflicting evidence. Its success has been largely due to its freedom 
in Ibis respect. Any water user can submit ids claim to the board, if lie so 
desires, without the necessity of employing an attorney. 

“These determinations are not only inexpensive, hut are speedy and effective 
as shown by the record. The members of the board are employed by the people 
of tlie State for this particular work. It is to their interest as well ns to 
that of tlie water user that these determinations be made speedily and that the 
determinations are effective.” 

It costs an Oregon water user only .$10.50 to get a good and final title to his 
water right, which is safe from lawsuits. In strong contrast (o I lie cost of 
adjudicating water rights in Oregon is the case of the Enstsido Canal Co., a 
California water user. 

Tlie Kaslside Canal Co., in a recent hearing before tlie State railroad com¬ 
mission of this State, produced testimony to ttie effect that it had a decree from 
tlie superior court of Merced County entitling it to 2S1 second-feet of water. 
That by reason of tlie wrongful diversion of such water by Miller & T.ux, it 
had for 15 years been litigating the latter-named corporation. Tlie supreme 
court of this State recently handed down an order remanding the case to the 
court below for new trial. Up to date tlie litigation lias cost tlie canal com¬ 
pany $.‘100,000. No one knows limv much it has cost Miller A Lux. If llic.v had 
anything to show for this great outlay of money it would not be so bad. but 
they have nothin#; and will not have anything, even if (he court should finally 
decide that tlie canal company was entitled to tlie water (hat the decree of 
the court of Merced County had given it. This case is but one of a multitude 
of similar cases that might lie oiled. 

Your objection No. S is to tlie effort that: “The bill places a needless burden 
upon the irrigatinnists of California and upon the taxpayers generally, for no 
good can come from such legislation.” 

That question lias been handled in (lie answer to objection No. 7. The pro¬ 
posed measure, far from placing a needless burden upon the irrigntlonlst and 
taxpayer of California, will take some of the present burden of never-ceasing liti¬ 
gation off their shoulders. Every time a water company tins to pay for liti¬ 
gating its water rights the customer of such company has to pay for it in 
increased rates. Water companies are allowed to put such fees in as part of 
tlie cost of production. This is true of power companies. Therefore as we 
do away with such litigation we reduce tlie burden upon (he small irrigationist 
and taxpayer generally. 

California is not so unique that it can not receive the same benefits from tills 
proposed legislation which other western irrigation States have found to he 
beneficial. 

Under objection No. 9 you say: “No person would lie secure in his rights 
because the commission would probably he guided solely hy what is termed 
‘public policy.’ and would not in any case be bound by precedent or law." 

How could the proposed commission or anyone else, even if It wanted to. not 
he bound by law? And ought not anybody he satisfied if lie gets wliai tlie law 
awards to him? Tlie commission would be composed of men familiar with Hie 
mailers upon which they are to puss judgment, and their acts are always 
scanned and approved or modified hy the courts. I can not just see what 
you mean when you say that tlie commission would he bound hy public policy 
and not by law. Laws are presumed to lie based upon public policy. You surety 
can not mean that the commission will take away vested rights. These are pro- 
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tected not only in section ,'1R of the act itself, but by every constitution in (lie 
United States. 

Objection No. 10 is to the effect that: “A commission created by the pro¬ 
posed law would soon be swamped with work.” 

Tliis objection is a very strong argument in favor of tile ratification of liie 
proposed law. It might just as well be said that the railroad commission 
or the Interstate Commerce Commission should be abolished because they 
have too much work, if the commission will be “swamped witli work,” is 
there not great need for it? The Swamping with work of our State railroad 
commission and the Interstale Commerce Commission seems to me to lie 
the strongest kind of proof of the need for these commissions. 

Tlie question as to the propriety or necessity of making an investigation of 
any stream is left to the discretion of the commission. Section 21 of the pro¬ 
posed act provides, in part: “ Upon its own initiative or upon petition signed 
by one or more claimants requesting the ascertainment of the relative rights 
of the various claimants, * * * p *iia)i po the duty of Hie State water com¬ 

mission, if upon investigation it finds the facts and conditions are such as to 
justify, to make an ascertainment of the said rights * * 

And would it not expedite and cheapen (lie administration of justice in 
water-right adjudications if the courts should refer all water eases to a com¬ 
mission representing the court and the State, to gather and present the evi¬ 
dence? It is the practice of the United Slates courts to appoint such referees 
in all kinds of eases 

I recollect that you expressed to me, verbally, your fear that irresponsible 
persons would cause needless anil frequent investigations of the relative rights 
of stream users. I!ut you can see that the act intends that the commission 
shall inquire into tlie necessity for such investigation. Further, when a stream 
has once been ad indicated by the commission, it will not have to he adjudi¬ 
cated again. One adjudication settles the rights of the stream users for all 
time, for nobody could appropriate water on any stream without the consent 
of the water commission. If any person to whom a water right lias been de¬ 
creed should cease to use I lie water for a length of time sufficient to work an 
abandonment of the rigid, the procedure would merely lie that an.vone wishing 
to use the water so abandoned would merely come to the commission and apply 
for the same in like manner as other unappropriated water is applied for. 

Answering your objection to the effect that the proposed act forbids the 
sale of electricity outside of the State: There is no such provision in the pro¬ 
posed law. Even the supreme court of ttiis State, realizing the necessity for 
stolidity in water rights, has indirectly indorsed the proposed law. For in 
Thayer V. California hovolopmont Co. (164 Cal., 117) the Court said: “In this 
State Hie water supply is so small Dial large aerens must go without irriga¬ 
tion entirely. Such water as there is must tie applied, as far as it will go, 
ill quantities sufficient to make the lands profitably productive. The principal 
benefit of irrigation comes from its use ill growing vineyards and orchards. 
These require a large expenditure and a permanent water supply to make them 
profitable. If those engaging in such enterprises know that they must he 
ready always to divide their water supply witli those in the vicinity who may 
subsequently choose to engage therein such enterprises would lie discouraged, 
tlie development, growth, and progress of the State would be much retarded 
and its productive capacity greatly decreased.” 

To epitomize vvliat I have written, tlie proposed law will give a quick, inex¬ 
pensive, and final adjudication of water rights. It will enable the newcomer 
to purchase land having water rights attached and to know that such water 
right is good. One contemplating settlement in California can write to the 
water commission and ascertain whether or not there is any water available for 
the land lie may expect to settle upon. It will enable us to gel an abstract 
of water rigid which will lie as reliable as an abstract of a land title. If will 
do away with tlie necessity for one water user rolling stones into tlie ditch 
of another water user in order to prevent the latter from getting too much 
water, as I have been told lias been done In your own county. It will do away 
with tlie necessity for water users protecting their rigiits with shotguns, or 
lawyers, or both. It will make water right so secure that n water user who 
has use for his water for only a part of tlie year can, without fear of losing 
it, permit others to use it during tlie period of the year lie does not need it, 
which, under our present laws, no water user does do. It will put upon the 
same footing of security ns laud titles the titles to water rigiits. Similar laws 
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have been successful In other States; this hnv will he successful in this State. 
.Tust such objections were made against the enactment of the Oregon and Wyo¬ 
ming laws ns are now being urged against the proposed California law. Oregon 
has had the law for live years; Wyoming has had hers for over 20 years; neither 
State would do away with Its present law and go buck to the old system, 
which was tlie system under which California is now working. As the Oregon 
State engineer puts if, a water-right certificate, Issued by a water commission, 
is “ a record evidence of the holder’s right to water. It is to Ids water title 
what a patent from the United States Government is to his land.” Armed with 
such certificate the water users of Oregon, Wyoming, and other States are, and 
(lie water users of California will he, freed from the necessity of constantly 
instituting or defending lawsuits concerning their water rights. 

Judge Lean, of the United Stales District Court for Oregon, said in a suit 
Involving the constitutionality of the Oregon law: “I am impressed with the 
soundness of the view that a proceeding for the adjudication and determination 
of the right to use water within the State, instituted and conducted us pro¬ 
vided in the legislative act of 1900, is in effect a proceeding on behalf of the 
State, through an administrative or executive board judicially settled in an 
economical and practical way, the right of various claimants to the use of 
the waters of a stream, or source of supply, and thus avoid the uncertainties 
as to water titles and the long and vexatious controversies concerning the same 
which have heretofore retarded the material development of the State. 

(A page of this letter is missing at this point.) 

Tiie new law, in addition to the features herein enumerated, provides, in 
section 40: "The State water commission is also authorized and empowered 
to investigate any natural situation available for reservoir or reservoir sys¬ 
tems for gathering and distributing ilood or oilier waters not under beneficial 
use in any stream, stream system, or lake or other body of water, and to as¬ 
certain the feasibility of such projects, including (lie supply of water that may 
thereby lie made available, the extent and charneler of the areas that may 
thereby lie irrigated, and make estimate of the cost of the project.” 

I have much more information along these lines which 1 could give you, but 
if you are sufficiently interested you will probably ask for II. 

One word In closing. You must remember that it is difficult to secure the 
passage of any laws, however meritorious, but we have here the groundwork 
of a law that is sure to promote the growth of California. If you are not 
satisfied with it, don't fight it, hut use your efforts toward improving on it, 
and you will find that you can accomplish more good for your community 
through cooperation than you can by being an outsider and going if alone. 

Finally, you want to remember Unit the referendum against Ibis proposed 
measure was secured through paid agents and through the practice of fraud 
and misrepresentation. A good deal of the opposition was procured in (lie 
cities, mid a vote by the people of California, upholding the referendum and 
defeating (he proposed measure, will lie a tacit approval by the people of the 
method of legislation by fraud and forgery, as in ttie case of the red-light 
abatement, blue sky, and other laws passed by the Iasi legislature. 

Now, if tiie cities can prevent the acts of ttie legislature from becoming laws 
by means of fraudulent referendum petitions, u city can, in tiie same manner, 
get up an initiative petition for a law taking away from tiie country and the 
country people certain rights which they now enjoy. 

Very truly, yours, 


Houacb Tjr,r..\ni) Jones, 
Attorney tor Conservation Commission. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


San Francisco, Cai... .Saluiiliiu, r J, IUI'i—9 a. in. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, Commons, Carrofson, 
O’Connell, and Weinstock. William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. We will proceed now. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. I. W. HEIXMAN, JR. 

Chairman Walsh. What is jour name? 

Mr. Bellman. I. W. Heilman, Jr. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. IIkllman. Hanker. 

Chairman Walsh. What bank? 

Mr. IIkllman. That is a little bit ditticull, Mr. Walsh; l here a re a areat many. 

Chairman Walsh, .lust name them. 

Mr. IIkllman. Wells Fargo, Nevada, National Bank of San Francisco. 

Chairman Wai.mii. What ollicial position do you hold? 

Mr. IIkllman. First vice president. 

Chairman Waikii. Are you familiar with the fact flint in May of (Ins year 
there was a threatened lockout in I he panning trades in Hus eiiy? 

Mr. IIkllman. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.hji. I will yet you to first look at this mdice and suite when 
your attention was first called to it. 

Mr. IIkllman. Mr. Kellogg, was il called to it on Hie same date (lie notice 
was made, May 4? 

Mr. Fellow;. The nolice was posted the day before We took the matter 
up, I think, on May if the lockout was to take effect on May I. 

Mr Hell.man No; the lockout was to take ellcct- 

Mr. Fellow;. II is staled there 5 o'clock. 

Mr. lint.i. man. That is dated San Francisco. May 4. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid you yourself see Hint posted on any building. Mr. 
Heilman? 

Mr. Bellman. No; I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you first see that notice or a copy of it? 

Mr. Hei.lman. Mr. Kellogg hromdit it to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. F. W. Kellogg, of the San Francisco Call? 

Mr. IIkllman. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your attention called to this letler written by* Mr. 
P. ti. McCarthy, president of the San Francisco and State of California Build- 
inf; Trades Council, addressed to Mr. (Forge A. McCidlen. on May 11? You 
may look at Unit copy if you will, please. 

Mr. Hei.t.man. Why, this loiter was called to my attention on the day of the 
meeting to settle the matter. 

Chairman Walsh. On (he day of the meeting’ 

Mr. Helt.man. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please, in your own way, state just 
what connection, if any, you had with that matter, the matter of this lockout— 
the whole story. 

Mr. Bellman. Why, I was called upon liy Mr. Kellogg, who told me that lie 
came hy request of various parties in Interest, and asked me who! her I would 
use my efforts to prevent the threatened industrial warfare in San Francisco. 
T presided at a meeting which they had attempted to arrange between the 
building trades council and the building trades employers’ association. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Was there anyone with Mr. Kellogg? 

Mr. Hei.lman. There was no one with Mr. Kellogg at the time. Mr. Kellogg 
was entirely alone. 
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Chairman Walsh. Then, wlmt did you do following that, [dense? 

Mr. Hbllman. I said that 1 Mould. 

Chairman Walsh. And wlmt action was taken? 

Mr. Hbllman. A meeting was held the following morning in the Pacific 
Building. 

Chairman Walsh. At whose office? 

Mr. Hem.man. At the office of the employers’—no; let me see- 

Mr. Kei.logo. It was at the council room. There is a council room in that 
building. In the council room of the Pacific Building, where the employers 
meet together. 

Mr. Heu.man. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, who met there with you, Mr. Heilman? 

Mr. Hbllman. Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Herbert Fleischhucker and myself, who 
acted, ns you might say. judges of the meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'es. 

Mr. Heu.man. And there were present representatives of both sides, the 
employers’ association and the building trades’ council. 

(’hairnum Walsh. Were they represented by nttornejs, or did they appear in 
person? 

Mr. Hbllman. There wore no attorneys present whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. No attorneys? 

Mr. Hei.lman. No; appeared for themselves. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, do you recall who represented the workers there? 

Mr. Hei.lman. Well, there were a number of gentlemen present, but I should 
say Mr. I*. II. McCarthy represented the workers. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, who represented the other side, if anyone in par¬ 
ticular? 

Mr. Heu.man. It is pretty hard to remember those names, gentlemen; and 
I would say, for your information, before going any further, that full minutes 
of that meeting were kept. 

Chairman Walsh. Where could those minutes he found? 

Mr. Hbllman. Those minutes. T think. Mr. Kellogg, you can promise to obtain 
for the commission, and see that they get them, can’t you? 

Mr. Kei. i.orai. I think so. 

Mr. Hei.lman. They were kept by the shorthand reporter and by the secre¬ 
tary of the builders’ association. 

Chairman Walsh. I will call on Mr. Kellogg for them when he gets on the 
stand. 

Mr. Hei.lman. He hasn't them, hut they can he obtained for you; they gno 
the full details of the meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like, if you could without those minutes, to ha\e 
jou state just what was done at that meeting. 

Mr. Hei.lman. Well, the meeting opened apparently with a good deal of feel¬ 
ing on both sides, and after a free discussion, in which order was preserved, it 
seemed to be the concensus of opinion of all of them that all of these matters 
had best be left to arbitration, if possible. There was no vital question at 
interest in this matter which could not with fairness he left to arbitration. 

Clmirman Wal.su. How long did this conference last? 

Mr. Hbllman. Our conference lasted from half past 10 in tin 1 morning, with 
practically no intermission, until ubout half past 3 in the afternoon. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now. could you state, or would you state, concisely, Mr. 
Heilman, just what the points of contention were between the parties? 

Mr. Heu.man. I am sorry I didn't know what you wanted, gentlemen. We 
have that all down in writing. 

Chairman Walsh. In those minutes? 

Mr. Heu.man. Yes; and I have that data in my office, also. 

Chairman Wai.sh. One minute. When you speak of those minutes being 
taken down, do you mean that the whole matter was taken down verbatim? 

Mr. Hbllman! Everything; tiie whole discussion. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, they nre not minutes, then; they are a \erbatim re¬ 
port of what took place at the meeting? 

Mr. Heu.man. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, that is very fine; then we will not go Into that any 

further. . , , 

Now, was there any agreement at the time the eonferenee broke up? 

Mr. Hbllman. Yes; there was a decided agreement; there was a written 
agreement which was dictated by myself and signed by the various parties in 
Interest. 
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Chairman Walsh. Have you that with you, Mr. Kellogg? 

Mr. Kellogg. What? 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the agreement with you? 

Mr. Kellogg. I have a copy of it here. T think I gave you that agreement. 
Chairman Walsh. I have a copy of the letter. 

Mr. Heu.kan. I can give that to you in case you can't got that. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like very much if you will do so. We will copy 
hem in our records and return them to you. 

Mr. Het.t.man. The agreement in so many words provided for—in a few 

vords provided, in the first place, that, all contracts previously entered into-- 

(A newspaper clipping was handed the witness by the sergeant at arms.) 

I can read it practically, if you want to. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Very good. Head it. 

.Mr. Hellmak (reading) : 

“ So far as the question in argument is concerned "— 

Of course, the difficulty in the matter, gentlemen, was that the real issue had 
>een clouded by a long series of disputes between the two parties in interest, 
o that the actual mailer of whether wages should or should not lie raised was 
■loaded by technicalities until it was almost lost sight of up to the time of the 
■onference. 

Chairman Walsh. Hut was the gist of the controversy a question of wages 
done? 

Mr. Hei.lman. The gist of the controversy when it came up to us was a 
piestion- -if I will read tills, you will see exactly what it is. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. I1f.li.man' (reading) : 

“ So far as (he (piestion irj argument is concerned, the building trades council 
usist that it has given 00 days’ notice of the desired change of I he rah 1 of wages 
if Journeymen painters. The building trades employers' association insists 
tint no official notice of (he desired change in the rate or wages lias been given.” 

In other words, according to an agreement that was entered into Hie previous 
oar between the building trades council and the various employers, it was 
mreod that 00 days’ notice should he given of any desired change of wages. 

"In the interest of harpiony and Hie desire io ]deserve prosperity in (he 
(immunity, both are willing to waiie (Ins point; that so far as the Jobs now 
mder contract are concerned, the old rate of wages, $4 HO per day, will stand, 
nd the building trades’ council agrees and guarantees that competent work- 
iu*ii will lie immediately forthcoming to complete these Jobs at (lie old rate 
■f wages, \iz, $4.50 per day.” 

The explanation of that point being that the building trades’ council has 
I ways insisted that its contracts were binding, and that where it had agreed 
n a certain scale of wages that all contracts entered into pursuant to the terms 
f that agreement would lie carried out; and in pursuance of llmt urnler- 
tanding the building trades’ council have guaranteed licit no mutter whether 
lie wages were changed or not under'any new agreements the contracts en¬ 
ured into under the old agreement should lie carried out in full at the old 
eale. 

•‘That the matter of a raise in wages shall lie submitted to a hoard of arlii- 
rators; one of them will be named by the building trades’ council and one 
f them will lie named by tiie building trades employers’ association, and 
u case they can not agree these two so named shall choose a third member 
f the arbitration board, a majority decision of which shall he filial and filmi¬ 
ng on all parties, 

“ It is agreed and understood that no member of this arbitration hoard shall 
e a member of either organization.” 

That was put in there after a very long discussion, the idea being that if 
■ossihle we would obtain a real arbitration board, not an arbitration board 
(insisting of partisans of both sides, but an arbitration board who should 
mlge of the situation from a fair veiwpotnt and give a decision in conformity 
i ith the facts and the evidence put before them, rather than have the usual 
rbitrntlon board which simply consists of a lot of partisans who choose a 
bird or fourth or fifth arbitrator, who is really the judge in the case. 

I think that the best evidence of the fact that tills was a good and proper 

nethod of procedure is the statement that the two arbitrators met- 

Chairman Walsh. Who are they, please? 

Mr. Hei.lman. They were Mr. Saroni, the head of the American Cracker Co., 
nd Mr. James H. Barry- 
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Chairman Wai.su. The printer? 

Mr. Hillman. 'Hie mnstor printer. I think the best example of this as a 
method of procedure Is shown when I am able to state that they met, held 
meetings, heard the evidence and decided the case without appointing a third 
nrhilrntor. 

Chairman Wai.ru. Now, these two arbitrators or mediators were appointed 
by your committee? 

Mr. Heilman. No, sir; the two arbitrators were appointed by the two sides. 

Chairman Wai.kh. Had you ever had any experience as an arbitrator be¬ 
fore, Mr. Heilman—as a mediator in labor disputes? 

Mr. Heilman. No, sir. 

chairman Walsh. Nor have you had any since? 

Mr. Hkmman. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And from your experience do you think it would he a 
wise tiling to provide some sort of board of mediation that could take up 
mutters of tliis kind before reaching an actue stage? 

Mr. Hkt.i.man. Permanent hoard? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hu.i. man. I am not sure that a better board could not be appointed 
in each case in case of necessity. 

Chairman Walsh. In each individual case? 

Mr. Heilman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you say, with the employers organized properly 
and the employees organized properly, that the system you adopted is about as 
good as human ingenuity could devise? 

Mr. Heilman. I really wouldn't want to claim that. Tt certainly acted well 
in lids case, and I think that both sides were as nearly satisfied as it is possible 
for two sides in an argument to bo. 

Chairman Walsh. And were the contentions hitter at the outset? 

Mr. Heilman. The contentions were most hitter at the outset. So hitter 
tlmt a lockout had already been ordered and a strike was in effect. The paint¬ 
ers were on strike. A general lockout of the building trades laid been ordered, 
and when this matter was settled, at half past or so in the afternoon, it was 
within an hour and a half of the last minute that, would have stopped a general 
lockout of the building trades in San Francisco. 

Chairman WAt hit. That is all. Much obliged to you, Mr. Heilman. I will 
get the minutes of that meeting from Mr. Kellogg. 

Mr. Heilman. There is more of this matter. 

Chairman Walsit. If we can have a copy of this clipping submitted in evi¬ 
dence and Mr. Kellogg can tell me where we can get a report of the meeting, 

Mr. TTet.lmvn. Will I he excused? 

Chairman Wii.su. Yes. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Heilman. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir. Kellogg. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FREDERICK W. KELLOGG. 

Chairman Walsh. Stale vour name, please. 

Mr. Kellogg. Frederick W. Kellogg. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Kellogg. Publisher. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been engaged in the publishing busi¬ 
ness? 

Mr. Kellogg. As a proprietor, for 1 5 years. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business at the present time here? 

Mr. Kellogg. Publisher of the San Francisco Call and I’ost. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you publish any oilier paper? 

Mr. Kellogg. Not aelively. I am interested in other papers. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you are the F. W. Kellogg mentioned In this letter 
of May 11, 1914, from the committee of the building trades employers’ asso¬ 
ciation, I believe; and I secured that from you? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your attention called to a letter written by Mr. P. II. 
McCarthy, the president of building trades’ councils, of date May 11, 1914, of 
which tills is a copy? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes, sir; this copy was given to me by Mr. McCarthy. 
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Chairman Wat.sii. Did you call my attention to this notice which you may 
describe into the record yourself—what it is? 

Mr. Kku.ooo. This was a notice wliicli was printed, evidently, on May 4— 
dated May 4—and which stated that unless the striking painters returned to 
their work that there would he a general lockout of all building trades in San 
Francisco and vicinity, and these notices were actually posted on every Job, you 
might say, in San Francisco and Oakland and, I think—I may lie wrong in 
that—in Berkeley and Alameda; but I know they were posted on every job in 
San Francisco and Oakland. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I wish you would take the matter up at the inception and 
tell this eommission how your attention was called to it. the motives Unit actu¬ 
ated you, and what you did. 

Mr. Kellogg. My attention was called to it, first, by a number of business 
men. 

Chairman Walsh. First, did you have any direct personal Interest iu it or 
any corporation that you represented? 

Mr. Keixooo. No, sir; none. My attention was first called to it by a number 
of retailors in the city, who told me they thought if this lockout went into effect 
it would tie a tremendous disaster to San Francisco; Hint San Francisco was in 
no position to have any controversy between labor and capital or between em¬ 
ployers and labor. 

T then found a copy of lids notice posted on various buildings, and T wont 
to see Mr. McCarthy. T first went to see Mr. Heilman, with whom 1 had a 
banking business. Mr. Heilman was out of the city that morning. I then weal 
to see Mr. Fleishhncker in llie Anglo Bank, and T said. “Mr. Flelshlnicher. this 
is a matter of tremendous importance to this city, not only in its immediate 
effect but in its general effect on the Nation. There is a general impression 
that lias gone abroad throughout (his country that no labor conditions can he 
settled in San Francisco without 11 conflict and actual violence. I believe that 
they can be self led if the people of tins community will take a little interest 
ill it.” Mr. Fleishhncker said, “Mr. Kellogg, wlmf do you want me to do?" I 
said, “I want you to go with me and call on Mr. McCarthy, P. II, McCarthy.” 
He said, “ 1 can't go this morning, but I will go with you at half past 2 
o’clock.'’ At half pasf 2 o'clock I went with Mr. Fleishhncker and no called 
oil Mr. McCarthy. We found Mr. McCarthy perfectly willing to cooperate witli 
us. He laid before us all the facts at Ills command, and he turned over tills 
letter, dated May 11, to me. 

Chairman Wu.su. Did you ascertain afterwards tlmt the facts were accu¬ 
rately stated? 

Air. Kellogg. I think the facts were very accurately stated in this letter. 
There is one sentence in the letter which lie lias written to the master builders 
which reads: 

“The proper tiling to do is to have a few level-headed, conscientious men 
sit down and arrange this matter within the law for the host interests of our 
city and its people.” 

That seemed to 1110 a splendid text to begin our work on. And after we go! 
through with our discussion of this letter. I turned to Mr. McCarthy and I 
said. “Toll say as follows, ‘just as T have stated in your letter’; now do you 
really mean that?” He said, “Absolutely.” “Well.” I said, “if you do, will 
you leave lids matter to two men who can arrange a course of procedure, and 
will you abide by such a decision, by any decision I bat arises out of the course 
of procedure proscribed by those individuals?” He looked at Mr. Fleishhncker 
and lie looked at me for a moment, and he said, “ I will if Mr. Fleisldiuekor 
is one of those men, and if you are the other.” I said. “ Excuse me, 1 would 
rather be left out of it. I think we can get somebody else to serve better than 
I. than myself, and I suggest the name of I. W. Heilman, jr." He says. 
“ Splendid, I will leave it. to those two men, if you can get the other side to 
follow the course of procedure prescribed by those individuals the building 
trades council will agree to follow that method.” 1 said, "Mr. McCarthy, ! 
can't say anything now as to what the ottier side will do, but I will try to" see 
them and I will let you know. Will you kindly wait in your office until you 
hear from me?” He said, “What time do you think tluit will he?" T said, 
“by r> o’clock.” 

Chairman Walsh. Can you tell from the date of the letter what date il was; 
was tt the day before the day the tetter was written? 

Mr. Kellogg. I think it was on May 11, the same date this letter was written. 
May 11. I finally was able to attend an executive session of the building 
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trades employers’ association in which every member of that association was 
present. 

Chairman Walsh. Hmv many members are there? 

Mr. Kku.ooo. I don't know exactly, hut I think there were something like 
20 men present, and I was Informed when I got there that their full mem¬ 
bership was present at that meeting. That was about n quarter of 5 in the 
afternoon when 1 got there. I was with them for, I should say, an hour 
and a half to two hours, and finally this letter was drafted which you have 
here, and which reads: 


“ Mr. F. W. Kelt, or,a, 

rublisltcr Sun Francisco Cult, Sun Francisco, Cal. 

“ Dear Sir: After your appearance in front of our committee, T am instructed 
to inform you tlint the following motion was duly made, seconded, and carried 
unanimously: 

“ ‘That inasmuch as the committee representing the building trades employ¬ 
ers’ association have been requested to confer with Mr. I. W. Heilman, jr., and 
Mr. Herbert Fleishlmcker and representatives of the building trades’ council, 
relative to the controversy existing between said building trades employers’ 
association and said building trades’ council, we, therefore, consent to meet 
with said parties In room 231! of the Pacific Building, at 11 a. m., on Tuesday, 
May 12, 11)14.’ 

" Yours, respectfully, 

“Committee of the Building Tracis Kmpidyers* Association, 
“Bytliio. S. McCalu-m, Sccrctarii." 


When I got. back to inv office I telephoned to Mr. McCarthy and found that 
he was still waiting at ids oilicc. I think that that was after 7 o’clock, wasn’t 
it—a little after 7 o'clock? 

Chairman Wat.hh. In the evening? 

Mr. Knu-oou. Yes. And lie said that he would tie (here with representatives 
of their organization the next morning at the appointed time. Mr. Heilman 
and Mr. Fleishlmcker both asked me to go with them to (Ids meeting, and I 
attended the meeting with them. Mr. Fleishhacker was not there at the start; 
lie did not come in until about, a quarter of 12 o’clock. Mr. Heilman acted as 
chairman of the meeting. He stated the matter very fairly and very concisely, 
and we asked for evidence to tie submitted b,V both sides. That evidence was 
submitted. The principal point that was submitted, in my opinion, was that 
the master builders employers’ association, the builders employers’ associa¬ 
tion claimed that no 90-day notice had been given, and therefore the strike— 
(l,e lockout was justifiable. Mr. McCarthy produced a publication issued by 
their own nssociation. I think the date of which was in .Tanuary, in which they 
referred, in print, In (heir own publication, to the fact that this 90-day notice 
had been served. The session was very stormy at the slart, but finally when the 
agreement was entered into the ill-feeling seemed to lie very largely dissipated, 
and I think it was very largely dissipated, by reason of (he judicial bearing 
and action of Mr. Heilman himself in insisting that the evidence—that they con¬ 
fine themselves to the matters nt Issue. 

It was finally agreed that the arbitrators appointed were to report before a 
certain hour to Mr. I. W. Heilman at the hank (I think that is set forth in the 
agreement), and at the request of nil parties in interest I remained at the pro¬ 
ceedings on the date of May 12, and at the request of Mr. Heilman anil Mr. 
Fleishlmcker and Mr. McCarthy and the others in interest I served with Mr. 
Heilman and Mr. Fleishlmcker. The outcome seemed to me particularly grati- 
f\ Ing to everybody in San Francisco. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was the gist of the contention, what was the point 


of contention? , .. . 

Mr. Knixocr,. The sole contention was that every man in tills city should be 
locked out because the painters had failed to give the 90 days’ notice. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the demands of the pointers? What was con¬ 
tained In the 90 days’ notice? , , , . . ,, 

Mr. Kellogg. The demand of the painters, the original controversy of the 
painters was the painters’ association entered Into a contract with what is 
known as the master painters. That was entered into, I think, September, 1918. 

That contract contained a particularly obnoxious clause, and on account ol 
that clause I understood from Mr. McCarthy, that they refused to sanction that 
contract. That clause stated tli'at no work done in the city of Sun Francisco, 
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or in Hie vicinity, could be done by tiny union man who agreed to tlml contract 
unless tbe work was done through one of the master painters. In other words, 
oven if I employed union labor in tbe conduct of the Call, I could at no time 
employ a union painter unless I made a contract with one of less than a score 
of master painters In this city. 

Chairman Walsh. How long hail that been in force? 

Mr. Kellogg. How? 

Chairman Walsh. Hud that been In force prior? 

.Mr. Kellogg. That contract was being operated under by the painters’ union 
without tbe sanction of tbe building trades council of this city. They were 
notified that tbe building trades council would not recognize that contract, and 
that they must enter- 

Commissioner Weinstock. The building trades council? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes; the building trades’ council notified the painters’ union 
that it would not recognize that contract, that it was contrary (o all the princi¬ 
ples of the building trades’ council, and that they must enter into a now conract 
with the master painters. 

Chairman Walsh. Any question of wages in it ? 

Mr. Kellogg. The question of wages at that time was not involved, as I 
understand it. It was simply that question that appeared before I ho—it was 
simply Unit question of whether tbe work should he done through Certain 
individuals. 

1 understand that the matter then proceeded—that they took up the question 
of n new contract. When they took up tbe new question tbe painters, as I 
understand it, demanded 50 cents a day more, because, as they claimed, it lmd 
been promised to them. 

I will only say, gentlemen, that at the time I went to this meeting, and 
where I first met the employers’ association, I took occasion hi timl that in 
a great many cities of the United States the wages of the painters and the 
wages of tlie carpenters are practically the same, but that in the city of Sun 
Francisco tlio wages of the painters and the wages of the carpenters were 
not the same. The painters were receiving 50 cents a day less than the 
carpenters. 

I laid that evidence before the employers’ association. It seemed to me, 
my opinion was, listening to the evidence of both sides, that very hasty action 
had been taken by, tlio employers’ association in this matter, Unit tiiey had 
taken an action that would throw practically eight to ten thousand mechanics 
and laboring men out of work in this city Immediately, and in m.v opinion 
(here would have been 30,000 out of work inside of two weeks on account of 
tiiese men losing their positions. 

And from the evidence I was convinced that the action was hasty, and they 
had taken it wotliout due consideration of the facts. I will say that both the 
employers’ association and die building trades council seemed to welcome 
the mediation which we brought about. When the heat of argument was 
eliminated both bodies seemed to bo intensely fair. 

Mr. McDonald, of the building trades council, made a very fair statement 
at our meeting on May 12. And lie eliallenged (lie employers’ association to 
point to a single instance where they had broken an agreement after they 
laid entered into it. There was one or two answers to that that claimed that 
they had broken their agreements in a minor way, hut the final admission was 
that the building trades council had kept its agreements in this city. Now, 
I don’t know as I cun add any more except- 

Chairman Walsh. As the result of the conference, wlmt became of the 
clause in the contract limiting the rigid to the use of union labor that was 
disposed of? 

Mr. Kellogg. Well, that naturally was automatically disposed of, because I 
understand such a contract will never tie accepted by the building trades 
council. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, yes; they disposed of that themselves before you 
got to them? 

Mr. Kellogg. I imagine that that would be automatically disposed of tie- 
cause it is manifestly so unfair. 

Chairman Walsh. And as to the wages? 

Mr. Kellogg. As to the wages, the wages were agreed upon; the final out¬ 
come is on June 11, 1914. I can read the report [reading from newspaper 
clipping]: 

88819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6—26 
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“ Tlie dispute between the painters and the building trade employers, which 
for a time threatened to result in a general building trades lockout in San 
Francisco, lias been settled by a compromise, according to announcement made 
this afternoon. 

“ The wage question lias been settled by the arbitrators—James H. Barry, 
named by the building trades council, and Louis Saroni, named by the 
building trades employers' association. 

“They handled the matter as real arbitrators and arrived at their decision 
without calling in a third arbitrator, as they were empowered to do. 

“The original demand of the painters was $5 a day on all work from last 
January. When this demand was not granted a strike was ordered on 
April 15. 

" This was followed by the announcement of a lockout on May 18 in all 
building trades in San Francisco and Oakland. This was averted by the 
efforts of (lie mediators, who induced the employers and the trades council 
to submit the question to arbitration. 

“The mediators were I. \V. Heilman, jr„ and Herbert Fieishhackcr, bunkers, 
and F. W. Kellogg, publisher of the Call and Post. 

“This is the award of Saroni and Barry, the arbitrators, fixing the rate of 
pay for journeymen painters on all contracts entered into after May 13: 

“ ‘ On all contracts filed in the office of the board of public works between the 
dates of May 14, 1014, and December 31, 1914 (both dates inclusive), on all 
work not specified in any previous contracts, and performed between those two 
dates, the minimum rale of wages shall he $4.75 per day, for a day of eight 
hours. 

‘“On all contracts filed in the office of the hoard of public works after 
Decenilier 31, 1914. and on all work not specified in any previous contracts and 
performed after that date, ill the city and county of San Francisco, the minimum 
wage for journeymen painters for a day of eight hours shall be at the rate of 
$5 per day.’ 

“Copies of the award were this afternoon sent to the employers’ associa¬ 
tion and the council and the mediators as well.” 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Mr. Kellogg, did it develop in that discussion there 
that any attempt had been made to arbitrate this matter, to mediate it? 

Mr. Kellogg. The only effort that had been made with the parties at Interest 
was by individuals, so far as I could learn. 

- Chairman Wai.sii. So, within less than a day of the time that a general 
lockout occurred, you just did this incidentally yourself, Just happened along 
ami did it of your own volition? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes, sir; I would say- 

Chairman Walsh. But you took It up with the two mediators? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you just did it from this public standpoint? 

Mr. Kellogg. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, has the result of your experience in this matter been 
that you have given the subject of arbitration any thought? 

Mr. Kellogg. I have always given the subject of arbitration very serious 
thought. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Well, now, then, wlmt sort of machinery from your stand¬ 
point should there be to take up matters of that kind? Now, suppose some in¬ 
dividual in the city had not taken it up here; it is obvious that a very serious 
result might have happened to the people engaged in the Industry and to the 
public generally—have you thought of any machinery that could be devised by 
which such matters could be taken up regularly? 

Mr. Kellogg. Well, it seems to me that there are enough interested men in 
Sun Francisco at any time that they will take an active interest individually in 
seeing peace, business peace, established in this community for them to proceed 
almost along the line that we proceeded. Now. at the time that we took this 
matter up, at the time it was suggested, I didn’t know that almost identically 
the same thing had been done in New York City in, you might say, the 
garment association, where they have what they call there their protocol. It 
did seem to me that it is very easy In San Francisco, and I speak from an 
experience of publishing newspapers in a great many cities—it seemed to me 
that it was very easy to bring capital and labor together here. I have had it 
stated to me many times by many individuals that labor conditions In San 
Francisco were absolutely inqsisslble; that there must lie almost a violent— 
that there must be violent conflict between capital and labor. 
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I want to say, gentlemen, 1 don't believe it. I have lived in a great many 
cities, and I do not believe conditions are any worse in this city than any other 
city I have lived in. In fact, I lie I love that if the very business men and the 
very individuals who have had so much to say that violence is necessary and 
that conflict is necessary -and that there must be one side decisively licked 
before we will have permanent peace, I believe they are all wrong and 1 believe 
if the effort was made along this line for peace we never will have any labor 
difficulties In this city. And I am convinced that the prosperity of San Fran¬ 
cisco, just the same as the prosperity of any other city, absolutely demands 
such a course. Now, I do believe compulsory arbitration is absolutely wrong. 
I believe that political arbitration, that is, designated by any political com¬ 
mission or any party commission, is wrong. I believe arbitration, to be effective, 
must come very largely, because the people of the community and the promi¬ 
nent people and men and good citizens take an active interest in bringing 
about this arbitration. I am convinced from my contact with the labor leaders 
of this city tlmt they are good citizens. I am convinced from my contact with 
the men who are in tire employers’ association that they are good citizens, and 
I am convinced tlmt they do not want any conflict. 

Chairman Walsh. Both sides met this proposition of your witli indulgence'; 

Air. Kellogg. Yes, sir; both sides met it with intelligence. 

Chairman Walsh. And public spirit? 

Mr. Kellogg. And public spirit. I do not be'ieie that it would have been 
met with public spirit if the mediators had not themselves asked them, ami 
each of them, to meet it witli public spirit and eliminate ail past history, all 
old feuds ami disagreements and consider tins proposition solely from the 
standpoint of the city. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tlmt is all the suggestion you have to make? Very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Kellogg. 

Air. McCarthy, will you please take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. P. H. MCCARTHY. 

Chairman Walsh. T’pon considering the matter of the letter Hint you intro¬ 
duced here, tlmt you wrote, the commission concluded tlnd it might he well to 
just have a sketch of this entire painters’ matter, so that we recalled this 
l'ttle public hearing for this morning. This seems to have been gone over very 
thoroughly. We thought in justice to you you should be here when it was 
done, as perhaps you might have some further observation to make on it 
briefly. We don’t want to go outside of this one painters’ matter. 

Air. AIoCarthy. Only (his. First, I want to say that I have listened to Mr. 
Heilman and Mr. Kellogg, and I have no doubt but what if Mr. Fleishlmeker 
was here tie would testify in the same manner to the best of ids recollection. 
Everything they have said is in accordance with the facts in the case, every¬ 
thing. Tlie answers they have ghon are absolutely in accordance with the 
facts in the case as I recall them. Simply I wish to mention here ulmt possi¬ 
bly was not called to tlielr attention, and as a result they didn’t bring it out: 

The building trades council of this city, and this State building trades council, 
over which I preside, have for the past 14 years, yes—approximately 15 years 
now —solemnly resolved in favor of arbitration. In other words, they stand 
unalterably for arbitration, not compulsory arbitration, for when arbitration 
becomes compulsory it ceases to lie arbitration. 

The council has reached that train of thought through tiiose of us who have 
for many years guided tlielr destinies, due to the fact that uo believe and we 
fee! that oil reflection all thinking people will believe tlmt when one side or 
the other resolves on arbitration, the community, the State, or Nation as the 
case may be, as the subject may demand, will tie with the side that demands 
arid,ration, for it is clear that the presentation of any matter, both parties 
agreeing, enn so arrange the subject that the chaff must be separated from the 
corn, and all of the extraneous matters that creep Into most any kind of dispute 
will be eliminated and the meat of the situation reached. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the facts have been covered In this particular con¬ 
troversy very well by Mr. Kellogg? 

Air. McCabthy. Absolutely; save and except that thought you don't want to 
get away from, to wit; That the building trades council from the beginning 
stood for arbitration, plus tills further fact, the cause of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Certain witnesses have testified here that there is a 
closed contract such as Air. Kellogg testified lias existed in the painters' orgnni- 
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nation, also existing in I lie bricklayers', electrical workers’, anil plumbers’; is 
that true? 

Mr. McCarthy. Absolutely untrue. 

Chairman Walsh. There is no such proiision as Unit—you know the one. to 
which I refer, I will not try to quote it. 

Mr. McCarthy. 1 described it in my testimony (lie other day, to wit: The 
building trades council will not stand for a contract entered into between 
members of the building trades council associated witli any particular depart¬ 
ment of the building industry wherein they will agree to work only for members 
of that organization in the employing class. We don’t believe that is fair. We 
do believe that the people of tills country, on a thorough analysis of the sub¬ 
ject, will agree with us that It is not fair. 

Cbairinan Walsii. Prof. Commons will ask you one question. He lias been 
following it. 

Commissioner Commons. I understand from the building trades employers 
that there are those four master employers’ associations that they will not admit 
to their organization on die ground that they have tins exclusive arrangement 
with the unions. 

Mr. McCarthy. Nothing could he further from Hie truth. Is that strong 
enough? Nothing could be furl her removed from the truth. They will not 
join this California Employers’ Association because they know no honest man 
can believe in ils principles. 

Commissioner Commons. What are those four trades? I remember only- 

Mr. McCarthy. There are many others. There are approximately 11 belong 
to it. 

Commissioner Commons. The ones they refuse admittance are the brick¬ 
layers, electrical workers, plumbers, and there was one other. 

Mr. McCarthy. The plasterers do not belong, and the painters did not belong 
until I hoy got Into trouble, and the cause of their trouble was that the build¬ 
ing trades council absolutely declared that the journeymen couse their associa¬ 
tion willi the master painters, that they give up their illegal and uncalled for 
contract to work for only master painters, and that unless they did so cease 
the building trades council would not allow them to work. Then when they got 
into trouble, because the journey men painters continued their association 
with the master painters, the master painters would he willing to give them .$7 
a day, and they could well give it to them, but the owner of this property and 
all other property would have to pay it. The building trades council is not 
standing for that sort of tiling, and when the master painters got Into trouble 
with the building trades council through the council's effort to sot them 
right, they went into the California Employers’ Association, and the Cali¬ 
fornia Employers’ Association through tiiose who guided its destiny were low 
enough to take them in at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. McCarthy. You are entirely welcome. 

Chairman Walsh. We will now adjourn the public hearing. 

(Whereupon, at 10 o’clock a. m. of Saturday, September 0, 101-4, the con¬ 
tinued public hearing was closed.) 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Los Anoei.es. Cal., Tuesday, September S, 191 J —10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Commons, Garretson. Weinstock, 
anil O'Coimell. William (). Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed, Mr. Thompson. Mr. Garretson will 
be here In a few moments. 

Mr. Thompson. Gen. Otis, please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. HARRISON GRAY OTIS. 

Mr. Thompson. Please give us your name, business address, and jour busi¬ 
ness? 

Gen. Otis. IT. G. Otis; business address, Times Building. 

Mr. Thompson. You are the publisher of the Los Angeles Times? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you the sole owner of the paper? 

Gen. Otis. No; I am not. 

Mr. Thompson. You are Interested as a stockholder? 

Gen. Otis. I am a majority owner. 

Mr. Thompson. .Majority owner? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have yon been publisher of the Los Angeles Times? 

Gen. Otis. Nearly n third of a century. 

Mr. Thompson. And during that time have you had any agreements with 
organizations of workingmen? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; we have had agreements. 

Mr. Thompson. When first did you have agreements with the labor organiza¬ 
tions, and wlmt organizations wore they with? 

Gen. Otis. I came into the establishment in the year 1882. It was a very 
small affair then—a very small newspaper—and It was a small town. We em¬ 
ployed union men. We had not any very distinct agreements, or at least no 
agreements, written agreements, with any local, but we had union men and 
paid the rates then prevailing. 

Chairman Walsh. What date was that, please? 

Gen. Otis. That was tn 18S2. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, at any time after that, General, did jou have either a 
written or verbal agreement with any tabor organization? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; we had a verbal agreement and we had a written agreement. 
We had first a strike in the year 18!)0, and the union men walked mil of the 
establishment. We refused to yield to their demands, and after the strike we 
employed nonunion men and have employed them since. 

Mr. Thompson. But prior to flint time, from 1882 to 1S1H1- 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You dealt with the organizations? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; we dealt with the organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did the strike of 1890 last, about? 

Gen. Otis. Well, In a sense, it lasted one day. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what crafts then went out on strike? 

Gen. Otis. Pardon me; I didn't quite hear. 

Mr. Thompson. What crafts, the compositors and the pressmen? 

Gen. Otis. The strike was defeated, and a boycott was Instantly instituted. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, 1 mean what workingmen went out on strike, the type¬ 
setters and the pressmen? 

Gen. Otis. No; the compositors—hand compositors. There wore no machines 
at that time. 
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Mr. Thompson. And did tlie otter men continue to work at their employ¬ 
ment ; that is, the pressmen, stereotypers, and others? 

Uen. Otis. There were no stereotypers. Yes; the pressmen continued to 
work. 

Mr. Thompson. And you employed then other men to take their places, and 
the paper went on? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Issuing its editions? 

Gen. Otis. We never lost an issue. 

Mr. Thompson. From that time, from 1890 you have had no dealings v. itlt 
organized labor as such? 

Gen. Otis. No; not in the composing room. 

Mr. Thompson. The scale of wages which existed and (lie hours which ex¬ 
isted on your paper prior to IStH) were the union scale, were they? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir; they were. 

' Mr. Thompson. Since that time what have been the hours and what inis been 
tlie scale as compared to the union hours and the union scale, If you eau tell us? 

Gen. Otis. Well, of course, in a long period of time like lhat there have been 
some variations and changes. The rale for hand composition paid at the time 
of the strike was 45 cents per thousand etna. After the strike I raised the rate 
a little, to 40 cents. I will have to look hack at the record to find out the day 
rates for men employed by the day, hour, or week. Subsequently, in 1800, there' 
was an agreement aside from the piece scale; there was an agreement with cer¬ 
tain day workmen—n graduated scale. There were three scales for those work¬ 
ing, for this reason—lliat some of Hie men laid been in our service a long time 
i.nil were old. They were efficient—they were capable and competent, but not 
efficient in Ihe highest degree by reason of their age. We were adverse to dis¬ 
missing ihese faithful men and accordingly offered litem employment at a certain 
rate per hour, day, and week, which they accepted willingly and signed an 
agreement. 

Mr. Thompson. You say there were throe scales you pul into effect then? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir; three scales at Hint lime. 

Mr. Thompson. Who were die other two with? 

Gen. Otis. Well, the three scales were with the same class of men—Com¬ 
positors. 

Mr. Thompson. That was a written agreement, if I understand you correctly? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, lint, il was not made with an organization of labor, hut Just 
w itli these workmen, as workmen, in your plant? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have yon any agreement of that kind existing to-day with 
the workmen in your plant as such? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the agreement in writing? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you he willing to furnish us with a ropy of il ? 

Gen. Otis. I will. 

Mr. Thompson. Be very much pleased to have if. 

Gen. Otis. If you will give me a little lime I will furnish it this afternoon. 

(Tlie data requested were later submitted and are printed as " Otis exhibit.”) 

Mr. Thompson. The first agreement was made in 1890? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir; in 1896. 

Mr. Thompson. That was tlie firsl written agreement with your own men. 
How many agreements have you made since that time? 

Gen. Otis. That was a specific agreement us to a limited class of men, ns I 
have explained. They were old men and were not capable of the highest 
speed, consequently a special agreement was made with that class of men, 
a small number—comparatively small number. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many of them? 

Gen. Otis. I think about 20. I can furnish the exact list. I fortunately 
found the list yesterday, or m.v foreman did. 

Mr. Thompson, lie pleased to have It. 

(See Otis exhibit.) 

Mr, Thompson. How long did that agreement exist, or did it have a term? 

Gen. Otis. It did not have any term. It existed some years, and then was 
renewed. 
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Chairman Walsh. Find out from Gen. Otis If there was any agreement with 
the other employees, and how many altogether. 

Mr. Thompson. General, did you have agreements with any of the other 
employees—I mean written agreements now first? 

Gen. Otis. X flunk not. but I will ascertain and let you know. This specific 
agreement I have in mind, and following on your question, answering your 
question—this agreement was made In 1896, which Involved reduction of hours 
from nine to eight, and an advance in rates, a very material advance in rates, 
and that agreement exists to-day, so far as I am speaking now' of hours and 
days, 

Mr. Thompson. How many men does that agreement take in, and include? 

Gen. Otis. It takes in practically all the men who W'ork by (he hour and 
day. The great body of our men are piece compositors, operate linotype ma¬ 
chines. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, about how many men were engaged, you may state 
that. 

Gen. Otis. Fifteen or twenty—meaning the second and third classes in 
the list. 

Mr. Thompson. Fifteen or twenty. 

Gen. Otis. I would like to say will) regard to these specific facts, if you will 
permit me, I would like to refer to the record, because I am anxious to give 
you the exact information. 

Chairman Walsh. Wo would lie much obliged if yon would. 

Mr. Thompson. How' many men have you working for you that arc not 
working under any written or verbal agreements other than an understanding 
of what tlie wages and hours shall bo? 

Gen. Otis. Well, the main body of skilled and unskilled labor—some of tho 
former we have written agreements with. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people would they include? 

Gen. Otis. Well, we had last year altogether in our service 660 men, first and 
last. It would take a little inquiry and a little figuring to gi\o you the num¬ 
ber that we work on an unskilled basis and without contract. 

Mr. Thompson. Let me ask you then, General, specifically, are the pressmen 
under any agreement with you of any kind? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it a written agreement? 

Gen. Otts. I think not. No written agreement. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you state, in a general way. tho verbal agreement as 
you understand it, with the permission, of course, to correct it later, if you 
find you desire to make any correction. 

Gen. Otis. Yes. In employing men we come face to face, and the man says— 
we find out what he is and what lie can do, and ho finds out whether he wants 
to work for us. and we get together a good deal like two men trading horses. 
And we say to him, “What wages do you want?” Well, lie wants so and so. 
Well, we dicker with him, and we finally get together. We may yield to 1dm and 
ho may yield to us, hut finally no get together, the rate is fixed, and we pay the 
rate. 

Mr. Thompson. Hut this is an individual agreement. General, and not an 
agreement with the body of pressmen? 

Gen. Otis. No; not as a body. No, no; we don't do that. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any agreements with any other of the skilled men 
in your plant as a body mid not as individuals? 

Gen. Ons. I will answer that in this way, in order to make it as fairly in¬ 
telligent as I can. After the strike of 1890 wo employed n body of organized 
labor known ns the Printers’ Protective Fraternity, and with them we made an 
agreement. We got the original men from Kansas City, and there was an agree¬ 
ment in regard to rates and hours, and so forth. And those men are still— 
that organization is still in our employ. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a written agreement with them, General? 

Gen. Otis. Not as a body. 

Mr. Thompson. Not as a body? 

Gen. Otis. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any verbal agreement with them as a body and not 
as individuals? 

Gen. Otis. No; we deal with men individually. And we assured them in the 
outset of protection. If a man has a grievance lie comes to us direct. 
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Mr. Thompson. What rates of wages, General, do you now pay to the various 
classes of skilled men who work for you? 

Gen. Otis. We pay the linotype operators at the rate of 11J and 13 cents 
per thousand eras, according to the size of the type. At that rate they make 
in seven hours’ work of a night an average of five and a half to seven and a half 
dollars a night. To week workers or day workers—hour workers properly, be¬ 
cause I believe the hour should be the unit, not the day—we pay 53, 5G, G2, and 
75 cents per hour, respectively. Now, I will figure that out for the day by you, 

Mr. Thompson. General, could you give us- 

Gen. Otis. The day is eight hours. 

Mr. Thompson. The day is eight hours? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. All through? 

Gen. Otis. It is eight hours for week men that do the hand composition— 
the linotype composition is seven hours as a rule, except in t lie later days of 
the week, when the hours are increased. 

Mr. Thompson. What hours and what scale of wages do you have for the 
pressmen. General? 

Gen. Otis. I will give you that, because there are different grades of press¬ 
men. 

Mr. Thompson. That varies with the men? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, General, could you furnish us with a pay roll covering 
the different classes of skilled men working for you, and giving us the hours 
of work? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; T will. 

(See Otis exhibit.) 

Mr. Thompson. You mentioned the fact that when the strike of 1890 was on 
the union indulged in a boycott? 

(Son. Oris. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you tell us- 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). What they did in pursuit of that boycott? 

Gen. Otis. Well, they instituted a boycott immediately after the strike failed, 
which was (lie day they attempted it; that is, it failed as to the Times office. 
It succeeded as to flic other ollices In the city—three others. But the boycott 
was instituted forthwith upon our advertisers, and as far as they could upon 
our subscribers, and it was carried on for a very considerable time. It did 
some damage, at first a gmsl deal of damage; but little by little the merchants 
recovered their nerve, assorted their manhood, and they recommenced to adver¬ 
tise in the Times, and that class of patronage increased steadily, year after 
year, until it is now what it is. 

Mr. Thompson. General, could you tell us what means were used to carry 
out the boycott? 

Gen. Oyis. All the means that it was possible to invent to terrorize the mer¬ 
chant. They boycotted his store and put tickets before it, circulated offensive 
literature, threatening literature, and sent persons into Hie store, women par¬ 
ticularly, to buy goods, have the goods wrapped up, and when the package was 
ready for delivery the woman would say, “ By the way, do you advertise in the 
Times?” “Yes.” “Well, I don't want iiie goods,” and sho would then throw 
them back on the merchant. Things like that—those arc only a few of the 
incidents. 

Mr. Thompson. To go back for a moment, General, to your relations with 
the men. When any of your men have a grievance, how do they bring it up; do 
they take It up with you personally? 

Gen. Otis. They have a right to come to me personally, or to the manager 
of their department. They come as Individuals, if they choose, and sometimes 
they come as committees. 

Mr. Thompson. There is no organization of your men of any kind that you 
know of? 

Gen. Otis. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Among themselves. 

(Jen. Otis. I have already testified that It is the Printers’ Protective Fra¬ 
ternity in full bloom. 

Mr. Thompson. But that only relates to the compositors? 

Gen. Oris. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any organization of (lie rest of the meu? 
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Gen. Otis. No; there is not. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, when the compositors hate a grievance In bring up. 
(loos this organization that yon have- spoken of send a committee to you, or 
does the individual man who has the griewince come to von or yonr foreman 
himself? 

Gen. Otis. He conies individually, lie himself, or his associates, if (here are 
a number of them, they appoint a committee. 

Mr. Thompson. And when they appoint a committee, do you deal with Ihe 
committee as such? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Thompson. You recognize it? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When the committee brings a grievance up to you for adjust¬ 
ment, who finally determines whether or not there is a grievance and what 
shall be done in the matter? 

Gen. Otis. We discuss it pro and con. If the men make out a fairly good 
ease and have a real grievance, we try to redress it; we do redress ii. If the 
men haven’t u good case, we try to talk them oil their feel, and if they yield, 
as they do instead of striking, they go back to their work. That is the end 
of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, General, who decides as to whether they have a good 
ease or whether they have no grievance at all; how is that decided? 

Gen. Ohs. Well, if we are sure they have not a good ease, we decide it. 

Mr. Thompson. You decide il? 

Gen. Oris. And we deny the application. [Laughter. 1 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. Say, ladies and gentlemen, one minute; we 
must have perfect order, and if there is any demonstration of feeling of any 
kind, why, we will iiave to ask the lady or gentleman that expresses it to retire. 
You can readily see that there will lie varying opinions expressed hero, some 
popular and some unpopular with certain portions of the audience, and we have 
discovered that we must have perfect order; please, no expression of feeling 
one way or the other with the witnesses. 

Gen. Otis. Mr. Chairman, will you permit me to say that I am not seeking 
any popularity. 

Chairman Walsh. I understand. 

(ten. Otis. Pursuing that subject a little further to make it clear: You asked 
me a pertinent question—a pointed question, what we do if we can't get to¬ 
gether. We yield, if it is a good ease, to the demands and pay the rate, if it 
is a question of rate or hours or whatever comes along. If It is not a good 
ease, we do not yield. If a workman thinks lie is wronged and does not 
choose to remain in our service, lie quits. He don’t strike and don’t boycott; 
don't try to create a disturbance to our injury or engage in a conspiracy for 
our injury. He quietly leaves our service to seek a better place. That thing 
very rarely occurs, very rarely. 

Mr. Thompson. Without impugning your wisdom, General, take a body of 
GOO men working for the one employer, do you believe Hint the presentation of 
grievances singly or in Hie way you mention safeguards the interest of the 
worker where Hie decision finally must lie left to the employer as to whether 
his grievance is good or not? 

Gen. Oris. You mean that his interests may not tie safeguarded? 

Sir. Thompson. Yes; where the decision is finally left to the employer in each 
ease? 

Gen. Otis. Well, the decision is left to each side, isn’t it? Iti other words, 
if the workman feels that lie can nnl accept the wages, the treatment, the 
hours, lie does not continue in our employ. Of his own volition lie leaves our 
employ. 

Mr. Thompson. General, take that ease which you first mentioned in your 
establishment. Is the workman bettor off there in the matter of the adjust¬ 
ment of grievances than the workman in an establishment where there is a 
board of arbitration or a hoard to adjust the grievances, where the decision 
is left to a third party, for instance? 

Gen. Otis. Our workmen are unquestionably better off than in any rival 
establishment. We can demonstrate that out of their own mouths, if needs be. 

Mr. Thompson. You think your system is better than any system of arbi¬ 
tration? 

Gen. Otis. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Thompson. Or any committee adjustment? 
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Gen. Otis. Unquestionably, because it Is bused upon mutual confidence and 
respect, toleration uutl understandings, and the individual negotiations with 
the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a little louder, please. It is very difficult to hear 
here. 

Mr. Thompson. General. In the present running of a manufacturing estab¬ 
lishment, we will say a printing office, they generally run them for profit, do 
they not, that is, profit is the idea back of the business enterprise? 

, Gen. Otis. It certainly should be, if the business is to be kept up. 

1 Mr. Thompson. And the manufacturer would seek to buy his raw material 
and purchase his labor as cheaply as he could? 

Gen. Otis. He should. Not only has he u rigid, hut he should do it, if a 
sensible business man, because the great object is to make the business pay out 
of its own resources, in order that ttie business may be successful, in order that 
the workmen may be paid, in order that the best possible wages that the busi¬ 
ness will permit shall be paid. A losing business is a delusion. 

Mr. Thompson. General, if that is true of business, do you think that the 
workman working and handling his own ease individually has the same oppor¬ 
tunity to make a fair bargain with the employer that lie would have if he 
wore to join himself with an organization and work collectively? 

Chairman Wai.sh. It was suggested here by some ol' the commissioners 
that Gen, Otis state the facts before the commission, the things that have oc¬ 
curred in his establishment, and which, as lie think", work better than the 
situation in other establishments. So we do not care for any further informa¬ 
tion. He lias stated the facts as to how lie is conducting his business. 

Gen. Otis, 1 will prove it clearly beyond peradventure, Mr. Chairman, and 
will give you the specific figures. 

Mr. Thompson. I have no desire to pursue i! any further. General, I under¬ 
stand you have a statement in reference to the questions submitted to you in 
writing by the commission. 

Gen. Otis. Yes. I will have a statement. II is not finished, lull it probably 
will lie to-day. 

Mr. Thompson. I understood you bad a statement you minted to present to 
the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. May I say a word to Gen. Otis, Mr. Thompson? Gen¬ 
eral, I wish that you would give us a statement as specifically as possible 
Within the next day or two, beginning with the year 1890; what your wage 
scale was, the number of employees, and how your business either progressed 
or retrograded down to the present day. Any organizations that you have 
had in your office during Unit time, mid your general specific industrial situation. 

Now, then, if you will kindly go to the questions that were asked you, because 
we have a desire to get your general opinions upon these matters, especially as 
yon gather from the whole local situation what you consider industrial freedom. 

Gen. Otis. I do not think 1 have the copy of the list of questions, although 
I have seen it. 

Mr. Thompson. I may he misinformed. 

Chairman Walsii. It was intended that you should have mje. 

Sir. Thompson. If you will allow me—we will see that you get a copy of it. 

Gen. Otis. I have my statement, but it is not quite finished. It covers, I be¬ 
lieve, all those questions. I can add to it the answers to the questions accord¬ 
ing to the Instructions of tiie chairman just given me. 

Chairman Walsh. General, I will give you a list of these questions. Will 
you follow them through and elaborate on them? Give us your full informa¬ 
tion, freely expressed. 

Gen. Otis. You mean now? 

Chairman Walsh. Now; yes, sir. It was intended you should have had a 
copy of that. I will say to the staff I wish that they would see that these 
questions are in tiie hands of all the witnesses beyond any question; have 
two of them. 

Mr. Thompson. I have understood these were all circulated among all the 
witnesses. It lias been so reported to me. 

Gen. Otis. Mr. Chairman, how does tiie Sun Fernando Valley figure in this 
inquiry? 

Chairman Walsh. If there is anything there that you do not think figures 
in the inquiry, you may Just omit it. 

Gen. Oris. There is nothing I want to conceal about it, Mr. Chairman. 

1 am acquainted with wlmt is known as the Suburban Homes Co. project in 
the San Fernando Valley, but it is very remote from tills inquiry. 
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Chairman Walsh. Very good; yon may omit that then. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand that Gen. Otis has a written statement in 
regard to certain questions put to him by the commission. I understand he 
simply hasn’t got it typed yet. 

Gen. Otis. It is nearly finished, and I think I will have it tills afternoon. 
Then I will pass on. “First. What is industrial freedom?” I have elaborated 
that under my own understanding of the question. 

“A brief account of your general relations with (he labor unions and fight 
for the open shop.” Yes; I will answer that. 

“ In what industries and locations are industrial conditions considered to re¬ 
quire improvement?” Yes, sir; I will answer that by saying that organized 
labor, the closed shop, coupled with violence and restriction, needs improve¬ 
ment, needs a change. 

Mr. Thompson. General, could you talk just a iiille louder? The commis¬ 
sioners can’t hear you. 

Gen. Otis. Certainly I will. 

Mr. Thompson. It is a noisy hall, and we have to speak a little loud on 
that account. 

Gen. Otts. I have just road the third question. “In wlmt industries and 
localities are industrial conditions Considered to require improvement?” I 
will answer that. 

“Fourth. By what means can these conditions bo improved?” I will answer 
that by saying the open shop, nonunion conditions. 

“ Fourth. In what conditions and localities are industrial conditions con¬ 
sidered to be most satisfactory?” 1 don't know whether I can give a very clear- 
cut answer to that. I can answer it very specifically as to our case. 

“ Fifth. What is the proper relationship that should exist between employer 
and employee?” Yes; I will answer that very clearly. 

“ Sixth. Industrial conditions and public welfare and (he right and power of 
the community to deal therewith.” Yes; I can answer 11ml. 1 have very clear 

and well-fixed Ideas on that subject. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to ask the witness. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Will you please return, Gen. Otis, at 2 o'clock sharp, can 
jolt, with your written statement, so that we can defer asking you questions 
until that time? 

Gen. Otis. I think I can have everything except possibly an answer to one or 
two of these questions, and I may tie aide to get them. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good, then. Then we will expect >ou at 2 o’clock, so 
that we may do it all at once. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Zeehandelaar. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. F. J. ZEEHANDELAAE. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. 7eeiiandet aar. My name is F. .1. Zeehandelaar. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business and address? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. 228 Wilcox Building. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Secretary of the merchants and manufacturers' asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr. Thompson. Of what territory or district does that association have juris¬ 
diction? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Purely local. 

Mr. Thompson. The city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has it been formed? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Up to 1894 there were two distinct organizations, the 
merchants’ association and the manufacturers' association, and at that time 
both organizations were consolidated us the merchants and manufacturers’ asso¬ 
ciation and as such incorporated. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your association any relation with other associations in 
this State and elsewhere? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. The oidy organization that we are a member of is the 
California Employers’ Federation that was organized two years ago prior to the 
meeting of the legislature. 

Mr. Thompson. What sort of organization Is the latter? 
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Mr. Zeehanbelaar. It has, I believe, a membership of some twenty-four or five 
organizations with headquarters in San Francisco, purely for the purpose of 
watching State legislation in the interest of the employing classes. 

Mr. Thompson. Has that latter association got a constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a copy of them? 

Mr. Zkehandelaak. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Who are the officers, can you tell us? 

Mr. ZEEHANDF.1.AAR. I could not tell you. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you find out and let us know later on? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. I could; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Pleased to have you do it. 

(A pamphlet entitled ‘'California Employers’ Federtaion, Constitution, and 
By-Laws, Revised September 3. 1914,” in printed form, was later submitted.) 

Mr. Thompson. What relations, if any, have you got with the Merchants and 
Manufacturers' Association of San Francisco? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. None at all. 

Mr. Thompson. How about the association at Stockton? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar, None at all. 

Mr. Thompson. When you say you haven't any relations, you mean you 
haven’t any agreement of any kind or character? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. No, sir; I mean just wlmt 1 say—no relations. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you ever work in harmony with any of these associations, 
or have you in the past? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. We haven’t been asked to work in harmony with any 
organization except when the Stockton organization wired me to come up there 
and assist them in their light, and I declined to go, and they asked to have a 
number of mechanics sent there, which 1 declined to do. In other words, we 
have been absolutely free from any entanglement of any character with the 
conditions in Stockton. 

Mr. Thompson. You sent no funds there? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. No, sir; none at all; haven't been asked to send funds. 

Mr. Thompson. L>o you know whether any of your members sent funds as 
individuals? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Tho.mp.son. How large an organization is your organization to-day? 

Mr. Zeehandllaar. Between 700 and 750 or 700; something like that. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt proportion of the business men, if you know, eligible 
to membership in your association, belong? In round numbers, the per cent, 
it you cun give it? 

Mr. Zeehanbei a\k. You mean lam many eiigibles? 

Mr. Thompson. Do 50 per cent of the business men who are eligible to mem¬ 
bership belong? 

Mr. Zeeh wdelaar. More than tlmt. Our association is purely wlmt the 
name implies, merchants and manufacturers, and our membership consists of 
firms and not individuals, unless the man does business as an individual. 

Mr. Thompson. About what proportion of the merchants and manufacturers 
of this city belong to your organization? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. I should sa.v SO per cent— 85 per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. What dues do they pay? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. One dollar a month. 

Mr. Thompson. Any initiation fee? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your organization n constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Zeeh \ndklaak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you furnish the commission with a copy? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. Yes, sir; I have it here. 

(Tlie constitution and by-laws referred to is printed ns “ Zeehandelaar Ex¬ 
hibit No. 1.") . 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been connected with the association? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. Seventeen years on the 1st of August this year. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the first labor matter that the association took a 
stand in, if you can remember? 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. You mean during my incumbency, or prior to Hint? 

Mr. Thompson. Prior, If you know. The first labor problems. 

Mr. Zeehanbelaar. I could not give you full information prior to my con¬ 
nection with the association, but to the best of my knowledge during my in- 
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cumbency it was brought about by—the labor condition was forced upon us 
through circumstances. If you will read our constitution and by-laws, they do 
not provide for the work in connection with the Industrial conditions. This 
was forced upon us by the strike, or boycott, rather, in 18(10 or 1900, when the 
American Federation of Labor sent to Los Angeles Arthur A. Hay, us their 
representative to conduct a boycott against the advertisers of the Times. Our 
members had at that time realized they had no light—no controversy with 
either organized labor or witli the Times, and they decided they would remain 
neutral, and under those conditions an industrial controversy was forced 
upon us. 

Sir. Thompson. What specific action did your organization tuke at that time? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. We had a meeting of all the advertisers, and they signed 
a statement that was presented to the county council of labor, as well as to the 
Times, in which they declared they did not have any controversy with either 
party and that they decided to remain neutral. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the next Industrial or labor matter in which your 
association took a hand? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. The next was the labor council then declared a boycott 
on A. Hamburger & Sons, as the result of their refusal to withdraw advertising 
from the Times. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlint is a dry-goods house? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir; a department store. And we assisted them 
morally and every way we possibly could to maintain their freedom and in¬ 
dependence. 

Mr. Thompson. Can you give us any of the ways in which you gave assist¬ 
ance? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. 'Well, X could not enumerate. We created a feeling 
among our people that a boycott of that character, where the third party was 
absolutely innocent, was contrary to the law and every principle of justice and 
rigid, to place a boycott on a store simply because they did not want to become 
a party to the controversy between the employer and employee, or organized 
labor. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean what means did you take? Were there any specific 
means other than general moral support ? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I can better tell you what means were taken by the 
unions to indict injury on their business than the means we took to offset it. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us what the unions did at that time in pursuance of 
their boycott. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. There were inflammatory and false statements circulated 
by handbills, by publication in the labor press, by picketing. I remember one 
instance where balloons were sent up, and flyleaves were distributed, carica¬ 
tures made, and matters of that kind. Of course our efforts to negative the 
assaults that were made by the labor unions were simply in a lawful and 
peaceful way by telling the truth and creating a feeling among the public at 
large that any attempt of that kind was un-American and unjust. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did the boycott of that store exist, if you know? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Pretty nearly a year. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the next matter in which your association took 
part? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I think the next one was the teamsters’ strike. 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. I wish you would have the witness detail 
the means that they took to overcome this. 

Mr. Thompson. I have asked him twice. 

Chairman Walsh. You have stated what the unions did, and now please 
state wtiat you did to overcome that. 

Mr. Zeehandei.lar. We took no measures except an educational campnlgn. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Through the independent newspapers and through cir¬ 
culars addressed to our members. 

Chairman Walsh. By word of mouth also? Did you have committees call at 
the various places and do work of that sort? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir. This was a retail store tlmt depended on the 
general public for its business. We tried to reach the public and not so much 
our members. Our members realized the motives. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you do it anyway except by printed propaganda? 

1VTi» y.ifirwiNiiirT a ah Vn olp 

Chairman Walsh. Did you contribute funds to the Hamburger store? 
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Mr. Zeehandelaab. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you stated nil the means you took? 

Mr. Zekhandelaar. Vos, sir; u general educational campaign; tlmt is tho 
only way I can describe it. 

.Mr. Thompson. You may go on and state the next matter in which you took 
part. 

Mr. Zkkiiandei.a \tt. I believe it was the teamsters’ strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us what you did in that strike. 

Mr. Zeeh\ndet.a\b. In that strike we had several conferences- 

Chairman Walsh. While we are on that point let's sec how Hamburger 
came out. What was the result? 

Mr. Zeeii \ miei.a \it. The result is that they occupy now practically the 
largest store ia the city. 

Chairman Walsh. The boycott was ineffective? 

Mr. Zeeiiandela \h. InolTeothe in every possible way. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any legal proceedings instituted at that time? 

Mr, Zeehandelaab. No. sir. 

Chairman Wat.su. No injunction or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. We never applied for an injunction; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any arrests made? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. I think not; that was before we had an nntipicketing 
ordinance. 

Mr. Thompson. Yon may go ahead and tell us about the teamsters’ strike 
now. 

Mr. Zkkiiandelaab. If I remember correctly we had several conferences with 
the representatives of the teamsters' union. We demand open-shop condi¬ 
tions. I will say here that- 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us first about the ten ardors' strike. Were all the team¬ 
sters of the city on strike? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In all classes of business? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. No. sir: only the truck drivers. 

Mr. Thompson. The track drivers? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. Yes, sir. I believe they were largely unionized—not so 
much the teamsters in the retail business or the ordinary wagon drivers, and 
we simply carried out the policy of demanding the open shop. After 10 days, 
1 believe—shortly after the strike was declared it was called off. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the cause of the strike? What demand was made 
by the union, or were demands made by the union? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir; for a closed shop. 1 don’t believe any working 
conditions were at all a factor in the controversy. 

Mr. Thompson. Was this closed-shop demand the only demand made at the 
time? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. As I say, I think it was. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that demand made in writing? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. Yes, sir; it was made in writing. Not to us. hut to the 
individual employers that the agreement was presented to them. 

Mr. Thompson. What employers, if you remember, at that time were en¬ 
gaged in that strike? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. They were tho Pioneer Truck Co., the Citizens’ Truck 
Co., I think the Merchants' Truck Co. I can't remember all of them. There 
were only three or four firms. 

Mr. Thompson. When the strike was railed by the union for a closed shop, 
what specifically did your association do? Was it called upon by the truck 
firms for assistance? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what kind of assistance did they ask for. and what kind 
of assistance did you give? 

Sir. Zeehandelaab. They asked for the protection of tho lives and of their 
employees and their property, and that we gave them. 

Sir. Thompson. In what form did you give thorn protection for the lives 
of their employer's and their property? 

Sir. Zeehandelaab. We called upon the polin' to do their duty, to see that 
men were protected who were driving the teams, and that their wagons that 
were engaged In delivering goods were not interfered with. 

Sir. Thompson. You sent a committee to the mayor, did you? 
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Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir; we did not have to appoint a committee for 
tlint. We simply called up the chief of police and told him personally of the 
conditions or called up the mayor. 

Mr. Thompson. And asked for protection and he gave It, and you got It la 
that case? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir; and we employed also some deputy sheriffs to 
follow the teams so that no obstruction could be made in the delivery of goods. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason for calling In yourn own—or rather 
paying deputy sheriffs, who, I take it, were additional men put on for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason for employing them, if the police were 
doing their duty? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I will answer that quest ioln wilh an illustration. In one 
ease where a truck was proceeding on the public street and an obstruction was 
place in front of that truck, and while efforts were being made to continue 
the truck on its way, an attempt was made to take out the holts of the wheels. 
Vlur special deputy sheriffs were following the team, and, of course, stopped 
that. That can not bo done by policemen, of course, as 1 lie police can not 
follow each individual truck or vehicle. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ask that the police follow each individual truck? 

Mr. Zeehandet.aak. No. We asked them in a general way, but left the pro 
lection to tlie judgment of the police department. 

Mr. Thompson. Since that time, have you had any strike hero in which the 
policemen did give protection to specific trucks or places? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. But you did not ask for it at that time? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. But that was in the metal strike that commenced, I 
believe, Oil the first of June, 1910. 

Mr. Thompson. You say that strike ended in June—-that is, the teamsters* 
strike? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Oh,, yes; It was just two weeks. 

Mr. Thompson. What further action, if any, did your organization take in 
that strike than what you have named? 

Mr. Zeehanoet.aar. We tried to show the representatives of organized labor 
that their attitude In that case, as well as in others, was neither to their 
interest nor to the interest of the general public, or the welfare of this com¬ 


munity, 

Mr. Thompson. Did you do that by means of conferences with the union 
leaders? 

Mr. Zeeiiandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, just the leaders of the teamsters or the leaders of 
unions generally here in the city? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No i that was a specific committee of the teamsters’ 
union in that ease. . , ^ 

Mr. Thompson. Did you assist the firms in getting nonunion men at that 
time? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. No; they got them on their own hook. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you assist the firms by any funds of any character dur¬ 
ing that strike; 

Mr. Zeeiiandelaar. Not for tlioir own personal use; no. AYe clui pu> 

Mr. Thompson. Well, for what use did you furnish funds? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. We did pay for the protection, extra protection. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that the beginning of the open-shop policy of your asso¬ 
ciation here? . „„ 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. I can noly answer that in this way: There is a strong 
sentiment In this community that the open shop is the greatest asset we have 
in our prosperity and our development. The open shop- 

Mr. Thompson. I will give you a chance on that later on. Just now I 
would like to ask you about the specific facts. 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. Yes. , . _. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you will have an opportunity to make a statement 
later on. When was the next trouble? 

Chairman Walsh. Was that tlie beginning of the contest over the open shop. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar? , ,,, . 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. The sentiment for tlie open shop, Mr. Chairman, mani¬ 
fested itself at the time of the attempted boycott. 


38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6-27 
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Mr. Thompson. When was the next trouble of an Industrial character that 
you took part in? 

Mr. ukeiiandelaar. I think it was tile teamsters’ strike in 1010. 

Mr. Thompson. 1910. What was the nature of that strike? 

Mr. Zef.iiandei.aar. The metjil strike, T guess, not the teamsters. 

Mr. Thompson. The metal strike—and did you take part in any journeymen 
tailors' strike sit that time? 

Mr. Zkehandei.aar. What? 

Mr. Thompson. The journeymen tailors? 

Mr. Zkehandei.aar. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What was that strike? 

Mr. Zekh a ndki.a ar. That was a demand for the closed shop and a scale of 
wattes on piecework. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how many people did it include; how many firms, 
about ? 

Mr, Zkehandei.aar. Oh, I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many men? 

Mr. Zeehandki.aar. Probably practically involved every first-class merchant 
tailor in tbo city. 

Mr. Thompson. When was (bat strike; what year? 

Mr. Zef.haniiki.aar. 1 think Unit was prior to 1910. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what did your association do at that time? 

Mr. Zeehandki.aar. We went along the same lines tlint we conducted tile 
other strikes. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 see. You employed special deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Zkehandei.aar. Yes; in some cases. 

Mr. Thompson. l>id you have any trouble in getting them? 

Mr. Zef.handei.aar. In cases where (lie rights of the individual wore inter¬ 
fered with. 

Mr. Thompson. Bui during that strike you employed special deputy sheriffs; 
did you or did you not? 

Mr. Zkeuanuelaau.-I think in some cases, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And your association paid for them? 

Mr. Zkeii anfikkaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you have any trouble at that time in getting the sheriff 
to employ these special men? 

Mr. Zeehandeeaar. No; none nl all. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your association make any demand on the chief of police 
or the mayor for protection? 

Mr. Zeehandki.aar. I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that protection granted? 

Mr. Zeehandki.aar. It is always granted; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what was the reason then for employing special men 
and paying them out of the funds of your association? 

Mr. Zef.iiandet.aar. Because the rights of the Individuals were interfered 
with; pickets standing in front, not only preventing the workmen free egress 
from the* simps, hut even insulting the public who went to the simps to transact 
tiieir business. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did you call the* attention of tin* chief of poiiee to that 
condition? 

Mr. Zeehandki.aar. Most decidedly. 

Mr. Thompson. And did lie give you the protection then? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, why did you employ these special men? 

Mr. Zkeha.ndet.aar. Because when you have a policeman in uniform, the 
pickets are generally very careful not to make any overt act, and when you 
have deputy sheriffs in citizens' clothes, they don’t know that they are peace 
officers. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, there is a detective department of the city, is there 
not? 

Mr. Zeehandeeaar. Yes; hut that is limited. 

Mr. Thompson. And they are plain-clothes men? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And they could do the same work identically? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. But they can’t be spared. They are limited In number. 

Mr. Thompson. What other help did you give the merchant tailors at that 
time? 
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Mr. Zeehandelaak. They sent one of their members to the East to get tailors 
to take the places of the strikers, and we paid that expense. 

Mr. Thompson. The expense of seudiug those people East and bringing the 
people West? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people did you bring into the city at that time? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I am not sure. 1 could not tell you: probably 10 or 50. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you know whether the men that were brought to the 
city at that time were notiiied that they were going to take the places of 
strikers? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. They were? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the next labor mailer that your association took 
an interest in—a part in? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. I think the brewery strike, 

Mr. Thompson. Was that prior to the metal trades strike? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Sir? 

Mr. Thompson. Was that prior to the metal trades strike? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. I think it was. I think that started on the 18th of May, 
1910. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, wlmt was the brewery strike, who went out on strike 
in tlie breweries, all of the men? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. I think practically all of the men; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And what did your association do at that time? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. On the same lines as 1 have outlined in previom- 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, toll us about the metal trades strike. 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Well, now, the details of that strike can bo related much 
better b,v Mr. Hied I.. Baker, president of the Baker Iron Works, because lie is 
more familiar with the details of that than I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your association at that time ghe the same assistance 
and In the same way as you have mentioned in regard to the other strikes? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Not by furnishing money to bring men here. And I 
do not think—I am satisfied we have not been asked lo give any financial 
assistance to any of tiie individuals. 

Mr. Thompson. What other labor mutter lias your association taken purl in 
since 1910? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. I think we only hud one more strike. Well, we had tile 
printers’ strike, and we had the building trades strike. That was tlie* last 
we had, I believe, two years ago. and that was declared off in 10 days. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your association taken the same part ill that strike as 
it has taken in the others? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. No. We had practically very little lo do in the Imlldiug 
trades strike. 1 do not think we took any part in it at ail. 

Mr. Thompson. How are the members of your association brought in; wind 
methods are used in order to get merchants and manufacturers here to become 
members of your association? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Simply ask tliem lo Join. 

Mr. Thompson. And if they do not join? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. That is their personal privilege. 

Mr. Thompson. No other action taken? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Thompson. There is no pressure brought of any kind? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. None whatever. If a man does not want to become a 
member of the association, lie does not have to. 

Mr. Thompson. Are banks members of your association? 

Mr. Zekhandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Has pressure ever been used through banks to cause mer¬ 
chants or manufacturers to join your association? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. None whatever. We depend on our membership for 
the benefit that we do them, In a general way, in the Interest of this com¬ 
munity, We are not, in the sense that this commission has been made to under¬ 
stand, an employers’ association. As I testified, our association was in active 
operation long before the Industrial question was forced upon us. We are. 
broadly speaking—our association is—endeavoring to promote the welfare and 
development of the commercial and Industrial interests and of tiie city in gen¬ 
eral. We undertake a great many things that have absolutely uo connection 
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with lnbor matters. At the present time, for Instance, we are engaged in a 
campaign In this county against the prohibition menace. We have inaugurated 
a fiesta. We have made them famous throughout this country. We have been 
champions for home industry; have held expositions in connection with it, and 
those general lines for the promotion of the city have been our main work. This 
industrial proposition is simply a side issue, and we only take hold of it when 
occasion demands, 

Mr. Thompson. How large a force does your association employ in its office? 

Mr. Zekhandklaak. A stenographer, besides myself. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other employers’ associations in the city? 

Mr. Zekhanbelaar. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you name them? 

Mr. Zeehandkl\ar. Yes; the founders employers’ association, the mill owners’ 
association, and, I think, the builders’ exchange. I think those three are the 
only ones that come to my mind now. 

Mr. Thompson. Are those associations in any way affiliated with your body? 

Mr. '/.KVJI A NIH'U.A ATt. No. 

Mr. Thompson. 1>o they work in harmony with you on these labor matters? 

Mr. Zeeiiandei.aah. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they work in harmony with you? Dots your association 
keep any list of employees of any kind? 

.Mr. Zeejia.mielaak. No, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have any names of men who can tie hired either as 
deputy sheriffs or as men to put in factories and places to work ill cases of 
strike? 

Mr. Zeehandei.a.'h. No, sir. I have no lisl of any employees in my office and 
l ever have had. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether any of these oilier associations—are 
you connected with them, you yourself, personally? 

Mr. Zeeiiandet.aak. No; they act independently. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know of your own knowledge whether they have any 
such lists or not? 

Mr. Zkehandet.wr. No, sir; not of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. When your association wants men in case of a strike to lake 
(lie places of deputy sheriffs where do you employ them and how do you get, 
them? 

.Mr. Zeehandei.a \k. Employment offices. 

Mr. Thompson. Take any man that comes along and hire him as a special 
officer? 

Mr. Zkeitandei.aah. No; I don’t hire them. T (bought that I made that plain. 

Sir. Thompson. No. 

Mr. Zekhandei.aar. I don’t hire a single man. If the teamster wants work, 
if they have a strike, and he goes to the Pioneer Truck Co.- 

Mr,' Thompson. I wasn’t asking that question. I was asking this question: 
You have stated that during the strikes which have occurred here- 

Mr. Zeehandei.a mi. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). You have employed and paid for special deputy 
sheriffs? 

Mr. Zeeiiandela a it. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Who have assisted I he police? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. From where do you draw the supply of men to be used as 
deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. From the sheriff's office. 

Mr. Thompson. The sheriff indicates the men? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You have nothing to do with that? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir; except tlnA he sends them up and swears them 
iu as deputy sheriffs, and we pay him. 

Mr. Thompson. You pay him? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your association or does any association here, so far 
as you know, give any supervision to the selection of such deputy sheriffs, 
special deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No; I have troubles of my own enough to keep me from 
Interfering with the workings of any other organization, Mr. Thompson. X 
stick to my last. 
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Mr. Thompson. In one of your reports lliis language occurs. speaking of your 
rssoclntlou: “An organization thus composed of merchants, manufacturers, 
and business men will most fully represent the interests of the comnmnily at 
large.” 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson, t'pon what basis do you make that statement? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Do you mean to imply in (hat question that we omit the 
working classes? 

Mr. Thompson. I simply want to understand it, because it is apparent thar 
the working classes are omitted, specifically as such, and I tun simply asking 
you to give your statement of that. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I want to say lliis, that the open shop in Los Angeles is 
neither an experiment nor a theory. Our faith in the open shop In tills com¬ 
munity Is so strong that we absolutely are sure that our prosperity, our de\elup- 
ment for the last Jo or 15 years is based upon that one factor. No that what¬ 
ever Is of benefit io the employer classes must be a direct beuelit to the em¬ 
ployees or the working classes. 

And if you will permit me, I am prepared to substantiate that statement by 
figures. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to have you make your statement on Hint point. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. If you desire, 1 will do if now. 

Mr. Thompson. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I want to submit to the commission first a hook of views 
of different sections of the city, showing the homes owned liy the working 
classes. I believe we are unique in this cily and that a majority of the wage 
earners, or at least a vast proportion, own their own homes; and that Is a 
condition typical to Los Angeles. I do not want to say that all are owned by 
the wage earners, but the majority. On belmlf of our association I would 
strongly urge the commission to take a ride in the auto we will furnish, or as 
many as you want, to look for yourself at the character of the homes Unit are 
occupied at the present time, and have been for years past, by the wage 
earners who own their homes. Shall I pass it up? 

Chairman Walsh. Hand if to the stenographer. 

(The views are not printed.) 

Mr. Zeehanukla ml In addition I want to submit, to further substantiate the 
fact of our prosperity, the savings banks’ statement showing that from July 
1, 1931, the total amount of deposits were $103,229,807.41 deposited in the sav¬ 
ings banks. Tlmt the. number of depositors was 257,709. Eighty per cent of 
those depositors belong to the wage earners, making an average amount of 
deposits of $408, and inasmuch as our population—men, women, and children— 
is estimated at the present time at 5(H),000, we make the remarkable showing 
of over one-half of the population us depositors in our savings banks, and thar. 
each depositor has an average of $408, in addition to the home that they own. 
Our bank clearings—I give you a comparative statement from 1904 to 101". 
In 3904 the amount of clearings of banks showed that year $243,343,950. In 
1913, $1,211,108,989. 

Our budding permits: in 1904 there 1 were issued 7,001 permits to Hie value 
of $13,409,002. In 3913, 10,442 perm its, aggregating $31,041,921. 

Our post office receipts: In 1904 they were $000,441. In 1913, $2.111.049. 

Lastly, our population in 1904, was 175,000 in the city, and 275,000 in the 
county. Now it is 550,000 in the city, and 7S0.IHH) in the county. 

That in a general way, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, shows the conditions 
existing at the present time in Los Angeles. The enormous growth in wealth 
and in population you will see. 

Now, we maintain that a showing as we have made here, and that can be 
verified as far as figures are concerned, cun not lie made at the expense of or 
to the, exclusion of one class. That if the growth and development of Los 
Angeles has been as it is, then ail classes must participate in it. That has been 
brought about, ns we contend and we show you, through open-shop conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring again to that statement, Mr. Zeoliandolnar. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. It would appear from that and from your statements that 
the Interests of the working ciuss as such must and can be well represented 
and properly represented by just the merchants, manufacturers, and business 
men. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And the exhibit shows it? 
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Mr. Zkeiia.nuei.aab. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You liuvo said that the open shop, in your opinion, is the 
leading cause of the growth ami development of this community? 

Mr. Zeehaniiei.aar. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 would like to ask you to what extent you place the climatic 
conditions, what lias been the effect in your opinion of the climatic conditions 
with reference to the growth am) development of this community? 

Mr. Zekiiamiki a \k. Well, that, of course, is a factor, hut they are almost 
Identical. For example, the man who can not work in the East on account 
of the extreme climatic conditions comes to Los Angeles and to southern 
Calllorniu, where lie has more even temperature, where he knows that lie can 
work (lie jear around; lie is not laid off during (he extreme cold weather 
that we haven't here, and neither is lie laid off during tiie extreme hot weather. 
When you have the frost ami snow in the East, why, lie works along year 
after year, day after day, month after mouth without any interference, except 
probably during our rainy season two or three days at a time, and then he 
works rigid straight along with those few interruptions. So that has ad¬ 
vantages—that he as a wage earner is able to double his work more than lie 
can probably do in any other section of the United States. 

Mr. Thompson. But more specifically what I wanted to get from you is 
wind effect lias the weather of California, the climate of California, and of 
lids city, not only from the standpoint of the workingmen, but from all tiie 
people that come here? Wind effect lias that on the growtli of California? 

Mr. Zkehanukliar. The effect of it is this: That we get, here during the 
winter months some of tiie wealthier classes from the Bast, who escape the 
extreme climatic conditions of the Bast, and come here and spend the winter 
months. Some of them come every year. After they come once they become 
charmed with our climate, with our surroundings, with the advantages that 
our city and surroundings tiring (hem, and ultimately they become permanent 
residents, hut that proportion is extremely small. 

Mr. Thompson. I)o any of the firms that are members of your association 
have closed-shop agreements with their men; do you know? 

Mr. Zekiia.miki.aah. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything in your organization that prevents an 
employer from having closed-shop agreements? 

Mr. Zeeiiandki.ami. When a man becomes a member of our asstnialion lie 
is never asked whether lie lias closed or open shop 

Mr. Thompson. And so far as your conslilution and by-laws are concerned, 
so far as your policies are concerned, any man cun have an agreement with 
ids employees? 

Mr. '/.Kin i aniiki.aA n. Sure. 

Mr. Thompson. Of any kind or character that suits him? 

Mr. Zeehandela \k. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.hii. Mr. Weinstock wants In ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you tell us, Mr. Zeeliandelaar, wind was 
the volume of tiie citrus shipments in 1901 from this- 

Mr. Zeehanhixaab. No, Mr. Weinstock: I can not give you that, because 
Hint is not in m.v department at all. That lielongs to tiie chandler of commerce. 

Commissioner' Weinstock. Could you give an approximate estimate? 

Mr. Zeeh aniikj.aar, I haven’t tiie remotest idea. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know what the citrus shipments were 
for 1913? 

Mr. Zkhi I an f)E(,A Ait. No. As far ns the products of the soil are concerned, 
I have no information whatever. That lielongs to the chamber of commerce. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Could you get that Information? 

Sir. Zeehanhei.aar. Sure; certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Showing the growth of the citrus shipments? 

Mr. Zekhandelaar. Yes, sir. 

(The Information requested was later furnished, and appears as “ Zee- 
handelanr Exhibit No. 2.") 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take If that in a general way the citrus ship¬ 
ments have very largely increased, have they not, in the last eight or nine 
years? 

Mr. Zekhaniiki.aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do the wages here, Mr. Zeeliandelaar, com¬ 
pare with the wages In industrial lines in other parts of tiie State and in 
other parts of the country? 
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Mr. Zeeuandei.aah. With the exception of San Francisco l believe iliev emu- 
pure very favorably. In some cases I believe they are higher, ami. In tills con¬ 
nection, I am very thankful that you bring up tiiis question, because 1 have 
and some aliidavits prepared by au employee or two of our largest retail 
concerns here that show a wage of tlie female employees alone. 

Exclusive of the benefits that tin- employees derive in the way of humane 
treatment and other things, the wages run from $23 per mouth for cash 
girls to .$35 per mouth for slock girls, and they range from $10 to $200 per 
month. In addition they receive a week's vacation during the summer with 
full pay; they receive at Christinas the full wage as a present; they re 
ccive 1 per cent every month on the total amount of their sales; they an* 
never-—tlie wages are never deducted when they have to go out on personal 
business; when they become sick they are taken care of in a department where 
there are cots and nurses, and when it becomes necessary to send them home 
they are sent home in au automobile with proper attendants. X Imve two of 
these affidavits lo show ,vou that llie employer is not the heartless tyrant that 
he is sometimes pictured to tie; that he has a heart, and that he gives humane 
treatment to his employees. I have two affidavits from employees—one lady 
who lias been employed for 19 years, and the other for 18 years-—where they 
have expressed tlieir appreciation and satisfaction with the treatment that they 
have received at all times at the hands of their employers. 

Commissioner Wh\stuck. Do these advantages that you speak of, Mr. Zee- 
lmndclnur, in the department stores, apply to some particular department 
store, or is that the common condition? 

Mr. Zekhandkiaau. No. sir; 1 think that is a general condition that pre¬ 
vails in all lines. We believe, and l have not been asked the question, Iml, 
if you will pardon me, 1 will jusl give you au outline of our idea of the open 
shop. We believe that ilit* open shop—the closed shop, rather—is an injustice 
to the worker, the wage earner, and an injury to the employers, for this 
reason: That the establishment ims a uniform standard of wages without 
establishing a standard of efficiency. Therefore, you compel the employer 
lo pay incompetent workmen the same wages that lie does the competent work 
men. You take away from the Incompetent man the incentive to perfect him¬ 
self in the different lines, and thereby become a better workman capable of 
earning a belter wage tliun even the union prescribes. 

Now, take that as a fundamental principle, our employers are paying a 
higher wage in some cases than the scale prescribed by the unions. You take 
the retail clerks’ union as if exists m San Francisco to-day, and you take 
the unions ol' the drug clerks or any other union, and you don't find that here. 
Because the man who lias the energy and the efficiency to demand a wage, 
gets that without the necessity of belonging to any organized movement. His 
employers realize that. The employer is not going to discharge a man who 
Is earning—who Is able to earn and is of the value of $35 a week to him—$25 
and wants more, lie is willing to pay him according to his energy. That in¬ 
centive is taken away by the unions as they are conducted at the present time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Digressing for a moment. Mr. Zeehundelnar-- 

Mr. Zekhandei-aaii. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. You point out that the population of Los Angeles 
County has increased from 275,000 in 1904 to 780.000. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ill 1913. 

Mr. Zkehandet.aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Thai is an increase of very nearly 200 per cent. 

Mr. Zeeiianuei.aak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn't it? 

Sir. Zekhandelaak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, wlnit proportion, so far as you can estimate 
it, of that Increase of nearly—of over 500,000 people are employed industrially 
and what proportion, do you think, are employed agriculturally or horticul¬ 
tural ly? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. When you say Industrially, do you mean tlial commer¬ 
cially or purely industrially? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Primarily industrially—In shops and factories. 

Mr. Zeehandki.aar. There, unfortunately, Mr. Weinstock, we have been 
unable to obtain actual data regarding the growth of our Industries since 1910, 
since the Federal census. But I can say in a general way that the growth of 
the industries Ims kept pace with the growth of the city and the county. Now, 
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to wlmt extent the number of employees have increased industrially I am 
unable to state. I have sot some statement that Is based on general condi¬ 
tions, but I have omitted to introduce that because it is not In the form of an 
affidavit, and is mainly results obtained from hearsay. 

Commissioner Wf.tnstock. Yes. Perhaps tills would get us a line, a rough 
line, on that point. Your city has increased from 175,000 to 550,000. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Y T es. 

Commissioner Weinstock. During that intervening period? 

Mr. ZEEHANDELAAR. YCS. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Which would indicate a grow ill of 375.000? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. sir; flint is, in the It) years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Then jour county has increased 505.000? 

Mr. Zekiiandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would indicate an increase outside of the 
county of about 130,000? 

Mr. Zkkiiandeeaar. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T mean outside of Ibo city. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Outside of tile city; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About 130,(KM)? 

Mr. Z kt.itandet.aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, of this 375,000 increase in the city, roughly 
speaking, about wlmt proportion do you think are engaged in industrial work? 

Mr. Zeehandet.v \n. Of the increase? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; of the 375,000. 

Mr. Zeehandelaah. I should think between 50 and 05 per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Between 50 and 05 tier cent? 

Mr. Zeehandelaah. Between 50 and 05 per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, in round figures, Unit would ho about 
240.000 or 250,000? 

Mr. Zeehandelaah. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Engaged industrially? 

Sir. Zef.handei.aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Out of a gross increase of over 500.000. Well, 
now, I wish you would explain for the Information of the commission, Mr. 
Zeehandelaar, how the open or closed shop in any way 7 affeds the nonindustrial 
workers, how it affects the agricultural worker, how it affects the horticultural 
worker, and how it affects any man that is not employed in a shop or in a 
factory. 

Mr. Zeehandelaah. Of course, our association does not deal directly with 
those industries that you mention, but T believe that the same conditions pre¬ 
vail in those branches that prevail in the commercial and industrial branches. 
In oilier words, that the man who does not belong to a union can get just ns 
much work at just as good wages and at just as good working conditions as 
Hie union man. In fact, T believe that there is no such union, or no organized 
movement in regard to either the horticultural or the agricultural labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; Hint is true; the horticultural and agricul¬ 
tural workers, as a rule, are not organized. 

.Mr. Zf.ehanuei.aa a. They are not organized. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore, how could they he affected one way or 
1 lie other by the problem of the open or (lie dosed shop? 

Mr. Zeehandelaah. I don't, think they are. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, the growth along horticultural and 
agricultural lines lias no relation whatever to the question of the open and 
the closed shop, has tt? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No; only the knowledge that when a man comes from 
the East and seeks work here lie knows that lie is absolutely free from inter¬ 
ference by organized labor. That is the fundamental thought. He can come 
here and work. He can prosper. He can be happy. He can raise Ills family, 
and has all the advantages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the city of Los Angeles, is it known, has any 
effort been made to tabulate the number of so-called open shops and the num¬ 
ber of so-called closed shops? 

Mr. Zkehandrla ut. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any industries In Los Angeles that are 
closed shops, that are known as closed shops, where only union men will be 
employed? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Cun you name them? 
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Mr. Zeehandelaar. I think the overall ami garment factories, 

Commissioner Weinstock, They'are closed? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. They are closed. Shirt factories. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How about the building trades; are they onen <ir 
closed? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Tiie.v are all open. What I mean to say by open, of 
course, I believe that according to the best of my information, voii take the 
bricklayers, they are pretty near a hundred per cent organized. But the 
imppy condition prevails here that a union man works side by side with a 
nonunion man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How about the metal trades? 

Air. Zekhandelaau. I prefer to have that part taken up through Mr. Baker, 
who is more thoroughly familiar. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 see jmi are not familiar with those condition!). 

Air. Zeett atsdei.aar. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, you have handled this problem here for 
many years, have you not, Air. Zeehundlelaur. 

Air. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you give (bis commission the benefit of your 
Judgment as to whether unionism is a good or bad tiling for the worker and 
tor the Stale? 

Air. Zeehandfiaaii. 1 believe that I have answered that partly when I 
stated that it does not provide for a standard of efficiency and therefore does 
not create a desire on the part of the laboring man—of the union man, to 
perfect himself in his particular line, because there is one scale of wages. 
Tlmt does an injustice to the competent man because bis wage is absolutely 
the same ns the incompetent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ho you mean that unionism as you know union¬ 
ism makes for the dead level on (lie part of the worker? 

Air. Zeehandelaab. I mean that when you have conditions as they hate 
existed in tliis city where the union man works harmoniously alongside of 
tlie nonunion man, where he is not interfered with by the walking delegate, 

when lie 1ms no dues and assessments to pay, when the tends strictly to liis 

own business, raises his family, puis his savings in (lie savings hank, and 
puts ids little money in his own home, that then lie becomes more directly 
associated with the welfare of the community, with tiic progress and develop¬ 
ment. of the community than if he were subject to a call that may throw him 
out of employment for a sympathetic strike in which he is not involved or 
Interested. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you think, then, Air. Zeehandelaar, that 
liie worker and the State would he heller or worse off if unionism was wilted 
out ? 

Air. Zeehandelaab. No, sir; I won't go that far. Wo are in an age of or¬ 
ganization and federation. I believe that tiie union has a right to exist Just 

the same ns the merchants and manufacturers’ association, provided it is 
on the right lines for the uplift of ils members, one such as they linve in the 
railroads, the brotherhood of railroad engineers and conductors, where they 
Iisive a standard of efficiency. The way they are conducted at the present time, 
before a man must go to work, lie must have—if you have got the closed shop 
in force, lie must have n card Hint he belongs to such and such a union whether 
lie has the qualifications to belong to that union and aide to earn the wage 
sot by that union. 

Now, if you desire to eliminate the unrest, the strike, Hie boycott, and do 
absolute justice between the employer and employee, between labor organiza¬ 
tions and the public, then the only solution that I have been ever able to 
think of would bo a compulsory arbitration, giving the commission absolute 
power to enforce its findings. We linve tried to get a bill through the State 
legislature three years ago, but it was defeated through the efforts of organ¬ 
ized labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I take it, Air. Zeehandelaar, that you 
are pretty well familiar with all of the weaknesses and all tire failings and all 
the shortcomings of what is known ns unionism. Now, taking unionism as we 
find it to-day, in your judgment would the worker and the State be better 
or worse off if that was wiped out? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. I would not go that far; no, Air. Weinstock. » 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not wipe it out? 
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Mr. Zkkiiaki»xaak. No; I would not go tlmt far to wipe out tlie unions, 
either. They are here to stay. We might as well make up our minds; they 
have a right to stay if they are conducted on proper Hues, If they, Instead of 
creating dissatislaction, if instead of referring to the employer as “ hlg busi¬ 
ness " in every case, If an educational campaign could be started whereby it 
was shown that the employer was not a cold-blooded tyrant who Is after (hem 
like slaves, to get out of them all he wants to, and the last drop of blood, but 
that their interests are mutual; if they are shown that the employer is just 
as mueh interested in the financial, moral, and physical welfare of his men 
thai would lie to my mind a step in the right direction to bring the employees 
and employers closer together. There must he a bond there that cements them, 
and that bond instead of existing—there is a part of the press that seems to lie 
engaged in making the Itreueh wider and wider and creating unrest all tin* 
time. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, 1 take it, then, from your answer, Mr. 
Zeehundelaar, that you would regard it as had if the unions were wilted out? 

Mr. Zskiiaxiiki.au:. Yes, sir; to a certain extent I believe it would. I don't 
believe it could lie done if it was tried, and I think it would be very foolish 
io try it Iteeuuse they are here to stay. 

Commissioner W kin stock. I take it also, Mr. Zeehandelaar, that you regard 
the closed shop as an evil? 

Mr. Zkkhanoki.aai;. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Whin stock. Weil, now, if you believed that the open shop 
would wipe out unionism, would he fatal to unionism, and you had to chooso 
between these two alleged o\i J s—of wiping out tdl (lie unions on the one hand, 
wltieli you would regard as an evil, and the open simp on the other hand— 
which would you regard as the lesser evil? 

Mr. Zkkhamiki.aah. I don't regard the open shop as an evil. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. No, no no; i mean the closed shop. 

Mr, Zkkhaniiklaak. 1 regard that as a blessing. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I mean the closed shop. 

Mr, Zkkhamu.i.aak. The closed shop? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If you iaui io choose between having unionism 
wiped out and inning the closed simp on the other hand, both of which you 
regard as evils, which of those two would you regard as the lesser evtt? 

Mr, Zkkh AMiKt.AAti. Well, one is in couseiiueiice of the other. You can't de¬ 
mand closed shop unless you have got unionism. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Exactly. 

Mr. Zkkiia\ nici.\ vu. So one is tlie consequence of tlie other. I can't conceive 
of conditions whereby we lane Io ehoowe between the one and the other. Tlie 
clioiee must lay bclvvccn tlie closed shop and (he open shop. Now, we have- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Suppose it was demonstrated—or supposing you 
were satisfied that tlie open shop meant tin* death knell of unionism; that (tie 
upon simp and unionism could not coexist witli one another; that one or tlie 
other would lmve to prevail, which of the two would you regard as the lesser 
injury to the worker and to the Slate? 

Mr! ZKEHANDK 1 .AAll. Well, I mu opjaised to killing anybody or anything. I 
would sav simply in answer to that, Mr. Weinstoek, I would say tills. Unit 
wo lmve oil one side the closed simp with tlie unions, on the other side the o)mui 
shop. Now. we have proven to you by our development, by our genera) condi¬ 
tions here tind the closed simp—tlie union simp aud the union both can exist 
satisfactorily to Hie workingman, to the wage earner himself, and to the eom- 
immitv nl large, that both can prosper under those conditions. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In other words, your point is that the open shop 
can coexist with unionism? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. Absolutely; the ojien shop, absolutely. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Can coexist with unionism? 

Mr. ZuluANI 1 KI.AAB. Yes, sir; we have given you - 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, now, would that mean that the employers 
should recognize and deal witti unions, or should refuse to recognize and deal 
with unions? .... 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No; they should take and they do take a broader view 
of tlie entire situation. I know from itersonal knowledge that if a man applies 
for a certain position, either In the wholesale, retail, or manufacturing con¬ 
cerns the first question is not “Do you belong to a union?” or “Don't you 
belong to n union?” The first question is one of efficiency, “Where have yon 
worked? Can you do tlie work?" “Yes.” "All right. How much do you 
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want? ” If he is able to earn that amount of money be is engaged irrespective 
of his affiliation or nonafflliution with organized labor. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. 1 evidently have not made my question clear, Mr. 
Zeehandelnur. That was not the point. My point was, do yon think that it is 
in the interests of the employers and the workers and the State for the em¬ 
ployers to recognize unions, to deal with them aside from establishing the 
closed shop? 

Mr. Zekhanuelaak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Which means collective bargaining; or do you 
believe it is in the interest of the worker and the employer and the State that 
there should be no collective bargaining, despite the existence of the union, and 
that all bargaining shall lie individual? 

Mr. Zekhaniielaak. Yes, sir; I don’t believe collective bargaining is in the 
interest of either the employee or the employer. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Will you point out the weak spot in collective 
bargaining? Its point of failure, as you see it. 

Mr. Zeehandet.aau. Tlie weak spot is—again I have to go hack to my original 
find oft-repeated statement—that when you have collective bargaining, you do 
not take into consideration the personal efforts, the personal efficiency, of every 
mart in the bargaining. In other words, you treat for a large number of wage 
earners without any knowledge as to their ability and efficiency, or their capacity 
to give a fair day’s work for a fair day's wage. Now, collective bargaining 
ignores absolutely these points. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you understand unionism forces a minimum 
wage for the worker, or a maximum wage for the worker? 

Mr. Zeehaniiet \.\it. They force a uniform wage. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tsn'1 that what is known as a minimum wage? 

Mr. Zeehandet.aar. Naturally it is a minimum wage. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Is there anything to prevent the employer under 
such arrangement from paying (lie worker more than the minimum, if tie is 
wortli it? 

Mr. ZkkhANHE r.AAit. None whatever, but if tile employer should pay a member 
of organized labor in any manufacturing industry a higher wage than 1 lie men 
who are side by side and under tlie same conditions and under the same agree¬ 
ment, mini rally the man who don’t get so much inis a grievance and you start 
trouble. The moment (lie grievance is brought to the attention of the union, that 
Mr. Jones pays Mr. ltrown a higher wage, and is able to pay that man a higher 
wage, then as a natural result they reach tlie conclusion that if Brown can get 
50 cents a day more, the others are entitled to the same consideration. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You mean if (lie employer does differentiate be¬ 
tween workers and pays some more, that higher price becomes tiie minimum'’ 

Mr. Zkehandelaar. Yes, sir; it creates dissatisfaction among (lie other 
employee*. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Commissioner GarretSon would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Garketnon. Was the dead level in general really created by the 
union or by the employer in the llrst instance? 

Mr. Zekhanuelaak. Well, 1 don’t know wind jou mean by the dead level. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. That is the phrase you used, I think. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I used it. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. That the union established the dead level for all 
classes of men. I took—I undertook to copy your own phrase in the question. 

Mr. Zkehanhelaab. I believe that the employers’ and employees’ interests are 
identical. I can not conceive of a condition whereby the employer is prositernus 
through the efforts of ids employees, that when the opportunity comes and he 
sees that tiie efforts of his employees were such as to bring him better financial 
results and put him in a better financial position, that lie would turn a deaf 
ear for an increase of wages if it was just and fair and equitable. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. But tiie question is, before the existence of unionism 
as a power, didn't the employer do exactly the same thing you now hold (lie 
union has done. In other words, didn’t the union take its card out of the 
employer’s book, if it has done this thing. Bear in mind, I am speaking from 
tiie standpoint of a man who was an employee in one of the largest employing 
lines on the continent, and with 40 years of experience iu it. 

Mr. Zekhanuelaak. You refer to the railroads? 

Commissioner Gakbetson. How Is that? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. You refer to the railroads? 
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Commissioner Garretsox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I can’t answer that question better than to say that dur¬ 
ing tlie last, controversy with the railroads, that the employees had with the 
eastern roads, a representative of yours called on me, and asked what assistance 
I could give them, that 1 sent to the railroads the initial telegram asking for a 
square deal and to prevent It' possible a strike that would he disastrous. 

Commissioner Garretsox. You mean the western railroads? 

Mr. Zkkhandf.i.aak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Jarhktsox. I understood you eastern. 

Mr. Zeeha.vdei aar. No, sir ; western. I did say eastern. 

Commissioner Garhetson. The engineers and firemen here recently? 

Mr. Zkeh wdei.aar. Yes. sir. Our association was the first to send that tele¬ 
gram lo Chicago, asking for a square deal, and in every possible way tried to 
prevent a strike that would he disastrous to the employees and the railroads and 
tlie country at large. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Take those same railroads, as many of them as 
then existed prior to 1885. I am throwing ii back of where tlie union had in¬ 
fluence on tlie railroads. Are you aware of the fact that every man employed, 
v\e will say, ns a freight conductor, or freight brukeman, or engineer, or fire¬ 
man got exactly the same money .per month on every given division? 

Mr. Zeehamiei.aar. Yes, sir; hut now let me answer that. 1 don’t consider 
that your brotherhood of railroad conductors or railway engineers or railway 
trainmen conics in tlie same category with the labor unions, for tills reason, if 
1 understand right, that tlie labor union demands a card before a man is put 
To work, and in your organization iie must show efficiency before he can get. 
a card, and that is one of the factors in your organization. 

Commissioner Garretsox. That is true. 

Mr. Zeeiiaxmet. aar. So that therefore you have not the same conditions. 

Commissioner Garhktsox. Well, I know some people that call us a labor 
union, and some people tliai don’t. 

Mr. Zeehaniiei.a.m:. Well, jou are not. a labor union as the term is used at 
tlie present time. 

Commissioner G \rretsox. Hut this fact remains, that before we exercised 
any influence, tlie pay for the same class of men, no mailer how many there 
was, was at a dead level, was it not? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Therefore, if we now insist that if a man can per¬ 
form the services lie shall he paid al least the standard wage, we have only 
applied then exactly what our employers employed before our existence as a 
power. Would that not he true? 

Mr. Zeehandf.t.aar. Always taking Into consideration that when you make a 
demand, you make a demand of employees who have a standard of efficiency, 
therefore they can make a just demand. That is not the ease in labor unions— 
in controversies of labor unions. You take a strike for hours, for a change in 
working conditions, where an increase in wages Is demanded, that increase 
must apply to tlie competent and incompetent. In your organization you haven't 
got that factor. 

Commissioner Garrf.tsox. I believe I would have to insist on the right to 
define for myself and my own organization whether or not it is a labor union, 
just ms you define for your association what it is. 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Well, if you want me to look at it as a labor union, all 
l ight, I will do so. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Sure. 

Mr. Zekhandeeaah. Go ahead. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the last analysis, that is what It is. 

Mr. Zeehamiei.aar. All right. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Because it puts forth its efforts’to get that which 
ft believes best for its members? 

Sir. Zeehandei.aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Now, in regard to this condition that has grown 
up in Los Angeles, which you described—the increase of population and the 
proportional number thereof which are wage earners—that is one point I 
would like more information on. Now, do you assume that the manufacturers, 
we will say, of San Francisco—association men like yourself—are as fully 
aware of conditions that surround their business as your assoeiatlon is of con¬ 
ditions that surround yours here? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Gamiktsow As intelligent men, and ns eoiupoteul to interpret. 
Now, the 111101111113 testimony that was given before tills commission by rep¬ 
resentatives was largely to the effect- 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Was what? 

Commissioner Gakbetson. I.argely to the effect that in disputed territory or 
in certain-named territory, Los Angeles could invariably undersell San Fran¬ 
cisco, and it was largely stated that the cause thereof was the lower wage 
condition prevailing. Assume for a moment that that is true, and that you 
have been able to take disputed territory from them—you bear in mind that 
testimony came in many lines, as, for instance, the lumber trade. There men 
who were conducting a lumber business on an open-shop basis testified that 
they could sell no goods in the San Francisco territory, but they had a good 
market south of the Tehacliapl. That they could soli (heir goods, finished in 
their own mills, cheaper than the same goods could lie sold if finished in the 
San Francisco union mills. 

Now, if Los Angeles can sell cheaper in competitive markets and there is a 
large surplus of unemployed men on the const, would (hat furnish any solu¬ 
tion of tiie addition to your population by the increase of your trade on account 
of lower prices and unemployed men drifting hero and accepting a wage, that 
Increases your working population? 

Mr. Zeehan-dejaak. You are putting a hypothetical question there, that I 
will have to answer in my own way. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Good. 

Mr. Zeeiiaxuet.aar. The question is much a matter of supply and demand. 
Now. in San Francisco, that applies to labor as well as to merchandise. Sail 
Francisco lias been, as you know, dominated in every respect by organized 
labor. A man who desired to work there as a free American citizen could not 
find employment unless he would first procure a card in the union. Therefore, 
the labor unions there used their power to force upon tiie employers a scale 
of wages irrespective of whether die employer could do business' at a profit 
under those conditions. 

Now, what do we find here? ,Tust die reverse. We are not underpaying our 
labor, but we control die market to that degree dint the price of our production 
is lower under those conditions, and I come back again (o die fundamental 
principle, the efficiency. That the man who is aide to earn only $4 a day gets 
$4 a day with the incentive of perfecting himself in his respective trade, so 
that infer on lie limy get .$-1.50 or $5. The good man gets $4.50 and $5, but. 
in San Francisco you have a uniform wage that must bo paid whether the man 
can give an holiest day’s labor or not. That is where you have die solution 
between the costs of production. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Then your theory holds good as long as there is 
a surplus of labor? 

Mr. Zeehanuei aau. Not necessarily so. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. What, would happen when there are more jobs 
than men? Then wouldn’t lie po where the highest pay obtained? 

Mr. Z lo E ii A N 1 no r. \ a it. Well, when there are more jobs than there are men, then 
some employers would get their full quota and ail the men would get employ¬ 
ment; and where an employer is unable to get his full quota lie would have 
to go without It. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. And naturally the man who pays die higher wage 
will get wlmt men there are? 

Mr. Zeeiiandklaak. Yes, sir; hut no employer is fool enough when tie has 
a good man who can earn $5 to allow him to go because lie cun get 25 cents 
or 50 cents it day more somewhere else. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Then one of two tilings would happen in every 
instance where you wore not dominated by union establishments; you would 
be confronted with one of two things—let the man go or raise the price to 
what the other is paying? 

Mr. Zeehancet-aab. He comes to Ids employer as man to man, and he would 
say; “Mr. Brown. I have an offer with Mr. Smith at 50 cents a day more.” 
Brown would say: “All right, Jones; if you can get it, and you are worth that 
to me, I will meet It." 

Commissioner Gakbetson. If a committee representing a body of those men 
< nine .to you then, it would be man to man, and would tiie men he in better 
position, or would they not? 

Mr. Zeehandeeaab. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Why is your association in existence? 
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Mr. Zkkhandelaak. Our association is not in existence to urge anything in 
the line of lubor, as I have staled to you, and as I have pointed out to you. 
We are not in the same category ns the merchants and manufacturers you 
spoke of in San Francisco. ' 

Commissioner Garretsox. Leaving that out altogether. Just to accomplish 
a purpose, isn’t It? 

Jllr. Zeehamiklaau. We are on broader principles. We are in existence to 
promote the general welfare of the community. 

Commissioner G.vbketson. And you believe the general welfare can better 
be accomplished by a combination of men than by a single man or a combination 
of firms than by a single firm or corporation? 

Mr. Zeehandki.aak. In a general way for the development of the city itself, 
we do. , .. , ., 

Commissioner Gareetson. T* tlw* development of your section and city a 
more general question, ns applied to your membership, than the development of 
their Individual good, as they see it. is to a number of workingmen? 

Mr. Zeei i andelaak. I believe that the general feeling, the general attitude 
of the employing classes are us high, of as high a standard, probably higher, 
than any other community in the United States. That our merchants and our 
manufacturers and our employers stand together, first, for the upbuilding of 
this community, and have stood for that, anil their concerted action lias shown 
the results that I have testified to to-day ill regard to our material welfare 
and moral welfare. 

Commissioner Oabrktkon. But take the interpretation of the other associa¬ 
tion, not anybody rise's Interpretation, but the other manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tion'. Don’t* they differ from your conclusion as to the reasons of the up¬ 
building? 

Mr. Zkehandkt.aar. They nmy, of course, I am not familiar with lhat. 

Commissioner GirhEtkon. You would recognize their rigid to so differ? 

Mr. Zeeii \NnF,i.AAU. Well, I don’t know. 1 have no expression ns to any 
other organization. They are organized on different lines than ours. I can 
only speak for I.os Angeles. We have here, Mr. (Jarretson, a community in which 
everybody takes a pride. We have a feeling here of uniform interest. We 
are 'mutually interested. It does not make any difference whether you go 
among the working classes, the wage earners, or whether you go among the 
employers, or whether you go among ttie capitalists, this idea always prevails 
in Los Angeles, first, the welfare of the community. There is a sentiment here 
(bat has been established through years, and probably on close investigation 
you won’t find that anywhere else. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Yes; but assume an organization of tlds kind; 
for instance, you take the railroad men of the country. As a rule, they are 
proud of tlie railroad, both employers and employees, but they will get together 
and fight like thunder over the division of the spoils. 

Mr. Zekhandelaab. But you have shown your division of the spoils in general. 
I have shown you out of 257.000 depositors In the savings banks we have 
200,000 wage earners with average deposits of $408 each, so that we all have 
an Interest In the spoils. 

Commissioner Garretkon. Could not that condition equally apply to union- 
labor conditions generally, where those closed-shop conditions do obtain? 

Mr. Zeehaniiei.aar, But I don’t believe that the city of San Francisco has 
been able to give you a picture as we show you iiere. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. I don’t know that they followed tiint line. If the 
union was abolished—hear in mind I am hearing ill mind your statement that 
it could not be abolished. 

Mr. Zef.handet.aab. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garuetsox. That is, that in the ordinary course of events that 
-it was here to stay. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbkthon. But does the existence of n large body of unionism 
population both in your midst and around you have any effect on your wage 
conditions, or does it? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. That depends on whether they make a demand. 

Commissioner Garretson. How is that? 

Mr. Zeehandelaab. That depends on whether they make a concerted demand 
upon the employing classes. 

Commissioner Garrktson. If they maintained union conditions all around 
you? 
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Mr. Zeehandelaau. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakrethon. Does not that rertect in your own wage conditions 
necessarily? 

Mr. Zkehandki.aar. It must to a certain exfent; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Only one more question. Since the establishment 
of tlie open-shop iilea in Los Angeles has there been a general increase in any 
wage of any craft in the city? 

Mr. Zekhaniielaar. Certainly. 

Commissioner Gamiktkon. What one'/ 

Mr. Zeehandki.aak. That I can not say, positively. I can not testily to that, 
but we lime provided for witnesses in the ilifferent lines of trade and industry, 
and those witnesses will he able to testify in the respective lines that there Inis 
been a definite increase from time to time in the principal crafts, 

Commissioner Garretson. There has been a definite Increase in the whole 
craft? 

Mr. Zeeiia.ndei.aai!. Most decidedly. We have realized the cost of living lias 
advanced, and therefore the wages have advanced. 

Commissioner Garret,son. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? Mr. O'Connell would like to ask 
a few further questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your association declare in its constitution 
for the open-shop policy? 

Mr. Zeeiiandklaak. No, sir; we have not. In our constitution and by-laws 
the word organized labor, union, or nonunion—lliose are mil mentioned, for the 
reason, as 1 explained at the outset of my testimony, flint (ids class of work 
was forced upon us by existing conditions in 1900 or prior to that—I don’t know 
exactly the year. The fundamental principle upon which our organization was 
established did not contemplate the taking up of this class of work. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Does the constitution or by-laws mention the closed 
shop or open shop in any way? 

•Mr. Zkehandki.aar. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The reason I asked you the question is because you 
hold, if if is n fact, that the success of Los Angeles lias been based on the open- 
shop idea. I take it you are speaking for the association and not personally? 

Mr. Zf.ehandelaar. I go beyond that, Professor. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I beg your pardon on the “professor.” 

Mr. Zeehandei, \All. Well, Mr. Commissioner, then. 

Commissioner Commons. Agitator. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have been Called everything but that. 

Mr. Zeeh a ndel AAit. All right; I will apologize. I want to say tills: I will 
go further, mid I believe—you take the population of this city and if you 
propound that question to anyone outside of probably a few organizers—even 
wiili Hie rank and hie of organized Inboi—you will find opinions, the sentiment 
that Los Angeles owes its present prosperous condition, and lias for the last 
year, to the open-shop condition. T believe you will find a great mail} in the 
rank and file of organized labor bolding that position. Just as well as manu¬ 
facturers and merchants. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What T want to get at is whether the position you 
occupy is tile position of your unsocial inn. 

Mr. Zeehandelaau. It is somewhat ; yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have they taken formal action? 

Mr. Zeehandelaau. In wlmt way? Passing a resolution that (lie ojien shop 
is a success? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zkehandki.aar. 1 can’t exactly remember that, hut all our ojierations are 
based on that score, and the facts show it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then your association is, in fact, for ttie so-called 
open-shop policy? 

Mr. Zeeiiandei.aar. Yes, sir; witli this proviso, that when a firm becomes a 
member of our association, lie is not asked this question: “Do you believe in 
the open or closed shop?” But, knowing the policy, knowing the sentiment of 
the community, he becomes a member under the constitution and by-laws, which 
do not provide for either an open or a closed shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He isn’t Informed that the policy of the associa¬ 
tion is in the direction of the open shop? 

Mr. Zekhantolaar. No, sir. I said he is not informed. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Then, if lie is in favor of the closed-shop idea, he 
would be going into the association under a misapprehension of the purposes, 
would lie not? 

Mr. Zeehandelaaii. lie actually knows the matter of his own initiative. He 1s 
not bound in any way by the policy that might be adopted or by a principle. 
He acts in that condition absolutely on ills own initiative and own pleasure. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would he not he occupying an anomalous position 
on joining an association that stood for the open shop when he was operating a 
closed shop? 

Mr. ZEEUA.Nom.AAU. lie may disagree on that point always, but he realizes 
and appreciates the good that the association does in so many other lines that 
benefits the community that lie might be able to disregard some other point. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are you an employer or manufacturer? 

Mr. Zkkhaniiei.aah. No, sir; I am only u plain secretary of the merchants 
and manufacturers’ association. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You are not in business in any way ill the city? 

Mr, Zkehandelaau. N'o, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You have been some 14 years or more acting as 
secretary of tilts association? 

Mr. Zeehaniiklaar. Yes, sir ; 17 years. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wliat were you doing before (lint? 

Mr. Zekiianuelvar. I was ill newspaper work. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In newspaper work in wliat way -reporter? 

Mr. Zeeh iMiKi.AAii. Y'es, sir. 

Cmniissioner O'Connell. In Los Angeles? 

Mr Zeeiianuela Ail. San Francisco for 10 years with the examiner, I was 
legislative correspondent in the early days. 

Commission O'Connell. And uliat before that? 

Mr. Zeeii vndei.aar. Let me see. That is so long ago 1 almost forget It. I 
found employment in different lines. I had at one time a cigar store In San 
Francisco. 1 was connected for a number of years with ilie Fiesta here before I 
became financial secretary. Two or throe years in publicity work. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In this statement you presented from tile secretary 
of J. I!. Robinson Co.-. 

Mr. Zeeii.vndei.ar. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You stated the salaries paid by that company 
were from ¥2.7 a month to ¥'200 a month. 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I suppose you noted a vast difference between the 
number getting $25 and the number g'etting $200? 

Mr. Zkkhandet.aar. Naturally. 1 explained to you, and it is explained there, 
that tlie cash girls get $25 a month. Yon can't expect a linn to pay cash girls 
$200 a month. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. .No. Just for the record. There is one person in 
lids firm gets $200 a month? 

Mr. Zekiianiielaar. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And 25 gel $2-> a nionlli? 

Mr. Zeeiiandki.aai;. Certainly. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And 4 get $150 a mouth? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And 5'2 get $45 a month? 

Mr. Zeetianuelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And 1 gets $130 a month, and 34 get .$50 a month? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Y’es, sir. It just proves, Mr. Commissioner, what effi¬ 
ciency will do. _ 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes; that is just one reason I was figuring on. 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conn ell. That the efficiency, or the possibility of one out 
of a very great number reaching the high mark or anywhere near the high 
mark—there is only one all the way down getting the $200 a month that the 
possibility, taking the efficiency, of working up would be extremely limited? 

Mr Zeehandelaar. If you understand the inner workings of a large dry- 
goods store, as the Boston Store is, you will realize that a girl who is 14 or 
15 years old and simply has had a common-school education, is unacquainted 
with business methods or anything else, a wage of $25 a month as a cash girl, 
with the opportunities of perfecting herself—of becoming a saleslady and ulti¬ 
mately a departmental manager—has a future before her and is given an in- 
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eentlve to perfect lierself. You cun no! expect tt rush girl 14 years old or 
Ifi years old, who has no responsibility, knows nothing of the business, to lie 
as well paid as the saleslady. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You do not need to argue that with me. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No; but you make the point. 

Commissioner O'Oonnkt.l. I am making the point that there is only one at 
the top, just one out of several hundred, and that there is only another one nt 
the $25 and that all the way through there are only a small number out of 
(lie many. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. And there Is only one president of a railroad company 
or railroad corporation, there are not a dozen. 

Commissioner O’Connell, That is true, lmt there an* thousands of other 
positions. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Does your association take any part in State or 
municipal legislation? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wliat part? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Simply urging our representatives in Congress, in tlie 
State legislature, or in the city council, to advise (heal as to the effects that 
certain legislation will have on the general prosperity ol' the oily or of the 
State. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Has your association in Ms history supported any 
measures organized labor was Interested in, in (lie State legislature? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Well, X do not know that I can testify as to its entire 
history. There is a pretty long ways before I become connected with it. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkt.l. As, for instance, child legislation and the hours of 
laiior, and compensation. 

Mr. Zeeit \ndelaar. Yes: they have had the subject of child legislation, they 
have given it their support most decidedly. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you maintain a committee or lobby at the State- 
house during the sessions? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir: never have. 

Commissioner O’Conneh, Make appropriations for legislative purposes in 
any way? 

Mr. Zeehandei \\r. None whatever. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Any dinners or < rlehrai ions of any kind to which 
representatives of the State are Invited? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Not that I know of; no. Dili I suppose if we had a 
dinner we would not hesitate to invite the governor or the lieutenant- 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t mean that; I mean functions at which rep¬ 
resentatives of the senate and house are taking part as such? 

.Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir: to I nil nonce legislation; no. sir, at no time. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I didn't say to influence legislation. I till when 
legislation comes up that may appear objectionable to your organization, what 
method is adopted by you to prevent its passage? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Lawful legitimate methods. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Well, for example the workmen’s compensation net, we 
thought that was too drastic, and on several occasions I have met with a mem¬ 
ber of your commission, Mr. Weinslock, who represented the retail dry goods 
association, anil tried to formulate amendments that would give the com¬ 
mission less power and would make the measure less objectionable and less 
drastic in its general application. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And then what? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Then we appeal, by letter or telegram, to the individual 
legislators, either In the assembly or in Die senate. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Simply setting forth you believe ii is for the best 
Interests of legislation? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Y r es, sir: and give the reasons why. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand your position as representing your 
association, the position of the association, that the best Interests of this com¬ 
munity—and In that you Include the working people—is served by the complete 
inauguration of the so-called open shop or private employment. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. We believe that the open shop has been and is an asset 
to tilts community and has been probably one of tiie greatest factors in our 
development and in our prosperity. 

3SS19 0 —S. Doc. 415. C4-X—vol 0-28 
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Commissioner O’l 'onm.lt,. Therefore you are not in favor of oolleotlve bar¬ 
gaining, because collective bargaining can not take place where men are not 
organized. 

Mr. Zk.khandki.aak. No; sin<l therefore, because us I explained to another 
commissioner, that direct bargaining takes away from the individual the power 
to assert his efficiency, his ability to earn more wages than lie would get 
through collective bargaining. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Will you explain to this commission—yon have 
thought that matter out, and have .shown a great deal of interest—how it 
would l)e possible for the workman in Los Angeles, I he individual, without some 
method of collective bargaining or dealing with their employers as such to 
bring about a reduction in the hours of labor? Supposing it is conceded that 
eight hours was a day, or seven hours was a legitimate day’s work, how would 
the individual employee in l.os Angeles proceed to bring about a reduction of 
the hours of labor? 

Sir. Zeehandelaar. Well, I do not think that the proposition, as you state, 
(lie individual going there, would bring about a result. I admit flint, lint if 
tlie same employees would appoint a committee of three and go to the employer 
and point out to him whereby the conditions, that Ihe interests of the employee 
and employee are mutual to the interests of both sides, a reduction in hours 
would he lieneiicial to both, without risking the interests of the manufacturing 
industry, I think that something could lie accomplished without calling a strike. 

Chairman Wai sh. .lust a minute. At this point (ho commission will stam! 
adjourned until 2 o’clock. Mr. Zcchaiidclaur, will you resume the stand at 
that time? 

(Whereupon, at 1230 o'clock p. m , an adjournment was taken until 2 
o’clock p. m. of the same day, Tuesday, September S, 1014.) 

AFTERNOON MISSION -2 1‘. At. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

Chairman Walsh. Please lot us lane complete order, ladies and gentlemen. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. J. ZEEHANDELAAR—Continued. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. Mr. Zeehandelaar, you were explaining when we 
took a recess the method the individual employer would pursue to secure a 
reduction in tile hours of labor. And you explain Unit h.v selecting two or 
three men to wait upon the employer, and that was brought about by that 
method. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. That appealed to me as rather a method of col¬ 
lective bargaining, while it might appear small in number, yet it didn't strike 
me that it was the individual dealing for himself. 

Mr. Zkkhandei.aaii. What I mean by that is this, if you in that case—no 
matter what (lie number may he, the employer (rears directly with his em¬ 
ployees, instead :.f through the organizers or (lie representatives of organized 
labor, who sometimes don’t belong to the craft affected. In oilier words, if a 
man, if a committee of his own employees were to eomo to a man, to an em¬ 
ployer, and state their grievances, their objections, or what they want to 
accomplish, the mutuality of interests again appears upon the surface. 
Whereas if a dispute arises, for instance, among the carpenters, you may 
find on lliat committee that the employer is called upon by, you may find aii 
organizer of the bricklayers or the hod carriers, or a craft that is not directly 
or indirectly affected by the desires of the employees. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then, I understand from you that there is no 
objection on flip part of the employer to dealing collectively with his em¬ 
ployees? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I should say, ns a rule, no. Of course there are In¬ 
dividual cases 1 can not answer. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Poes your association require or has it required 
any member, or an individual association, or an organization affiliated with 
you, to put up a bond at any time for any purpose? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Never; emphatically not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For the purpose of fulfilling any required obliga¬ 
tion as to- 

Mr. Zeehandelaar, No, sir; emphatically not at any time. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Did you want to ask some questions. Air. AVeinstock? 

Commissioner Whin, stock. Yes. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Commissioner AAVinstock wants to ask some question* 

Commissioner AVki instock. In 1 h<» matter of ellieieney, Mr. Zeelmmlelaar. 

Mr. Zeeh a ndeeaau. A'es. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Is t ho statement that you made concerning 1 lie 
difference in etlieieney lad ween union and rommion workers a matter of opinion, 
pure and simple, or are (here records that ueeuralely determine llie ditlereueo 
between the ellieieney of the union and nonunion worker? 

iAFr. Zeehanoeeaak. That can lx* determined in a very short lime, tile matter 
of ellieieney, everything being equal; under open-shop conditions where an 
employer does not inquire as to the aliiiiaHon or nonafiiliafion of an employee, 
tile matter of ellieieney is detciTid.’ed within perhaps 24 hours. That is, a man 
who claims Unit ho is ellii ient and is able in earn Irma his employer (lie maxi¬ 
mum wage, lie can demonstrate thill in a very short lime. 

Commissioner AATcinhtock. Perhaps t didn’t understand your statement cor- 
reetly this morning, .Mr. Zeehnndelanr. I got the notion from the explanation 
that "you made that substantially, if yon take a union shop on one hand and a 
nonunion shop on the other hand, xvm king on the same production under the 
same working conditions, tliai ihe output id the nonunion simp would lie greater 
per man than the output in tin- union shop per i.i.in. 

Air. Zeehanott.x xti. No. sir; i didn't discuss ihe nonunion slam at all. My 
testimony is all directed to (lie open shop where we don't discriminate between 
union and nonunion. 

Commas.inner AA i.ixstoi K. Possibly 1 misunderstood .1 on, but I understood 
you to claim I hat llie milpid of the nonunion was higher than that of the union, 
heuause Hie ellieieney is higher 

Mr. Zeehandeex xtn No, sir: I recognize the fact shat in the ranks of organized 
labor (here are just as eltieieiit men as there are in the nonunion, absolutely. 

Commissioner AVti nstocic. Say, there are two men of equal ellieieney, one a 
union man working in a union shop and (he other man a nonunion man working 
in a nonunion simp of equal capm it.v, will tile output lie tile same? 

Mr. Zeeiiamiei us. if the ellieieney is the same, naturally il would be. 

Commissioner Weintock. A'nu think it would lie? 

Air. Zkkii\nhei.vail A'es, sir; provided, however- 

Commissioner AVei \ stock. There are liaise, Mr. Zeehnudelnar, thill maintain 
that organized labor stands for diminished output. I want to find out if that 
was your .judgment as well. 

AH. Zeeh xniiei.xaii. That is a mailer 1 ran not testify in, because we have 
no agreements. If you compare this eondilioii here as it exists in San l , 'r:in- 
eiseo where an employer is required to sign mi agreement, my understanding 
Is that, the output of the individual is limited by file rule of the union. AAV 
have no condition of that kind here. AVr are absolutely free from agreements; 
that is, to a general extent. 

Commissioner AA’eixstock. Then, with the explanation you now make I am 
left in this frame of mind—and let's see if I get your idea correctly AA'h.H 
you had in mind when you spoke of ellieieney was ibis: Culler the unionized 
"system a man is getting a certain wave whether lie is worth il or not; under 
tiie nonunion condition a man gets alt lie is worth, whatever tie may lie worth 1 

Air. Zeeh anuet.aar. A'es, sir. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. That is all. 

Chairman AA'ai.sii. Any other questions? Mr. Zeeliandetaar, you mentioned 
nil antipieketlng ordinance. 

Mr. Zkkii A ix oei. A Alt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA’alsti. AA'hnf was the approximate date of the passage of that 
ordinance? 

Mr. ZEEH ANIIEI.AAIS. 11)10. 

Chairman Waihh. Briefly slate what are the general terms of it? AVliat 
does it forbid? 

Air. Zeeha.nDEI.aa it. It forbids the picketing, as tile term is generally under¬ 
stood. Any interference with the worker who desires to work. AAV agree and 
wo grant any worker, whether organized or unorganized, the right to work 
,or refuse to work as his conscience dictates. 

Chairman AVai.sh. AA’ns your association instrumental in having the ordi¬ 
nance passed? 

Air. ZeehANDE 1 .AAit. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what did their activity consist? 
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Mr. Zklhaxiilla ail Their activity consisted in molesting the actions of tlie 
free worker, or tlie men who took tlieir places. 

Chairman Walsh. No; I meant what (lid the activities of your association 
consist ? 

Mr. Zkeh.yndel.yar. Oh. 

Chairman Walsh. In endeavoring to have the ordinance passed? 

Mr. Zkkhandklaak. Oil, I thought you wanted to know tlie reasons why we 
wtinted it passed. 

Chairman Walsh. No. 

Mr. Zkkhandklaak. Simply to have tlie ordinance prepared and asked tlie 
council to pass it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you appear before a council committee by a committee 
of your own? 

Mr. Zllhan’dklaai:. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there personal solicitation on the part of individual 
members of your association with members of the city council? 

Mr. Zk.ki{ani>klayk. Well, the members of tlie city council were approached 
on (lie subject. 

Chairman Walsh. They were approached individually? 

Air. Zkkhanoklami. Yes, sir; or collectively. 

Chairman Walsh, Was there an issue raised ill any political campaign in 
respect to it? 

A[r. Zllhaxiillaar. Not from our side. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, was it from the other side? 

Air. Zkkhandki.aak. I think it was. 

Chairman Walsh. And with the result Hint it made no dilTerono in the 
opposition; wins 1 I tip men elected anyway? 

Mr. ZKKii.YNiiKi.AAit. Well, that was not immediately prior to any political 
campaign, and I can not testify as to (he effect. 

Chairman Walsh. Was if a direct issue in any campaign? 

Mr. Zllhamilla ml No, no; not a direct issue. And while on that subject, 
I want to explain tlie political activily of tlie organizations bore. Now, we laid 
a primary election last month at which one of tlie high judicial officers was 
running for tlie appellate bench. Certain organizations, labor organizations, 
issued an appeal to the individual members to vole and work against that 
man, because that man while in the discharge of ids legal duties as a judge 
of a court hud sustained a permanent injunction in a labor case. In oilier 
words, the effect would have been to intimidate our judiciary lo decide against 
law and against facts and law ill favor of one part of the community, instead 
of enforcing tho law. 

Chairman Walsh. After tho antipiekottng ordinance was passed was there 
a protest made against it by any of the labor bodies? 

Air. Zt'Kti wnKl.AAa. 1 think il was; I think Hint (lie legality of the act was 
tested in court and a decision rendered sustaining it. 

Chairman Walsh. Sustaining it? 

Air. Zkkhandkla mi. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a referendum applied for? 

Air. Zf.liiamiki.aah. No, sir. And if you will pardon me, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to explain just how and why Hint picketing ordinance was called 
into existence. 

Chairman Walsh. Yery good, proceed. 

Air. Zeeha.ndelaak. Mr. Baker, who will lie a witness hero, will probably 
describe to you tlie annoyance and tlie violence Hint followed the metal trades 
strike. We are a peaceful community. We believe in law and order. We 
will protect the lives and the properly of anyone involved, Just as much organ¬ 
ized labor as nonorganized in every instance. The men who were working 
were harassed, abused, villiiled, maligned in every way iwssible, and something 
had to be done to prevent violence, and Hie only way to do it was to call into 
existence an antipicketing ordinance, because any act that interferes with tlie 
rights and liberties of tlie citizens at large is unlawful per se. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is that all the statement that you wish to make in that 
respect ? 

Mr. Zeeha Nile la a n. Yes, 

Chairman Walsii. Well, now, in what court was (lie ordinance tested; did it* 
go to tlie court of last resort? 

Air. Zekhandelaab. No, sir. No; I am not sure of that. I don’t know but 
wiiut an appeal was taken to the supreme court. 
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Chairman Walsh. Was it tested in the trial of an alleged violator of the 
ordinance? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Just glance at that, will you please, Mr. Zeehandelaar, 
and see If that is the ordinance. Some one lias handed it up here, and it 
seems to be copied into something else [handing paper to the witness], 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I suppose generally speaking that is correct. I have not 
compared it, therefore- 

Chairman Wai.sii. I see. Blit I suppose that can he assumed to he the one? 

Mr. Zeehaniieuvar. Yes, sir. 

(The ordinance referred to was submitted In printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. You mentioned something about a dispute about the brew¬ 
ers and their employees. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was approximately the dale of that? 

Air. Zeehandelaar. 1 testified to that- 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t hear it. 

Dir. Zeehandelaar. About May IS, 1010. 

Chairman Walsh. 1010? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wu.sn. In Unit dispute, did your association take part? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In what respect? 

Mr, Zeehandela Alt. We laid conferences witli the national organizers win* 
were here at Unit time to conduct the boycott at our oliice time and time again. 

Chairman Walsh. And wlml was the general nature ol' the demands made 
by tile union that caused the boycott? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. First, organization; second, a change ill working condi¬ 
tions, scales of wages, and so on. 

Chairman Walsh. Wages and hours? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. I do not know about hours, but wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally, wind was the result of the controversy? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Tile result of the controversy was that the boycott con¬ 
tinued for pretty nearly a year, and llirmmh the inllaenee that was brought to 
pear upon the San Francisco brewers—and they have a Slate organization, 
and I might say the losses sustained by the brewers here—resulted in a sur¬ 
render to the demand. 

Chairman Walsh. They entered into (onlrnels with them? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes ,sir. They are in effect now. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Mr. Chairman, before 1 leave the stand I testified this 
morning as lo the intemperate and violent publications that lead to unrest and 
dissatisfaction. And I desire to submit to the commission photographic copies 
of a publication that was issued here from room noli. Labor Temple, called “ The 
Armed Citizen," in which the people wore told that tlie ballot without the bullet 
is ineffective, that what can not be accomplished by the ballot must be accom¬ 
plished by the bullet. 

But I want to say, in justice to the labor unions in this city, that after four 
issues of tills were published, this man Murray, who appeared on the stone here 
as a labor leader, was told to got out and leave. He did leave for Colorado. 
But, at the same time, I think it will be of intorost to the commission to read 
these pamphlets and see what harm can be done by intemperate language 
distributed. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did Mr. Murray represent? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. 1 believe lie was an organizer of (lie machinists’ union. 
He was here for some time, a so-called labor leader. And Hie tenor of all the 
publications was In that line, to create violence, lie, for instance, wanted clubs 
organized to buy a certain style of Winchester that could be taken apart and 
carried in a suit case, and organize clubs where be says that while the consti¬ 
tution and by-laws allow a man to arm himself tlie intent of the constitution was 
misleading to create an impression In the minds of the reading public that it was 
more for the protection and to Induce violence than anything else. 

Commissioner Qarretson. Mr. Zeehandelaar, would you hold—bear in mind 
I haven’t read the document and never heard of Murray before. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. But for a laboring man—I w 111 use your own 
phrase—so-called labor leader. 
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Mr. Zeehanuklaaii. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. If lie preached this ilocl rine of (lie liullet, if tin* 
ballot did not get there. 

Mr. Zkehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garkktkon. llow would yon look at it it a so-called leader of 
employers preached exactly the same doctrine? Would it he equally iniquitous? 

Mr. Zeeua.miei.aau. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Gauuktson. flood. 

Mr. Zkehandelaar. Absolutely; yes; there is equality la Unit respect. Vio¬ 
lation of law is not justified on one side any more than on the other. 

Commissioner Gauuktson. Tliat is good doctrine. 

Mr. Zee H a N uEr.A a it. We preach it and practice it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, is there any other subject that has not been elicited 
by the questions tliat have been asked you by counsel or commission that you 
would like to volunteer testimony upon? If so, you may. 

Mr. Zkeii ANOici.A \it. I would like (o reserve the right, if the commission will 
permit, laler on if something comes: to my mind, if I might put it in docu¬ 
mentary’form or oral testimony. 

Chairman Wai.su. Very good. We will be glad, if you have any documentary 
testimony. Wo try to hoar the witnesses on important subjects in rebuttal. So 
that will be all for the present. You may stand aside. 

(Mr. Zeehandelaar laler submitted a map of the city of Los Angeles and a 
pamphlet entitled "Animal Iteporl of Ollicers and Membership List of file Mer¬ 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association of Los Angeles, Cal., 1908-1900.” The 
foregoing were in printed form. He also submitted various affidavits and other 
data which appear among the exhibits id the end of this subject.) 

Gen. Otis, if you will resume the stand, please. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. HARRISON GRAY OTIS—Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. If you are prepared with your statement, General, you 
may proceed with it. 

Gen. Otis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, here are cer¬ 
tain statements tliat 1 have prepared on invitation of the committee, made on 
behalf of the publishers of the Los Angeles 'Times, relative to conditions in 
tile local industries and traversing the system of unionism and nonimionism, 
respectively, in their hearing upon the question of industrial unrest; also the 
malarial conditions of Los Angeles workmen and the general prosperity of 
the city. 


Office of the Times, New Times Biui.mnu. 

Los Anyelrs. September 8, I!) I'/. 
To the United Mates Commission on Industrial Halations. 

Gentlemen: The principal statistics and other data embraced in the state¬ 
ments here presenter! for your ollicial consideration have boon drawn almost 
exclusively from the details and annual reports of the Times Mirror Co., cov¬ 
ering the period involved. The Times Mirror Co. is tHe official name of the 
corporation publishing tin* Times. 

Proprietors and business managers are generally and naturally reluctant to 
disclose inside information concerning the details of their business operations, 
and I myself share in that reluctance. Nevertheless, in this instance I am 
taking tilt* opposite course to a large extent for the sake of illuminating the 
industrial situation, which neither 1 nor my coowners and coworkers should 
keep you in ignorance of. 

Ol’ERATtNO FACTS, 

Payments to labor .—During the year ended September 90, 1018, the close of 
our last fiscal year, the Times paid for labor in the form of wages and salaries 
the aggregate sum of $039,152, lining an increase of $27,342.15 over the pre¬ 
ceding year. For the 11 months ended August 31, 1914, the aggregate pay¬ 
ments to labor in the composing room alone were $117,190.90, being an average 
of $2,510.50 for each of the 47 pay days embraced within the period covered, 
which will be divided into three classes, to wit: First, skilled mechanical 
labor; second, other skilled labor; and third, unskilled labor, the latter hearing 
only a trifling proportion in numbers, and the rest belongs to the other classes 
named. This is illustrated by the following actual figures applicable to a 
previous year. In 1912 the payment as to the first class named was $185,847.86; 
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in the second class, $402,701.52; and to the third class only $23,200.-17. The 
relative payments since 1012 have been substantially on the same ratio. 

During the 23 years preceding the end of our last fiscal year our payments 
for wages and salaries aggregated $3,807,034.50. 

Individual earnings of skilled trorkmcn. —The individual earnings of lino¬ 
type operators who work on piecework, which is the rule in the 'Times office, 
run from $5.50 to $7.50 per day of seven hours' work at the established piece 
rate of 11 J and 13 cents per thousand eras, respectively. 

Workmen by the day are guaranteed eight hours’ employment. The rates are 
given further on. The workday for the piece men varies necessarily somewhat 
from time to time owing to the necessities of the ottiee. Their working hours 
go tip as high us !) to 11 on tlie later days and nights of the week owing to 
the exigencies of the demand of the large Sunday issue. These earnings la¬ 
the piece are substantially higher than the average earnings paid liv the day 
or week for similar work in union newspaper offices throughout, the country. 
It has been demonstrated by years of experience in my office that the piece 
system for compositors on the daily newspaper is far the best for all con¬ 
cerned. it is better for the workmen, because they earn higher wages In the 
same number of hours than do union employers working on an hour, day. or 
week basis, which Is the east-iron rule in newspaper offices dominated by the 
typographical union. It is better also because it stimulates the number he 
could operate by a special ellort and permits him to rush, which practice is 
forbidden him in union offices; and is also better for the employer, because 
tile piece system produces more satisfactory results in less time bv reason of 
greater speed, celerity, and efficiency achieved. 

The piece system is the thing for n rush job like the production of a daily- 
newspaper on time every morning in tlie year. Any member of a nonunion 
daily newspaper thus properly directed stud manned by free, independent, loyal 
end zealous workmen, is able to demonstrate beyond question these important 
truths, to wit, that higher wages paid to fewer workmen and coupled with 
greater efficiency- and economy in the long run are practicable and possible. 
Besides there is the distinct advantage in the ease of nonunion establishments 
that the employer and the maker of tlie pay roll and the man responsible for 
the wage payments is left free, as he ought to he, to conduct his own office and 
its affairs within iiis clear legal rights, within his own proper control, winch 
can not; be successfully disputed, and also with that self-respect and contidenc" 
which should lie tlie owner’s own undisputed possessions, lie lias a free man's 
right to stand up to his full height in his stalwart manhood, face the world 
and his workmen, making no apology for his presence upon earth as an em¬ 
ployer. 

Different rates paid io skilled labor. — In the composing room of the Times ve 
established many years ago three different wage scales, created to compensate 
time work with tlie special object of inlying bund compositors and other skilled 
workmen aceerdirtg to efficiency and merit. These different scales were origi 
nally agreed upon in the year 13%, after mutual negotiations between the office 
and the men concerned, and (he several rates here first named were willingly 
accepted by tlie different classes working under them. This lirst arrangement 
was in operation without friction for several years before undergoing changes* 

Tlie rates paid for the particular classes of skilled labor here indicated were 
originally fixed as follows: Lowest rate 42 cents per hour, equivalent to $3.73 
per day of 0 hours. Next higeher rate 45 cents pm- hour, equivalent to $4,115 
per day. Next higher rate 47 cents per hour, equivalent to $4.23 per day of 
fl hours. Subsequently there was a reduction in hours and considerable in¬ 
creases in the hour rates from time to time until they were finally brought up 
to file present figures, to wit: For daywork, 53 cents per hour, or $4.25 for 3 
hours. For night workmen, 5(5, (52. and 75 cents per hour, respectively, accord¬ 
ing to classification, thus raising tlie night rates to $4.50, $5, and $0. respec¬ 
tively, per day of 8 hours. 

In establishing these different scales for hour, day, and week work, the aim 
was, as I have already said, to pay according to merit and efficiency. It hap¬ 
pens that, the Times laid in its employ for a long time several very faithful 
skilled workmen who were advanced in years, and while altogether competent 
for their respective tasks, they were necessarily less efficient than younger men. 
The office was averse to dismissing these veteran workmen because of lack of 
full speed caused by age, and therefore offered to retain them at wages which 
Ihey themselves willingly accepted, wages paid on one or tlie other of tlie three 
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<1 iff event bases first given herein. These veterans, however, then constituted 
only a small proportion of the entire force employed In the composing room of 
the Times. They were engaged on daywork mostly. 

Other pertinent facts .—Collateral statements have been prepared, and it is 
proper that I should make here a series of collateral statements relating ex¬ 
clusively to Iho business and conduct of the establishment during nearly a 
quarter of a century past. These several statements are therefore made to 
intentionally cover a wide range with the object of showing the operations of 
the different departments of our publishing business, and especially Including 
payments for labor, which, as I understand, is one of the subjects that the com¬ 
mission is investigating. 

Other figures are given for the purpose of showing pertinent and important 
collateral facts hearing upon the situation, and necessarily to be included 111 
the work of supplying full information as a basis for making up a just judg¬ 
ment upon present conditions, as well as upon those which earlier prevailed in 
tiiis ollice, with some necessary exceptions, but always under the nonunion 
system. 

Substantially among the pertinent facts and circumstances may he Included 
the strike of 1800. This was a strike against Iho Times l» its then union em¬ 
ployees on the 5th of August, 1800. Only a very brief recital of the facts, how¬ 
ever, and the circumstances leading up to the present status is required at 
this late date. 

The strike was suddenly precipitated by our union workmen acting in con¬ 
junction with the other members of the local typographical union not in our 
employ. The strike was ostensibly undertaken because of the refusal of the 
owners and managers of tile Times to yield to a demand of the local union 
that its members, or those of them in our employ, should he git on the right 
to practically displace the management in their composing room. They were 
required in the ultimatum issued by the union to submit to arbitrary, umvar- 
ianted, unjust, and humiliating rules and keep all nonunion men out of the 
establishment and advance forthwith to a fixed rate of wages and a guaranty 
of continued control of the union in the composing room, with a chapel at¬ 
tached. The strike came after a single day's warning and on the very eve 
before a publication day, with the hope and expectation that tin 1 managers 
would yield rather than miss an issue. The oilier daily newspapers in the 
city—three—yielded to the strikers—two at the end of a day, the other at 
the end of a month. The Times alone refused to yield. It stood gast and defied 
and defeated the strikers, it lias been a nonunion oltice ever since, or, more 
strictly speaking, a Printers’ Protective Fraternity office. 

Tiiis is a body of organized labor of the better sort, which lias no affiliation 
with either the international or the local typographical union. Members of 
tiiis reasonable and dependable organization have been chiefly employed by us, 
together with other nonunion workmen during the entire period since the 
unwise and unjustifiable strike of that long-ago period—a strike that was con¬ 
fessedly regretted by the strikers themselves. 

A serious boycott promptly fallowed the: strike, causing loss and annoyance 
to the ollice and some disturbance to general business. Merchants and other 
advertisers were systematically and viciously pursued anil proscribed for 
patronizing the Times. Some of them suffered thomsehes to become temporarily 
frightened. Others yielded to the industrial terrorists. Tiiis condition went 
on for a Considerable time, but gradually the merchants' recovered their nerve, 
and one by one took their stand against organized labor and industrial des¬ 
potism, the increase of which was then seriously undertaken in Los Angeles. 

Fear of an enraged and proscripted unionism largely passed away. Trade 
resumed its normal frame, and for years past Los Angelos inis been free from 
the domination of lawless unionism, I lie only sort of unionism that has been 
assailed by us. The employer, 1 ike us of the Times, never resents or assails 
law-abiding and fair-acting unionism, and very many unfortunate union men, 
deserving men who have been displaced, losing good positions, who might now 
be at work, possibly earning good wages bad the folly of 1880, tiie indefensible 
strike, never been committed. 

Earnings and operating expenses —During the 23 years for winch exact sta¬ 
tistics are available the gross earnings aggregated $18,445,519.41, and operat¬ 
ing expenses during the same period, the same years, were, all told, thirteen 
million- 


Chairman Walsh. Wluit were those years? 
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Gen. Otis. Tlie 2.'! years last past, up to September 30. 19J3. The operating 
expenses were—in which last set of figures are, of course, included payments 
of wages and salary amounting to the gross aggregate sum of .15,807,034.50, as 
already stated. 

During our last preceding fiscal year the gross earnings amounted to 
81,037,353.62 and operating expenses 81.071,000.60. 

Advertising. —In the nine years preceding September 30, 1013, the Times 
printed 490.013 columns of paid advertising mattei, with a gross income of 
$10,030,359.75 from Hint source. These figures are given for the purpose of 
showing whether the business men of Los Angles have been backward in sup¬ 
porting a pronounced, bold-speaking, nonunion newspaper, and shows whether 
they have been afraid to patronize the Times because of its upstanding posi¬ 
tion on the labor question. Coming down to the present, these figures are 
given: During the 10 mouths ending July 31, 1914, the advertising earnings 
aggregated $1,068,757.51. 

Circulation. —Aggregate number of copies circulated in the year ending 
September 30, 1913, 23,314,024; daily net average, 53,700; net Sunday average, 
80,770. Income from circulation during the same period, $420,054.29; cost, 
$323,152.38. Daily circulation (August, 1014), 50,0X2; Sunday circulation, 
01,038; average daily decrease over the same month in (lie preceding year, 220 
copies; average Sunday decrease, 0,411 copies. 

As in the ease of the advertising earnings referred to, these facts concerning 
circulation are cited to prove the claim that the Times is fairly popular in the 
community and fairly acceptable to a population, a vast majority of whom are 
men and women who work wiili (heir heads or hands, or with both. The 
circulation of the 'Times is substantially net and paid for, tlie “free copy 
habit ’’ not being encouraged. 

While paper. —Quantity consumed in the last preceding fiscal year, 18,507,604 
pounds; cost, $492,084.21. 

Diridrnds. —In (lie 25 years ending September 30, 1013, Hie dividend paid by 
(lie 'Times to its stockholders aggregated $1,599,970.50. 'This piece of inside 
information is not given boastfully or with any desire to parade Hie comfortable 
fact, hut is disclosed “merely as an evidence of good faith,” and for Hie pur¬ 
pose of showing that tho establishment lias been moderately successful in 
repelling tlie ravenous vulpine from the (hreshhold. During nil these years Iho 
Times lias received nothing in Iho way of gifts, subsidies or “windfalls,” but 
has legitimately earned all tlie moneys shown in this statement, out of which 
it has paid its way in every particular—and “ then some.” 

Destruction of the Times lliiilihnn .— 1 'This tragic disaster, which occurred on 
Hie morning of October I, 1910, resulted in a total money loss, as nearly as could 
lie calculated and estimated after the disaster, of a little loss than $509,000, 
offset by insurance (all promptly paid) aggregating $204,069. There was 
salvage in the way of presses, etc., rescued, to ttio amount of $49,000. 'The 
total cost of the restoration of tlie equipment destroyed in the mechanical 
department was $182,14.8.32, aside from the building. This is a sensithe sub¬ 
ject, and I made it very brief. 

The new Times Building. —Besides paying a modest dividend each year, ns 
already shown, and paying tlie highest wages to skilled labor, we had managed 
to save up something for a rainy day, and these savings were put away under 
the head of “reserve fund.” The rainy day, or more properly the fiery day, 
came, as already related, when (lie first Times Building was destroyed through 
the combined and wicked agencies of union labor conspiracy, dynamite and 
fire, with an aggregate gross loss of more than half a million dollars, and, 
saddest of all, the wiping out of 20 precious human lives—the lives of loyal 
and brave nonunion workmen who manfully stood fast at Ihelr posts during tlie 
perilous hours of death and destruction. 

More inside, facts—The- matter of effiiHeneg and economy. —As hearing upon 
this very important matter. I offer the following pertinent statements: 

1. The Times sets from 15 to 20 per cent more display and classified adver¬ 
tising, news, and other rending matter every month in the year than does any 
other Los Angeles paper. 

2. It employs a less number of workmen by 10 to 15 per cent, thereby prov¬ 
ing greater efficiency on the part of its nonunion workmen. 

3. It uses 32 linotype machines In its composing room, and our linotype 
operators, working on piece basis at the rate of 115 and 13 cents per thousand 
ems, respectively, earned an average last year of from $5.50 to $7.50 per night 
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.of 7 hours, while the union scale for the same class of work in Los Angeles, 
Used on n time basis, Is $5.50 per night of 8 hours. Thus it will he seen that 
the nonunion man earns more money in shorter hours of employment, and that 
(lie employer gets more work done with less equipment ami a less number of 
workmen than does the union concern; winch facts prove that conditions are 
better for the employee and better for the employer in the Times shop than in 
(he closed shop. 

•i. The Times pays nothing for work not done; that is to say, nothing for com¬ 
position covering space occupied by picture cuts, maps, matrices of advertise¬ 
ment set elsewhere, etc. The rule expressed in the following words has been 
iu operation for years; “No payments to any class of workmen for time not 
worked or service not rendered.” 

5. The average pay received by our operators would lie considerably greater 
than it is were it not for the fact that we are retaining many old men who 
are not capable of turning out anything near the result that they formerly pro¬ 
duced. 

(!. Our nonunion system has been so attractive lo outside printers that we 
receive very many applications from expert band compositors and linotype 
operators from far and near, wbn, being exceptionally etlieienl, seek to secure 
employment where efficiency and loyalty are rewarded; they preferring to have 
employment on a piece basis rather lima be held down to a flat hour or day 
wage in closed-shop oihees, where they must bullish all hope of higher compensa¬ 
tion, no matter how strenuously they may apply themselves. To illustrate; 

7. Not a few union printers employed in union or closed-shop oiliees in 
Los Angeles have from time to time applied to the Times for employment during 
the last 2(1 years. Recently too young linotype operators employed by another 
local ne\vspu]K»r applied to the Times for employment, stating that they wanted 
to surrender their union cards and become permanent employees of tile Times 
linotype operating room. When asked for their reasons for wanting to make 
a change, the spokesman for the two young men replied Unit lie was a fast 
operator, declaring 1 hat at Hie Times piece scale lie could average from $7.50 to 
$8 per night of seven hours; that lie had been located ill the union office where 
lie laid been working between two slow operators, who, even oil (lie Times piece 
scale, would not he able to make over $tl per night of seven hours, and that 
lie was tired of bringing up their average (indirectly) and earning their money 
for tlie “slow ones.” Ill oilier words, lie declared, that he and his companion 
were ambitious young men, and that it was rather repulsive for them to lie 
held down to the level of inferior working, with lio hope of anything better in 
tlie future, or any opportunity to receive compensation ill proportion to the 
amount of work that they were aide to turn off. 

8. The Times workmen are prosperous and contented—cheerful, lojul, hope¬ 
ful, and dependable. .Many of them live in their own houses, and our rela¬ 
tion with them are good : (heirs with their employers likewise. 

“ Ort/anncd ” Uihur—TUc “vloxrd s/to/i,"—Do I dispute the right of labor to 
organize’' No: I do nol, and never have T disputed it. all allegations to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In all (hose years of dispute, content ion, ignorance, 
delusion, and bad blend on tlie pari ol Us antagonists, since the year ISttO the 
Times lias never editorially attacked organized labor as such, or because it 
was or is organized. It lias steadily opposed and attacked Hie lawlessness and 
despotism of organized labor when il has shown itself to lie guilty of these 
grave offenses, which, unfortunately, lias been all too froquenlly, as the entire 
country knows. It is Hie offenses, Hie crimes, the despotism, and the monstrous 
and inherent spirit of monopoly which possesses and obsesses unruly orgmilzed 
labor so largely that I have assailed day in and day out. It is tlie systematic 
proscription by the unions—by many brunches of organized labor generally—the 
llree antagonism to free, independent, nonunion labor that constitutes tlie wide¬ 
spread and dangerous menace to personal rights and industrial freedom, and 
to the principal industries of tlie United Stales, (hat have alarmed thinking 
and patriotic citizens. Herein lie the great offenses to liberty and law, and to 
the true welfare of the country, committed with the amazing effrontery by 
“ organized “ labor so called. So, when asked w’hetlier I dispute the right of 
labor or of workmen of any class to organize, I say “No; provided the 
organization be on strictly legitimate lines—that Is to say, within the limita¬ 
tions of law; and, provided furthermore, that tlie policies and practices of or¬ 
ganized labor he consistently conducted within those necessary legal linos.” 

Rut when asked my opinion of the wisdom, the expediency and the actual 
benefits of “organization” iu the long run I answer In the negative not 
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believing In these affirmations. I think that free labor—that is to say, inde¬ 
pendent, unshackled, nonunion labor—is the true condition, and that n result-; 
to more good to the workman and his family, to his employer, to the trades 
and industries, and to the country itself than does union labor, even when law¬ 
fully conducted. Union labor demands a monopoly in each and all of the 
trades wherein it may secure a foothold; and tins demand is neither fair, 
lawful, practicable, expedient, nor beneficial when we take into consideration 
the true interests of all the people, including the workmen themselves 1 , the 
employers, the capitalists, and the industrial operators upon whom labor must 
depend for steady employment at fair wages; for it is steadiness of employ¬ 
ment-work the year around—that the workman "needs in ids business." 

Ktrikcs and boycotts ,—The evil of frequent strikes confronts all too fre¬ 
quently the employer, the workman, the manager, and the capitalist. It is a 
great evil. It retards progress; it disturbs (he industries; it interferes with the 
carrying out of contracts; it fetters and restricts production; it results in for¬ 
feitures and loss of money by contractors and employers; it begets needless 
idleness; but, worse than all, if harmfully ulfects the workman himself by 
throwing him out of employment, frequently against ids will, annihilating his 
pay envelope, and driving him and ltis family in too many cases to undeserving 
poverty and distress. 

All of these evils are avoidable, and it should never lie within tin' power of 
“organized labor ” to bring such evils upon other workmen as well its upon 
themselves through the baleful device of the strike. 

Any individual workman has the individual right to strike peacefully if lie 
does not like itis employment or ids employer. I have never disputed that rigid, 
whenever the striker feels moved to “move on." Hut when the strike is under¬ 
taken by masses of workmen acting in conspiracy and accompanied by violence, 
coercion, picketing, assaults, and the boycott, it becomes organized crime. The 
boycott itself is absolutely Indefensible, and both in its primary and secondary 
forms, lias been declared illegal by the United States Supreme Court as well as 
by minor Federal ami State courts. There is not, and can not he, any such 
tiling as a “peaceful boycott.” In the very nature of the case, a boycott, is and 
must lie lawless and unjust denial of the legal and personal rights of the person 
or tiling boycotted—one or both. 

Question. “Hut is labor not justified in organizing for its own protection?” 
If the organization lie lawful and not monopolistic, despotic, or proscriptive, I 
nnswer “Yes.” But it is so often deioid of these saving qualities that little 
or no real or permanent good comes out of present-day organization in the long 
run. Tito conllicts, the strikes, the bad blood, the assaults, the violence and 
sure idleness and nonearning results which are the laid achievements of the 
strike, make the wisdom, the expediency and practical good Mowing from the 
present-day organization of labor, when coupled with the “closed shot) '* ex¬ 
tremely doubtful, if viewed courageously, broadly, and judiciously. The losses 
in a general and protracted strike ! undertake to declare will when fairly 
footed up more than offset the gains through any advance in wages, or any re¬ 
duction in hours, even when these results are achieved, which by no means 
follow every labor battle, iso that the striker is a sure loser in (lie end. 

The rril of labor monopoly .—I boldly challenge the narrow and selfish labor- 
union policy of undertaking to monopolize the industries and gather tiirtii into 
tiie hands of (lie organized few ns against the unorganized many. This policy, 
besides being unlawful and unfair, is a demonstrated detriment to the whole 
body of American Industries. It is not limited industry and restricted produc¬ 
tion that labor as a whole needs; hut it is expanded, enlarged industries, and 
unfettered activities, coupled with increased production in all legitimate lines, 
that tiie whole country and all its people, workmen of ail shades included, are 
most in need of. The solidarity of the industries and tiie best interests of tiie 
country go hand in hand, they demand the same policy, producing tiie same 
results; that is to say. (lie utmost possible production, yielding the utmost 
possible wealth. Can industrial production bo forcibly restricted without a 
corresponding restriction in wealth production and the comforts of giant living 
which all worthy workers alike are entilled to? The broad policy of sound 
industrial economy demands freedom of notion, unfettered activities, atal un¬ 
restricted production in till industrial lines. 

The better way—Indnxtriul freedom. —As 1 contend and lane successfully 
maintained, free, independent, nonunion, unfettered labor is the true condition 
for the free-born, unenslaved American workman to live under. He bus the 
right to be free under the Constitution and the laws of his country free to 
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Hulk where and when lie will, in his own trade ahd pursuit, when engaged to 
any employer of his choice, and at such wages as the two, standing fare to 
face, may mutually agree upon. Such a contract has the full force of law 
whether written or unwritten. “Collective bargaining” is not legally neces¬ 
sary, though practically convenient at times. The independent workman 
aek'nnwledgcs allegiance to no union or labor combine whatever, and bows down 
to no walking delegate who may “ walk ” up to him in an auto and undertake to 
give him orders. He is not a “joiner,” and pays no dues unwillingly, and 
stands no dread of being brought up with a jerk by the walking delegate or 
the union for exorcising ids indefensible right under the laws of his country 
to pursue any honest avocation of his choice in a lawful way, fearing only 
Cod and the laws of his country. When protected by Mint authority, as lie is 
entitled lo lie, lie is able to secure abundant employment at fair wages, to sat¬ 
isfy ids employer, to avert idleness, want, mid distress, to win his pay cheek 
when the day and the month are done, and to support his family and himself in 
comfort and'self-respoet. And thus he has no fear for his future, and no need 
of (lie so-called “protection of the union"—an elusive thing, which is more or 
less of a delusion. He is a free workman, a free citizen, and a worthy son of 
the Republic. 

The union cord .—If any narrow-browed and hidebound unionist sends 
hurtling buck at me (ids chronic question: “How can the workman he sure 
of employment unless ho carries a union card?” I answer Mint lie has the guar¬ 
anteed right, personal, legal, and natural, to seek employment as a free man. 
card or no card; and if the despotism, proscription, and monopolistic practices 
of so many of (lie unions were prohibited by law, as they should lie, then tlie 
nonunion workman would have not-only an equal chance with the union work¬ 
man. but lie would have a boiler (bunco and more favorable opportunities, be- 
c:ntM‘ employers have become Immeasurably tired of being dictated to, opposed, 
nml controlled in Hie lawful management of their business mid their estab¬ 
lishments. and llierefore they welcome Hie coming of dependable nonunion 
workmen to take the places of unreliable, dictatorial, shirking, and striking 
union laborers. 

Once let the law-abiding employer he assured of the protection of the law 
against the violent strike and the indefensible boycott, which protection should 
1,0 his always, and may he counted upon to become a steady champion of the 
open shop, even if lie goes no further ill llmt direction. 

But more important limn the strike, the boycott, or (he rale of wages and 
their effects upon the employer is- the sure result of freedom in the industries 
to the workmen themselves. The independent, nonunion workman does not 
strike, lie does not boycott, and lie does not denounce, proscribe, and fetter 
his own employer by recalcitrant conduct. Ha v ing no strikes to contend with, 
no boycotts to" carry on, and no idle days to confront because of those evils, 
lie goes on us a busy employee instead of an idle one; he loses no time unwill¬ 
ingly or because of having been “ordered out.” Tie gets in more days of work 
ill a month or in a year, on (lie average, than does the uncertain, belligerent, 
mobilizing, and striking union workman; and at ihe end of a year lie finds he 
lias earned a greater volume of money during the preceding Li months Hum 
does the man who takes orders from the union’s walking delegntc and strikes, 
loses time and Ids Job, and disobeys the commands of the law even if he 
escapes its custody. Moreover, he lias saved money in other particulars. He 
lias paid out nothing for dues, lines, assessments, contributions, or “bitter 
Poor.” He lias a liome of his own, either paid for or in the process of liquida¬ 
tion'; lie has contributed nothing to the pocket of the leeching walking dele¬ 
gate.’ In brief, he is belter off because of bis robust, steadfast, stalwart, non- 
unionism, and is vastly more self-respecting. 

The Jolhi of inilmtrial fctterii .—I also openly challenge the wisdom, the ex¬ 
pediency, the legality, and the rigbtfulness of organized labor when coupled 
with its demand for the closed shop. No citizen seeking to earn his liv¬ 
ing by ills labor can lawfully be deprived of that right by the edict or the 
action of any private labor combination—by any authority less than the law 
itself. When such an attempt has been submitted to the test of the courts it 
lias gone down in defeat and dismay. Union men Way strike to their hearts’ 
content, if the striking lie peacefully done, but they can not deprive nonunion 
or independent workmen of the right to seek, receive, and carry on any legiti¬ 
mate employment under agreement with the employer. Cun a union work¬ 
man secure wages, make money, or dispel idleness through the preposterous 
process of voluntarily stopping work and getting his name off the pay roll? 
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The strike inevitably ends in enforced tuul newlioss idleness, diminished pro¬ 
duction, wealth destruction, and tiro deliberate throwing away by the work¬ 
man of wages not earned, but which he might have received had be only held 
onto his job. What folly this is. 

It is industrial warfare that directly produces those deplorable and unjust 
conditions. And I declare unhesitatingly that they are almost without ex¬ 
ception needless. The employer must lie free and his workmen must he free. 
The employer must thrive if his workmen are to thrive, all working hand in 
hand in the creation of industrial activity and production. 

Industrial unrest—what, is the chief producing cause of it? Not those peace¬ 
ful, rational conditions in Hie industries which I have bore depicted, hut the 
very opposite, the conditions so largely growing out of militant trade-unionism, 
winch, if it were able, Would m'ake (lie closed shop universal throughout Hie 
land, thus monopolizing, or attempting to monopolize, American industries in 
the hands of a few workers—less than 11 per cent of Hie whole body of labor— 
a tiling impossible, -i 

But these flagrant wrongs and undeniable evils are not all. The closed shop, 
the strike, Hie boycott, and the bludgeon, when summoned lo Hie aid of des¬ 
perate and militant unionism, as lias been done in countless eases, are notori¬ 
ously lawless devices, inevitably producing that industrial unrest which is now 
the subject of otlieiul inquiry. 

It could not he otherwise. It is the law-del'ying minority undertaking to 
dominate, coerce, proscribe, and persecuting the law-observing majority, which 
restrains itself because of its respect for liberty and law. These practices here 
condemned could do nothing less than produce industrial unrest. Moreover, 
such conditions result in no good to the disturbing unionists themselves. They 
put an end to employment during long periods of time, paralyze the pay roll, 
create needless idlenesss, disturb and disorganize Ihe industries, vastly dimin¬ 
ishing production and profits, also so essential to the property of employer and 
workman alike, to the business and to the Country. 

Thu true remedy .—The obvious remedy is industrial freedom—that free, !:nv^ 
protected right of all laborers and other workmen, without distinction, to law¬ 
fully seek and secure, without tax or toll, any employment of their choice upon 
even terms, and without restriction or interference by any private labor com¬ 
bine, or by any power whatever lower than Hie laws of the country or the 
authority of its Judicial and executive officers. 

Anything short of this is a species of industrial despotism, repugnant to tlu> 
Uolistitlition and the law, to the Declaration and to the natural rights of man. 
These great bulwarks of individual guarantee and defense must lie maintained 
by our free working citizens—by all citizens in fact—in the face of private and 
irresponsible labor leagues, orders and organizations, acting coutrawlse, unless 
we are actually prepared to sailer still more steps in t Ire direct ion of industrial 
anarchy, misrule, and unrest to he taken in these United States. 

Abolish union-labor monopoly, discrimination, and violence, the denials of 
employment to all nonunion workers, and oilier flagrant evils of the dictatorial 
closed shop, and there will result work for all at fair wages; accelerated pro¬ 
duction and increased personal comfort will speedily follow, succeeded by (lie. 
disappearance of the public soup kitchen and the elimination of industrial un¬ 
rest. The objection may possibly he advanced that there are not enough non¬ 
union workmen in the entire country to carry on its industries. No fears need 
lie harbored on this score. When nonunion workmen are given the protection 
to which they are clearly entitled under the rule of law and justice, there will 
come a mighty accession to tlieir ranks from the closed-shop camps, which are 
literally honeycombed with members who will break away when (hey once 
find that thpy can better their condition under the sound system of freedom 
in the industries. 

There will be work for all workers. The great industries, the mighty fields 
of production and supply, the measureless channels of trade, the busy hives of 
manufacturing and commerce and trade—ail will need to be manned by willing, 
eager, free, and unfettered American workmen, because the United States of 
America has work to do. Her workmen, tradesmen, producers, and people are 
surely destined to receive a loud cull to work for Hie world henceforth. Shall 
we not prepare to answer the coming cull? 

Conclusion. —These matured convictions of mine, based upon close ehserva- 
1 ion and long experience, make me doubt the necessity, flic efficiency and prac¬ 
tical benefits of trade-unionism ns it exists in tills country to-day when coupled 
with its demand for the closed shop. Until both shall have been radically 
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returned they will continue to he a menace more or less serious, to the greaf 
industries and to the country. As a Broad proposition, neither can be defended 
on national, just, and true economic grounds by either workmen or employers. 
Organized labor is not essential to the industries and could not make headway 
against free unorganized labor were it not bolstered up by monopoly, force, 
and proscription, frequently accompanied by violence and outright lawlessness. 
Though anything like a sudden change of the two systems might lie accompanied 
by some embarrassment to the large industries at the outset, the business sys¬ 
tem and industrial population would speedily adjust themselves to the new 
order of things, because it would surely prove to he a better order and a better 
system. 

1 am submitting I hose statements in writing by permission and upon invita¬ 
tion of the commission, through one of its proper oilicials, and I have aimed to 
make them as practical, direct, authoritative, and compact as is compatible 
with the nature and importance of tin* subjects traversed. 

TIvurison Gray Otis, 

/‘resident and (icncrnl Ntniayrr The Timet-Mirrnr Co., 

ami Ijdilor Los Angcteg Time*. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask some questions. 
Commissioner Gakrktso.n. 1 want to preface my two or three questions, Gen¬ 
eral, with the statement that my organization is an organization composed of 
pieceworkers wholly. That there is not an instance on record where that 
organization has ever requested an employer to discriminate against a nonunion 

man. Therefore, it is from lhat standpoint- 

Gen. Otis. That organization is exceptional, and 1 am glad to know it. 
Commissioner Garketson. It may he exceptional in that direction, but those 
are the facts and they are easily proved. You speak of the respect to which an 
employer is entitled as a free and independent limn. 

Gen. Otis, lie is. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Is lie entitled to any respect ns an employer unless 
ne measures up to the standard of what tin employer should be—if unjust em¬ 
ployer, is lie entitled to any respect? 

Gen. Otis. Certainly not. No unjust man is entitled to respect. 1 am as¬ 
suming employers with good motives and good actions, and they are cm it led to 
respect and are not slaves in the presence of their workmen. They are not 
compelled to yield everything that is demanded of them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, in reality, they are entitled to respect be¬ 
cause of the fair t real men t they accord and not simply because they arc em¬ 
ployers? 

Gen, Otis. Well, they are entitled to respect as employers because they 
occupy an important place in industry and because they perform an important 
work and perform on important service to the men under them. 

Commissioner Garretson. And it is in proportion to how well they measure 
up in that inqsirtant respect, that you hold they are entitled to the respect not 
only of their own class but every other? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, s.r; no dispute about that. I have not disputed it. 
Commissioner Garretson. What lias been the history of picceworklng in the 
past as between employee and employer? 

Gen. Otis. Well, the piece system is not applicable to a great number of em¬ 
ployments. In fact, it is applicable only, t think, to a minor number of employ¬ 
ments. 

Commissioner G vrketson. Isn't piecework—hasn'nt the attempt been made to 
partially establish piecework almost exclusively in the metal trades, for 
instance? 

Gen. Otis. 1 mu not acquainted with that. 

Commissioner Garretson. lint where it lias been established, what lias been 
Its history in regard to establishing the amount of efficiency that could lie se¬ 
cured from the faster man and then making that the standard or minimum for 
nil, in fixing the price? 

Gen. Otis. 1 have endeavored to show that that Isn’t fair. A man should he 
paid according to his earnings. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hasn’t that been the history of piecework in the 
various crafts where it has been established? 

Gen. Otis. I am not prepared to answer that. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Now, to show you the tendency in that direction: 
You heard the witness who preceded you on the stand refer to a little threatened 
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* trouble between the engineers ami iirenien of the whole western territory in 
dealing with their management, in which the employers’ association here, or 
manufacturers’ and merchants' association, was applied to exercise its friendly 
offices by the sending of a telegram. Do you know what was the impelling 
cause of trouble in that disagreement, bearing in mind the disagreement is 
passed by now, we have signed an agreement to arbitrate. 

Gen. Otis. I didn’t get that question. 

Commissioner Garketson. You know there was trouble threatened in the rail¬ 
roads in the western part of I ho. country three or four weeks ago? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garhf.tson. 1)o you know nhul was tlit- basic cause of the 
trouble ? 

Gen. Otis. Well, I know it was tlie usual disagreement that occurs between 
employer and employee, the employee making demands that the employers were 
not willing to concede. 

Commissioner Garketson, Are you aware of (lie fact that there was an at¬ 
tempt to substitute the day system for the piecework system that lias operated 
On tlie railroads of this continent for 20 tears; that lids was the real stumbling 
block? 

Gen. Otis. I did not know Hint. 

Commissioner Gaiiulthon. Are you aware that the whole trainmen, the engi¬ 
neering force, of the continent, is paid on what is known as the time-homo, 
system? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir; 1 know in a general way. 

Commissioner Garketson. And it was the effort to abolish that time-bonus 
system that brought about I lie disagreement between those crafts. Could you 
Interpret that any other way than just along the line I have named? Twenty 
years of efficiency under the bonus system is now to be used to establish a 
day wage which would bring the men less earnings. 

Gen. Otis. Possibly the Iiours are reduced. 

Commissioner Garketson. How is that? 

Gen. Otis. Possibly the hours are reduced in the proposed new system, ittd 
that would affect the question directly. 

Commissioner Garketson. Is what? 

Gen. Otis. Possibly the hours were lo he reduced under the new system. 

Commissioner Gauhetson. T'ndcr (lie time-bonus system hours necessarily 
enter Into it. He is given a bonus of time if lie performs a certain stunt In 
less than the ordinary time that will bo required, and it was tile effort oil the 
part of the company to abolish that that brought about this deadlock that 
was referred to. 

Now, are not the railroads—possibly the largest single employer on the 
continent, the railways—and if that is the ease, would not the attitude of that, 
the largest employing body, dealing collectively, lie a general example of the 
consensus of opinion of the average employer? 

Gen. Otis. It would hardly apply to oilier employments, because the con¬ 
ditions are different in other employments and the views of the managers are 
different and their processes anil methods are different; necessarily so. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. I judge you are an absolute believer In the 
supremacy of the law? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir; I am. 

Commissioner Garketson. Providing the laboring men, organized or unor¬ 
ganized, cause or enact laws, been use in the enactin' ill of laws they have usually 
acted as u unit, whether they have in industrial matters or not—if following 
up the policy of the ballot and not of the bullet, should enact laws that brought 
about tlie domination of those tilings that (he laboring men think is good for 
them, at least, what would your attitude lie toward those laws? 

Gen. Otis. Pardon me. Will you state that once more? I am sorry to ask 
you to do it. 

Commissioner Gauhetson. Tf using the ballot the men who labor- 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. It don’t matter whether union or nonunion brought 
about the very condition which you criticize ns having been brought about by, 
union labor, or tried to be brought about by union labor, do secure the enact¬ 
ment. of laws which made all these tilings you complain of, legal, what would 
be your attitude toward that law? 

Gen. Otis. I would suffer along with tlie rest until tlie law was repealed. 
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Commissioner Gakrktnon. And if it was repealed, your subjection to it 
would l>e liual? 

(ion. Otis. I would continue to suffer. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. Now, tins is a question of opinion. You take the 
laws of the world that were enacted covering the relations between master and 
servant, the laws of the world—we will draw the line 50 years ago- 

Gen. Otis. Isn't that rather remote? 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. How is that? 

Gen. Otis. 1 mn't you think your questions arc rather remote? We are deal¬ 
ing with I lie present. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. I have hoard we are dealing with both the present 
and the future, and I hate seen it inscribed by some men other than in the 
labor union, that say you judge tiie future by the past. That is what makes 
me base the question there. The laws of the world governing the relation of 
master and sen ant have been in the past enacted by the influence of the em¬ 
ployers, have they not? 

Gen. Otis. I think so. We are advancing as rapidly as we can from the 
darkness of the past. Wo are working at it. 

Commissioner G.uuietkox. I am going to get whore we have advanced in a 
minute, What I want to get you to do is this: Isn’t it possible that the thinking 
laboring man now feels toward existing laws, just as you have expressed your¬ 
self you would feel toward the law that you would suffer under, that he is 
suffering under it until ho could amend it? 

Gen. Otis. That is the duty of every law-abiding man. 

Commissioner Gakiietkox. It is their rigid. 

Gen. Otis. It is his duty to stand fast and stand under a law until it is 
repealed: and there is no speeial virtue in a workingman doing that, or no 
special virtue in a capitalist doing that. 

Commissioner Gahisetkon. Not any special virtue, but it is Ids undoubted and 
inherent rigid to do it if he can, isn’t it? 

Gen. Oils. His inherent right to do what? 

Cnimnissinner G uihetson. To secure legislation along (lie line he desires? 

Gen. o its; No question about that. You don't need to question me on that. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. The present Social legislation, so called, or union¬ 
ism legislation, that lias been passed by the various States or the Nation 
within the past 15 or -0 years, lias it been secured b.v the united action of the 
laboring man largely or by the united action of the employers largely? 

Gen. Oris. Neither. 

Commissioner Gahiiktsox. Neither. 

Gen. Otis. It lias boon secured by the average good motives and good prin¬ 
ciples of the community at large. Fair men throughout the country embracing 
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men of both classes. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. Who is to blame for (lie enactment—I am going 
to take the most glaring instance—who is to blame for the enactment of what 
is described very often by its opponents as the class legislation of the Clayton 
Act? Who lies cither the condemnation of having secured it or the glory of 
having secured it, according to the viewpoint of the criUcim-? isn't it labor? 

Gen. Oris. I believe so. 

Commissioner G vkketmix. Isn't, that fairly representative of many of the 
so-eailed enactments? The compensation law, for instance, like tile one ill your 
own Stale. 

Gen. Otis. I will say generally on that point, so as to save you from asking 
me too many questions- 


Commissioner G uuietsox. Yes, sir. 

Geo. Otis. I will sa.v generally any law procured by any class which is in 
itself unjust and discriminatory and unjust to another class is not to be 
justified. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. lint if it Is in existence Is it to be bowed to? 


1 Gen. Otis. Is it to be what? 

j Commissioner G uiketson. Bowed to and lived up to by nil? 

Gen. Otis. Yes, sir. I believe In the sentiment of Gen. Grant who said if a 
law is odious let it stand until it is repealed, and repeal it as soon as possible. 

l Commissioner Gaiuietson. But conform until you do repeal it? 

I Gen. Otts. Yes, sir; no doubt about that. 

F Commissioner Gaiuietson. Just one other question, that is in regard to what 
labor has done in the matter of the betterment—what labor organizations have 
done for wages. 1 am going to ask you in your own craft. In the past 25 
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years or so the composing-room men ami those allied therewith have been 
organized generally, have they not? Wlmt Is known as the allied printing 
trades. What have they done in the betterment of wages in 25 years for their 
men? Increase of the sum pnld and shortening of hours? 

(Jen. Otis. I can’t answer for the allied printing trades or tin- union side of 
the question. I cun answer for ourselves. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then for yourselves. 

Gen. Otis. I have already answered. 

Commissioner Gabrutson. What is the per rent of increase to the individual 
man in any one of those trades? The compositor, what is the comparison be¬ 
tween what he was earning 25 years ago, or wliat he was paid 25 years ago, 
and wliat he is paid to-day? 

(Jen. Otis. Twenty-five per cent. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. Twenty-five per cent? 

Gen. Otis. Somewhere in that vicinity. 1 van figure it out for you. 

Commissioner Garrktkon. Now, in regard to another craft where there lias 
been no organization, also connected with a paper. How much increase" in the 
same period lias there been in the pay of newspaper reporters, who are not 
in tills country, I think, organized? I only know one or two places where they 
are, or a few places. 

Gen. Otis. M,v answer to that would lie very general, and T am not—I could 
not pretend to- 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, wlmt is the general going pay for them then 
and now? 

Gen. Otis. I should say 15 to 25 pet- cent in the 25 years of my experience. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. You think they have advanced as fast as the 
organized trades? 

Gen. Otis. I should say very nearly. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. From your experience is that true of organized 
and unorganized labor in general? 

Gen. Otis. Well, as I have stated generally and repeat, high wages on a non¬ 
union basis are entirely possible. They are paid to efficient workmen under 
conditions where the proprietor and ills men come together with a good mutual 
understanding, and where there is no restriction on the proprietor paying—no 
restriction on the efficient workman demanding extra pay, and no restriction on 
the proprietor paying it. In other words, the classifications are more dis¬ 
tinct and more pronounced ill nonunion labor than they can he under union 
labor. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. Well, are those classifications as a rule downward 
or upward? 

Gen. Otis. Well, I think they are upward. T ran answer for ourselves that 
they are upward. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. There I would ask as to the generality of it, not 
for your own establishment. 

Gen. Oris. Tu the nature of the ease, sir, T could not answer tlint. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, wouldn't any oilier plan lie a little like an 
answer a gentleman gave In Frisco the other day, a very large employer and a 
strong—well, I will call him an open-shop man. That will describe him to you. 
I asked him the question, in regard to another matter, if organized employers 
had ever done a certain thing, and lie said it was not human nature that they 
should. Now, isn’t It human nature that if the limitations are not on the 
employer, that are placed there in greater or loss degree by organized labor, 
that he would—the average man, because the workman and the employer is 
usually made of the same day—Isn’t It human nature that ho would take the 
opposite view of the man himself and naturally classify downward tnstettfl of 
upward? 

Gen. Otis. Well, the best answer to that, sir, is that the great law of supply 
and demand governs and should govern. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Don’t supply and demand always fall to govern 
when there Is an oversupply of one of the factors? The testimony shows that 
there Is a hundred thousand men here- 

Gen. Otis. Well, If there is an oversupply, wages go down. No use to dis¬ 
pute that. 

Commissioner Gabretson. What? 

Gen. Otis. If ther* Is an oversupply, wages go down. Tf there is an under¬ 
supply, wages go up. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6-26 
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Commissioner Garretson. There you have it. And tiiere has been a great 
many instances where Ihe influences of labor have kept it from going down 
beyond a certain mark when there happened to be an oversupply of labor, have 
there not? 

Gen. Oris. I think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is really the very object of one form of labor, 
is It not—organized labor? 

Gen. Otis. What you want to get at Mr. Garretson, I can see, Is a question 
which I have already answered candidly. I said I didn't oppose the organiza¬ 
tion of labor. I oppose its violence. I oppose the closed shop. They can 
organize as much as they please, but if they use violent methods, restrictive 
methods, proscriptive methods, anil keep the other man from working, then it 
is wrong, grossly wrong. 

Commissioner Garretson. It resolves itself Into this- 

Gen. Otis. For instance, I have an equal right with you- 

Commissioner Garretson. How is that ? 

Gen.’ Otis. I have an equal right with you to go into the railroad business. 

Commissioner Garretson. Sure. 

Gen. Otis. And try to get a job. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Gen. Otis. If I got tin* Job, I would lose it and you would keep yours. 

Commissioner Garretrox. Why? 

Gen. Oris. Because I would not he competent for it. You would keep your 
job because you have been at it so long. 

Commissioner Garretson. You would probably be even higher up if you had 
started when T did. 

Gen. Otis, llow? 

Commissioner Garretson. You would probably he even higher up if you had 
started when [ did. 

Gen. Otis. I could make the attempt now. i would not get the Job. And if 
Jjdid get Ihe job, I would lose it. 

Commissioner Garretson. But while you did. id me tell you tins, you would 
work for just ns much money as I did under the railway system- 

Gen. Otis. Well—— 

Commissioner Garretson.. If you could do it at all. 

Gen. Otis. That might be the best system. I lliink I lie railroad company 
would be a great fool for paying me as much as they paid you. 

Commissioner Garretson. As a pieceworker, if you could do it at alt, you 
would get the same money I did. 

Gen. Otis. These questions are very useless. They don’t lead anywhere. 

Commissioner Guuiktson. Well, ibis one may get somewhere. [Laughter.j 

Chairman Walsh. Let us have order. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn't organization, or liasu'1 organization been tile 
law of mail since they first found out that two men could roll a stone that one 
could not? 

Gen. Otis. Why, I think so; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commission!- Weinstock wants in ask a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I wanted to make sure. General, that I understood 
your attitude in the matter of labor. Wliat I gathered from the reading of 
your statement was tilts: That you believe that labor lias the rigid—tin* moral 
and the legal right—to organize. 

Gen. Otis. I said so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That you- 

Gen. Oris. After it is organized it should stay legal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Gen. Otis. Stay law-abiding. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Gen. Otis. Continue law-abiding in its practices. 

Commission Weinstock. Exactly. 

Gen. Otis. And unless it does then it is objectionable. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your opposition is not to unionism, but to unlayv- 
ful unionism? 

Gen. Otis. Certainly. Yes, sir. Hus been always. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And yet I further gathered from your statement, 
General, that you think labor is unwise in organizing; that organization has 
not accomplished anything for it. 
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(Jen. Otis. It is unwise when the organization is coupled with restrictions 
uml with the closed shop, because the great thing is to have everybody at work. 
Everybody that wants to work in this country should have a chance to work 
under fair conditions and under equal conditions in order that all may thrive, 
in order that production should he very great, maybe immense, and wealth lie 
produced on a large scale. 

Commissioner VI'kinstock. And is it, then, us the result of your experience 
and observation, General, that tlie organization that is a successful organiza¬ 
tion can go Imml in hand with the open shop? 

Gen. Oris. I doubt it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You think not? 

Gen. Otis. No. For the reason that if organization is not accompanied by 
the closed simp and by violence and proscription, it goes to pieces—sure to go 
to pieces. If all men work on the same basis and receive the same wages, thou¬ 
sands of union men would not stay in the union. They would give up iiieir 
cards, and they would stop paying dues, and they would stop paying assess¬ 
ments, and they would stand up in their manhood and say: "I am an inde¬ 
pendent American citizen, and 1 have a right to work, and 1 will take a chance 
with my employer.” 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then, it is jour opinion that the union can only 
exist where the closed simp exists? 

Gen. Oris. That is substantially my opinion. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Gen. Otis, i think that- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Of course, by the closed shop - 

Gen. Otis. I think this, however. Ja order to make myself understood, I 
think that if the union had male of these evils attached to it that it would 
have a chance to exist, because necessarily there are some employers that 
would say: •• Well, we will stick to the union. Wo will stick to the old union, 
especially ns it has reformed.” Ami ill Unit way. there being no proscription of 
tlie union, either by empoyers or by the mammon men, the union would have 
its chance, its opportunity', and, if it could demonstrate it could do belter work 
at the same wages, many union men would lie employed, ami many nonunion 
men would me employed. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I want to make sure, General, tliht you amt I 
define 11m words “dosed shop” in the same way. Ily a closed simp 1 under¬ 
stand a shop where only union men are employed. 

Gen. Otis. That is it; exactly. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Where a nonunion man is not retained? 

Gen. Otis. No. lie is kept out; denied his rights to that extent. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, now. would you call the railroads—that is. 
the employment where they employ conductors and engineers and firemen and 
brukemen—are they operated under the closed shop or the open shop? In other 
words, so far as you know, do the railroad managers resedvo to themselves the 
rigid, to employ any man that applies, union or nonunion, or must they employ 
only union men? 

Gen. Otis. Well, botii practices prevail, itiglit here ill this city there is a 
railway line- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. 1 am speaking of steam railways now, 

(Jen. Otis. Well, I am speaking of the local, which won't lane a union man 
on account of trouble that they hud herololore, and they seem to gel along 
beautifully. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. 1 may lie misinformed, but 1 have been under the 
impression that in the railway—in the steam railways all over the country the 
managers reserve the right and are practically given .the right by the unions 
to employ whomsoever they plese, union or nonunion. 

Gen. Oris. Then it. is open simp. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And yel Mr. Uarretsoh lias told as, and we ull 
know, of course, that the railway unions are very powerful, tiiat their organi¬ 
zations are pronounced successful. 

Gen. Otis. If that is true, wouldn't it, then? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That tlie open shop and unionism can prevail, can 
go baud in hand? 

Gen. Otis, I want to answer this way: They are practicable; their existence 
together Is practicub'e, provided there is no proscription on tlie part of the 
union. If any man wauts to belong to a union, remain in a union, permit them 
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to remain there; they get employment from such employers as are willing to 
employ both classes. 

Commissioner Wkinntock. That is, where the employer has not reserved the 
option to employ either union or nonunion men? 

(Jen. Otis. Yes. 

Commissioner Whin stock. And where lie does not attempt to employ non¬ 
union men just simply for the purpose of displacing union men, you believe it is 
possible, then, for the union and the open shop to coexist? 

(Jen. Otis. Yes. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. A’ou say you are opposed to unlawful unions? 
How would you regard the unionist that insists for organization in Los Angeles 
lo-day to say—that is, lawful unionists—that is unlawful unionism? 

(Jen. Otis. It is generally lawful, because their strikes are rarely—the men 
have struck unsuccessfully, as a rule, for many years past. 

Commissioner AA'kin stock. Have there been any recent acts of violence com¬ 
mitted by unionism? 

(Jen. Otis. Y'es. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. There has been? 

Oen. Otis. Yes. 

Commissioner AA’kinstock. How recently? 

(Jen. Otis. I would say three or four years. Ho you want tlagrant instances? 

Commissioner AVkinstock. That is your own case? 

(Jen. Otis. Yes; the destruction of the Times P.uilding by an “organized” 
bomb thrower. He was “organized,” all right. He was not unorganized. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. AVlmt frame of mind are we to lie left in by that 
opinion? Would you say organized labor—say, for (lie past quarter of u cen¬ 
tury—lias done anything toward bettering the condition of (lie workers or not? 
Ill other words, would they have been better off to-day, in your judgment, if 
there had been no organization of labor in this country? 

(Jen. Otis. That Is a matter of doubt, because the good done lias been offset 
so largely h.v injurious strikes, by losses of wages, l>y violence and suffering— 
that is, to themselves and (heir families. That is n tremendous offset to the 
good done. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. A’iiu believe if it was possible to strike a balance, 
put the gain oh one side of the ledger and the losses on the other side of tlie 
ledger, that they would substantially offset each other? 

(Jen. Otis. No; I would think that the union man would lie under. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. He would he worse off? 

(Jen. Otis. I think it would ho a showing against him. I do not think Unit 
the ledger would balance. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. That the red-letter figures would lie on the debit 
side? 

(Jen. Otis. A'es: sure. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. Among the things that we are.investigating- 

Gen. Otis. If you will allow me. I do not want to answer any questions that 
are not asked, but let me suggest, if you deliberately count till the tremendous 
loss that has taken place in 1, 8, 5, or 10 years through strikes, through boy¬ 
cotts, through idleness, prolonged idleness, months, even years of idleness, that 
it would make an immense volume of money loss. I would avoid all that. I 
would avoid all that, so I would not have (be union man suffering. If be still 
wants to stay in the union, let ldin stay. But the condition ought to be such 
that he would be relieved from tremendous losses there. Now, then, take the 
man, who, when the walking delegate comes around and tells him he must 
strike, lie strikes against his will. That is what the man pays. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. Among the tilings that this commission is Inquir¬ 
ing inlo Is the matter of the workmen’s compensation act. AVhnt is your judg¬ 
ment of the workmen’s compensation act, General? Do you think is it a good 
thing or a bud tiling? 

Gen. Otis. AVell, it is very difficult to regulate wages by law. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Not wages; workmen’s compensation. 

Gen. Otis. Oh, the compensation act? 

Commissioner AVkinstock. That is, to cover the injuries by accident in in- 

<ll Geib Otis. If the act is right and fair in its operation, I would favor it. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. How has the California workmen’s compensation 
act worked out, so far as your own information is concerned, during the time of 
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Us operation, the last six or seven months? lias It horn u success or a failure, 
us you see It.? 

Gen. Otis. It has worked out very radically for the benefit of the injured 
workman; there is no doubt about that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, has it been a serious burden on the in¬ 
dustry? 

Gen. Otis. Well, necessarily, if it is carried too far. If it is unjust in ilie 
enforcement, the employer suffers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of course, I am speaking of the law as it is to¬ 
day. 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your own experience have you found it a seri¬ 
ous burden? 

Gen. Otis. Well, no; there are not very many cases occurring. We are re¬ 
sponsible to pay the bill and let it go at that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you taken (lie I rouble or lmve you Pullicient 
interest in that to compare the cost for accidents in your industry, say, tiiis 
year, and the corresponding period last year? 

Gen. Otis. No; I have not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You, then, don't know whether it has cost more 
or less? 

Gen. Otis. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I>o you carry accident insurance, or do you carry 
your own insurance? 

Gen. Otis. Well, we carry insurance, you know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Carry insurance with some insurance carrier, I 
presume? 

Gen. Otis, We know Unit workmen injured in our service are entitled to 
claim damages. We recognize the fact, and we pay them money when it is 
assessed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, under the compensation act, General, they 
are not entitled to claim damages by law; that is, they can not bring suit 
against you unless you personally had been grossly negligent; but they are 
entitled to a certain compensation equal to, I think, Cm per cent of their earn¬ 
ing power if you carry your own insurance, which you say you don't; of course, 
you would pay that. If you carry insurance in an insurance carrier they are 
liable to pay ii, and the only burden that would be put upon you would be the 
premium you pay to the insurance carrier. If the matter was put to a refer¬ 
endum against (lie continuing of compensation—workmen's compensation— 
would you favor it, or would you lie opposed to it? 

Gen. Otis. I would look into it carefully, and if it ’.’as fair 1 would favor 
it, and if it was an unjust act 1 would oppose it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At this moment you don't know whether it is 
a fair or unfair act? 

Gen. Otis. I really haven't looked at it very closely. As I say, if anybody 
lias been injured in onr service we have paid the Hill and let it go at that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you did not before the compensation 
act? 

Gen. Otis. Certainly. Mr. Chairman, you requested from me certain facts 
about the wajjes, skilled tabor, in certain departments. Am I correct? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Kir? 

Gen. Otis. You asked me for figures in regard to the payment of skilled labor 
in certain departments. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; in all departments. 

Gen. Otis. Welt, in all departments. 

We have a stereotypers’ room, 7 employees, averaging weekly wage of $22.80. 

In the pressroom we have 18 men earning an average weekly wage of $20.70. 

In tlie general mechanical department, over which there is a foreman, we 
lmve 7 men earning an average weekly wage of $22.05. 

I will give you in somewhat more detail tiie composing room. Here it is 
in somewhat more detail: In the stereotyping room we have 1 man at $.18.45 
n week; 1 at $27.50 a week; 1 at $24 a week; I at $19.50 a week; 1 at $18 a 
week; 2 at $16 n week; making an average, as I have before given, of $22.80. 

In the pressroom we lmve 1 man at $35 a week; 1 at $30 a week; 2 at 
$28.50 a week; 1 at $25.50 a week; 1 at $24 a week; 1 at $22.50 a week; 1 
at $21 a week; 2 at $18 n week; 1 at $16.50 a week; 7 at $15 a week; total 
number listed, 18; average, $20.70. 
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General mechanicians: Number of men employed at n weekly rate by the 
week is 1 at $43.35; t at $24 u week; 2 at $21 a week; 3 at $15 a week, and 
the totnl number In that department is 7, averaging $22.03. 

Shall I leave this with the commission? 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. These are for eight hours a day; how many days 
a week? 

Gen. Otis. They are for eight hours a day; extra pay lor extra time. 

Commissioner Commons. How many hours a week? 

Gen. Otis. Forty-eight. We have a six-day basis. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they make much overtime? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; frequently. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they work more than six days a week, take 
the piecework? 

Gen. Otis. Unless there is an emergency. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there an.\ thing to prevent a mau working as many 
days a week as he wishes? 

Gen. Otis. We don’t like to have him work seven day St, 

Commissioner Commons. Do you have any rule on that subject? 

Gen. Oris. Yes; we issued an order a great many years ago to reduce, except 
in eases of emergency, the days to six. And that reduction was accompanied 
with no reduction of pay, so that it was an advance.at that time. 

Commissioner Commons. What form was the order issued in that no one shall 
work more than six days? 

Gen. Otis. As you are particular about it, 1 will say il was an order 1 wrote 
or telegraphed from Washington the day Mai. McKinley was inaugurated. 

Commissioner Commons. How was it framed—no man shall work more than 
six days? 

Gen. Otis. Certainly; the rule to he six days’ work, not more. 

Commissioner Commons. Are there any considerable number that work over 
six days now? 

Gen. Otis. No. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the linotype price when you first Installed 
the linotypes; in 1800, wasn't it? 

Gen. Otis. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three, the time of the first. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the piece rate; about? 

Gen. Otis. 1 think it was 12. 14, and 13 mils. 

Commissioner Commons. When you started it was 12 and 14 cents? 

Gen. Ohs. Yes: and 13 cents for a certain class of type. 

Commissioner Commons. It is about that now? 

Gen Otis. Less (linn that. 

Commissioner Commons. Eleven and a half and- 

Gen. Otis. Thirteen. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know how much the men, comparing the 
output of the men, how much it lias increased? Wind could they earn ut tlnit 
early rate or those early rates? 

Gen. Oris. Well, I have answered from live dollars and a half to seven dollars 
and a half, seven hours, at the existing rates. 

Commissioner Commons. At the present time? 

Gen. Otis. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Ten years ago, did they earn the same? 

Gen. Otis. No. Weil, 1 would have to look at the figures to see, I would 
have to go back and see wind they earned at the rates then paid. But they 
earned higher wages in a nine-hour day. 

Commissioner Commons. Give us the figures, say, for 1900, 1901, 1905, and 
the present time, what they would earn. 

Gen. Otis. I can get the figures. 

Commissioner Commons. Give us the figures, please. 

Gen. h'ris. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I will demonstrate a little more precisely than I did in my 
written statement the measure of etliciency readied by our workmen on the 
machines, on the linotype machine, as compared with union offices employing 
workmen by the week, and our rule, which is invariably the piece rate, and 
some union offices who have been under that rule universally, as I understand it. 
I have some means of ascertaining very closely whnt the difference Is In the pro¬ 
duction of our 32 machines, with a less number of men, and the production of 
a union office, so as to discover the truth of the claim that we have greater 
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efficiency, more output, with n lews number of machines than union offices work- 
ins on the other basis. In brief, showing the higher rate for men aiul greater 
economy for the office. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell says lie lias some questions he would like 
to ask. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you employ union men in your plant, members 
of ihe typographical union? 

Con. Otis. No; we do not. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i, Do you employ any union men; do you put any 
union men there, if you know they are union men as such? 

Gen. Otis. Sometimes there are union men In our art room and In the press¬ 
room. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are they asked the question when seeking employ¬ 
ment whether they are members of the pressmen's union or the typographical 
union, ns the case may be? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; asked the question flatly. 

Commissioner O'Oonnku,. If they admit that they are? 

Gen. Otis’. We don't employ them. 

Commissioner O'Conneu.. Then, you are not running an open shop; you are 
running a nonunion shop? 

Gen. Otis. We are riming a nonunion shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are a printer by occupation, or were at one 
time? 

Gen. Oris. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Oonnetx. Are you a member of the union? 

Gen. Otis. No; I am not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were you at any time? 

Gen. Otis. A long time ago I was. I was a member in Washington City. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. What purpose led you to Join the union at Unit 
time; under compulsion, or was it of choice? 

Gen. Otis. I guess it was Ihe folly id' youth, as near as T can recall. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. Wlint is this Printers’ Protective Fraternity Unit 
you employ? 

Gen. Otis. It is an organization of primers formed perl nips about 20 years 
ago—25 years ago, originally in Kansas City, formed with the declared object 
of departing from the union. They have never struck and never boycotted. 

Commissioner O’Conneu, Did you have an understanding, written or oral, 
with lids organization as such? 

Gen. Otis. We had an understanding when they first entered our service 
immediately after life strike of 1800. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i, Is this organization organized of ex-members, of 
suspended and expelled members of the International Typographical Union? 

Gen. Otis. Although 1 don’t know, I think they wore mostly union printers 
id one time. 

Commissioner O’Conneu, And their purpose is lo not strike when lliey are 
employed, hut take the place of strikers who may quit work? 

Gen. Otis. Their purpose is to be free. 

Commissioner O’Conneu, Witli that organization you have an understanding? 

Gen. Otis. Yes; we employ them. 

Commissioner O’Conneu, l’lit none with the regular? 

Gen. Otis. No; not the—— 

Commissioner O’Connell. Recognized organization? 

Gen. Otis. None whatever. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. General, unless there is some 
statement you have or some point you have not covered in your statement or 
by these questions. 

Gen. Otis. One statement that Is not important, but in order to make ray 
statement about the strike of 1890 complete, there are two or three facts in 
regard to that matter I will state, if you desire. After the strike, 18 months 
after the strike took place, there were some overtures on the part of the union 
to effect a reconeilliation, and the outcome was that we took hack, under proba¬ 
tion, so to speak, five men, with the distinct understanding that they brought 
with them no unionism, no demand for any observance of union rules, and they 
conformed to our rules and accepted our pay, which was equal to the union 
rate. That went on for 18 months, and at the end of 18 months these men 
were drawn out by the union, and since then there have beeii no other union 
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men in the establishment if we knew ii. I make those statements to (imtlify 
my written statement. Since then the Times oiiiee lias been a nonunion office. 

Chairman Wat.sh. That is all. 

Cull your next. 

Mr. Manly. Charles T. Scott. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. CHARLES T. SCOTT. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Scott. Charles T. Scott. 

Chairman Walsh. Pitch your voice up high. The auditors would like to 
hear what the witnesses say. Where do you live? 

Mr. Scott. Ill Soutli Fourth Street, Alhambra. 

Chairman Wu.slt. What is your business address? 

Mr. Scott. 608 Hibernian Building, Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt is your business? 

Sir. Scott. At the present time representative of the International Typo¬ 
graphical Union. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you an organizer for that union? 

Mr. Scott. Organizer, representative, and various phases of their business I 
look after. 

Chairman Walsii. How long have you been a member of Unit union? 

Mr. Scott. 1 joined the international union in February, 1SSS. 

Chairman Walsh, You are u printer? 

Sir. Scott. Primer; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Scott. One year, permanently. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you live prior io that time? 

Mr. Scorr. About four years in Cleveland. 

Chairman Walsh. Before that? 

Mr. Scorr. About <i\e years in Boston. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you held any official position in jour organization 
except organizer? 

Mr. Scorr. I have been an officer of local unions, such as president of Cleve¬ 
land union for several terms. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you held any positions with the international? 

Mr. Scott. I worked for the International Typographical Union almost live 
Tears in New Knglund, between 1904 and 1909. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, tune you made a study of the typographical union 
dispute with tile Los Angeles Times? 

Mr. Scott. I have, to the extent that I have gone over the situation from its 
inception, as it lms been handed to me by members of the union who were here, 
and from such Information as I coaid gather. That is a part of my business. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I wish that you would, as concisely as possible, Mr. 
Scott, give us the story of tin* typographical union’s dispute with the Los 
Angeles Times from the beginning down to the present time. 

Mr. Scott. That is, Sir. Chairman, you desire the history of the dispute of the 
organization, without discussing these other three questions that were put 
lo me? 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you those after we see how much comes out by 
vour recital; then possibly I will ask you some other questions. 

Mr. Scott. The trouble with the Los Angeles Times occurred in 1890. There 
v ere four papers in the city of I,os Angeles at that time, and those four papers 
put up a proposition to Los Angeles Typographical Union, No. 174, for a reduc¬ 
tion of wages. The organization passed upon those points that were put up to 
them and at the same time heard discussions on the floor of the union from the 
employers of the various—or representatives of the various newspapers. The 
organization, after the representatives of the various newspapers had retired 
from the room, voted that they would not accept a reduction at that time and 
served a notice on the employers that the next day, the business day, they were 
to renew the present agreement. While this trouble with the Los Angeles 
Times luis been styled the strike of the Los Angeles Times, it is a matter of 
record that it was a lockout on the Los Angeles Times, the Herald, Tribune, and 
the Kxpress. When the men went to work the next day there were men who 
were not members of the union at work, showing that this had been expected, 
anticipated, because it developed that word lmd been sent to Kansas City by 
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wire asking for the importation of men who were members of (lie so-railed 
“ Printers’ Protective Fraternity.” 

To my knowledge since I huve been a member of (he International Typo¬ 
graphical Union there has been an organization of the Printers’ Protective Fra¬ 
ternity in the citv of Cleveland, and later in Kansas City, in Milwaukee, in 
Montgomery, and in the city of Los Angeles. At the present time there is no 
organization known us the Printers’ Protective Fraternity outside of the city of 
Los Angeles. These men came on here and took the places of the men who were 
locked out of those respective offices. In a few days the matter was settled on 
the Tribune, and in a question of about three weeks the matter was settled on 
the Express, and at the expiration of 10 weeks an agreement was reached with 
Los Angeles Typographical Union by the Evening Herald whereby that office 
also became tt union office. That made in t he city of Los Angeles three union news¬ 
papers and one nonunion newspaper. The Tribune of that time was not the 
Tribune of the present day. The matter went on for some period of time. The 
union used its endeavors to induce the Los Angeles Times to agree to some work¬ 
ing basis, as the other papers had. The usual methods were engaged in by the 
oiganization, and I suppose the usual methods were engaged in by the Times to 
combat the effort of the organization to unionize tlieir plant. 

Efforts wore made by circularizing the public through the local organization 
to make the members of the trades organizations and the citizens of Los 
Angeles aware of the Tact that there was trouble between the typographical 
union and the Los Angeles Times. I think, as near as T can obtain from some 
of the older men who came out of the Times and are at present in the city of 
Los Angeles, that after about a year the Los Angeles Times and ihe organiza¬ 
tion concluded that it was about time to settle Ihe difficulty. These men 
claimed to me that an arrangement was made whereby the difficulty was to 
he settled. The peace feast was held between the officials of the Times and 
members of the organization were induced to withdraw 1 lie boycott from the 
Los .Jngeles Times, and that Ihe organization did do it with the understanding 
that the office was to become a union institution. That proposition was car¬ 
ried out by the International Typographical Union, but not by tile Times. That 
takes the matter up to along in the early nineties, when, as I believe was stated 
here, there was a business depression at that time, and naturally the organi¬ 
zation as well as oilier organizations had a hard time tor existence. Now, we 
will pass over (lie few years. And the statement was made on the stand this 
morning that Mr. Arthur Hay was imported into the city of Los Angeles 
by the American Federation of Labor to conduct a boycott in connection with 
the Times. 

Mr. Arthur Hay was sent to ihe city of Los Angeles by the International 
Typographical Union. The Los Angeles Typographical Union desired that the 
proposition be placed in the bunds of the international to see if something could 
not be done to make that office a union institution, bearing in mind all the time 
that No. 174—-Typographical Union No. 174—desired to settle its contest with 
the Times and operate that establishment, if they were so willing, on the same 
basis as were the other newspapers of tlie city of Los Angeles, who seemed 
to be satisfied to operate tlieir composing rooms under union conditions and 
under a union agreement made with the typographical union. But as to the 
statement that Mr. Hay came here—suffice it to say, Mr. Hay came here, and 
the contest against the Times was probably resumed with a little more vigor 
and energy on the part of the local organization. There developed during 
this contest with the Times, of course, certain bitterness. While on that 
point, as was stated from this seat earlier in the day, that in connection with 
the labor troubles in Los Angeles certain inflammatory literature had been 
published by certnin people, and it was asked that that be made a part of 
the record. I desire to read a few lines for the record; I desire to read to 
the commission a few lines taken from nil editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times. This editorial was published at a time when labor organizations were 
under considerable discussion in the city of Los Angeles. Certain heads of the 
labor movement were being denounced almost daily In the Los Angeles Times, 
and it was at that time there was something like 3o feet a week published 
condemning labor organizations and those connected with labor organizations. 
I believe this will serve to show that all the inflammatory literature was not 
published by the trade-unions [rending]: 

“The unselfish purpose of Gompers in Including himself In the three or four 
who will consent to be hanged for the good of the cause can not tie too greatly 
commended. If he will allow the Times to designate those who will adorn 
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the gallows with him, it will promise them all obsequies where they will have 
the time of their lives during the hanging, anil it will further promise that 
their carrion shall either lie converted into ashes for the fertilization of 
prison weeds or else buried witli chloride of lime or other disinfectant nt such 
place ns they may select—anywhere, anywhere out of tiie way.” 

I merely introduce this to show that all of the literature which was published 
to lead tiie public to heated argument was not published by the trades-unionists 
alone. 

Now, it must be remembered that all tills time that this trouble was going 
on the loenl typographical union was desirous of settling tiie controversy. For 
the past dozen years the International Typographical Union lias ten signing 
up most all the newspaper establishments of this country to union agreements. 
Agreements entered into between the employers’ organization and tiie typo¬ 
graphical union, which agreement does away with strikes, lockouts, and so 
forth, and setles everything l>y arid!ration. We have only to point to the 
long period of industrial peace ill Hie newspaper field to show that it Is a good 
agreement. Of course, it is a human document, and is therefore not perfect. 
But I desire to say that if the warring nations of Europe had an agreement at 
the present lime one-half as good as the working agreement of the Interna¬ 
tional Typographical Union and tiie American Newspaper Publishers' Associa¬ 
tion the workmen of the Continent to-day would not lie clutching at each other's 
throats. 1 am satisfied that we would have as great industrial peace as we 
have laid in tiie newspaper field for tiie last dozen years or more. 

Now, this agreement provides tlmt any member of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association who operates a union simp can make ngreenienis with 
the local organization under tiie jurisdiction of the International Typographical 
Union. It says that that agreement daring the life of it shall be lived up to 
in its entirely. Neither side can break that agreement ; no matter wliut is 
done h.v either side, the men stay at work. If one side would openly violate 
that ngiwment there would ho no cessation of work in the ollice, and if there 
was. their places would he filled by members of the International Typographical 
Union. Even at the expiration of a signed agreement there can lie no strike 
while another agreement is pending between liie two contracting parties. It 
is just about as good an agreement as it is possible for a human document 
to lie at tins time. 

If there can not he any settlement cached between tiie local organization and 
the newspaper that is vitally interested, then (lie matter goes to national arbi¬ 
tration. That National Arbitration Hoard consists of three members of the In¬ 
ternational Typographical Union and three members of the American News¬ 
paper Publishers’ Association. It is a progressive document in this way that 
no outsider is called in to reach a dual adjustment. The adjustment of the 
whole matter must lie made by tin* six, and it must he made within a certain 
length of lime. There lias been only one or two instances In the lust 13 years 
where agreements were not readied within (he regulation time. So much for 
the union agreement. 

Now, considerable was said here on Hie stand with regard to the union shop, 
tiie closed shop, and the nonunion shop. I want to submit to (lie commission 
that, as far as the newspaper industry in the city of Los Angeles is concerned, 
it is conducted on the union-shop basis, and on the union-simp basis only, and 
there are no open shops in Hie newspaper industry in this city of Los Angeles. 
There are six daily papers in this city, and live of them are conducted along 
the plan of collective bargaining with tiie local typographical union, and the 
other shop is conducted on a slrldly nonunion basis. Tiie open-shop proposi¬ 
tion—that is, the so-called open-shop proposition—does not enter into it at all. 
The Isis Angeles Times Is si riel ly a nonunion newspaper, for various reasons. 

Members of the typographical union could not work there without first de¬ 
stroying their union cards. And very few members of tiie International Typo¬ 
graphical Union are ready to tear up their union cards for the privilege of 
working on the Los Angeles Times, whore tiie wages don’t begin to compare to 
the other five union newspapers in the city of Los Angeles. 

The union newspaper scale in ilie city of Los Angeles calls for a seven and 
one-half-liour workday. Tiie wages are $32 a week for morning newspaper 
employees—that Is a minimum wage; and tiie minimum wage for evening news- 
pa iiers is $29 a week for seven and one-half hours work. So an office that 
works eight hours and operates its machine room on a piece finals and pays 
its advertising men all the way from 43 cents up to (Ki cents can not he com¬ 
pared in any way with a shop operating on the union basis. And for that 
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reason the Los Angeles Times has a strietl) union composing room. The 
other five newspapers In the city of Los Angeles are strictly union composing 
rooms. 

Chairman Walsh. You meant nonunion in the first Instance, Hie Times. You 
said that the Times was strictly union. You meant strictly a nonunion institu¬ 
tion '! 

Mr. Scott. Strictly a nonunion institution, and the other five papers are 
strictly union institutions. 

A great many people hate been led to believe by reading editorials in the 
Times front time to time that that paper advocated what is known In Los 
Angeles ns the so-called open simp. Tile paper in itself Is a strictly nonunion 
composing room. And taken from tiie report of (Jon. Otis to the Times-Mirror 
Co., written in October, ltkl.l, defending (lie labor policy of its office, it says: 

“So far as we are concerned, the Times stands unnlterubly upon the strictly 
nonunion basis that it assumed years ago. As far hack as the year ISilO we 
refused in (lie face of a printers’ strike and a boycott to yield to the industrial 
marplots, despots, and labor monopolists, and we still refuse. We raised the 
standard of revolt then, and that standard is stiil lining, the emblem of indus¬ 
trial freedom and a menace jo industrial tyrants.” 

And regarding Its attitude toward organized labor, in (he same pamphlet a 
little later on it states to the effect that the Times Imd taken organized labor 
by (be throat. 

Leading down to the early nineteen hundreds, when the situation regarding 
the Times and the typographical union in this city became the most acute, it 
probably would be well to have something to say regarding the manner that 
the typographical union conducted that context. 

Now, I want to submit at this time that this contest, while one party lias 
declared the case closed, as far as the International Typographical Union is 
concerned, it covers a period of almost a quarter of a century, and is still on. 
It has been stated here this morning by Mr. Keeliaiulelnar, I believe, that to ids 
knowledge—or by Mr. Otis, 1 don't know which—to ids knowledge there had 
been no acts of violence on the part of the typographical union in its contest 
witli tlie Times. I want to slate that I know of no instance, 1 haven't been 
informed of any instance covering a period of a quarter of a century where 
any member of tile international union lias been brought before' file liar of 
justice for doing an overt act in connection with the contest against the Times. 
Now, remember. 1 tint confining lids to the membership of the international 
Typographical Union and its particular contest with the Times. So much for 
that part of it. 

Now, that leads down to where the organizations, tlie Central Labor Council 
of which the typographical union was a part, took up the contest against the 
Times and decided to come to (he front and make the light a liltle more open 
than it had been. Various means were used, such as circularizing Hie public. 
Lnbor meetings were held. Members of labor organizations were informed as 
to tlie attitude of the Timex. And on account of the interference on the part 
of the merchants and manufacturers' association, it was decided to try to 
induce some of the advertisers in tlie Los Angeles Times to withdraw their 
patronage from that new*] at per. That was done by publicity propositions, 
mentioning the fact before labor meetings and circularizing in difierent ways. 
I am sure there was nothing attempted at that time except in a peaceful way 
to bring our case and our position before the public of Los Angeles and vicinity. 
There was one store, the Hamburger store, that was considered by the organi¬ 
zation the most vulnerable point of attack. I will say that a boycott was insti¬ 
tuted against that Institution whereby it was endeavored to induce tlmt com¬ 
pany to withdraw its patronage from the Times, for the simple reason that 
the working people of tlie city of I,os Angeles wen 1 of (lie opinion that through 
their past patronage they imd made the Hamburger store what it really was, 
anil that tlie least tlie Hamburger store could do was to help them in their 
contest with tile Times. 

Now, regarding tlie effect of that boycott, I am sure nil will agree at the 
time that tlie boycott was withdrawn by tlie Central Labor Council, that the 
boycott against tlie Hamburger store was most effective. The time came whoa 
the trade unionists of this city, members of the International Typographical 
Union, went before the Central Trades Council, and Hie boycott on the Ham¬ 
burger store was withdrawn. It was taken off with the lioiie that possibly a 
settlement could lie reached. But as developments proved, no such condition 
turned out. And just tlie minute that the labor council of the city of Los 
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Angeles took the boycott off the Hamburger store, then the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association, in conjunction with the Times, got exceedingly 
busy talking about an open-shop town in Los Angeles and paving the way to 
make the fight against other organizations. How they figured out in any way 
that the International Typographical Union was anything less than a prosper¬ 
ous organization in the city of Los Angeles certainly can not be figured out by 
those who know its history. 

The organization to-day ims a membership of over 550 and Is steadily grow¬ 
ing, and controls all but one newspaper composing room in the city of Los 
Angeles. Agreements have been made with those papers and they will shortly 
be'up for renewal, and I dare say that the publishers of those papers will again 
sit down and talk over the questions in dispute with representatives of the 
local typographical union, and again renew contracts with the organization, 
simply because it has insured industrial peace in the printing Industry to the 
five union newspapers in this locality. And the same thing holds good with 
the local typographical union in connection with the Los Angeles Times. 
Although the fight has been of a duration of 25 years, all kinds of bitterness 
has been brought into the struggle, yet the typographical union stands ready 
at any time to sit down and talk over with 'representatives of the Los Angeles 
Times anything Hint they care to, looking to a settlement of the long-standing 
controversy, and doing away with all disputes of like nature in the future. The 
typographical union stands ready to do that at any time. 

Regarding some of the other questions that were brought up and submitted 
to me, In connection with the Los Angeles Times proposition, was the question 
of sympathetic strikes. Now, there Is no record of any sympathetic strike 
in connection with the typographical union's contest with the Times. We 
made that our fight. We financed it as our field, ami we have kept it up as 
our light ever since. We asked, at no time did we ask the other trade organi¬ 
zations doing business either with the Times or working with the Times 
establishment to go out on strike to support the contention of tile typographical 
union. No sympathetic strikes were asked for by the International Typo¬ 
graphical Union. 

There was one other question which came up ill connection with the 
contest against the Times, and I desire the commission to know 
why the typographical union kept up this contest for so great a length of 
time, and that was that the Los Angeles Times instituted a school for the 
teaching of machine operators. And for what purpose? For the purpose of 
filling places that would lie vacated by union men in various localities in time 
of trouble. Not only did the typographical union consider that an unfair 
proposition, but 11 also considered it an unfair proposition from this point, 
that the Times used that matter that was set up by these learners on machines 
and sold It. according to advertisements ill their own newspaper, to printing 
plants in the trade at a reduced cost of composition, thereby barring out the 
printers in the local field here from getting the local composition work because 
it was done cheaper in a learners’ school operated by the Los Angeles Times 
and advertised in that paper. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the City of El I’nso, Tex., found it convenient 
and so much cheaper to have its annual report set up in the Los Angeles Times 
composition school that it sent that job here from El Paso to the Times compo¬ 
sition school, where the composition was done, in preference to having it done 
ill the city of El Paso, either in a nonunion shop or in a union establishment. 

For a considerable length of time the advertising of this school stated that- 
rates would be furnished on application at (lie school for learners on machines. 
Machine operators were to be taught during the period of three months, so 
tlie advertisement claimed. 

Now, there were other features entering into th& contest against the Los 
Angeles Times which were put down on the slip that was sent to me by Mr. 
Manly, One of them was, “ What was the attitude of the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers’ association during this contest against the Times?” 

Now, to define in one instance all the attitude of the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers’ association, of course, would be hard to do without connecting the 
attitude of the Times—or the attitude of the merchants and manufacturers’ 
association and the policy of the Los Angeles Times. And so that there can be 
no differences of opinion regarding the attitude of the merchants and manufac¬ 
turers’ association during this long-standing controversy—and the same atti¬ 
tude applies to other controversies which happened later—I will read this from 
the annual report of the merchants and manufacturers’ association. 
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Chairman Walsh. Say, Sir. Scott, we have adopted a rale that unless the 
document to be read Is shorter than the explanation would make it, that all 
documentary evidence must he submitted without reading. 

Mr. Scott. Well, this, I should judge- 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe it, and it will be put into the record, and then 
the commission will read it. 

Mr. Scott. This was taken from the annual report of the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association, and was un exposition of their nine years’ attitude 
toward labor conditions in the city of Los Angeles. Shall I turn it over to 
the clerk? 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long will it take you to read it? 

Mr. Scott. Why, about two minutes. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. Scott (reading) : 

“The association has for nine years protected the employers from the arro¬ 
gant and unjust demands of the labor unions and labor agitators. It has given 
to the employers Its moral and financial support whenever strikes have been 
declared, and it has successfully conducted the struggle for freedom and inde¬ 
pendence. It is pledged to the principle of the open shop and will tolerate 
no discrimination against honest American workmen who desire to receive 
fair wages for an honest day’s work, and It will always demand equal rights 
for all. It will tolerate no interference of agitators and strike breakers, and 
will protect the employers in their rights to conduct and manage their own 
business as they see tit.” 

And their open-shop policy lias been all through that struggle the closed shop 
to union men. 

Chairman Walsh. We will pause here now. and the commission will stand 
adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Will you please resume the stand? 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at the hour of -1.30 o’clock p. m.. an adjournment was taken 
until 10 o'clock a. m. of the following day, Wednesday, September II, 1014.) 


Los Anoei.es, Cat,., Wednesday, September 9, 19H — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Weinstock, Garretson, UCOonnell, 
and Commons. W. (). Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will he in order. 

Is My. Scott present? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES T. SCOTT—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. You may resume. 1 think when you left off you were 
telling us about the part played by the M. and M. disputes. 

Mr. Scott. I desire to offer a clipping which states the position that the 
merchants and manufacturers’ association played in the labor dispute in this 
city. 

Chairman Walsh. Ts it a short one? 

Mr. Scott. I will turn it over to the stenographer. I would like to say a 
word-- 

Chairman Walsh. You had hotter read it if it is short, otherwise we will 
have a description of it. Use your judgment. If it is short, you cun save 
time by reading it; always do so. Our rule is this, that we are willing to let 
you read such tilings if they are short. 

Mr. Scott. Yes. During the M. and M. dispute here one I,os Angeles paper, 
file Los Angeles Evening Record, espoused to a considerable extent the cause 
of tlie working jieople of tills city; that is, they asked for a suspension of 
judgment until such time as matters could he cleared away. For that rea¬ 
son the paper was boycotted. This was the answer of tiie editor of the 
Record: 

“ Gentlemen of the Market Place: You are fighting with the weapons you 
have been trained to believe most effective. You have declared that unless 
llie Record betray the cause of organized labor, you will cancel your adver¬ 
tising contracts and ruin us financially. Some of you have already cut out 
your business; others of you have cut down your space; still others have, 
declared their intention of cutting out us soon as opportunity offers. 
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“ Very well, gentlemen, this may he your idea of ‘ business,’ but the Record 
is not controlled by business, thunk God! and this is our answer to your 
threats: We are going to carry the banner of ‘Human rights’ right up to the 
ramparts of ‘ Industrial greed,’ if need be. We are not going to be intimi¬ 
dated or scared or put out of business.” 

And I will slate that their advertising patronage to a large extent was 
withdrawn from that paper. 

Mr. Manly. Wlmt was the date of that, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. That was—I haven't got the date right now, Mr. Manly, but I 
can get it. 

Mr. Manly. I thought it was on that clipping. 

Mr. Scott. The statement is frequently claimed from time to time that the 
wages paid in nonunion shops, or in so-called open shops, are equal to or 
superior to those paid in union simps. I desire to bring before the commis¬ 
sion a striking example of tins phase of the question. Using the ligures 
given by Gen. Otis, ol' die nonunion Times, and taking those paid in the five 
union newspapers of Los Angeles, we find this condition: The Times’ schedule 
as read by Gen. Otis was on a graduated basin of 58 cents, 00 cents, 02 cents, 
and 75 cents an hour. That, of course, would not include machine composition, 
which in the Los Angeles Times office is done on tlie piece basis. 

Taking the low rale—the 53-cent rate—working for seven and a half hours, 
which is the union scale of Los Angeles—which is the rate paid by flu* Times 
office—the amount would be $3.98. The rate in the union daily newspapers 
in Los Angeles is $5.88. 

Taking the second rate of 00 amts, working on the seven-und-u-hutf-lioiir 
basis, n man would earn $-1.50 in the Times office and $5.88 in a union news¬ 
paper office in Los Angeles. 

Taking Die third rale, 02 mils, an employee working seven and a half 
hours in the Los Angeles Times office would earn $4.05 and in u union news¬ 
paper office lie would earn $5.88. 

Taking (he 75-cenl rate, which I deem is the rate paid the foreman of the 
institution, the pay would he $5.03 on the seven-and-one-halt'-hmir basis. In 
a union composing room in Los Angeles the pay would lie $8.88. 

The Times schedule for the four different rates of wages, working the same 
mimebr of hours as the union establishment works, would he us follows: Times 
schedule, $3.98, $4.50, $4.05, $5.03. The union schedule paid on the other five 
Los Angeles newspapers: $5.33, $5.33, $5.33. $8.33. 

Now', something was also stall’d on the stand here regarding the efficiency of 
the employees in the different offices Now, while if is true that in the union 
newspaper offices a strictly time scale prevails, that is, linotype operators, hand 
compositors, floor men, make-up men, hank men, all employees of the composing 
room work on a time basis; therefore the local organizations, in conjunction 
with the employers of these five union newspapers, made an agreement which 
stated that tin’ minimum rate of wages should lie $5.33. 

Remember, I slated minimum. In the union newspaper offices an agreement 
was also reached ns to what constituted a mail's competency. Now, to say all 
men in the newspaper office would be put on a dead level is an absolute impos¬ 
sibility. It is Impossible for men working on a newspaper to do the same 
amount of work. It is impossible for anyone to say that yon could restrict the 
output on a newspaper of fills man or that man. It can’t he done. There are all 
kinds of work to he done. Each man lias his work lo do, and he goes to it and 
does it and turns it out. The only tiling is that the unions mid Hie employers 
have agreed that if a man readies a certain state of competency, then he 
shall not he discharged for being an incompetent workman, although he does not 
do as great amount of work as some other limn in the composing room. That is 
why the minimum settle wits established. 

Now, while it is a fact that the operators are being paid on the piece basis in 
the Times office, ttie scale was claimed—fir rate of wages received would run 
from five and a half to seven dollars and a half a night for a seven-hour day. 
I want to submit thai if all the members of the commission were linotype 
operators they would find out how difficult it would he to attain an average of 
nine or ten thousand an hour. 

Machines at the present time tire not keyed up to that amount of output. It 
is possible, of course, for a man to reach that by having certain “ plaits " handed 
hint ns special favors and things of that nature. But the union scale Is a time 
scale, while the linotype scale in the Times office is on a piece basis. I believe 
that covers the difference of wages paid In the nonunion Times aud In the live 
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union daily newspapers. That Is a point that I wanted to make clear to the 
commission, as I find that it is generally touched upon by almost all those who 
appear, the difference in wages under union conditions and under nonunion 
conditions. 

In one of the questions that was—or one of the topics that was submitted to 
me for a going over was one covering conditions in union institutions and in in¬ 
stitutions conducted as open shops. 

As I stated earlier in my testimony before the commission yesterday after¬ 
noon, as far as the International Typographical Union is concerned, we do not 
recognize in any way the open shop. A shop must either be a union shop or a 
nonunion shop, and consequently our dealings are with those publishers—and I 
am glad to admit that they constitute almost all the publishers of the United 
States—who conduct their business on a union-shop basis. Consequently, I am 
only familiar with those conditions that prevail in the union shop and in the 
nonunion shop. 

1 will state that conditions in tlie union shops in the city of Los Angelos are 
considered very favorable by the employees of those institutions. We gel along 
harmoniously with the employers. We have collective bargaining, which insures 
industrial peace from year to year. And it is very little friction that ever comes 
up over the renewal of wage scales or change in working conditions. We sit: 
down with the employers, talk tiie matter over, and adjust It among ourselves, 
and there can be no strike or lockout in our trade where the arbitration agree¬ 
ment is used by both the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and by 
the typographical union. Those are the conditions that prevail in the union 
sho| >. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that was intended to compare a shop such as the 
Times with the union shops, and that you have already done with respect to 
wages. Now, anything else, any other conditions that are different that might 
make for satisfaction or dissatisfaction, if you have any in mind, just state 
them, please, outside of wages and hours. 

Mr. Scott. I can readily see how the employees in working in a nonunion 
shop, provided they did have a grievance, would have a hard matter in present¬ 
ing that grievance without working a hardship on themselves. 1 have in mind 
something that was said before tiiis commission yesterday on the way an agree¬ 
ment had been made in ihe Times office, either verbally or otherwise, with an 
organization known as the Primers' Protecti\e Fraternity. I would like to say 
that tiie only organization of that character in the United States at the present 
time is located in Los Angeles, if it can he styled Hucli at this ime. Tiie organi¬ 
ze ion is composed of men- 

Chairman Wai.sh. I do not want, to interrupt you, but I tliink you lane 
stated that: tlial is, that it started in Kansas Oily, Birmingham, Cleveland, and 
other places- 

Mr. Si ott. Montgomery. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Montgomery, I mean; and it now comes down to this time, 
and now comes down to T.os Angeles. Go ahead, if you lime anything- 

Mr. Scott. I would like to state, with the permission of the chairman, some- 
tiling of the personnel of that organization. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Very good. Anything you have not gone over we will lie 
gliiil to hear you on. 

Mr. Scott. Tiie members of that organization are members almost exclusively, 
except those who have gone into the business since die original lockout on the 
Los Angeles Times, who were members of the typographical union. They were 
men who for various reasons were either expelled from the organization, or on 
account of other reasons were refused admission to the organization. They 
were men who took a special delight in traveling around the country whenever 
an opportunity afforded, especially where there was labor trouble on, and receiv¬ 
ing temporary additional benefits that are paid by most institutions that look 
for the aid of the strike breaker in time of trouble. 

Tiie organization is composed almost exclusively of that class of people. 
Many of them I knew personally in tiie eastern section of the eounttry. In Los 
Angeles, I am free to admit, I ant not acquainted with many, but I um with 
some, and as this trouble here lias lasted over such u long period of time, it Is 
only fair to say that a great many of the men now working in the Times were 
not in at the birth of this organization, but have gone to work there since this 
trouble started and linye become affiliated with it since that time. 

I believe that covers what I desire to say on that point of union-shop con¬ 
ditions and nonunion-shop conditions. 
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While on the stand I am veiy thankful for the statement that the printers 
have not been guilty of violence during our controversy with the Times. The 
feeling against the Times on the part of our membership is just the same as 
against any other publication that we us an organization deem had dealt with 
us unfairly, and to prove this statement we have only to point to the attitude of 
the members of the Los Angeles Typographical Union who through their organi¬ 
zation volunteered our services at the time of the destruction of the Times 
Building to get out tire Times as a newspaper until such time as that paper 
could organize Its own force and secure proper equipment. That offer was 
officially recognized by the management of the Times at that time. That was 
the altitude of the typographical union toward the Los Angeles Times at the 
time of its destruction. 

As was staled on the stand here by Gen. Otis, Ids principal objection to labor 
organizations was tiie strike and the boycott. Now, the International Typo¬ 
graphical Union has pointed out a way whereby peace could be settled between 
the Times and the local typographical union, through u document which does 
away entirely with strikes, and consequently is not followed by a boycott. 
Where there is no strike there consequently cun not he a boycott. Now, we have 
such an agreement, and we are perfectly willing to take up that agreement with 
the Times. 

As a representative of (lie International Typographical Union officially I will 
state that we are prepared at any time to get together with the Times on a basis 
of settlement on the union agreement which does away with the very things that 
have been found as objectionable. 

It is only fair to say that during our 25 years’ controversy with the Times that 
both sides probably have been guilty of things that were not possible according 
to proper ethics. We have, both sides, made mistakes; but I believe we have 
perfected the organization up to the point whereby we can get together with 
any newspaper and settle any differences that we have without resorting to the 
eld-time method of strikes or lockouts, and that is the position of the Inter¬ 
national Typographical Union, for just as long ns there is printing done there 
will be organizations of printers known ns typographical union organizations, 
and in reaching any kind of an agreement that organization will have to be 
reckoned with of necessity. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that concludes what I have to say before the com¬ 
mission. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstoek would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In looking over your testimony as given before the 
commission yesterday, among other tilings, Mr. Scott, I notice this statement, 
which you emphasize this morning; and you say there was no ease of violence 
on the part of the typographical union in its contest witli the Times; “ 1 want to 
state that I know of no instance—I haven't been informed of any instance cover¬ 
ing a period of a quarter of a century where any member of the International 
union iias been brought before the liar of justice for doing an overt act in eon- 
noction with the contest against the Times.” 

So much for that part of it. Was that correct ? 

Mr. Scott. That is as correct as I can gather. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I have a note addressed l>y Gen. Otis to Mr. 
Walsh reading as follows: 

“The"bomb that destroyed the Times Building was set by James B. Mc¬ 
Namara, a union printer.” 

Mr. Scott. Absolutely not true, Mr. Weinstoek, to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What are the facts, Mr. Scott, as you know them? 

Mr. Scott. I am not familiar with the instance of the destruction of the 
Times, but as regards to the membership of the man, only that I know that at 
that time it was claimed he was a member of the typographical union, which 
was denied by the officials at Indianapolis. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And your answer to that is Mr. McNamara was 
not a union printer? 

Mr. Scott. Was not a member of the typographical union; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. May we ask, Mr. Scott, what are the talking 
points that you present for a nonunion employer to induce him to unionize his 
plant; that is, what inducements can you offer, what advantages can you point 
out to the employer, would he be permitted to enjoy that he does not enjoy as 
a nonunion employer, if he unionize his organization? 

Mr. Scott. I believe that is general, and if there was no particular strong 
point in it—I believe that the International Typographical Union has demon- 
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strated, Mr. Weinstoek, that within the ranks of that organization are to be 
found the competent printers of this country, and that as n newspaper is re¬ 
quired to be produced every day and is required to have a certain efficient 
force, I believe that I—at least I would endeavor to show to an employer that 
lie would he better qualified, would be secure against any labor trouble by mak¬ 
ing his office a union office. He would avoid the opportunity of having a strike 
in the office, providing lie conformed to the arbitration agreement, as well us 
would the union, and that from time to time when grievances arose, he would 
be in a position to settle them with a responsible organization; that the typo¬ 
graphical union lias demonstrated that even where its membership on a few 
occasions, which is not unnatural, have seemed determined to violate a con¬ 
tract, the organization has stepped in and prevented that taking effect and 
seeing that the man was protected in getting out his paper. 

Now, there might be several things that would come up that could he talked 
about with an employer, and I should judge a great many of those would be 
covered by local conditions. 

Commissioner Whin,stock. Now, you were present yesterday. Mr. Scott, when 
Gen. Otis testified? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Whinstock. Among other statements submitted was one that 
the union scale of wages was, I think, $5.50? 

Mr. Scott. Five dollars and thirty-three cents is the minimum union scale. 

Commissioner Whinstock. And that Ids men were earning from $5.50 to 
,$7 50 a day. Have you any reason to dispute that statement? 

Mr. Scott. No, sir; I haven't any reason to dispute it, and I have no desire 
to dispute it. What I do know is this, and I had slightly explained it in my 
testimony, that the way they earn $5.50 to $7.50 a day was that they were work¬ 
ing on a piece basis. They were setting a very large amount of typo for this 
money, which I believe I could easily explain to a linotype operator, who would 
know about how high a machine could be speeded up. Now, if working seven 
hours a man should earn $7.50 and setting type for 111 cents a thousand ems, 
lie would consequently have to set between nine and ten thousand ems of type 
per hour. Now, I want to say to this commission that that is almost a physical 
impossibility. I know there are no set of men doing that anywhere in the 
world. I am a linotype operator myself. 

Commissioner Whinstock. Well, you may also recall Gen. Otis's statement 
Hint he had in his employ, I don’t remember how many, but a per ceut of his 
organization bad been with him for a great many years. 

Mr. Scott. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Whinstock. Fifteen or twenty or twenty-five years. 

Mr. Scott. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Whinstock. Now, if this so-called speeding up prevailed, could 
those men last Hint many years? 

Mr. Scott. In answer to that, Mr. Weinstoek, T want to say that I don’t 
know the personnel of the composing room of the Los Angeles Times, but I am 
satisfied that there are no operators on the Los Angelos Times who have been 
working on machines for 15 or 20 years and are setting nine or Ion—nearer five 
or six thousand ems an hour. Very few, there might he exceptional cases. 

Commissioner Whinstock. Do you know of any instances on the Times wtiere 
men were earning less than (he minimum of $5.33 a day? 

Mr. Scott. Oh, yes; the men (hat are receiving 53 cents an hour are receiving 
less than the minimum, and the men receiving 62 cents an hour are receiving 
less than the minimum. There is only a small proportion of the Times com¬ 
posing room who are linotype operators. 

Commissioner Whinstock. I presume when Gen. Otis said his men were 
earning from $5.50 to $3 a day- 

Mr. Scott. He meant linotype operators. 

Commissioner Whinstock. Do you know of any instances where linotype 
operators on the Times earn less than the minimum? 

Mr. Scott. I have no knowledge or means of knowing that, except ns I have 
been told from time to time by men working for the Times, men who came to 
my office and have spoken about conditions at the Times office and have inquired 
about Joining the typographical union, and in getting into u discussion with 
them, of course they have made all kinds of statements, statements that I don’t 
want to be responsible for repeating. 

Commissioner Weinstocic. If this commission should ask Gen. Otis to submit 
under oath a statement of his actual enrnings of his linotype operators for the 
last year or two, that of course would be sufficient proof of the exact earnings! 
38819’—S. Doc. 415,84-1—yol 0-80 
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Mr. Scott. I should think so: yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, if we are to accept Gen. Otis's statement as 
presented here yesterday, were lie to unionize, the following results would 
follow: First, the claim is that his operators are earning on nn average 1.1 per 
cent more than the operators in the union shops; second, his claim is that he 
is handling his work with from 15 per cent; that is, he has 15 or 20 per cent 
more advertising matter than any other newspaper in the community, and 
handles that 15 or 20 per cent more advertising matter with 10 or 15 per cent 
less help. Now, for him, for example, to make a change and to accept the 
union conditions, would mean the candle burning at both ends, unless his state¬ 
ments are in error. It would mean he would have to cut down the earnings 
of ids workers 15 per cent, and would have to increase his pay roll 10 or 15 
per cent, and have to decrease his output from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Scott. 1 see. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you or X us good business men do that? 

Mr. Scott. Well, 1 will tell you, Mr. Weinstock, that I would have to lie 
governed entirely by the conditions which surrounded me at the time a propo¬ 
sition of that kind was put tip. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If these were actual facts, would you want to do 
that. Would you want to cut down the earnings of your men 15 per cent, and 
would you want to cut down your own profits 15 per cent and decrease jour 
output 15 or 20 per cent? 

Mr. Scott. Well, in the first place 1 would know that I didn't cut down the 
pay of my men, hut by unionizing the establishment l was virtually increasing 
the pay of the men in the office. Simply because a few men In that Institution 
are enabled through a system in vogue there to earn a little more than a man 
delivers in a union office, is nut conclusive to me that the wages are anywhere 
near equal. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, then, it: is a direct challenge, Mr. Scott, be¬ 
tween you and Gen. this. lie sajs they do earn 1.1 per cent more, and you 
say you doubt it. 

Mr. Scott. ! bog your pardon, Mr. Weinstock, I think you misunderstand. I 
don't say that the machine operators don't earn what Mr. (His says they earn, 
because I don't know, lint I think tlial the linotype machine operators are only 
a small proportion of the force of the Times composing room. 

Commissioner O'Connku.. How many linotype machines are there? 

Mr. Scott. There are 32 linotypes. 

Commissioner O'Coxnki.l. And that is 32 men operating those machines? 

Mr. Scorr. Providing they were all running, which they don’t. 

Commissioner O'Connku.. What percentage of the total employees are the 32? 

Mr. Scott. I should judge that there are over a hundred employees in the 
Times composing room. 

Commissioner O'Connku,. Well, the total. 

Chairman Walsh. Six hundred, lie said. 

Mr. Scott. Six hundred find two. I believe he said. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Thirty-two out of that 000 are probably earning 
the union scale. 

Mr. Scott. That Is according to the testimony given by Mr. Otis himself. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. At this stage of the game, Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask, If It is in order, that the newspaper publishers of Los Angeles he required 
to bring to this commission under oath a statement of tlicir pay rolls for 
the past year for purposes of comparison, so that we can get at the facts. 

Chairman Wai.sii. I will say that we have made the rule not to put anybody 
under oath, and I don't know any reason why we should, if it is left to me. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, in any event- 

Chairman Walsh. We will call for the statement. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Yes: with the number of their employees. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And their earnings. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. So that It will give the average. 

Commissioner O’Conxkix. Have it show the division of each, a classified 
statement. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. A classified statement, yes. Now, in the mutter 
of industrial peace, Air. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You point out that one of your talking points, 
with a prospect, with a view, of having him unionize Ills plant, is that under 
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the agreements that prevail between the International Typographical Union 
and the publishers lie could be insured in industrial peace. There woidd 
be no danger ot a strike, no danger ol' a Ixiyeott. You recall that lien. Otis’s 
testimony, as I remember it, was to the effect that since lie had tlmt great 
strike with the typographical union he lias had industrial peace in his plant. 

Mr. Scott. So he stated. 

Commissioner \Vkin.stock. So that would be no inducement in a case of 
that sort—in a case such as that—would it? 

Mr. Scott. That is, be made that statement? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, do you know of any industrial disputes 
that have arisen in the Times in tlmt Intervening period? 

Mr. Scott. Why, yes; I do. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tlmt is, disputes that led to war? 

Mr. Scott. Oh! 

Commissioner Wkinstock. There may have been discussions. 

Mr. Scott. No; I don't know of any disputes that have led to a walkout of 
the employees of the Times, with the exception of the original time I men¬ 
tioned. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You see that Gen. Otis lias made mil a very 
Strong case for himself. Ills contention is, lirst, tlmt he has had industrial 
peace; secondly, tlmt his men are earning 15 per cent more, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Scott. Well, Mr. Weinstock-- 

Commissioner Weinskick. Pardon me. Let me finish. 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Third, that his earning power, that his cost, has 
been from 111 to 15 per cent less. 

Mr. Scott. Yes sir; yes, sir. But I want to put it as plainly as possible 
to the commission tlmt X don’t admit that labor cost al all on that 15 per 
cent proposition; that I can’t see that at all. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You dispute that? 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock, he disputes it. We have already pro¬ 
vided for a uniform schedule prepared by Prof. Cross for each newspaper in 
the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Weinstock, I lia\e here- 

Chairman XVai.sh. Mr. Scott has presented ids forcibly and Cell. Otis 1ms 
also. Now we will compare it ourselves. Go ahead. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Go right abend. 

Mr. Scott. 1 was just going to say that I had presented our scale of wages 
here and the scale as introduced in the testimony of Mr. Otis. 1 look it from 
the record this morning. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Gauhetson. Mr. Scott- 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Oarretson wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Gauuktson. You heard (he statement made yesterday that in 
a certain period the employees in Gen. Olis's printing house hud advanced 
25 per cent in wages and that the newspaper reporters had advanced from 
15 to 25 per cent. Does jour business bring you in rather direct contact with 
newspaper reporters? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Commissioner Gauhetson. lime you information, or have you not, of any 
instance where the stall or reporters have been advanced any such degree? 

Mr. Scott. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gauhetson. lias there or has there not been an advance, or 
has there or has there not been a decrease in the pay of reporters in general in 
the last 20 years? 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Garretson, might 1 answer that in my own way? 

Commissioner Gauhetson. Sure. 

Mr. Scott. It would take me a few- 

Commissioner Oarketson. If you don’t go afield. 

Mr. Scott. I will try not to. While In the East, acting as an organizer for 
the International Typographical Union, I came in contact at various times 
with newspaper reporters. I talked with them in various cities, and almost 
Invariably their argument was that they had no great opportunity for advance¬ 
ment in their field, and that they were continually being crowded out of em¬ 
ployment by newspapers reducing the price they were paying for the repor- 
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torial rooms by securing young men who were just out of the high school, and 
one tiling and another, and breaking*them into the business. And repeatedly 
they have asked the International Typographical Union to organize them into 
organizations to see if tiiey could do something for them. But it has not 
been the policy of the International Union to organize newspaper writers of 
late years, all hough there are three or four of those organizations in existence. 

Commissioner Gaiikktson. But at widely separated points. 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gariietson. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr, O’eonnell, any questions? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Prof, Commons, have you anything? 

Commissioner Commons. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Thank you, Mr. Scott. 

Air. Mwi.y. Mr. Scott, you stated yesterday that about 11)00, I believe, tiiere 
was a meeting between the representatives of the International Typographical 
Union and the representatives of the Times, a love feast, I believe you de¬ 
scribed it. 

Mr. Scott. What year did you say? 

Mr. Maniy. Wasn't it about 1900? 

Mr. Scott. No. I stated that I was under the impression, as near ns I 
could gather from the men who were very familiar with the proposition, and are 
in Los Angeles at the time, that this was about a year after the trouble with 
the Times. That would make it about 1891. 

Mr. Manly. About 1891. 

Air. Scott. Yes. 

Air. Manly. Can you furnish Ibis commission either now or later Hie names 
of the representatives of the liilcrmilioiial Typographical Union who attended 
that conference? 

Mr. Scott. I don’t remember of saying representatives of the International 
Typographical Union. I said of the typographical union. 

Mr. Manly. Of the typographical union. 

Air. Scott. Yes. 1 don't think there was any representative of the Inter¬ 
national Typographical Union in Los Angeles at that time. 

Mr, AIani.y. Well, the representatives of the local union, could you get (lie 
names of the men who were present? 

Mr. Scott. If they are alive, and if not I will endeavor to get. those who 
were here at the time and went through tiiat period and are familiar with that 
proposition; yes, sir. 

Mr. AIani.y. And also the names of the representatives of the Times, if 
possible. 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. AIani.y. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. Mr. Scott. 

Air. Scott. Thank you. 

(The following communication was subsequently received from Mr. Scott;) 


Mr. Manly: I promised you to furnish the name of a man who could throw 
some light on statement I made before the Industrial Relations Commission. 
Tliis statement covered a tentative agreement arrived at with Times about 1891. 

I give you the name of Air. W. J. Buckingham, 4051 South Vermont, I,os 
Angeles, Cal. Phone number Vermont G3T. 

Sincerely, 


Chas. T. Scott. 


(See Scott exhibit.) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. C. F. GROW. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Your name, please? 

Mr, Grow. C. F. Grow. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if you can copy the methods of the last witness on 
the stand with reference to pitching your voice high, it will be exceedingly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Grow. All right, sir; I will try to do it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Your name is C. I*’. Grow? 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your business? 
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Mr. Grow. Wh.v, at the present moment I am representing the International 
Association of Machinists as business agent. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been business agent for the Inter¬ 
national Association of Machinists? 

Mr. Grow. Since November, 1909. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time what was your business? 

Mr. Grow. I worked in one of the machine shops, or several of tho machine 
shops of this city. 

Chairman Wai.sii. As a machinist? 

Mr. Grow. As a machinist. 

Oliairman Wai.sii. Now, the particular tiling, lirst, that we would like you 
io state would lie ns concisely as possible the story of tho dispute in the 
metal trades in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Grow. I will do so. I arrived in this city in November, liMHl. I secured 
a position in 1 lie Southern Pacific shops and worked for that company until 
February 21. 1908, when, because of reduction of force, 1 with others was 
laid off. 

From that position 1 went to Pasadena. I secured a position in Pasadena 
with the Reliance Machine Works, working there several months. The differ¬ 
ence, at least it appeared a great difference to me, between the wages paid 
in the Southern Pacilio Co. shop and that paid in tin? Reliance shop in Pasa¬ 
dena was startling. There was a difference of 10 cents an hour, Tho wages 
were 43 cents in the Southern Pacific shops. At that time they were working 
under a union contract, and (lie Pasadena shop, working a so-called open or 
a nonunion shop, paid 33 cents an hour. 1 was discharged from the shop in 
Pasadena because I had tried to ioiluence men to join the organization of 
which I was a member. And from that place I secured a position in an auto¬ 
mobile shop in the basement of tho Pacific KIcctric Building. Mr. Wood ell, I 
believe, was the manager of that place. They paid from 35 to 40 cents an 
Imur in that shop, men starting to work received 35 cents per hour, and if 
they were satisfactory to the foreman they received 40 reals per hour. And 
from that simp I changed and secured a position with another automobile 
simp, Mr. Donald O’Hare, on West Washington Street. That was about. 1909. 
And he paid 35 and 40 cents per hour. The automobile machinists at that 
time in the city were receiving all the way from 30 to 40 cents per hour, with 
(lie most of the men receiving 30 mul 35 cents per hour. 

While working in the shops—at -Mr. O'Hare’s shop In West Washington 
Street—T was requested to accept a position with the International Association 
of Machinists by many of the members. There was much dissatisfaction ex¬ 
pressed as to the working conditions in the city ol' Los Angeles because of the 
low settle of wages being paid. In fact, there was no scalo in the nonunion 
simps; the foremen paid men whatever tie deemed advisable. The men in the 
shop had no opportunity to present any request as Individuals. As Mr. Zee- 
hnndelaar testilied yesterday, and as Mr. Otis testified yesterday, collective 
bargaining was impossible, and union men—men to work in the establishment, 
if it were known, were also impossible. And these conditions were unsatis¬ 
factory to men who wore employed as machinists in this city, because at that 
time there were union machinists and nonunion machinists, and tile union 
machinists, many of them, worked in nonunion shops. And the sad part of 
it, Mr. Commissioners, is tills, that men had to lie to get and maintain a job. 
And they are doing that very thing to-day. and have (lone it for years in this 
city. If it is known at this time and had it been known at that time in many 
instances, not all, that men were members of the machinists’ union, they were 
summarily dismissed or discharged. 

They had no redress of grievance. There was no opportunity, because the 
foreman of the establishment, he was the one wtio dominated the conditions in 
the shops, and if lie was dissatisfied with a man, if lie didn’t like him, if lie 
didn’t think his work was proper, or anything other that appeared to him in 
his own mind that the man was unsatisfactory, or he didn’t want, him in the 
shop, he was discharged. This condition was growing from bad to worse. And 
since tho inception, or you might say the calling off, of the motders’ strike in 
1904, why conditions in the molding foundry were also getting worse. There 
was dissatisfaction in nil the metal trades unions and among the members of 
tile unions in the city of Los Angeles for many years, because of the arbitrary 
attitude of the employers who ilid not recognize committees, who did not recog¬ 
nize the individual, who did not recognize any one or tiling except their arbi¬ 
trary power to determine and dominate the industries of the city. And, there¬ 
fore, as a natural result of this oppression, the men who were members of tho 
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different organizations and men who wtc not members of labor organizations 
tried to better the conditions through the only method that appealed to them 
possible—by becoming members of labor organizations, increasing their power 
and strength, and presenting an agreement such as they had presented in every 
city almost in this country, and in large manufacturing establishments, that 
they might ha\e collective bargaining, that they may agree or confer upon 
future proposed conditions of labor, and try to remedy tile evils that existed 
at that time in Los Angeles. And, therefore. I think it was about some time 
in April, about April, 1910, there were committees from the different local 
organizations in (lie city that met jointly In wlmt is known as the local metal 
trades council, which is ulliliuted with (he metal trades department of the 
American Federation of Lahor. That provides that there shall be in the local 
mclal trades representatives from every local union in every city where metal 
work organizations exist, and that all grievances, all differences, and that any 
proposed condition that they desire should lie taken up from the several unions 
into the local mclal trades council, and they formulate plans for economic 
betterment in the community in which they are established. 

And these committees met. They formulated an agreement. The first con¬ 
sideration in tlie formulation of the proposed agreement was a shorter work 
day, because In Los Angeles, for many years, especially during the fall and 
winter months, there have been thousands awl thousands of men who are 
unemployed. We tind in Our office the men coming here from all over the 
United Styles and all over the world, main of them unfortunate fellows Unit 
iiad been lured hero by misstatements, by glaring misstatements, through the 
press and by the railroad corporations, by the chamber of commerce, by the 
merchants and manufacturers’ association and perhaps other civic bodies; at 
least they were allied or associated with the* merchants and manufacturers' 
association. And I lime some documents here that will show the kind of llleru- 
. ture sent out. doing hack to the agreement, the agreement- 

Chairman Walsh. Literature sent out by what—hj jour organization? 

Mr. Grow. No; the chamber of commerce, the Southern 1‘acitic Ituilroad Co., 
they sent out circulars and postal cards and advertising mutter all throughout 
the United States, advertising limiter appeared in the press of other cities 
showing that Los Angeles hud all ideal climate, saying that the working condi¬ 
tions In Los Angeles were splendid, saying that their opportunities for employ¬ 
ment among the different trades, callings, among the agricultural, horticultural, 
mechanical, and other vocations were many. And Inning glowing statements 
made that way, and yet we have had 1 he first time to find committees of any 
organization, of any of these organizations that have sem out tills glowing 
literature appear at the Southern Pacific, Salt Lake, Santa Fc. or any other 
railroad station and taking in hand the men that they have lured here and 
finding permanent work with good wages and decent conditions. 

They were thrown upon their own resources. These men came to the Labor 
Temple, thousands of them, in recent years and appealed to us to assist them 
in every possible way in securing employment and in securing food, clothing, 
and shelter. Kven last year in the city of I,os Angeles ilie chief of police of 
tills city made the statement that 3.1,000 men and women were unemployed; 
and the city council, on action taken by several civic bodies, and when lliev 
requested the several civic bodies of this city who laid to deal with conditions 
of this kind to appear before the city council and assist them in taking care 
of the great, army of the unemployed, we found that the only organizations 
almost that were conspicuous by their absence were the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers' association and the railroad corporations, who had brought these 
people to the city. Lahor was there, the German Society was there, anil the 
Women's Club was there, and tile chamber of commerce was there, and ninny 
oilier organizations came to the city council to advise with the city council, 
upon invitation, and done everything we possibly could to advise them as 
best how to take care of the great number of unemployed in this city, and 
some plans were formulated by the city council. Moil were to be given employ¬ 
ment in the parks, and Mr. i,issuer recommended that they should plant trees. 
Mr. Mulholland was there, and he suggested that they build a boulevard, 
and many other suggestions were made; but finally, I believe, the city council 
donated some thousands of dollars to take care of tire unemployed as best they 
could. 

We recommended—we had a mass meeting in tills very linll between Christ¬ 
mas and New Years, if I am right; I may lie wrong us to the date—and wo 
requested the city council to carry on certain necessary work that was ueces- 
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Fnr,v to this city's development mill improvement; that that work should he 
done in this city, and requested that they should make arrangements to secure 
$5,000,000 to carry on that necessary improvement. It could not lie done. 
Why It could not be done I have my own doubts. I believe there were certain 
Interests In this city that would oppose the spending of $5,000,000 at that time 
for certain public improvements, and while I could not prove this, I know cer¬ 
tain moneys were spent, which was not sufficient, but perhaps it was the best, 
the oily council could do at that time, and I merely mention this fact to show 
you the condition of unemployment existing in this city from time to time. 

We have had your unemployment problem in 1000; we had your unemploy¬ 
ment problem in 1012; we had your unemployment problem in Ibid; and all 
tlie years I have been in this city, Los Angelos certainly has been cursed every 
year with largo numbers of unemployed, and it is because of these awful con¬ 
ditions that labor, being conscious of the needs of the workers who are here, 
we have tried to establish in this city some method whereby these men could 
secure employment; and the thing that appealed to us most was the reduction 
of Hie working time, giving opportunity to all men to secure employment and 
bring industrial peace of the proper kind to this city. 

Now, we formulated tills agreement, and I will show you a letter. I wish 
to submit this to the commission. First, to prove the literature sent out, we 
have the photograph, I believe, of West Lake I’ark. The park is there, with the 
palms, the swans, and the idlers. They say: “ The balmy, palmy winter day s And 
hundreds of happy idlers in the public parks of Los Angeles feeding the water 
fowl which, unmolested, have taken refuge in the lakes," Here are the occupa¬ 
tions that are open, and they say, “What kind?” And below, on the other 
side, below the words “ Sign return postal card,” and it says: “Aren't you 
coming to California this spring? The Golden State was never more beautiful, 
prosperous, attractive in every way, than it is this year. Big agricultural and 
industrial opportunities are awaiting the nrrhul of folks like you. The South¬ 
ern Pacific is offering special low rates from March 1 to April 15, 1!I12, in 
order that you may see our glorious western country. Why put off the trip 
any longer? Come out into the sunshine while the coming is good—and in¬ 
expensive. You’ll ne\er regret it, that's sure. Give us a suggestion of what 
you are interested in on the attached card, please.” 

(The postal card referred to was submilled in printed form.) 

Mr. M VM.Y. By whom was that sent out? 

Mr. Guow. The Southern I'aeiiie Hailway Co.—1,000,0011 of them in the 
Stale of California; a strike on at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Ladies and gentlemen, we must have perfect order; you 
must restrain yourselves, otherwise you will lone to retire. 

Mr. Grow. Now, the circular leller, and I wish lo present tills documentary 
evidence before this commission showing- 

Chairman Walsh. Please don't make any open comment. I don't know who 
you are, but you started this. We have to maintain order. Experience lias 
shown that we must do that, because contrary opinions are expressed, in which 
people are deeply interested here. 

Mr. Grow. I will submit this without comment. 

Chairman Walsh. Just give the date and by whom signed, and hand it to 
tlie stenographer. 

Mr. Grow. Los Angeles, May 18, 1910; signed by Mr. George Gurney, 
Mr. Godfrey Dawson, E. II. Mlsner. Gurney was secretary-treasurer of tlie 
metal trades council of tills city. Mr. Misner represented the International 
Association of Machinists of this city and county. We have here attached 
an agreement, called an agreement, entered into between tlie Metal Trades 
Council of tlie City of Los Angeles, Cal., composed of the following crafts: 
Machinists, molders, pattern makers, blacksmiths, boiler makers, brass work¬ 
ers, and sheet-metal workers. Tlie first clause, section 1, contains the eigld- 
liour day. Tlie second clause gives the minimum rate of wages for mechanics 
and helpers, and leaving a space below for tlie signing of the metal trades 
council ami the employers. I will read one paragraph, with your permission. 

Chairman Walsh. Just read that part which contains your request. 

Mr. Grow (reading) : 

“ We, tlie undersigned committee, representing the Metal Trades Council of 
I,os Angeles, Cal., are desirous of entering into a working agreement with 
your firm, and have herein inclosed a copy of tlie proposed agreement which 
we have submitted to every employer in this city for their consideration. 
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“ Our purpose In wishing to enter into this agreement with you is to keep 
puce with the constant change in industrial conditions throughout the country. 
As workingmen we desire recognition and protection. We desire to Increase 
our pay in accordance witlt the increased cost of living. We desire to give 
our employers as much of our time in the shops as justice to our family and 
our health will permit, keeping for ourselves a suflicient amount of time to 
travel to and from our work and for recreation and rest. 

“ We trust that you appreciate the position that we are taking in this mat¬ 
ter, and Unit you will not feel that we, as workingmen, are antagonistic to 
your rights ami interests as employers, as it is our earnest desire to agree 
and cooperate with you, to give to you the best service that we have, and to 
work to that end that both the employer and employee shall he mutually 
benefited.” 

Tlie result of that letter, I mu sorry to say, that we did not receive one reply. 

We also sent a communication to tiie foundry men's employers's association, 
which is a local organization alliliatcd with the national organization; and 
also to tlie merehuiiLs and manufacturers' associ itlon; the ollidai mouthpiece 
of tlie employers, its we understood, at least we were supposed to under¬ 
stand, the Los Angeles Times, stated that our request had been relegated to 
the wastebasket. 

Now, we lmd not heurd any tiling, no reply to our letters to all tlie linns that 
we hud written to. 1 believe it was May lit), or tlie 28th, I am not positive 
as to the date, at night, at Willard & Wilson shop, at Fifteenth and Saute Fe 
Avenue, where about tit of our melt were employed, they were locked out that 
night. They came to the Labor Temple and told me that (hey had been dis¬ 
charged because they were union men, that .Mr. Willard, who was there at tlie 
time, slated that lie did not want to have any trouble and that lie had been 
authorized by tlie organization of which lie was a mcnilici' to discharge these 
men. I went to Mr. Godfrey Dawson, who I think is here, and told him that, 
we wanted to Interview tlie linn. I was asked to do everything within my 
power to avoid a strike, because we knew that industrial strife is not the 
De-sit method in our city, or in ilte State, or in Die Nation, when men who are 
intelligent, when men who claim Unit they have that intelligence to operate 
business, to men who are employed, who have the common intelligence to know 
that if we can get belter conditions through conferences that is the best way, 
and that strife is tlie last resort. 

.So 1 went to Mr. Wilson and requested him to put Ihe men hack to work, lie 
refused, lie said he could not do it, even though lie would like to do so; he 
said it was impossible for him to do so. He said if these men were union 
men, lie don't want any trouble, we better let it go at that and perhaps It 
would blow over after a while. 1 stayed there about one hour and a half with 
Mr. Godfrey Dawson. Wo used every persuasive argument within our power. 
We asked him whether tlie men were good workmen. He said they were good 
workmen, they were splendid workmen, lie hud nothing against their workman¬ 
ship; they were ellicieut, lhey- turned out the work, lots of work, and it was 
only because they were uninn men in; hud been ordered by tlie association of 
which lie was a member to discharge these men because they tarried a union 
card. 

The next day the Western Gas Kiigiue Co., oil North Main .Street, locked out 
it number of men. I have the names of the men in the shop. This book that 
1 present also aa evidence to tlie commission contains the names of machinists 
who came out of the several shops at the time of the lockout. Hut it is a 
strange coincidence that our opponents who claim that they believe ia indus¬ 
trial peace, in industrial justice, in industrial freedom, that they believe in 
the protection of a workman, and yet if you go hack into their shops, at least 
with very few exceptions in the same shop the men that came out who left the 
shop and did not return. 

An agreement was later entered into in the hitter part of February with the 
secretary of the foundry men's employers’ association. Mr. Hosell—I believe 
lie is sitting here—was down in tlie Labor Temple and requested a conference 
so that industrial strife in Los Angeles might be stopped and a settlement of 
industrial peace endure, and Mr. Little, at that time, 1 believe, and is still the 
owner of the Union Iron Works, and .Mr, lloswell made an arrangement with 
a committee who was composed of Mr. O’Leary, Mr. Barnett, Mr. Mistier, Mr. 
Gunsey, and Mr. Kay, to meet in Mr. Roswell's office. They had agreed upon 
a tentative proposition to call off the strike. And they staled in calling off 
the strike that the men who hud left the establishments would be put back to 
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work as quickly ns possible, and that many men perhaps would be put hack 
at once; tlint there should be no further discrimination against men because 
of their affiliation with the labor unions, and that in the future that they 
hoped that Industrial peace in Los Angeles would endure. We calk'd the 
strike off. On Saturday—the last conference was held on Saturday afternoon, 
I believe—and on Saturday evening the local union met in the Labor Temple 
in good faith and declared that the metal trades’ strike was at an end. 

The result of that is this, that Mr. linker, Mr. Fred linker—I believe he is 
sitting here at this time—repudiated the settlement made, and as published in 
the press a few days later or the next day, stated that so far as lie was con¬ 
cerned that he would operate his own business; that he would determine the 
conditions in his own shop regardless of any settlement that might have been 
made at that time. And therefore we were up against a bad proposition. Our 
strike was declared off, in good faith, Hie men were willing to return to 
work; they were willing to cooperate with the employers In the machine simp, 
the foundries, the blacksmith, and ail tlie various shops in lliis city, hut they 
were not permitted to do so, and, as I state, this book will prove who are 
working in the shops at this time in the city. 

Now I have contended at all times in the city to do as we do elsewhere, to 
negotiate agreements with employers, to cooperate in so doing in the produc¬ 
tion of work, the distribution of product, that these people, the people of this 
country who are toiling, who are interested in this country, who are producing 
and help creating the wealtli shall have some say in the distribution of tbo 
wealth and in the wages and hours in the community and in the establishments 
in which they work. 

Therefore we know that because of this condition—we desire and our or¬ 
ganization is based on lliis condition of collective bargaining and economic 
betterment, and it is only because when men ill establishments are not free to 
run a union shop, where they won’t permit men who are union men to work 
in this community if they know it, in many instances, It is because of tills 
condition (hat tlie real disturbance of industrial peace lies; it is not with the 
labor union; and the men who have been so hitter and vitriolic and hostile 
against labor are the men that are responsible (or industrial disturbances be¬ 
cause we are always willing to enter into agreements with employees, and our 
organization is bused on that particular tiling. 

I will show you a book, I will also present ibis to this commission, an agree¬ 
ment signed. I must lane this back, because it is signed by employers and 
myself. It shows- 

Chairman Wai.su. May we keep that book? 

Mr. (iiiow. 1 would like to tune this also, bemuse it is the only record I 
have. I made an agreement with the International Association of Machinists, 
that is signed with the brewery owners- 

Chairman Wai.hh. One minute. Have you iniislied now entirely the metal 
trades—before you go to tlie brewery? 

Mr. Gnow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Because we are trying to concentrate. 

Mr. Grow. Yes. We keep a standing committee. 

Chairman Wai.sii. You are now up to tlie state of tlie trade to-day? 

Mr. Grow. The state of the trade to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie state of (lie industry to-day? 

Mr. Grow. Tlie state of the Industry to-day. It is very laid in llie city of 
Los Angeles. I wish to submit something to prove that tlie conditions are very 
had. 1 will take the automobile shops. 

In tlie Chalmers shop, wages K) cents per hour; working time, irregular— 
from 9 to 10 hours a day. Also have men employed who wait for jobs to come 
in without pay. When jobs are in the shop, men are put on the jobs, hut if they 
accomplish their work and there is no other job in the simp, the men wait until 
other jobs come In tlie shop, sometimes an hour, sometimes two hours, some¬ 
times three hours, sometimes four hours, and sometimes as many ns live and 
six hours, without pay. This does not only exist in the Chalmers, but it also 
exists in the Packard and the Cadillac, and. I think, ill tlie Pierce-Arrow, and 
many other shops. To prove Hint these conditions exist—they have a card 
system and set time to work—set time on work to he done; must be done In 
that time. Occasionally they charge employees for work spoiler]. They have 
a card system, a name, a number, and tlie owner of job. If mistake is made 
on job, if mistake is made on number, no pay is allowed employee. The Pack¬ 
ard, also, and the Pierce-Arrow have men who wait for jobs without pay. 
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The Chalmers pay (inly straight lime for overtime work. The average hours, 
or the regular hours,' wo might say, is 9 hours for that work, anil for 10 hours 
they get 10 hours' pay. They got no overtime, no pay for overtime work, 
ami men who refuse to work overtime when requested are laid off or discharged, 
'Tlie party's name is on there that gave me that information. 

Here is something glaring. I have here an exhibit from the Keystone Iron 
Works. Mr. F. Livingstone was the president. There is a young man that 
secured a position in the Keystone Iron Works. His name was David Jerome, 
lie was employed as a machinist. They put him to work us a machinist’s 
helper. lie worked there several days and he was paid off at the rate of 10 
cents an hour—90 cents a day for a machinist. Here is the letter from Mr. 
Livingstone himself: 


Mr. David Jkkosik, 00! Xurth Bnxiilway, City. 

Dbvii Sik: As per my ptomise, I am mailing you a check, $7.20. as payment 
in full for your services while at the Keystone Iron Works. It Is based on 20 
cents i«*r hour, which 1 feel is giving you the better end of it. Von hired out 
to me personally as a machinist, and in your leller of March !>, you make a 
demand on the- Keystone hull Works for wages as machinist's helper. It looks 
as if you misrepresented yourself to me and endeavored to obtain machinist 
wages from our firm, when in reality you are only a poor helper. 

Trusting this amount will lie satisfactory, I am, 
liespecl fully. 


FltVNK LlV INUSTON1S. 


In order to get this $7.20, or 20 cents an hour, T had to go before the State 
labor commissioner, i told him not to accept 10 cents an hour as a ma¬ 
chinist. I said: “(treat (tod, have they gone so far? This is certainly not a 
test of the so-called open-shop industrial justice." Anil I went to the labor 
commissioner to interest him in behalf of Mr. Jerome—his only being a green¬ 
horn; lie came here from England; the hoy was honest and ambitious; lie was 
a frail sort of a fellow, end to-day is in the hospital; they took advantage of 
that condition, at least 1 look it so, and paid him 10 cents an hour, 90 cents 
a day—the commissioner of labor got him 20 cents, which was the hesl lie 
could do, and I advised Jerome to take 20 cents an hour. 

I have another one here: “ Wilson & Willard Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., July 9, 1913.” 

They wrote a letter to the International Association of Machinists. I went 
down there at the dinner hour. I go around among the men at the dinner 
hour, and get men that way—try to get them to Join the union. 

I went in the shop, passed out the curds that I had, spoke a few words 
to the men in the shop who were eating I heir dinner. Mr. Wilson saw me and 
he asked me what I was doing. I told Him that I was passing literature 
through tin* shop at dinner time on the men’s own time. He said; “Let me 
see vvlmt you have.” I gave him an application blank of the machinists’ union. 
He wrote a letter to the international: 

“Tile International Association ok Machinists, 

“/.(('/or Tcmylc, Los Atiffdcs, Cal. 

“ Gentlemen : On May 30, 1910, your representative, C. F. Grow, visited our 
plant and proceeded to make his presence as disagreeable for us us he could, 

“We have always believed that it was well for Mr. Grow’s health that the 
latter hapiiened to lie out of the city at the time. 

“ I wish to say that I was there on May 29, 1910, to try and Interest him in 
not discharging—to take these men hack to work. 

“ We believe that individual lias not favored us with a visit from that time 
until to-day. We did not recognize him, and did not know who lie was until 
some time after lie was gone. 

“Of course, his mission was along the same old line, which means trouble 
for the employer, the employee, and revenue for the labor boss. 

“Will you Inform Mr. Grow that the next time he plans to visit our shop, 
it might lie better for him to visit our nllice first, tell 1dm it might be better 
for ldm. 

“ Yours, very truly, 

“ Wilson & Willard M.vmtkactitrino Co., 
“By E. Willard, I’rcsiilcnl." 
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We have here a letter, (luted September 2. 101.‘5, from the II. It. Boynton Co.: 

“IT. R. Boynton Co., general office and store. Display room (ill »M<> S mill 

Spring Street. 


“ Los Anuei.es, (Am .. »s'< /,/( mlx r 2, I!H 0 . 

“ To trhoiH it may vouvern: 

“The r<»ason Mr. Harris was discharged was because he tailed to come to 
work Labor Day and did not have a good reason. 

“If. It. Boymo\ (’<>., 

“ By O. K. L\on.” 


T have* here something that transpired to show that money was paid by the 
merchants and manufacturers’ association or the foundr.\men employers’ asso¬ 
ciation, either one, during the strike. 

As Mr Zeehandelaar testified yesterday that they did pay sometimes for 
deputies and did pay sometimes for men—strike breakers—to be brought into 
this city to take the places of men on strike. 

This is dated at the Burnett House, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

“At (it*.si IS, 1010. 

“Mr. Wii. i.iam I*. Haswell. 

“ Deati Sin: This will introduce to you Mr. .Tulin O’Brien, machinist. 


“Instructions: Take Washington Street car in front of depot, go to Hollen¬ 
beck Hotel. Second and Spring, and immediately ring up Mr. llaswell. 

“ Home phone A5138. 

“ Sunset phone Broadway .'1572.’’ 

Here is the contract: “This agreement- 

Chairman Wai.sjt. Submit that, please. 

Mr. fJnow. They tried to violate the State law, and it was a violation of 
law. T will submit it, as you say, though, without comment. 

Chairman Walsh. I think you had better do that. 

Mr. (5now. This, in other words, a man pledges himself to go in the employ 
of the founders and employers’ association, that they will not become atfilialed 
with a labor union; that they will not he identified with nor influenced by any 
labor union; that he will preserve his independence, permitting no outside 
influence to interfere with or dictate in liis affairs with his employers; not he 
influenced by any labor union or their agents or walking delegates; that they 
will work six months for 35 cents an hour. 

I have another affidavit in regard to the molders, the molders had to sign an 
affidavit, or make an affidavit, and give it to the secretary who at that time, 
I think, was named Anthony. This affidavit stated that as long as he was 
employed in the shop that he would not become affiliated with n labor union. 

There is a State law in California that makes it a misdemeanor for anyone 
to force, coerce, intimidate, or in any manner stop a man from joining a labor 
union, and any employer—this is what they have done. 

Now, the strike was called off, and since that time we have been doing every¬ 
thing within our power (o organize the men, the machinists, the boiler makers, 
the blacksmiths, the molders, the pattern makers, the ornamental workers, oil 
account of the awful conditions existing here. 

There has practically been no scale in the city. They pay any scale that they 
desire to pay. Some shops pay better than others, but the highest wage that 
I know of is about 25 per cent below the union scale. 

The boiler makers have no union shop at this time; the molders have no 
union shop at this time; the pattern makers have no union shop at this'time; 
the machinists have one or two. 

The minimum wage paid machinists at tills time is 50 cents per hour. 

The minimum, according to the agreement we made, called for fifty-six and a 
quarter, but that is In the breweries, and the maximum, about the maximum 
paid in the shops In this city is about 42 or 45 cents in nonunion shops. But 
the average wages paid in this city—this is not signed, but we can give you the 
date—is about 35 cents an hour on the average. 

So that shows u difference between the minimum scale of the union and the 
minimum scale of the open shop is about 15 cents per hour, and showing a 
maximum difference in wages or hours of one hour in favor of the union 
shop, eight hours, and nine hours, the hours of the nonunion shop. 
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Now, tlio comlltions in the sliop at this time. Mr. Zeehnndeluar stated the 
truth yesterday when lie said: “ We have no furtlier argument to make 
that he opposes collective bargaining, that the foundrymen employers' asso¬ 
ciation opposes collective harpiinlilj;, that they oppose collective bargaining, 
hut just so long as the open-shop conditions exist in Los Angeles just so long 
will wages in Los Angeles, Just so long will hours in Los Angeles for the 
worker he less than that of any other city on llie Pacific coast or in the 
western country, due to the open shop.” 

Chairman Walsh. If yon are going lo the brewery dispute, maybe I hail 
better ask you a few questions on that. What was the point of the dispute? 

Mr. Gitow. Submitting a proposed agreement to take the place of the agree¬ 
ment, we had that was about to expire. 

Chnirmnn Wai.su. Were all the breweries organized at that time? 

Mr. (Iltow. They were. 

Chairman Walsh. In what crafts now. drivers and bottlers? 

Mr. Gitow. Growers, drivers, bottlers, engineers, foremen, machinists, coopers. 

Chnirmnn Walsh. And how long Inid they been organized and how long had 
they had agreements prior to that time? 

Mr. Gr.ow. A good many years. 

Chairman W.usn. A number of years? 

Mr. Gitow. A number of years. 

Chairman Walsh. They disagreed with (lie terms of the agreement at that 
time? 

Mr. Gitow. There was a disagreement from Hie terms in May, lillrt. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the result of find? 

Mr. Gitow. The result of if was that failing to reach an agreement between 
the local unions anti the—at that time Southern California Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion—Mr. Cramer was their secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. They were fully organized, were they, (lie employers? 

Air. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the brewers? 

Mr. Grow. About u hundred per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. About a hundred per cent? 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the moil were fully organized? 

Air. Gitow. The men were fully organized. 

Chairman Walsh. And they refused the agreement? 

Mr. Grow. They failed to agree. 

Chairman Wai.sii. They failed to agree? 

Air. Grow. Then the agreement had already expired. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Yes. 

Air. Grow. They were working without an agreement. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Yes. What was the result? 

Mr. Grow. They sent Mr. ITobstet, Air. Grobstel was the international sec¬ 
retary of Hie brewery workers’ union, and lie was on tlds coast, he was in 
Seattle, and had come south, and they requested before any action of any kind 
be taken, that Mr. ITohstel should come here and advise with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Air. I’robstel come? 

Mr. Grow, tie did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did it result in anything? 

Air. Grow. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What was done? Was there a strike or lockout or what 
took place? 

Air. Grow. A disagreement arose over I he proposed agreement. They wanted 
Diem to sign the agreement as it had previously existed without any change. 

Chairman Walsh. Who did, the men? 

Air. Grow. No. 

Chairman Walsh. The employers? 

Air. Grow. The employers. 

Chairman Walsh. AVlmt propositions were the men demanding? Were they 
demanding an increase of wage? 

Air. Grow. Increased wage scale; about all. 

Chairman Walsh. About all? 

Atr. Grow. That was in the main. And they bused it upon the Increased cost 
of living. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, what resulted? AVas there a strike or lock¬ 
out? 
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Mr. Grow. The men, after doing everything that they possibly could to get 
the employers to consider a proposed increase of wages, 1 believe it was May 
19 —at dinner time - 

Chairman Walsh. What is that year? 

Mr. Grow. The men quit the shop—1910. 

Chairman Walsh. 1910? 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The men quit the job. Did that affect every brewer in 
Los Angeles? 

Mr. Grow. It affected every brewer in the city—ves, every brewery in the 
city. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did that strike last? 

Mr. Grow. That strike lasted, I think, about 11 months. 

Chairman Walsh. About 11 months? 

Mr. Grow. l r es. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there persons brought in to take (lie pi,aces of the 
strikers? 

Mr. Grow. Yes; there were. In fact, I think lliey might have liad more men 
in tlie breweries than previously. I am merely saying so. I think so. 

Chairman Walsii. Was a boycott declared by Hie labor organizations? 

Mr. Grow. There was. 

Chairman Walsh. What assistance was given (lie brewers, so far sis you 
know, by the employers’ association or the M. and M.? 

Mr. Grow. If I may be able to produce some evidence from the Times- 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, refer us to it. 

Mr. Grow. I think, if 1 am not mistaken, it was dune 1 or 2, 1910, when the 
merchants and manufacturers’ association, the brewery owners, and 1 think 
tiio foumlrymen, I am not positive about that—Mr. Palmer was president at 
that time, and Henry Huntington was there at the time, and he made a re¬ 
sponse to this effect, he believed the proper tiling to do was to maintain indus¬ 
trial freedom at any cost. If a general strike was to come, let it come now, 
now is as good a time as any to sustain the open-shop policy in Los Angeles. 
And lliey had a resolution that they passed at tiiat meeting, promising them sup¬ 
port morally, and Ununcial support if necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the men go out on a strike or did they remain largely? 

Mr. Grow. Most of them did; perhaps 10 or Id might have left the city. 

Chairman Walsii. And they lived on strike benefits, I suppose? 

Mr. Grow. The International Brewery Workers’ organization paid strike 
benefits each week. 

Chairman Walsh. What assistance, if any, was given by tlie other labor 
organizations? 

Mr. Grow. All the moral support we possibly could. 

Chairman Walsh. A general boycott declared against all saloons? 

Mr. Grow. Members were generally acquainted with the general conditions 
existing in the breweries at that time. Therefore, they naturally were requested 
to not use any of the products, because of tlie strike. And there were pickets 
on the streets acquainting tlie public with the condition existing. 

Chairman Walsh. Did tlie pickets remain on the streets for Hie whole 11 
mouths? 

Mr. Grow. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie strike, then, urs in aeltvb operation for tlie whole 
11 months? 

Mr. Grow. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. The men were paid strike benefits? And they largely 
stayed here? 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And what action was taken by the organization? 

Mr. Grow. All the general ramilications, that is, all means flint were feasi¬ 
ble at ail times. They held their meetings regularly, and they done every¬ 
thing that they could. They had a standing committee always trying to meet 
the brewery owners. Labor in tills city always lias, to my knowledge, had a 
standing committee standing ready at every and all times to negotiate for the 
possible solution of its troubles. 

Chairman Walshh. Describe, please, how that strike was brought to an end. 

Mr. Grow. The strike was brought to an end after negotiations between tlie 
men—Mr. Maler, Edward Mnier, at that time president of the company, tlie 
Maler Co., and several others were fair, and we were told that if it had 
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not been—that if It lmd not been at that time for certain conditions exist Ins 
that they might lane called the strike off; they had previously promised that 
they would stand loyal to their guns and fight the unions and to inaugurate 
and to maintain the open shop. And an editorial in tire Times dl state that 
because the brewery owers agreed to the same conditions to negotiate an 
agreement with their employees that it was cowardice. 

Chairman W alsh. Describe the formation of the committee—how It was 
finally got together and how it was settled. 

Mr. Grow. Mr. Muri, who was representing the brewery workers of the State 
of California, and myself, and Mr. Mooney. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Who is Mr. Mooney V 

Mr. Grow. Mr. Mooney was at that time secretary of the Los Angeles build¬ 
ing trades. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. I’robstel or any mouther of the organization take 
part in the proceedings? 

Mr. Grow. Mr. Muri, the international organizer, who had charge of the 
State of California and certain western districts. 

Chairman Walsh. What did you do with reference to the agreement flint 
you hud departed from and lhut had come to an end 11. months prior to that 
time? 

Mr. Grow. We took up the agreement that we had disagreed on, and we 
conferred over it. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did the conference last? 

Mr. Grow. The conference, when we got together, Misled, I think, about two 
hours. 

Chairman Walsh. After you got together, what was the feeling in tin* con¬ 
ference? 

Mr. Grow'. The feeling was good. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was the outcome of that agreement that had ex¬ 
pired 11 months prior to that time? 

Mr. Grow. That we had worked under? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Grow. The new agreement sujierseded it. They worked under t lie now- 
agreement. 

Chairman Walsii. Wind 1 am frying to get at is, did you agree upon that 
agreement that you hud disagreed on which caused the strike? 

Mr. Grow. We worked under that agreement between the brewery owners 
and our committee- 

(’bail-man Walsh. How long did that agreement last? What was tiie out¬ 
come of i! ? 

Mr. Grow. That agreement lasted from 191(1 up to 191". 

Chairman W.u.sn. Three-year agreement lhey make with the employees? 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir; lias been renewed again. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it substantially the same or was there any increase 
in the last agreement? 

Mr. Grow. An increase in pay. 

Chairman Walsh. Increase in pay? 

Mr. Grow. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Any other material change in the agreement? 

Mr. Grow. No; nothing material, because the working conditions in the 
brewery remained the same for many years. 

Chairman Walsii. I would like you to slate as concisely ns possible what 
your observation was of the conduct of the local government during the dis- 
putes. 

Mr. Grow. I will say this: I found they got the picket ordinance passed- 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; we have that in evidence. 

Mr. Grow. Well, the attitude of the local city government was not friendly 
to us. The employers, whether the merchants and manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tion or whether it was the foundry-mens employers’ association, I don’t know. 
But I think that Mr. Baker was interested very much in having the antipieket 
ordnance inaugurated to become effective at once under the emergency clause. 
This was sometime in July. The strike took place on the 1st of June. And up 
to the time that the antipleketing ordinance was passed there had not been any 
violence of any nature. Men were advised every day. I advised them and 
others to do every thing within their power to get the men out—to acquaint 
the men who were working in the shop with the true status of affuirs; to per¬ 
suade them to stand loyally to their shop meu who were looked out and do 
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everything possible to bring the strike to u certainly harmonious end, which 
can only happen in cases of strike through the withholding of labor power. 

Chairman Walsh. After the passage of the picket ordinance, do I understand 
you to sny that there was violence? 

Mr. Grow. No. I will fell you what violence there was, if I possibly can. 
1 think that the most of the violence was done through the agitation of the em¬ 
ployers, to see how many men they could put In Jail. I think there were 407 
men arrested. I was arrested myself in front of the Lacy Manufacturing Co. 
establishment. 

1 wanted to make a test case with Mr. O'Leary of I he picket ordinance, and 
I brought the case before Judge Hose, and he set my bond at that time at $25. 
I never came to trial on that ease. They had a test case; they took it up to 
the court, and the court held it was legal—the antipicketing ordinance. Organ¬ 
izer labor selected a committee and Mr. Spring was their attorney. We ap¬ 
peared before (he city council opposing the passage of this antipickefing ordi¬ 
nance which we considered at that time and do still a crime of the city of Los 
Angeles, and it was more sweeping and far-reaching in effect than any Federal 
injunction I ever saw. We requested the city council not to pass it, because 
it was practically opposed to every fundamental principle of democratic in¬ 
stitutions. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the ordinance tested in the courts? 

Mr. Gitow. Yes, sir; it was. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it appealed to the court of last resort? 

Mr. Grow. I am not positive. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to the passage of the ordinance bad the law recog¬ 
nized the right of wlmt is known as peaceful picketing and the use of per¬ 
suasion? 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir; nobody was arrested prior to that time for picketing. 
At the meeting of the city council Mr. Hewett, city attorney, was there, and 
Mr. Eddy, city attorney, was there, and when he was asked the question. “Is 
there not a sufficient amount of laws now on the statute hooks of the city to pro¬ 
tect ttie business interests of the city? Mr. Eddy said, “ Yes; " there were sntli- 
eient laws at that time, and “the antipicketing ordinance is not necessary." 

Chairman Walsh. Now. have you anything else to say regarding the prac¬ 
tice of violence in labor disputes here? Now. there were 4(57 men arrested 
during what strike? 

Mr. Grow. During the metal trades and brewery workers’ strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how many convictions there wore? 

Mr. Grow. I don’t think there was more than three eou\ietliins under that 
nntipieketing ordinance. 

Chairman Walsh. What were they charged witli principally? 

Mr. Grow. Charged wiili violating the antipiekeiing ordinance. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many cases would you say out of the -1(57 that 
there were that did not refer to the antipieketing ordinance? 

Mr. Grow. Hardly any. 

Chairman Walsh. Hardly any? 

Mr. Grow. Very few. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you recall any al ail? 

Mr. Grow. There was several arrests made for disturbing of (lie peace. T 
will cite an instance. At the Mills Iron Works there was a disturbance om* 
morning, a man working in the Mills Iron Works by the name of McLaughlin, 
lie had some words with one of llie pickets His name was Mr. Wright. There 
was an iron chain that run across the front door. Mr. McLaughlin picked up 
an iron wrench in the simp. Jumped over the iron chain, and attempted to 
strike this picket, Mr. Wright, with an iron wrench, .fir. Wright ran. Mr. 
McLaughlin ran after him. Mr. Wright picked up a stone and threw the 
stone and kept hacking away. T believe that they got together. I think Mr. 
Wright struck him in self-defense. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, there was an arrest for that violence? 

Mr. Grow. There was an arrest. Mr. Wright was arrested, he was a 
striker, charged under a felony charge, mid the case citme up In Judge Hose’s 
court, and Judge Hose heard the nisi—found Mr. McLaughlin guilty of tin- 
offense instead of Mr. Wright, who was arrested on the felony charge. And 
I think he was fined either $10 or $25. 

T will cite you another instance, I will say—-— 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. Could you submit to us, have you in your 
records any place, the entire record of the number that were arrested? 
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Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Anil the offenses with which they were charged? 

Mr. Grow. Yes; Mr. Harriman- 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly submit that, and will you add to that, 
If you please, the title of any person, whether a union official? 

Mr. Grow. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If lie was just a member, why you don't need to add 
that, but if he was an an official. Well, the charge would show for itself if 
it was outside of picketing. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted by Mr. Grow:) 

Canes in Judge Ruse's court dismissed or on bonds. 

Groat, H. Hose, .$50. Machinist. Bondsmen: A. Cox, G. H. Robinson. 

Grow, E. F. Hose, $25. Machinist. Bondsmen: J. A. Gray, J. W. Brooks. 
Hudson, K. Hose, $25. .Structural-iron worker. Bondsmen: J. Oswaldil, Leo 
Englander. 

Howes, W. A. Hose, $25. Machinist. Bondsmen : Josua D. Millard, S. Monfieth. 
I.yneh, Edward. Hose, $50. Blacksmith. Bondsmen: Sirs. H. D. De Lara, 
Mrs. Laura M. Doughdy. 

Noun, Ed. Hose. $25. Machinist. Bondsmen: Josua 1>. Millard. S. Montielh. 
O’Leary, 1’. J. Hose, $25. Boiler maker. Bondsmen: ,!. A. Gray. .1. W. Brooks. 
Schoenberg, A. Hose, $50. Machinist. Bondsmen: A. Cox, G. H. Robinson. 
Schncht, William. Hose, $50. Structural-iron worker. Bondsmen: J. I). 
Hunter, Mary Rubben. 

Torrello M. Rose, $50. Molder. Bondsmen: J. A. Gray, A. Cox. 

CASH BONDS. 

Kulak. T. Hose, $25. November 14. 

Krnleiek, .1. Rose, $25. 

Vilanger, A. J. Hose, $25. Own money. 

Stopple, H. C. Hose. $25. B. C. Boeal 212. 

Price, J. P. Hose, $25. 

Hudson, K. Hose, $100. Own money. November 25. 

Preston, H. Hose, $20. 

Grow. $375 bonds; $2-15 cash bonds. 

ilclal-lnidc arrests dismissed ill Judge Rose's miirl, December 12, 1910. 


Armstrong, R. M. 

Miller, X. W. 

Adams, 

Meridith, John 

Bass, A. 

Nubian, Ed. 

Boyd, John 

Price. .1. P. 

Kinder, C. F. 

Podegil. 

Furliman. 

Bonnie. 

Gavalin, A. 

Preston (2). 

Grow, C. F. 

Peterson. 

Groat, G. H. 

Baznik, Joint 

Grimus, Fred 

Roberts, C. P. 

Kingston, G. H. 

Itamirez, John 

Hudson, E. 

ltiimm. 

1 lari, George 

Russell, R. F. 

Hunter, C. W. 

Schoenberg. 

Unit, E. 

Smith, H. 

Hughes, W. A. 

Stuffun. 

Hunt, E. 

Stopple, It. C. 

Johnson, Ed. 

Schocht, Wm. 

Kolnek, T. 

Swarnberg. 

Kroleleh, .1. 

Refflck, Wm. 

Kritchiner, Thomas 

, Tobbie, Carl 

Karlson. 

Torrella, Mike 

Kruse, F. IS. 

Tracy, John 

Lynch, E. B. 

Villinger, A. J. 

l.ovey, L. A. 

Westphalen. 

Lantberk, 1). 

Westguard. 

Lynch, Thomas 



mim 
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(Letter of Ira B. Cross, received January IS, 1015, states as follows: “About 
172 men arrested under the antipicketing ordinance.”) 

Mr. Grow. I wish to say this in conclusion so that you will understand that 
Mr. Harriman, who Inter became the attorney for our side- 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Job Harrimann? 

Mr. Grow. Mr. Job Harrimann. He 1ms the cases, and lie defended the 
liases. 

There is only another one In particular that I would like to get before this 
[•ominission, and that is the case of 35 men arrested near the Baker Iron 
(Yorks. They wore arrested for conspiracy, for conspiring to violate Hie anti- 
picketing ordinance, and the case was tried in court here. It was about the 
only charge that they could formulate in their own opinion, I think, at that 
time from my viewpoint, that they could cinch these men on. And so they 
arrested 35 of them and tried them all together, so that if there were any inno¬ 
cent or guilty, if there happened to lie any guilty or any innocent, why, they 
would have all been either acquitted or convicted together. But Mr, Ilarri- 
mann, why luckily lie won the case, and that was practically the lust of the 
arrests in the city. 

Chairman Walsii. Was it tried ill an inferior court, a police court? 

Mr. Grow, Tried In police court. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have the right of trial by jury in Uio police court? 

Mr. Grow. Ob, yes. What they done was this, when they first arrested our 
boys, some they left go on their own recognizances, and others—and if they 
were married. Some of the Judges, one or two of them was pretty fair, and 
one or two of them was prelty hostile. And they had a bond of $25 to $50 
established. But when the men demanded jury trials, then the bond—after 
men were arrested we would give hands when we could, and 1 lie men got out 
again and immediately went out on the line organizing and picketing they 
would he arrested again. And so they put the bond tip from .$50 to $300, and 
they kept men in jail from ii\e days to as much as lifty-soiiie days without 
trial. One old man here I want to submit to the- 

Chairman Wai.sh. Were the defendants insisting on trial through their attor¬ 
neys ut flint time? 

Mr. Grow. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. Harrimann representing them at that time? 

Mr. Grow. A part of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. But they had counsel all the lime? 

Mr. Grow. They bad counsel all the time. I will submit hero to you a num¬ 
ber of men who were arrested. I will leave this with you as documentary 
evidence. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please take that and hand it to the stenographer? 

Mr. GROW. Yes. I also want to say that here was a ... spent 54 days in Jail. 

Tiiis was a touching incident. This mail, ids name is old Tom Lynch, veteran 
of the Civil War and Spaiiish-Ainerican War. lie was working ns a casting 
chipper in the Llewellyns Iron Works, and came out on strike. They picked 
old Tom up several times and they put him over in the jail on the east side. 
They kept him there, I think, between 40 and 50 days. We went over there 
to visit him and take him food, and the man was getting pretty old and he 
needed attention. We done everything we possibly could for the comfort of 
the men in jail, and, by the way, the Los Angeles Times caricatured me because 


UL lllUl. 

Old Torn, after lie got out, was arrested, I think, again. And I told loin the 
best thing for him to do was to leave the city, I thought. I gave him the 
money to go to San Francisco. I paid his passageway and gave him a few 
dollars to spend. We didn’t have much to spare at that time. And Tom went 
and left the city. Now, Tom, since that time I have saw him once. He 
came through here on the tramp, and I didn't think that anyone in the city 
would give old Tom a job. Now, the last I saw of him, Job Harrimann give 
him an overcoat and I gave him a dollar or so, and lie said, “ Boys," he said, 
•• if you will only help me on my way to Santa Anna,” lie says, “ I will rough 


it from there on.” . 

I want to leave tills photograph here, with a notation at the time. Mr. 
Thomas Lynch served 60 days in city jails, \eteran Civil Mar. Worked at 
Llewellys (blacklisted). This man has since become a tramp.” 

Now there is one other thing I wish to say, I want to get this point in. I 
want to say to this commission, if you are asking about the policing in relation 
to the strikes, there were several orders went out in this city to clean up the 
city, and men were arrested on the street and vagged. 


38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 0—31 
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One man In particular, lie was a machinist. He was arrested by, I think. 
Officer O'Brien. He was taken before Judge Chambers, and he told his story. 
He .said he came, I think, from Riverside to tills city. He had been out of a 
job. He had worked in n butcher shop. He could not get any work. Judge 
Chambers, lie asked Mr. O'Brien, the officer that arrested him, to go out and 
ascertain if file story was true. He did, and lie came hack and corroborated 
the statement made by (lie man thill was arrested, but lie said, “I know that 
die Ornamental Iron Works want a good machinist,” and the judge forced tile 
man to serve Involuntary servitude in that shop for six months, and I pulled 
him out of that shop and sent him to San Francisco. 

Another thing, I was told that they had paroled some men from San Quen¬ 
tin, and they were working at the Lacey Manufacturing Co., and also at the 
Llewellyn Iron Works. There was a negro and two men working at the 
Llewellyn Iron Works, and two men, I think, working at the Lacey Manu¬ 
facturing Co. 

Mr. Yancey, he told me lie had learned that was a fact. I went with Mr. 
Yancey that night to a rooming house down here over some stores, where there 
was quite a number of men who worked in the metal trades that roomed there. 
I went there and found those men and asked him whether he would make a 
statement to me, lie says. “ Yes; tint I hope you won't let it lie known so that 
I will have to lie sent hack to Sail lynenl in." I said this, “ Far he it from me 
that I shall he the means of sending you to San Quentin.” I says, “ You are an 
unfortunate fellow now. and 1 shall not make you more miserable, but I want 
a statement of the fuels in this east*, to see just exactly what we might ex¬ 
pect.” lie told me there was about seven that laid been paroled at San 
Quentin and had been brought down and placed in tlie shops, and lie said if 
he lmd known before lie was paroled that lie was to come to work in a struck 
shop, lie said, “I don’t think T Mould have taken the parole.” Mr. Yancey was 
willi me, and I can produce Mr. Yancey to testify or affirm before this coin- 
mission that he went willi me and got the statement from the man. and I took 
that matter over to tin* metal trades council and requested the metal trades 
council to take the matter up willi the union at Sail Francisco and investigate 
as to whether the State of California was going In furnish strike breakers 
to break down the condition of men Mho were striving to build up their con¬ 
dition. 

Chairman Walsh. dux tiling else? 

Mr. Chow, There are so many tiling', lint 1 have to cover them hrlelty. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. (iitow. There is one instance I want to relate during tin* Bishop strike. 
There were two girls, one of llie name of Lillian liigglns, mill the other one's 
name I have forgotten. I will get ii to-day for you. The girl was 16 years of 
age, and they were living somewhere oxer in tiie north part of the city, at least I 
think in that section of the city. i xxas in jail at I lie time, but I remember this, 
and it xvns part of our record of llic strike. Lillian Higgins, two men approached 
her—supposed to he plain-clothes men--entered her room and offered her money. 
The girl refused to take the money. Then she was told she xxould lie arrested 
and proven worthless. Tin* girl said. " I have done no wrong.” slu* says, “ T 
invite arrest. I have only been a pour girl striker, and I tune went out xvltlt 
other girls to try and upbuild conditions.” And they lot it. go at 1 lint. Rut a 
woman came around, supposed to represent some charitable organization. The 
woman told the girl she xxould lane to go before a physician for u physical 
examination. The girl says, “1 will go, I have done no xxrong." The woman 
says, “You don’t need to go." But the girl says. “ 1 xvill go. When there is a 
question of my honor at stake I xxill go.” And site went. A 16-year-old girl 
forced to a condition of that kind in civilized Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, there Is just one thing. Y'ou made mention of the 
fact that you xvere arrested in order to test the antipicketing ordinance. 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt was the result of tin* test, briefly? 

Mr. Grow. The result of the test briefly xvns that the ordinance xvas declared 
to lie valid. 

Chairman Wai.sii. By whom? 

Mr. Gnoxv. By the courts. 

Commissioner Commons. Were you convicted? 

Mr. Grow*. No. sir; they didn’t bring me to trial. 

Chairman Walsh. In whose ease xvas it declared valid? 

Sir. Grow. Mr. Harrimann has all tile data. 
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Chairman Walsh. He lias that (lata, ami we are going to hate him later I 
guess that is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. May I ask what was the cause of your arrest? 

Mr. Grow. I was arrested the first time—I served a sentence In jail three 
months later. The first arrest was In front of the Lacey Manufacturing Co. 
with Mr. O'Leary. I spoke to men employed in that shop. They told me to 
move on. I said 1 was acting within my legal rights on the public streets of Los 
Angeles to speak to any man at any time, that that was my privilege, and I 
would do so regardless of any antipieketing ordinance that might be passed to 
the contrary. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That case was not brought to trial? 

Mr. Grow. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What case was it that was brought to trial? 

Mr. Grow. My case? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grow. I was arrested near the Labor Temple on the 28th of September, 
1910. I was arrested by Oflieer Browning. He approached me on the street 
while I was out trying to secure hail money for some of the men in jail. He says 
to me, “ Is your name Grow?” 1 says, “ It is.” lie says, “ Well, I want you." 
I says, “All right. Have you got a warrant for my arrest?” He says, “No." 
I says “ Have you got anything to show why I am arrested?” He says, “No.” 
He says, “ The captain wants to see you.” 

Commissioner Wkinstock. .Tust tell us the charge. 

Mr. Grow. Oh, there was no charge first, except 1 was arrested on suspicion. 
I could not ascertain what it was. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What was the conviction? 

Mr. Grow. The conviction? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Your were convicted for what? 

Mr. Grow. Just a moment. They nrested me, charged me with assault with 
a deadly weapon with intent to murder. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Was that in some labor trouble? 

Mr. Grow. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Assault with intent to murder who? 

Mr. Grow. A man by the name of Iloffman. at a station out here—Out in 
Station. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. A nonunion worker? 

Mr. Grow. A nonunion moldor. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What was the result? 

Mr. Grow. The result was that the jury found me guilty of simple assault, 
and I was incarcerated in the Los Angeles County .Tail 90 days, and the peculiar 
thing and the most educational tiling I have ever liatl in all my life is that 1 
should be convicted of a crime I hud never committed and at a place T had never 
been. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You spoke of—you called the attention of the 
commission in the early part of your statement to the large number of the 
unemployed in Los Angeles last winter. 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you hold the open simp responsible for dial? 

Mr. Grow. I do. 1 do for this reason : Not alt .gether. I will say that I have 
heard it said—at least rumored through this city—that the best way to break 
down the economic conditions or break down the union Is to have three men 
for every job. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. So flint to a degree you hold the open shop re¬ 
sponsible? 

Mr. Grow. In a degree, yes, sir; because of this reason- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How great a degree? 

Mr. Grow. I would say in so far as the industrial situation—I am not much 
acquainted with the agricultural because my experience or my work has been 
altogether industrial. I should judge taking into consideration the number of 
hours worked and the efforts mude to bring men here from all over tills country, 
which appears to be one of the big tilings that- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That isn't answering my question, if you will 
pardon the interruption. To what degree do you hold the open shop respon¬ 
sible for the unemployment of last winter here? Would you say 20 per cent, 
SO per cent, or 75 per cent? 

Mr. Grow. In this particular city, do you mean? 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. You cun only give your opinion, of course. 

Mr. Crow. Yes, sir. I would judge in passing my opinion—I would want just 
a little time to make a specific statement, but I will say an approximation, I 
would judge it, yes, sir; tliat It is 20 or 25 per cent. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How do you explain the fact, then, that the condi¬ 
tion of the unemployed was far more acute in San Francisco than in Los An¬ 
geles, in spite of the fact that San Francisco is looked upon as a closed town? 

Mr. Grow. I will say this, that the labor conditions on this coast last year 
were general, but the unemployed question in Los Angeles is always with us, 
and there is no permanency of employment. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. We heard the same story in San Francisco. As I 
understand it, Mr. Grow, union men reserve the moral and legal right, which 
of course is guaranteed them, to refuse to work alongside of nonunion men. 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, nmv, I take it that the unionist does not 
demand for himself rights and privileges he is not prepared to accord to the 
other fellow. 

Mr. Grow. Certainly not. 

Cmmissioner Wkinstock. Is that correct? 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock'. Now, if a union man has a moral and legal right, 
which is undisputed, to refuse to work alongside of nonunion men, lias not the 
employer then—the nonunion employer—an equal moral and legal right to de¬ 
cline to have union men work alongside of nonunion men? 

Mr. Grow. As far us the moral and legal right is concerned, I believe Mr. 
Otis answered that question yesterday on the stand when he stated lie was 
operating a strictly nonunion shop. Now, the moral and legal right of every 
individual in this city, according to the dictates of his conscience, is to act in 
such a manner as will conserve to the public a better economic condition, and 
that is impossible under the open shop. The workers of this country must 
cooperate and through that human cooperation they have got to bring about 
economic betterment; I believe this commission is formed for the specific pur¬ 
pose of inquiring into labor disputes and the unequal distribution of wealth, 
which makes for unemployment and every other evil under the system. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Your contention is that while the nonunion em¬ 
ployer lias the moral and legal right to refuse to employ union men, you think 
he ought not to refuse lu do it? 

Mr. Grow. I think if he had the business sagacity—if the business men of tills 
country in the main had sufficient business sagacity, that they realize what the 
purchasing power of the great mass of the people was and that when they have 
no work their purchasing power falls below a certain level, then we have in¬ 
dustrial depression, but if the working classes and men of Hie whole popula¬ 
tion of tlie country were generally employed under decent conditions with 
higher wages and shorter hours, then 1 claim that the industrial conditions in 
lids State and tills country would he far superior to what it Is at the present 
moment. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Were you present yesterday when Mr. Zeehande- 
iaar and Gen. Otis testified? 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You heard both of those witnesses make the state¬ 
ment that In their opinion—they first mailt 1 the claim, as I now recall it, that 
Los Angeles was one of the most, if not the most, prosperous city in America, 
if not in the world. 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And they claimed that most of this prosperity 
was due to the open shop. What is (he answer to that? 

Mr. Grow. The answer to that is I don’t think there is any foundation to 
the statement. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, tyhat answer would you make to that spe¬ 
cific statement? 

Mr. Grow. 1 would say that the prosperous condition in this city is not en¬ 
joyed by those who toil, but that we have men in this city and combinations of 
men who are very, very, prosperous; who have tremendous wealtii; who domi¬ 
nate all the civic and social life, and industrial life—own everything, running 
just like you might say a spider’s legs; that they extend out into all avenues 
in every section of this city. They control and dominate all the railroad lines 
and every other thing comes under their domination und power, and they are 
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very prosperous, anil if labor was only half so prosperous as those gentlemen I 
think we would he very well satisfied. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Is it your contention, then, that while capital may 
prosper in Los Angeles, that labor is not prosperous? 

Mr. Gbow. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is your point, is it? 

Mr. Gbow. Yes, sir.' 

Commissioner Weinktock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything, Professor? That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask one question. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Commissioner O’Connell wishes to ask some quest Iona. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The secretary of the merchants and manufacturers' 
association was on the stand yesterday. 

Mr. Grow. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, And put in evidence several books something like 
tliis. 

Mr. Grow. I have one here. 

Commissioner O’Connbix. And mentioned the name of a man named Murray. 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And I find in this book his full name is .Tolm 
Murray. 

Mr. Grow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkct. Po that lie intimated upon the tiling of (hose hero 
that they were issued by authority of the Los Angeles Labor Council in some, 
way and that Mr. Murray was a machinist. ISoing a machinist myself, T have 
pome regard for tlie trade. I want to ask, is .Mr. .Murray a machinist, do you 
know? 

Mr. Grow. No, sir; Mr. Murray is not a machinist. Mr. Murray is a news¬ 
paper man. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You do not need to volunteer. I will ask (lie ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Grow. Ail right. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was he in the employ of the central labor organi¬ 
sation or tlu> metal trades council, or any other organization in Pan Francisco? 

Mr. Grow. To the best of my knowledge Mr. Murray lias no official connec¬ 
tion with any labor organization, national, Slate, nattily, or local. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, answer me. Was he ill the employ—was lie 
employed by any organization of labor in San Francisco to come hero and issue 
these pamphlets? 

Mr, Grow. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there any money appropriated by any organi¬ 
zation of labor in Pan Francisco to pay for the issuance of these booklets? 

Mr. Grow. Not tlmt I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was he under salary in any way of the labor 
organizations of Los Angeles during the time lie was issuing these booklets? 

Mr. Grow. lit' was not. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Since or before that time? 

Mr. Grow. Years ago he was associated vvilh the labor paper here, but not in 
recent years 1ms lie had any connection that lie drew a salary or received 
money in any manner from labor unions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was lie brought here by any organization of labor 
for the purpose of issuing these books or any other books in regard to strikes 
that were going on at that time? 

Mr. Grow. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was he encouraged to stay or encouraged to 
leave by organized labor? 

Mr. Grow. I do not know whether lie was encouraged to slay or encouraged 
to leave. In fact, labor is very careful ns to whom they encourage and whom 
they discourage. There Itas been too much of that by the M. and M. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then (hose booklets, placed on file by the secre¬ 
tary of tlie merchants and manufacturers’ association its a record being Issued 
by organized labor were not Issued by authority or at the expense or instiga¬ 
tion of organized labor in any way in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Grow. Not at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Grow. If you have any 
other documents- 
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Mr. (Inow. I want to ask one question, if I might, before the commission 
adjourns, submit to you in written form some documentary evidence, if I have 
it or can get it, in m\ possession relative to bearing on this ease. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Wo would be very glad, indeed, to have any document, 
and if you have anything else Unit 1ms not been submitted that you would like 
to submit, we would be glad to have that. 

Mr. Grow. All right ; thank you. 

(See Grow exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Call Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Mania', Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Giiow. I would like to make one .statement before I leave the stand. I 
don't want to be misunderstood or misconstrued: It lias been said about me 
in tliis city many times tliat I am opposed to peace and peaceful measures. I 
deny tlie allegation, and I say fiiis, that so far as the unions are concerned, all 
the unions that I am connected with, and myself personally—1 as much as any 
man or woman in tills community desire peace, real industrial peace and jus¬ 
tice, and I will stand ready at all times to negotiate agreements that will stand 
for peace and justice between employers and employees in this community. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED L. BAKER. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Barbu. Fred L. Baker. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Wind is your business address? 

Mr. Barbu. 942 North Broadway. 

Chairman Walsh, What is your business? 

Mr. Barbu. Iron works. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is the name of your concern? 

Mr. Hakf.r. Baker Iron Works. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your eoucern eonlined to T.os Angeles? Have you any 
brunch any place else? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Your enliro business is in T.os Angeles? 

Mr. Baker. We lmvo another plant we own. It is not a branch at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is that? 

Mr. Baker. San Diego. 

Chairman Walsh. The same corporation? 

Mr. Barer. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why do yon say you own it? T don't understand exactly. 

Mr. Biker. Because the Baker Iron Works owns (lie stock in the company. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of that company? 

Mr. Baker. California Iron Works. 

Chairman Walsh. How long I line you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Baker. I came here in 1874, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. And your position with the Baker Iron Works. I believe, 
Is president and general manager? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And wind position do you hold in the California Iron 
Works? 

Mr. Baker. President. 

Chairman Walsh. Vice president? 

Mr. Baker. President. 

Chairman Wai.sh. First the commission would like for you to make a state¬ 
ment of general labor conditions in the metal trade, and particularly in your 
iron works here in Los Angeles. Is that specific enough? 

Mr. Baker. I hardly know how t<> answer that. 

Chairman Walsh. It is rather general. Now, I assume that your concern 
was largely interested In the metal trades strike that took place. 

Mr. Baker. There was a strike, and some of our men went out in the strike 
of 1910. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many of your men went out? 

Mr. Baker. I haven't the number; I should judge all but about 100. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How many have you employed there? 

Mr. Baker. At that time? 

Chairman Wat.sh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baker. Oh, I think there was somewhere over 3(H) or 3o0, maybe. 
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Chairman Walsh. Normally Is that the number you have employed In your 
works? 

Mr. Bakes. About that many. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them went out on strike? 

Mr. Bakes. I think there was about 100 left, as I remember. 

Chairman Walsh. You were here when the lust gentleman testified as to 
the duration of that contest? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When the men went out on strike, will yon please slate 
what were the hours first of your employees? 

Mr. Baker. Nine hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Nine hours nil the way through? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that true of other concerns engaged in (lie Industry 
in Los Angeles? 

Sir. Baker. As far as I know. There were some firms, I believe, though, 
at that time working 10 hours. I think one or two shops— I am not. certain. 

Chairman YValhh. Were there any working less than nine hours? 

Mr. Baker. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, us to wages generally: What were tile wages of 
the machinists? 

Mr. Baker. I would have to refer to my pay roll. I would tie glad to submit 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you be kind enough to submit a copy of your pay 
roll covering the employees at the time of the strike and at the close of the 
strike and also at the present time? 

Mr. Baker. I will give you a complete copy of (lie pay roll at any date 
you may desire. 

Chairman Waj.hh. All right. Let it be at the time the strike was inaugu¬ 
rated, at tiie close of the strike, and at the present time. 

Mr. Baker. All right. 

(See Baker exhibit.) 

Chairman YY'u.hh. Have there boon any changes in the honrs since the strike? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have there lieon any changes in the wages? 

Mr. It\ ki:r. I don't know as to that. The pay roll would show that. I don't 
think any perceptible change, except in some instances there may be some 
vj. nations. 

Chairman YValhh. Has there been any eliange in your poiiey with reference 
to tile employment of union men since the strike, and if so, what is it? 

Mr. B\keu. Yes, sir. And in my ease as to that I may state I would have to 
go back to 188b—-- 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. Mr. Baker. 1 believe T will just lot you con¬ 
fine yourself to the conditions in your own shop and not generally. 

Mr. Baker. That is what. I was going to do. 

Chairman Walsh. 1)o it in your nun way. 

Mr. Baker. Back in 1880 we had at that time about 17.7 men working for us, 
and we knew little about unions in those days, and we wore all pretty well 
familiar and acquainted with our men, very close to them and worked with 
them, of course. We noticed some diliiculty brewing in our foundry when we 
put on one or two men, by those men congregating around and suggesting to tin* 
men that they make fewer number of grate bars for a day’s work and all that 
class of stuff—cutting down. YVo were told a demand was going to be made 
on us. There was a demand made on us for u 9-hour day instead of tin* 10-hour 
day we were running at that time. As I remember, the nioklers were getting 
about $3,50 for a day of 10 hours. And the committee waited on us and stated 
that they had decided that they wanted the same scale of wages for 9 hours 
that they wen* getting for 10, and that they could and would do just the same 
amount iif work, so that vve would lie on a fair plane. I told them I didn't think 
that was possible. At any rate, we met with our men. several of our employers, 
made a sort of a compromise agreement with them. I think we met in the 
Fulton Iron YY'orks and agreed to it. and the mohlers went back. This pertains 
particularly to the mohlers, but the rest of the men were with them. I think 
most of them. And it lasted about two or tliree weeks, and they commenced 
breaking their agreement. They didn't seem to have a very good head; one 
would want to do this way and another would want to do another way, ami so 
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forth, until we simply coulil not Ret along, because we could not tell what 
we could do, and they went out again. 

Well, that time when they went out I made a statement to them that from this 
date on, and I so put a notice in the shop, any of them wanting to come back in 
our employ could do so at the same rate of pay that they went out on, namely, 
¥3.00 for 10 hours, which would be 35 cents an hour, and we would run the shop 
!) hours, and that they—if they could show me that they could do as much work 
in 9 hours us they lmd been doing in 10, I would be very glad indeed to put their 
wages buck. 

All of the men went out on that strike and stayed out with the exception of 
about 17 in our entire plant. We run right along and built right up from that 
on, and the men didn't come back, and we continued that way. 

That taught me that I could not deal under union conditions as existed at that 
time. 1 am glad to say I think they are better now. They are better regulated 
and belter handled, and an agreement reached at this time no doubt would 
bring better results. At any rate, we made a declaration at that time that from 
then on 1 intended to run my own business in my own way so long as there were 
men in the market that I could get that were not members of a trade organi¬ 
zation. I thought that was my right to do that, as the labor unions demanded 
that they should run the closed shop and tlieir men should not mix or mingle 
with other men. And I think if the conditions in the unions were so good as 
they all talk about, why don’t every man join it, mid then there would not be 
any controversy. Then we would submit, of course, to the inevitable. That is 
all there is to it; we would have to employ such men as we could get. lint us 
long as there is a supply and demand, and I wanted to rim my own business, 
1 made that vow that day that I would do so, and 1 have been continuing along 
that line ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the founders employers’ association? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; I am. 

Chairman Walsh. I’lease slate all of the employers’ associations with which 
you are connected, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. What sort of associations? 

Chairman Walsh. Any industrial associations, any associations that you are 
connected with in your trade. 

Mr. Baker. Well, I am a member of the foundrymen’s association. I am 
n member of tiic—at least our firm is a member of Die merchants and manu¬ 
facturers’ association, and I think 1 belong to tlie chamber of commerce, and 
I guess most of the other organizations in the city. 

Chairman Walsh. 1)o you hold any official positions in any of these organi¬ 
zations; if so, what ones? 

Mr. Baker. No; I think not. I don’t know of any. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you state the altitude of the merchants anil manu¬ 
facturers’ association toward labor unions and toward agreements? 

Mr. Baker. The merchants and manufacturers’ association as an association, 
in all of tlie meetings that I have ever attended, have always advocated the 
open sliop pure and simple. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Well, now, what do they understand by the open sliop? 

Mr. Baker. They mean by that tlmt they will not discriminate against any 
class of help that apply for work. Now, that is the policy of the merchants 
and manufacturers’ association, lull—— 

Chairman Walsh. That is, whether they belong to unions or not. 

Mr. Baker. Whether they belong to unions or not, that lias been, and Mr. 
Zeehandeluar made that statement, and made it truthfully. It has been denied 
by several on the stand here, stating that so and so was the case. They only 
assume so, and their assumption is brought about by actions of corporations 
like ourselves, for instance, that belong to the merchants and manufacturers’ 
association and belong to the founders employers’ association. But wo do, and 
have during our own experience, handled our own business In our own way. 
The merchants and manufacturers’ association does not take up those details, 
nor do they direct us how we shall or shall not conduct our business. But they 
have been working to encourage the oiien-sliop sentiment. But that don’t 
necessarily follow that we should follow that course if we don’t want to, and 
that, is what has given rise to Mr. Grow nnd Mr. Scott stating that the 
M. and M. stood for a closed shop against unions. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt is the attitude of the founders employers’ asso¬ 
ciation toward unions? 
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Mr. Baker. The founders employers association, as far ns I know tlieir 
attitude, is the same as my own in reference to tlmt. They have found from 
experience that—it was early, back in 1886, I think it was, that they could 
not deal, and as fttr as I know never had any dealings with a union, entered 
into any agreements or negotiated in any way, shape, or form with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you refuse now to employ men that are afiiliated 
with unions? 

Mr. Baker. I don't know that we do. I give preference, however, to men 
that are nonunion men. I am free to say that I prefer them for this reason: 
.Tust the moment that you try to mix the two agitation starts and friction 
arises. And I maintain that I have the same right to employ nonunion men 
ns the union say they shall not and will not work with nonunion men, and 
I must run a closed shop If I deal with them. Therefore I haven’t dealt with 
them because I don’t care to under the present methods. I think they will 
improve them so that we can. When they get them so tlmt we want them 
because lhey are belter and make it an inducement for us to keep peace and 
harmony in the community, why, we will be glad to deai’wilb them as far as 
the Baker Iron Works is concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your concern allied with the Pacific Coast Employers’ 
Association ? 

Mr. Baker. Mow is that? 

Chairman Walsh. Is there ail association known as the i’acilic Coast Em¬ 
ployers’ Association? 

Mr. Baker. I don't recall It. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe il is called the Stale federation of emplojers, 
I think the president of it was before us in Seattle. 

Mr. Baker. How is that? 

Chairman Walsh. T believe it is called the State federation of employers. 
1 think Die president of it was before us in Seattle. 

Mr. Baker. There is such an organization of that kind, and I think our 
founders employers’ association is associated with them. I think Mr. Lilly 
made the arrangement through the executive committee some two or three 
years ago at their request, but I don’t know that myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have in mind the aims and objects of that usso- 
< intion? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; I don't. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have had no specific connection with it, or no 
business with it, so far as you now recall? 

Mr. Baker. Not so far as tlie Baker Iron Works is concerned, and so far 
as my own knowledge, further titan I said I know they are members of it. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish now that you would state the comparative results 
which you have obtained under conditions such as you have established in 
your sliop, as compared with union conditions. First, the quality of the work 
done. 

Mr. Baker. Well, the qualify of work is no better than the union men can do 
or would do. 

Chairman Walsh. In what respect? 

Mr. Baker. In any capacity. I see no difference iit that. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t see any difference in it? 

Mr. Baker. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. as to the quantity of the work. 

Mr. Baker. Well, the quantity of the work is regulated h.v us. IVe hire a 
man, if we begin anything that we on manufacture; where wo tire running 
along making the same tiling over and over, they very soon get used to about 
so much as a'day’s work, and we generally get that regularly'. But under 
union conditions, when they see iit,, without our knowledge, notwithstanding 
what ohr costs were, or w lmt our contracts were ahead, if they see fit to reduce 
say from nine to six, why she won't lie but six, and there was no way of chang¬ 
ing it. 

Chairman Walsh. So you did find, did you, under union conditions, that 
your product was limited? 

Mr. Baker. Very limited in anything that was made over and over again. 
Of course, where we are doing Job work or manufacturing special machinery, 
they bad nothing to go by to guide them. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt lias been your observation with reference to the 
cost of work under the two systems? 
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Ms. Baker. Why, as far us we are able to compare, it is about the same; if 
anything a little bit better. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you mean, sir? 

Mr. Baker. A little better, because we can depend upon it. We know what 
we can do. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the cost of your production is not so great, you think, 
as tinder union conditions? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t know. I never had very much chance to compare, because 
our union conditions, as I say, existed a way back in 1880, and since that time-- 
and our business was very small at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon have had no opportunity for comparing it with 
shops in which they have union conditions? 

Mr. Baker. No; the only chance I hive, of course, is to compare with com¬ 
petitive prices v\e have to go up against from other sections. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are you a member of the National 10rectors’ Asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in the founders’ association, do you keep any list of 
employees, of prospective employees? 

Mr. B\kkr. How do you moan, a list of them? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I will ask jou the direct question: is there any 
limitation upon the men changing their positions from one place to the other? 

Mr. Baker. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you keep a list of the nanus of employees which you 
exchange with other employers, showing that men- 

Mr. Baker. Well, we have our pay roll. 

Chairman Wvlstt. Sir? 

Mr. Baker. We have our pay roll; lhat is the only list that we have. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do yon furnish that to any other employers in vour 
association? 

Mr. Baker. We furnish it to the association, the moldors here only. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; that is, it goes to the officers of the association, but 
does that contain a statement as to the resignation and discharge of employees? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. I might make that clear to you in this way: The 
founders employers* association maintains through its secretary an employment 
bureau, and. for his benefit, he gets from our foreman or timekeeper at our place 
a list of the molders in that department. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, is there any other exchange of Unit kind of any 
others except the molders? 

Mr. Baker. Only the molders, as fur as I know. And if we are a little hit 
slack, as foundries do, they arc busy and slack, and we are going to la.\ off a 
man or two, why our foieman would so notify the secretary: “ In a couple of 
days we are going to lay off Bill Jones.” “All right, here is one of the other 
shops have been asking for men. I can place him to-morroyv.” He gets In 
touch with Bill Jones and says, “Mr. So-and-so can plan* jou,” and he goes 
right down there. Instead of walking around (he streets, he knows to-morrow 
morning, two days before he Is laid oft, that he can continue there if he wants 
to. If he don’t want to. he don’t have to. 

Chairman Walsh. T>o you send a list to any others than the city of Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Bvker. No, sir. 

Chairman Wvlsh. That is all contined to Los Angeles? 

Mr. Baker. So far as I know. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlu*n a mail is discharged. Is the reason given to the 
association for ids discharge? 

Mr. Baker. No. sir; not that T know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Just the mere fact that he is laid off or that lift is (Its- 

charged? , * 

Mr. Baker. Why, I don’t know of any complaint of that kind being made 
that we got. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I don’t know that it is a complaint. I just want to 
know the character and extent of the information that you give about the em¬ 
ployees. Is there anything other than what you have mentioned? 

Mr. Baker. It has been very rare the time that a molder Inis been dis¬ 
charged. I don’t recall any time. There Is work enough here in one shop or 
the other to keep them busy ail the time. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there unj thing- 
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Mr. Bakes. I do remember now a case iu our place; one of our men was dis¬ 
charged for drunkenness. He didn't seem to be able to overcome that habit. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that information given to the association ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; that was given. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall any other case in which I he reason for the 
discharge was given; for instance, if a man was known to he an advocate of 
union labor, would that fact lie given so that he might perhaps be discriminated 
against by another shop? 

Mr. Baker. Well, I have stated that clearly, that I think all members of our 
association try all the means they can to find out whether a man is a union or 
a nonunion man. That is very evident as soon as a man goes to work in the 
shop, for he starts right in to worm right into I he rest of them there. 

Chairman Walsh. When you find a man is starting to worm into tlio others, 
vlmt do you do with him? 

Mr. Baker. When we are laying off men. he would he the first man. We 
give preference to the other men. 

Chairman Walsh. When you do that, do you notify the association dial that 
man is an agitator, a man that is trying to worm into the workers and perfect 
nn organization? 

Mr. Baker. Why. the secretary might ask our foreman why he was laid oil, 
and he probably would tell him that, hut not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it done in writing? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are any of the reasons given in writing? 

Mr. Baker. Not that i know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know it to lie a fact tluir jour foreman does 
notify the secretary by word of mouth that such is the reason for (his man 
being laid off? 

Mr. Baker. I know that our foreman is in constant touch with the secre¬ 
tary of the association. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And keeps him in touch with cases of that kind? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. About the men (hat are agitators and likely to become so? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t think they go that far. 

Chairman Walsh. They don't go as far as likely to become so? 

Mr. Baker. No; we are avoiding (lie union, we simply want them to let us 
alone. They are trying to worm into us all the time. 

Chairman Wai.sii. They are organizing all the time? 

Mr. Baker. All the time. We have four or li\o molders and some pipe 
men and some structural men which arc in there now that l know they are 
union men. 

Chairman Walsh, is there anything that lias not been specifically asked y ut 
that you would like to mention, that pm think would he of value to us? You 
understand the scope of our investigation. If so, we would lie glad to have pm 
state it. 

Mr. Baker. No; I can’t think of anything. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point, then, the hearing will stand adjourned 
until 2 o’clock. 

If you will, kindly come back at 2 o’clock and resume Die stand. 

Mr. Baker. Ail right. 

(Whereupon at 12.30 o'clock p. m. on tills, Wednesday, the bill day of 
September, 1914, an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same 
day.) 

AFTER RECESS-2 P. At. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present, as before. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Baker, will you take Die stand? 

4 

TESTIMONY OF MB. FRED 1. BAKER—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Oarretson would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Mr. Baker, from the declaration that you made 
in regard to the hiring of men, I assume that you do not hold unj of this idea 
that a good many have testified to, that the boycott is either un-American, 
unholy, or criminal? 

Mr. Baker. I did not hear one word. 

Commissioner Gahretson. The boycott. 
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Mr. Bakeb. The boycott! Why, I ha<l not given that part very much thought. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that 1ms been a loudly proclaimed article 
of faith with a good many men who opposed the union shop. But I assume 
from your statement with x-egard to your own attitude that you do not share In 
that. 

Sir. Baker. I do not object to them trying to boycott me if they want to 
and can succeed. 

Commissioner Garretson. You boycott them? 

Sir. Baker. Why, I am doing just as they are doing. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is- 

Sir. Baker. I have a policy that I want to run my own business, and I 
can’t run it with hired union men because-- 

Commissioner Garretson. And you recognize their right to do just what 
you do? 

Sir. Baker. Absolutely. We differ only as to their methods; if they will let 
me alone—but they want to force me, force my men that don’t see tit to join 
their organization alone, and that is the reason the antipicketing ordinance 
was passed. 

Commissioner Garretson. That has no hearing on the real question of the 
boycott, though. 

Sir. Baker. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is the question of policy followed by the 
union. 

Sir. Baker. S’es. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, the objection of your organizations, either 
one of them, it don’t matter which, the luolders—what is it, the molders and 
employers? 

Sir. Baker. Founders and employers' associations. 

Commissioner Garretson. The object of that association is to carry forward 
and make effective the beliefs you have announced? 

Sir. Baker. Well, I could not say to that. I don’t know I hat their policy— 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the object of the organization? 

Sir. Baker. The organization, as I understand it—I have not read the by¬ 
laws for a number of years, but it is to foster the foundry industry and—well, 
follow It along successful lines to success in that line of business. 

Commissioner Garretson. To attain its object? 

Sir. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you question the right of your employees, then, 
to organize for the purpose of attaining any legitimate object which they believe 
thev have in view? 

Mr. Baker. Not a bit. I rather think it is a good tiling. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is your attitude, then, toward—are we to 
understand your objection to unionism lies not in the existence of the union, 
but in the method which it lias in your opinion employed; is that the real 
objection? 

Mr. Baker. That is what I said this morning. 

«- Commissioner Garretson. Then, aside from that, what would be your atti¬ 
tude toward collective bargaining? 

Mr. Baker. I have never tried that; I don’t know. I do not believe I would 
like it. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have seen it carried on elsewhere? 

Mr. Baker. 1 don’t believe I would like it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hither—give it its broadest sense, with the em¬ 
ployers organized as well as the employees and dealing for a craft or for a 
section of the country. 

Mr. Baker. But the employers 1 have ever been associated with in any organi¬ 
zation are not organized along the same lines as the workmen are irt their 
so-called unions. * 

Commissioner Garretson. I will cite you to where It has been carried prob¬ 
ably to its greatest perfection. All the railroads on this continent—the steam 
railroads are dealt for by three associations. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is, Canada and the States? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In that type, which Is the most far-reaching of 
any that I know of—the coal industry of course only being for a limited sec- 
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tion—does it occur to you that it 1ms advantages that the single railroad would 
not have in dealing with Its own men? 

Mr. Baker. I believe that is a good thing for both employer and employee. 

Commissioner Garretson. And do you not believe that in such—well, put it 
in the phrase of the man who has been there—that it gets around the hard 
corners that arise in negotiations and takes personalities out of it. 

Mr. Baiceh. That is correct. I can see very clearly where that can be 
applied to tiiat class of employment because it is of such a general nature and 
so many employees all on a par. 

Commissioner Garretson. And you take your foundry association, all men 
and trades engaged in that craft, couldn’t it be made reasonably applicable on 
precisely the same basis, we will say? Does your industry here embrace the 
county or only the town? 

Mr. Baker. We take in the city, and there are a few little towns close by. 

Commissioner Garretson. What made me ask this is in San Francisco (bey 
seem to embrace the county also and trans-bay points. Here if It only em¬ 
braces the territory of the city all the employers acting as a unit in that one 
craft, wouldn’t it be perfectly feasible to act on that common basis? 

Mr. Baker, it would, I presume, if the condition imposed on us was the same 
as on our competitors in the Far Fast, those we have to compete with where 
the rates for labor are less and where the raw material and the finished product 
takes the same rate. Therefore the eastern manufacturers can come into (bis 
market and go into the San Francisco market and compete, and if we are tied 
up in such agreements as that we would not. be on a par with our competitors, 
and therefore wo would have to go out of business as far as the foundry was 
concerned. 

Commissioner Garretson. Take alt classes of tlie trade. Isn’t it true that— 
now, it was testitiod before us in the metal trade—the manager of the Union 
Iron Works gave testimony? 

Mr. Biker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That with the wages that were paid in San Fran¬ 
cisco in that craft, and I assume they are as high as yours, if not higher. 

Mr. Baker. I think they are higher. 

Commissioner Garretson. That he had no diilieulty, was placed at no dis¬ 
advantage as against eastern bidders. If that statement Is correct, is there , 
any evidence that the San Francisco competitor could act injuriously upon 
you if you dealt under the same conditions that they deal under? 

Mr. Baker. But we don’t look to San Francisco territory for the output of 
our material—our product. 

Commissioner Garretson. If you were at an advantage over San Francisco 
you would drive (hem out of the competitive territory, would you not? 

Mr. Baker. Why, we would- 

Commissioner Garretson. Largely. 

Mr. Baker. We would cope in there; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson.' And if they had an advantage they would drive 
you from the competitive territory. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; exactly; that is it. 

Commissioner Garretson. The question, of course, between yourself as a Pa¬ 
cific coast proposition, and the East, is largely a question of transportation and 
prices, is it not? 

Mr. Baker. And labor. 

Commissioner Garretson. Putting labor on a parity, it is purely a transpor¬ 
tation question that would stand between? 

Mr. Baker. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am only assuming this. The testimony in San 
Francisco was to the effect that only two trades paid higher than the eastern 
scale. I think I am quoting it correctly. There were two trades in San Fran¬ 
cisco thut paid less than the East. The others nearly on a parity. Then you 
have no prejudice against collective bargaining? 

Mr, Baker. Oh, no; not at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. If conducted on a closely organized basis on both 
sides? 

Mr. Baker. I have no objection to anything that treats all alike— all fair. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Anything else? 

Commissioner W linstock. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask some questions. 
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Commissioner Wein stock. Will you again please tell us liow many men you 
have in your employ now ? You mentioned it, but I have forgotten. 

Mr. Baker. To-day I think we have only about 200. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know what tire proportion of those em¬ 
ployees is that are married, and what proportion is not? 

Mr. Baker. I could only tell by looking over our rate cards. 

Commissioner Wens, stock. Could you approximate It? 

Mr. Baker. I could not; no, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know what proportion of those are owners 
of homes? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t know that, either. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do yon know wlmt proportion of those are— 
what the average length of time of your people are? 

Mr. Baker. No. A great many of the faces I know have been there a long 
time, hut I haven't any condensed records. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you tabulate that for the information of 
the commission, the number of married and unmarried men, the number that 
own their homes, and the aieruge length of service of your men? 

.Mr. Baker. I believe that we could get such a statement up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you could, would you luiud it in? 

Mr. Baker. Yes; I will have one of tin; clerks go at that. 

(Tlie following statement was subsequently submitted by Mr. Baker:) 

Many of our men are working ou outside jobs, away from the city. We have 
checked up with those present, and find that we have: 34 who own their 
homes outright, 2(5 paying for their homes on the installment plan, l owning 
a lot and contemplates building, and 9 buying lots on the installment plan, pre¬ 
paring to build later. To-day we have only 190 on our pay roll—lowest mark 
for years, We presume many of (hose who are laying off also own their homes, 
or are paying for them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In answer to a question of Mr. Garretson, Mr. 
Bilker, you said that you hud no objections to unionism, but you did criticise 
some of the union methods? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, may we ask you to point out wliat, in your 
judgment, are iho weak spots in unionism, as you see them? 

Mr. Baker. Of course I can only talk about the points that affected us in 
our little trouble. As I slated this morning, way back in 1880, with my little 
experience with them then, it taught me I could not get along with them as 
they seemed to operate- 

Chairman Walsh. I can not catch that. Speak a little loader, please. 

Mr. Baker. As they operated at that time. And in 1910, when the strike 
took place, prior to the strike we. like others, received a communication, t 
presume to he the one Mr. Grow set forth this morning, setting forth wliat the 
unions wauled, like to make arrangements with us for that class of employ¬ 
ment. I think I was the one that made the statement that it was relegated 
to the waste-paper basket. The reason we do that, was tlds; We had not any 
communication in the past or any business dealings with the union of any kind ; 
therefore tlio inducements that they held out to us in that circular were not 
attractive, I did not see where we could benefit h.v adopting them; they were 
not along the lines that hud been—that we had been used to working on and 
were entirely unsatisfactory, were not given any consideration further than 
to check up and find out that they would not suit our purposes. 

So time went on and 1 met, I think In front of our place one day, I met 
a member of the union who wauled to knmv if a committee could have a talk 
with me. “Why,” I says, “certainly; I will talk with anybody. What do you 
want to talk on?” He said, “I want to talk about that circular.” 1 said, 
“I don’t care to discuss it because we are not in the market for union labor.” 
And he says, “Then would you object to discussing it with a committee of your 
men?” I says, “No; a committee of our workmen are always welcome at our 
office.” 

Tlie next morning a committee of some 12, I think it was, asked to have a 
conference with me. It was granted. They came into my office and they 
started In to discuss the matter and wanted to know' if we could get together 
on that circular. I stated my position as plainly as I knew how, covering a 
period of about 30 minutes, and then one or two spoke up and said something, 
and I went further into It and answered their questions and told them of our 
position, just as I am telling you, that I could not and I did not care to deal 
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with the unions, but if they had any grievance as our employees I would bo 
glad, Indeed, to take It up with them on that basis. 

Then one of the men turned around and said, “What will we tell the men?" 
I says, “Have I sat here for 30 minutes and made our position clear and jou 
haven’t gathered what you can tell the men?”. I says, “I can’t make it any 
plainer.” I said, “On the oilier band, we are sending out circular letters every 
day setting forth our product to different prospective consumers, and it goes 
in the waste-paper basket when it is not attractive.” “Well,” he says, “you 
want to answer that letter.” I says, “ I don't know why, it comes to liie In "the 
form of a circular letter, asking if they can't contract"with us. It is not ad¬ 
dressed to us, only on the envelope. It is a circular letter sent to everybody." 
And Unit ended that. And a few days after that there was about 250 men. 
I should judge, appeared in front of our place about 0 o’clock—a prearranged 
arrangement from (lie appearance of il— and then about 5 or (1 men started 
out from the front dodr, and a big roar and clapping of hands and shouting 
took place. 

Then pretty soon four or five more men walked out. They kept (hat up 
there until they had taken out a hundred or two hundred men. Then they 
marched down the street. T was curious to see where they went. They marched 
over to the Western Pipe & Sloe! Co. 

Then they walked over to the Lacy Manufacturing Co., the Llewll.ru Iron 
Works, and so on. They kept that up daily, getting every man they could 
induce to come out by that process. Of course a timid man would not "stay at 
work with men in bodies of that kind walking around, not knowing wlia't i. 
going to happen to them. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That occurred in 1010, you say? 

Mr. Baker. 1910. 

Commissioner Wf.instock. That is called the metal trades' strike? 

Mr. B\kkr. Ttiat is called the melal trades’ strike. That is the great nbjeo 
lion I have to the union men, is dial they will not let those (hat are satisfied 
to work, alone. If they want to induce them to join the union, and can hold 
out some advantages that the men can see. I have no objection to the men 
joining. And I don’t see why (bey don’t nil join. From what T have beard 
(his morning it would appear that that was the only place for a man to go for 
employment. 

Commissioner Wein,stock. One of the phases of the industrial problem Hint 
this commission is called upon to iinestigate is- (hat of violence in labor troubles. 
Will you tell this commission. Mr. Baker, whether any violence followed that 
strike, and with whom the responsibility for such violence rested, so far as 
you know? 

Mr. Baker. Well, I can’t tell unless—I would not lay it to the Jewelers, 
or the barbers, or the hotel keepers, or the hankers in town. I should" judge il 
must come from the friends of the labor unions. They were the only ones 
that seemed to be marching around endeavoring to intimidate the men by their 
presence. 

Commissioner- Wkinstock. Were there any acts of violence committed against 
any of your employees? 

Mr. Bvkkr. Well, I can’t remember now. There was a good deal of that 
going on, a good many men were got into scraps. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. 1>o y ou recall of any arrests that were made for 
violence against siny of your employees? 

Mr. Baker. No; r can’t say that there was any arrests against any of our 
employees. There were a good many arrests made because of the picketing 
ordnance. And I might say, Mr. (5 row spoke this morning about going lie fore 
the city council in reference to the picketing ordinance. He was representing, 
ns I understand, the labor unions on the one side, while T had a hand in rep¬ 
resenting our association on the other. And one of his statements was that the 
unions were law-abiding citizens, which we admitted, and the council accepted 
as such. And m.v statement was, if they was law-abiding citizens, thot law 
wouldn’t hurt them. Why should they object to it? After the picketing 
ordinance was then pass-ed, against all ttie warnings of the authorities, tliey- 
insisted and persisted in continuing to picket, to picket, and continue picket¬ 
ing, and that was why the authorities took up 35 in front of our place one 
day because they had warned them on several occasions not to persist In break¬ 
ing the law, 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You don’t know then from your own knowledge, 
Mr. Baker, whether acts of violence were committed against nonunion men, 
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whether there were arrests made or whether there were any convictions that 
followed? 

Mr. Baker. Oh, yes; I know of—there was only two that I can recall. 

Mr. Grow told of those this morning, with the exception of one that, I think, 
was down to the Ornamental Iron Works. The young man admitted his guilt 
and was fined, I think, 30 or 60 days—something of that kind—for heating up 
a man in front of his place of employment as lie went in. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Grow told us of Ills experience. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of his arrest? 

Mr. Baker. I know nothing of that, only indirectly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was that in connection with one of your men? 

Sir. Baker. No ; I think that was a man from the Keystone Iron Works, Sir. 
Grow said. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. So you are not familiar? 

Mr. Baker. I am not familiar—only what I saw in the newspapers—not the 
details of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As an employer you understand, of course, that 
one of the functions of this commission that it is expected to perform—a re¬ 
sponsibility put upon it by Congress—is to find out, if possible, what are the 
underlying causes in this country for industrial unrest. Now, with your broad 
experience, Mr. Baker, as an employer, and with your knowledge of conditions 
generally, what in your opinion are the underlying causes for industrial unrest? 

Mr, Baker. Well, that is a pretty hard statement for mo to make. I have 
ideas that there are employers, like employees, that abuse tiieir privileges. 
And I have always been a believer that if we could have some national law that 
treated us all alike to regulate many of 1 hose; abuses—winch I hope this com¬ 
mission will find before it terminates its work—good can come of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, among the suggestions that have been made 
to the commission—you understand, of course, Mr. Baker, that the members of 
this commission can not hope within their inner consciousness to solve all these 
problems; that we must depend upon men like yourself and members of labor 
to help point out the way to us and to aid us by their suggestions and by their 
advice and by their experience. 

Now, one of the suggestions that have boon made to this commission and that 
the commission lias under serious consideration is recommending to Congress 
the formation or the creation of a permanent industrial commission wiio shall 
lie to private industries what ilie present mediation board is to the transporta- 
lion undertakings; that is, a commission that shall he in a position to tender 
its good offices in the event of any industrial disputes, to both sides, and to act 
as mediators, conciliators, and, if requested by both sides, to possibly act as 
arbitrators. 

In your judgment, would a commission of that sort lie of any value? 

Mr. Bakes. 1 think so, if it had powers to enforce tiieir- 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; without compulsory powers. 

Mr. Baker. Without compulsory powers? 1 could not say as to that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The hoard of mediation lias no compulsory powers 
to-ilny—the hoard that is dealing witii the railroad labor disputes. 

Mr. Baker. Well, they could not help but <1° good, Sir. Weinstock. They 
could not help but do good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far as you can see, you think that would be a 
helpful situation? 

Mr. Baker. I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are also investigating into the matter of 
workmen’s compensation, Sir. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, 

Commissioner Weinstock. The so-called Boynton Act has been in operation 
now for eigtit months. It is a compulsory workmen’s compensation net. Will 
you give tills commission the benefit of your opinion on workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion ns it has worked out in the State.of California, whether you regard It as 
good or as bad for the worker and the employer? 

Mr. Baker. Generally, I consider it a very good law for both tiie employee 
anil the employer. 

It is a law that I have been in favor of something of that kind for a very 
long time, because of tiie fact that in the past for a long period of years we 
earried our own insurance and settled with our own employees as best we 
could, eliminating wherever it was possible the attorney that gets hold of 
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them Immediately after an accident takes place and pets the biggest portion of 
tlie returns; and we have carried It through insurance companies. But the 
action for the past eight months of that law 1ms boon very pleasing to us, be¬ 
cause of the fact that wo come pretty near knowing now wliat wo have to pay 
and tlie injured person knows what he is going to got: and there has been 
oases where we have been by the law permitted—not kept from paying where 
we know tlie situation. Wo have taken an opportunity on our side without—— 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you have augmented the legal compen¬ 
sation? 

Mr. Baker. Yes; we have advanced the money and we have given money. 
In other words, some of tlie employees we have paid them tlie first two weeks’ 
salary that the law provides we don’t have to pay, carrying out tiie policy 
that we have always carried out. 

On the whole, I think tlie law a very good one, and I think, after the com¬ 
mission has had a year’s run of that law, witli the experiences of their reports 
that they get, they will lie able to suggest many remedies that will carry it 

still further. And 1 hope that this commission will in some way get It to 

become, maybe not a national law, but have tlie different Slates adopt It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T see. Now, what advantage have you found, ns 
an employer and manufacturer, the safety end of the law, the law that pro¬ 
vides for a safety department, that authorizes Ihe commission to make in¬ 
spections in shops and factories and to aid the safety-iirst idea? lias that 

been any advantage in your industry, so far as you can see? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, yes; we have in our plant a safety committee consisting 
of some of the men, our superintendent, and one of the ollieiuls of our cor¬ 
poration, and we receive suggestions from all of our men where they can safe¬ 
guard any of our machines. And in 80 tier cent of the eases we have adopted 
their ideas. Some of my men have advanced some pretty good ideas, to the 
extent that the commission, so our secretary says, lias given us something like 
20 points. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your insurance rate? 

Mr. Baker. No; credits for the Improvements made above the average. 

Commissioner Weinstock. One criticism that was launched against the 
workmen’s compensation act was tlint il was putting a heavy burden upon in¬ 
dustry. Have you found that to he so. that (lie burden has been a heavy one? 

Mr. Baker. No; we have not. The changes we have made in sonic instances 
have been fairly expensive, Imt when you consider that they are done for the 
purpose of saving life and limb, and it has in a small degree accomplished tlmt, 
we have been repaid for it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Commissioner Carretson. The fact is, Mr. Baker, that the man now gets 
what you formerly paid out instead of over 00 per cent of il being lost tietween 
you and him? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t know how much, hut 1 imagine a good deni. 

Commissioner Carretson. The testimony before nil the commissions was 
that it lias run from 32 to 30 units of every dollar tlmt the employer paid 
under tlie old system only reached the mail, 

Mr. Baker. Something like that. 

Commissioner O'Connei.e. I want to get a little information, Mr. Bilker. 
Tlie founders’ employment ofiice, that is carried on by a secretary of tlie 
association? 

Mr. Baker. They have an executive committee and a secretary. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. And there are kept the records of the various 
molders who make application for employment? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.e. IIo all the molders employed by the founders in 
Los Angeles make application through tlmt ollice? 

Mr. Baker. They don’t have to. Once they go to work—if we hire a molder, 
as we have done many times, ids name is sent In tlie next week with the list 
that they make of changes, so that they have a complete record there once 
u week. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t,. If a molder is employed direct by the employer, 
then they furnish the ofiice with the Information that they have employed 
such a man? 

Mr. Baker. The secretary gets the list from, as I testified this morning, 
tlie foreman or the timekeeper, once a week, I think it is; something of 
that kind. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—voi 0-32 
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Commissioner O’C’onnki.l. I don't know whether we lmve the .seeretnry of 
that bureau subpoenaed here or not. Do you know whether they keep- 

Mr. Baker. How is that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know whether they keep un index-card 
system of the molders In that office? 

Mr. Baker. How is that? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do they keep a card system, index-card system, of 
the various employees of the foundries in that general office? 

Mr. Baler. 1 have never investigated that fact; I don’t know whether 
limy lmve or not; they lmve a record of some kind there. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. Well, one founder might hire an employee of 
another who desires to make a change? 

Mr. Baker. Certainly. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Any objection to his making a change? 

Mr, Baker. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell, tf an employee is discharged at one foundry for 
cause sufficient to the employer and that cause made a record at the office 
of the agency, the employing agency, that reason is supplied to the other 
founders, If that makes an application to another plant? 

Mr. Baker. I think lhat is a fact; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell, i suppose that cause would lie sufficient from 
securing employment id another plant? 

Mr. Baker. No; not tij any means. I can cite several cases where men 
might have a little personal dillerenee with the foreman at one shop and 
known to the rest to he a good workman, couldn't gel along; that doesn't 
make it so that he could not work other places; the oilier places were glad 
to get him. We have several instances in mind of that character. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the record show that lie was discharged for 
lack of turning out it sufficient amount ol work? 

.Air. Baker. There is no record kept of anything of Unit kind—what a mail 
should do for a day's work. Wo lane no knowledge of that. That is a mut¬ 
ter ef the Individual shop foreman to handle, that feature of his business. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you know whether that office furnishes in¬ 
formation to similar oil ices located in other towns? 

Mr. Baker. I never hoard of it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Your office is associated, I suppose, with the 
National Founders' Association, directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Baker. I don’t think they are. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This morning you said you were going to furnish 
a list, hut can you approximately give us the wages paid molders in your 
foundry? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; I have a memorandum here that I made. We had 
a holiday to-day, or I could have gotten the list lor you. I just copied Ibis 
from our pay roll. The highest, outside of our foreman, is 441 cents an 
hour and the lowest paid helper is 2.1 rents all Hour. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. What do you pay core makers? 

Mr. Baker. I haven't got lhat segregated. I have just taken the minimum 
and maximum on the pay roll. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. .lust this last ipiestion ; 1 understood you to refer 
several times to the fact you laid no objection to the men organizing, that they 
had the legal right and all that kind of tiling to organize, and that they 
might lie dealt with under certain eirniuislnnees if organized along certain 
lines. I would lie glad if you would give this commission your idea of what 
kind of organization you believe the wageworkers ought to have. 

Mr. Baker. Well, I have an idea Ihe wageworkers should lie stockholders 
ill certain corporations just as you might he In our corporation, and when our 
corporation fails in its contract our corporation is liable on its bond for the 
faithful performance of the contract and we can he reached, mid the labor- 
union contract is not along that same line. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You think, then, they ought to he Incorporated so 
they would be legally liable? 

Mr. Baker. I think that they ought to he Incorporated. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i.. So that they might be sued for damages or loss? 

Mr. Baker. So that they could be held to the strict letter of their contract. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. That is all. 

Commissioner Wkinstik k. Just one question: May T ask, Mr. Baker, how is 
the wage scale determined upon in your Industry here? Does each employer 
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fix his own wage scale or does your association fix a common wage scale by 
which all employers abide? 

Mr. Bakkii. We have no association that deals with the help in any line along 
that line or fixes any salary, except the founders employers’ association lixed 
a minimum and maximum wage some years ago. Tim different foundries 
have deviated from that us they have seen fit and at times when they had a 
man that they wanted to pay more they have paid him, and the record will 
show that when it goes in. There is no set and fast rale about it as I under¬ 
stand it. To-morrow if I saw fit to pay one of my men 4 or 5 cents a pound 
more and 1 thought I was justified in doing it, 1 would not take it up willi 
the association. 

Commissioner Wein stock. If your competitor saw fit to pay him loss than 
you were paying him, would there he any issue raised? 

Mr. Baker. The man would prabaldy raise an issue. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If the man was willing to nrcept it? 

Mr. ISAKKit. That would lie his privilege. 

Commissioner Wein,stock. Then, there is really individual bargaining be¬ 
tween each employer and each worker? 

Mr. Baker. That is it, exactly. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And no uniformity among employers. 

Mr. Baker. Except in a general way. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Thoj suggest, T suppose, that the minimum should 
not tie below a certain figure and tin* maximum should not he above a certain 
figure, imt it is left to each employer to trie Ins own judgment and ids own 
discretion ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; and that brings to my mind a suggestion, if I may ho 
permitted to stale now, what tins commission might do. I think a great deal 
of trouble could he eliminated, as 1 said before, by rile employer that endeavors 
to lake advantage of the workman under circumstances as an individual or 
m a locality by paying him strictly in accordance with the law of supply and 
demand if the Government should fix a minimum wage for each craft, and let 
them pay as much more as they can earn, and that should lie a fair living wage. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is, your idea would be that In order to 
protect the fair employer against unfair competition- 

Mr. IJvKuiti Exactly, and at the same time protect the workman, whether 
union or nonunion man, wiio may ho in a position where lie can't help himself 
and he lias to lake it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In other words, as it is to-day, you may he pajing 
your people tho maximum wage? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And your competitor across the street, who 
wants to lake advantage of the unemployment of men, may eqtieezo them? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And get ihem at a much lower rate than you are 
paying your men and that would malm competition between you almost pro¬ 
hibitive. 

Mr. Bvker. I wasn't looking at it in that sense. I don't think that would 
make much difference. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If your competitor could got ids labor 10 or ir> 
per cent cheaper, couldn't he underbid you? 

Mr. Bakkk. He could. 

Oowmissloncr Wkinstock. And Wouldn't that lie unfair competition? 

Ml. Baker. It. would in a locality; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In the matter of efficiency lias there been any 
attempt made to determine the efficiency of the average worker in Sail Fran¬ 
cisco with the efficiency of the average workman in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Baker. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The only thing that there is then is merely in¬ 
dividual opinions as to whether the Sun Francisco worker Is more or less effi¬ 
cient than tile Los Angeles worker? 

Mr. Baker. I don't know anything about that feature of it. 

Commissioner Wefnstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Onrretson would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the opinion you gave a moment ago in regard 
to the legal responsibility of unions, Mr. Baker. I suppose that opinion 
was originally formed on what is known, or based on what is known, as the 
Tnft-Vail decision in England? 
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Mr. Baker. No, sir; that is simply just my own idea of it. 

Commissioner Garuetson. You know in one instance the employers collected 
£100,000 cash against the Amalgamated Railway service? 

Mr. Baker. 1 hadn’t heard of that. 

v Commissioner Garuetson. They did. Do you know what took place immedi¬ 
ately after thatV 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garuetson. That collection took place under the common-law 
process, and there was Immediately a statute exacted making that Impossible 
in the future. That was the English process. Do you know any place where— 
hear in mind the labor movement is older in some places than it is here. Do 
you know of any place where there has been u statute that made such re¬ 
covery possible? 

Mr. Baker. We have here in California, do we not, it statute that you can’t 
pay less than if- a day for eight hours? 

Commissioner Gakretson. I spoke ill regard to the recovery of damages for 
breach of contract by unions. 

Mr. Bakf.u. No, sir; i have never thought along that line. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The hatters' case. 

Commissioner Garrktson. That wasn’t founded on the Taft-Vail decision. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. That hasn't boon collected yet. 

Commissioner G vrretson. That hasn't been collected yet. In regard to the 
question that Mr. Weinstock asked you in regard to unrest, that brought to my 
mind this—it is evident you looked this situation oxer pretty broadly—this 
testimony was given before this commission: First, that one of the primal 
causes of unrest was the widespread impression—hear in mind that came not. 
from a trade union or employer—the bald statement—that one of the most 
prolilic sources of unrest was (lie distrust of the courts and the courts’ applica¬ 
tion of tiie law. Do you believe that that is an agency that would enter into 
the creation of unrest largely or not? 

Mr. Baker. I could not say as to that. 

Commissioner Garret, sox. Would It in your opinion? 

Mr. Baker. 1 have always been taught to uphold the law and abide by its 
decision, and I don’t cure to express myself. ■ 

Commissioner Garuetson. 11 was testified by an officer, he is now a prose¬ 
cuting attorney, in answer to he direct question whether the rich man and 
poor man had any equality before the law, what was the outgrowth of his 
experience, both as prosecutor, which lie is now in one of the counties of this 
country, and as a defender in his general law practice, whet iter they had any 
equality, and his answer was uuqimlitiedly, “No.” If that condition does 
exist, would it explain a large part of the unrest, or would it not? 

Mr. Baker. I could not say. I think lie would lie 1 ho one to answer that. 
That is out of my line entirely. My training is not Unit way. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Do you believe that the enactment of unfair laws 
would lie anything of a factor? 

Mr. Baker. I think so. 1 sometimes think we have too much law. 

Commissioner Garrktson. That is all. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. That is ail. Thank you. 

Mr. Baker. May I correct a statement that was made this morning? Mr. 
Grow stated, and in my mind it left the founders and employers’ association 
in a position of repudiating its act. lie said that the strike was railed off at 
our request. Now, what, took place was this—and that I came forth and re¬ 
pudiated the acts of the officers. Well, Mr. Haswell was passing Labor Temple 
one day, and knowing some, of the men that worked in the shop and had since 
joined the union, they says, “Why can't we talk with you, Mr. Haswell?” 
“Well,” lie says, “1 am not authorised to act.” And finally he agreed to go 
in and sit down and listen to them. He did that, and then reported that imme¬ 
diately, of course, to Mr. Little, chairman of the executive committee, and Mr. 
Little said, “ Why, no; we have no objection to a committee coming up and 
talking with us.” Ami ttie committee did conte up and talked, and Mr. Little 
listened to what they had to say. They said they were going to call the strike 
off anyway—front Mr. Little’s statement, and they wanted to see if there was 
not some way we might get together. Mr. Little said tie would take it up with 
the association. Upon that they went down and called the strike off and gave 
us credit for making an arrangement with them, which I never did, and I 
simply came out In the papers, and made a counter statement of the facts 
which existed, which are all of record. 
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Chairman Wai.sii. Is that all, Sir. Baker? 
Sir. Baker. Yes, sir. * 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

Mr. Buzzell. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. W. BUZZELE, 

Chairman Walsh. State your name. 

Mr. Buzzei.l. J. W. Buzzell. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your residence? 

Mr. Buzzell. My residence or business? My mail address? 

Chairman Walsh. Your business address. 

Air. Buzzell. Room 100, Labor Temple. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Buzzei.l. At present secretary and business agent of the metal trades 
council, Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Buzzell. About four and a half or five years; somewhere there. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupied your present position? 

Mr. Buzzell. About six months. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please try and pilch your voice higher? Tt is very 
difficult to hear up here, and I know the audience would like to hear you. Try 
and pitch it higher. 

Mr. Buzzet.t.. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupied your present position? 

Mr. Buzzell. Taking all my time, about six months. I have been secretary of 
the council for approximately a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time did you have any official position with 
organized labor? 

Mr. Buzzell. Recording secretary of the pattern makers’ association. 

Chairman Walsh. Local? 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other official position? 

Mr. Buzzei.l. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a pattern maker by trade? 

Mr. Buzzei.l. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And have worked at your trade at what places? 

Mr. Buzzell. Pretty nearly all over the country. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You have been around a great deal? 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a lmthe or wlmt State? 

Mr. Buzzell. Minnesota. 

Chairman Walsh. You have worked as a journeyman in what States? 

Mr. Buzzell. 1 served an apprenticeship in Alabama, and I have been through 
the South and Mexico and the Unstern States and Middle Slates, and Southwest, 
and as far north as Bedding, Cal., but not through Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Montana. 

Chairman Walsh. A list of questions, I believe, was submitted to you. 

Air. Buzzell. 1 believe so. 

Chairman Walsh. And what wo want you to direct your attention to par¬ 
ticularly is a comparative exposition of Hie working conditions under union and 
so-called open-shop conditions, or under union and nonunion conditions. First, 
as to wages and hours, and, of course, that is confined to Los Angeles. 

Air. Buzzei.l. That is confined to Los Angeles entirely? 

Chairman Walsh. First it is. 

Mr. Buzzell. I see. You want me to go ahead now? 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed in your own way as briefly as possible. 

Mr. Buzzell. In the metal trades In Los Angeles, in which I am more familiar 
than I am in other lines, the so-called open shop—there are no open shops, union 
or nonunion, but in the so-called open shops the conditions under which the men 
work are comparatively, in my own language, rotten.. 

Air. Buzzell. In the first place, in the nonunion shop a man starts out to— 
a journeyman starts out to hunt work, and in this city over since the strike 
in 1904 of the molders was called off, particularly the molders and pattern 
makers, the pattern makers not as bad ns the molders, they have been told 
when they go into a shop, if they are strangers in the town, about the first 
question that Is asked, “Where are you from? Do you belong to the union? 
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Have you been to see Mr.?”—it used to be Mr. Anthony, ami now it is Has- 
well. They will give you a card ti* Mr. Haswell, with the name and address 
on and you are told to proceed to that ofiiee, which is in the Bryson Building, 
on the corner of Second and Spring Streets. 

*' My experience on two or three different occasions going up there—I have been 
there at different lapses of time—has been always about the same. I have 
dressed differently; I have gone up there, I will admit, to find out if there 
is any difference in the tactics used; I have given different names at different 
times. The tactics are always the same. You are asked “Where are you 
from? Do you belong to the union? ” On one occasion 1 asked him if that made 
any difference. I said, “I have belonged to the union; I have been down in 
Mexico for the last couple of years; been suspended sinee I was down there; 

I always carried a card when I was around when there was a local, and I 
naturally expected when I got hack on the coast to get reinstated.” I was 
advised by Mr. Haswell if I wanted work in tile city of Los Angeles I should 
forget Unit, tait when I got to Han Francisco—San Francisco was the union 
town—why, it would probably lie to my advantage to get reinstated, but not to 
do it until I got there. 

Now. the molders up until recently, more recently where there have been a 
few small shops flint have made competition rather keen among the owners for 
the small-shop work, have maintained what was practically a maximum rate 
for molders. They maintained dial maximum rate through the method that 
they used, and, by the way, they have got the business-agent system down 
line in the foundry men's association. They leave a business agent, wlmt we 
call a business agonl, they have a secretary, and when a molder goes there lie 
gives his personal record. That is the first thing, and if my observation has 
been correct—I have tried my best to see—they have different colored cards 
that they have different men's names on, and my observation lias been that 
the molders who lane been at all active in the labor movement, whether it was 
coincident or Intentional, lane been (lie ones that loafed. It lias been noticed that 
the men with families loafed just about so long and then they are given a little 
work. Then they loaf again. And men have come on different occasions—f 
can't prove that, imi in one instance in Mr. Baker's shop a man came down 
to the temple, and lie made a kick—by the way, the man was not in good stand¬ 
ing in the mnlders' union at the time, either- that tie hud been offered—i 
believe he was getting MTJ cents an hour in the Baker foundry, and he had 
been offered 40 cents in another shop, and lie quit to go down and take that 
job, and he took tiis tools into tin* simp one day figuring on starting the next, 
oj. went to go in to work, when be was asked why lie left the Baker shop. 
ThM was the second time he went into the shop; whether he iook his tools 
or whether he went to work, I don't know. lie was asked why lie quit Baker’s 
shop, the ironworks, and lie naturally told them Unit he was offered more. 
He was not getting as much money as lie was offered here. Well, they told 
him that Mr. Baker objecled to him going somewhere else, and lie went back 
to Baker, and lie didn't want to go. 

Now, through the metal trades' strike, or leading up to the medal trades' 
strike, the foundry employers' association, they worked that business-agent 
system down pretty nicely, with the result that the molders—there were no 
union simps for molders in the town, except probably a molder who was a 
member of a molders' union, running a brass shop where he hired one limn, 
and to all intents and purposes lie was working under union conditions. 

The molders in Los Angeles work for 271 reins to .’!7j cents ail hour, (lay- 
work, 9 and 10 hours a day. Some few might get ns high as 40. Mr. Baker 
said he had one now getting 44; perhaps there are a few, but not many in¬ 
stances of men getting near that except maybe those that keep their eyes and 
ears open amongst the other molders. The molders -and I want to talk quite a 
little on the molders—the molders started to organize again, actively organize, 
ill about 1908 or 1909, and there are many men that left here because of the 
effects of that organization. Mr. Baker says he lias several of then? working 
in his shop now that are trying to organize. He may have, but they won’t 
stav very long, I don’t think. But, anyhow', the molders, when they went on 
a strike here in 1910, when they hud quite a large membership of 210, I think, 
two hundred and some odd, there are not more than a dozen cases where 
tiiose molders have ever been able to get back to work in any of the simps that 
were running at that time; probably a dozen—somewhere in that neighbor¬ 
hood. To-day the conditions are in some respects worse In ordinary times; 
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the molders don’t have many written agreements. As I understand, they don't 
have many agreements with the foundry men anywhere except in the stove- 
plate business. An then the agreements are more ar less understandings. 

In a union shop where the molders liuve a recognized simp committee to 
handle the work and any petty grievances that may come up, all things a#e 
settled between the boss of the foundry himself anil the committee. Wages are 
generally established at a minimum rate, with a sliding scale, and it slides 
upward and not downward. And the hours are recognized, being 8, !), or 10, 
as the ease might be. The minimum wage is for the given hours per day that 
is customary in the given shop. All work that is in a foundry that they term 
late in pouring off—that is, in casting their work at night—they get paid in 
some places; they take 15 minutes, and they get paid for that work; if they 
are half an hour overtime, they get time and a half overtime. They quit 
molding when the wind goes on in most cases. The blast goes on and they 
clear up their door to get ready to pour off, so that everything will be out of 
the way when they gel to carrying iron. In Los Angeles—in a foundry there— 
the men mold until all day long in most instances and the helpers carry their 
iron in some instances. In some instances the molders mold nine hours 
and afterwards tlie.v get straight time for overtime unless they work an 
hoar and a half. I know several cases over here, although I can’t prove it, 
but 1 can bring tlie witnesses. 

Now, Mr. Grow bandied the machinists fairly well. The pattern makers up 
until tiie strike, being small in number in the city and naturally small in pro¬ 
portion to other mechanics, they had a good deal, a little bit better handle on 
the situation, and as the business Ims gradually developed into what we call 
jolt-shop business instead of foundry shops here, we had the situation fairly 
well in hand when the metal trades’ strike mine on. And during the metal 
trades’ strike we figured it would lie poor policy to strike Ihe foundry shops and 
not the job shops, so that one struck and then the pattern shops, and to-day 
they are practically back to where they were before the strike. 

The boiler makers and blacksmiths, the relative wages and hours here are 
hard to soy; what they claim for a scale, mid what they get. are widely differ¬ 
ent. The boiler makers want 50 cents. They claim a scale of 50 cents an hour. 
You will find boiler makers working in the city for any rate the boss can get 
them for. Blacksmiths u good deal the same way. 

Now, then, tlie conditions in the so-called open shop are these compared wllh 
the conditions in the union shop. They have no wage scale; they have no 
agreement or no understanding as to what the standard of efficiency shall bo. In 
other words, when a mechanic, a journeyman, starts out to look for a job, after 
iieing asked the usual first two quest ions, “ Where do you work and do you belong 
to the union?” Then a few questions; sometimes “Why did you leave the last 
place? ” Very often thut is xiot asked. Then “ You can start in the morning.” And 
they always "make tlie man ask the question first “ What are you going to pay?” 
Well, tint'll they pay what you are worth. Well, if a man is inclined to urgin', 
the answer is the foreman will do the judging, if the man asks him who is going 
to lie tlie judge of what lie is worth. If a man sots out for a scale, he probably 
in some instances gets it. and in some instances ho don’t. It depends a good 
deal on, as Mr. Baker’s superintendent told a pattern maker, Mr. Howe, last: 
winter, in January; I heard that they wanted a pattern maker at Baker’s, and 
I wanted to get a man in there and sent Howe down to apply for the job. He 
was asked the usual question b> the superintendent in the office, and he was 
told lie could go to work. He asked about the money. They offered him 40 
cents an hour and he had been used to getting 55 to (52. and naturally objected 
to 40 cents. Mr. Baker, or rather the superintendent—I take it for granted the 
su]ieriniendent; I wasn’t along and I don’t know whether Baker himself or not, 
but he did not argue much about it. He simply told Howe that if he would 
come down there at 7 o’clock in the morning instead of 3 o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, and see the bunch of men who would be tickled to work for less than 
40 cents, he would change liis mind; he wouldn’t argue about it if he wanted 
the job very bad. 

Now, those conditions are general. Generally speaking, that is about the 
condition that prevails In the so-called open shop. 

In the union shop we naturally have, even where there are no written 
agreements, as is the case here, even in some of the foundries and pattern 
shops, we have an understanding; we know what the bottom-price wage is. 
A mna wnen he goes In to get a job he Is not asked, “ Do you carry a card; 
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where do you work?” Written references in places of that kind are not much 
good, because If the man is competent, a competent mechanic, it don’t take the 
foreman over a half a day to judge his capability. In the union shop a man 
has to, as a rule, be given a reasonable excuse for being disehrged when he 
i* discharged. In a nonunion shop he Is simply handed his time and told they 
don't need him any longer. "We don’t need you any longer, Jimmie; you can 
drop around some other time.” 

Now, to show some more methods, one that I overlooked here. There is 
the machinist that came out of Lcwellyn's, named Hilton. On several occasions, 
after the strike was over, he applied at Lewellyn's for a job. The foreman 
down there told him, “Of course, you will understand the situation, Wash”— 
liis name was Washington, iiis first name, and everybody called him Wash— 
” You will understand the situation, Wash. It will be quite a while before I 
can put you in, but come back again.” And one day after he had been down 
there on several occasions, be told him: “Wash, you and I are pretty good 
friends for a long time, and I don’t like to fool you any longer. I was told in 
the office to keep you and the rest coming just ns often as we could get you to 
run down, but you will never get a job. So, now, I don’t want you to come any 
more, because you are only wasting your time.” 

Now, I want to say a ill tie on i he policing here—I overlooked a couple of 
tilings. In the summer of 1010, l believe it was—what I am getting at is this— 
it has been stated here that they used the police to protect the property, and 
we, or I do, at least, do not think that they were used to protect property, but 
to picket shops for tiro employers during the strikes. 

In the summer of 1010, this same man Hilton, who was rather an old man, 
and a man named George Lockhead, were alone down near the Union Toot 
on Palmetto Street. They spoke to a couple of men, and it happened that 
they were alone, a couple of the bad ones in there that found it out, and they 
came out after these two men, quite a number of strike breakers in the shop. 
Mr. Grow, who was down there to kind of look over the pickets, heard of 
some one that there was a riot going on down the street, and lie run down the 
street to where Hilton and Lockhead were to get them out of the corner 
they were in, so that these fellows could not catch them, and merely—I can't 
explain it no other way—by ills personality he stopped that crowd by standing 
and talking to them. While lie was standing the crowd opened up and 
a policeman with badge No. 219 ran through the crowd. Grow rather let 
up in his attitude, because lie thought the policeman had come to stop the 
row, but the policeman—he found out (lie policeman didn't conic to protect 
him, Hilton, and Lockhead, but lie took Grow and bent him, Hit Mm several 
times, in fact, Grow went down for tiie count pretty near, with tiie ordinary 
niglit stick. And in many instances policing was off during tiie time. 1 could 
name instance after instance where tiie police- 

Chairman Walsh, Without giving particular instances or the details, just 
sketch and show were there many of few. 

Mr. Burner,!,. There were many instances just like that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. It is claimed, then, that the police sided with the other 
side; is that correct? 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes, sir. I believe that the police were used for pickets for tiie 
employers, and nothing else. That is my belief in tiie matter. 

Chairman Walsh. You haven't finished yet? 

Mr. Buzzell. I just want that point under the first three questions. Safety 
and sanitary conditions: I have only this to say, that in the ordinary manu¬ 
facturing establishment there is a certain amount of hazard or dangerous occu¬ 
pation. In the union shop my experience has been on two or three different 
occasions that if there was something that apparently did not go for the safety 
of tiie men, when a complaint was made to the management or to the foreman, 
it was not made as a request that it he fixed, but it was made as man to man. 
And it was usually attended to. If there were two or three screws loose, or 
anything liable to come out. or tiie shaper used in tiie pattern shop, if the bear¬ 
ings were worn and needed babbetlng or an iron belt over a slippery floor and 
n man likely to slip and full, go and got those things remedied. 

Now, I have seen them in nonunion shops here in Los Angeles and In other 
places where if a man made a complaint like that he was told in rather strenu¬ 
ous language to attend to his own business. And In one case in the Up-to-Date 
I'uttern Shop here last January they had some complaint from smoke and gas 
that came up out of the Acme Brass Foundry underneath. They made h kick 
about tiie gas over at tiie Fulton Engine Works. The gas floated over there. 
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They raised the stacks, and they then found the sparks descended from the 
brass furnace and dropped into the pattern shop. And they wjts going to put a 
screen onto it. Instead of putting a hood screen on it that would cost a couple 
of dollars they made an ordinary screen and put it on top of the smokestack, 
with ttie result that the gas comes out from the furnace up through the floor" 
into the pattern shop. That was about the time of the start of the enforce¬ 
ment of the compensation law. Mr. Mason, who was then proprietor—now lie is 
only part owner—of the Up-to-Date Pattern Shop, boxed up his machinery, and 
it cost him a little bit of money, and he was a little sore to say the least. 
And then an argument over this gas where two or three men were made sick 
and had to go home came up, and lie called them up into tiie oflice one day at 
noon. And iie says, “ Shut the door. I want to talk to you fellows.” And he 
gave them quite a lecture on what they should do, if there was anything wrong 
in tiie shop, for perhaps three or four minutes. Then he wound up by saying; 
he says, “ You people undoubtedly know who made tills compensation law, 
and,” he says, “ I want to tell you right now I don’t know whether any of you 
are lined up that way or not, but if there is any man amongst you that is not 
satisfied with tills shop, with that gas that comes up through tiie floor, with the 
wages or anything else in this shop, you will do me a favor and you will he 
lietter off yourself if you will quietly pack your tools and come in tiie oflice and 
get your money and disappear.” In other words, through tiie individual liar- 
gaining in that case, if they didn’t like it they could beat it. 

That is about all that I would like to say. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. did you want to make some comparison between 
union anil nonunion shops? 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes, sir; just in Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. I confined you to that to begin w ith. 

Mr. Buzzell. I should like to; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Just proceed. 1 > > it as concisely as possible, 
hut as exhaustively ns you need. 

Mr. Buzzell. I would do it more with figures (him anything else. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Mr. Buzzell. The difference in Los Angeles and San Francisco, where rail¬ 
road facilities, classes of work, and that like are a great deal alike, our sta¬ 
tistics show that in San Francisco (lie pal tern makers are working an eight- 
hour day for a $5 minimum rate. In Los Angeles they work nine hours, one 
shop nine hours mid a half, and in a couple of shops eight hours for about what¬ 
ever the boss can get (Iioni to work for. To go a little farther east: In St. Louis 
tiie pattern makers make in wlint we term foundry simps, where it is generally 
understood a man does not have to work quite so hard, 48 to 50 cents an 
hour, nine-hour day. In the job shops in St. Louis and vicinity they get from 
541 to 58 cents for an eight-hour day. The mohlers in St. Louis get $4 or $4.25 
as a rnte, and a great many men as high as $4.75 for it nine-hour day. I will 
venture to say there are not a half dozen molders in this town that get over 
40 cents. In Texas, along the same line of work, a good deal Hie same competi¬ 
tion, molders and machinists and pattern makers will average from $3.75 to 
$5 a day for an eight and nine hour daywork. In an around 1ms Angeles we 
find boiler makers and tank builders working all kinds of rates—$2.50 a day 
to $4.50 for the same class of work. In northern California, in Bakersfield, 
from Bakersfield north and through Oklahoma, Arizona, Texas, and southwest, 
the same class of work, they work eight hours for $1 and $5.50 a day. 

I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsii. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask a question or two. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you tiie San Francisco wage scale in the 
metal trades; have you a copy of it here? 

Mr. Bitzzet-l. Not entirely. Most of that—some of that is from memory. I 
was in San Francisco and in that strike when the wage scale was up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, in the metal trades there are how many 
different crafts? 

Mr. Buzzell. Practically what Is known ns the metal trades—machinists, 
boiler makers, blacksmiths, and sometimes metal polishers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the minimum for machinists? 

Mr. Buzzell. Four dollars and twenty-five cents, I believe. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that the minimum? 

Mr. Buzzell. That Is the minimum. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has it been changed recently? 

Mr. Buzzell, Not that I know of. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I was a member of Hie omicliiutiim board 
that dealt with that two or three years ago In San Francisco; but my recol¬ 
lection is that the minimum for machinists was $3.50, so that there either has 
been a change- 

Mr. Buzzkll. I understood in 1907 that the same scale was in effect, and then 
I understood the machinists’ scale was $4.25. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In 1910 it was $3.50. 

Mr. Buzzkll. Perhaps it lias been changed. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, the boiler makers is wind? 

Mr. Duzzell. 1 am not sure of the boiler makers. I have heard that tin* 
boiler mukers get as high us 75 cents an hour; the average scale is aland 50 
cents. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. About $1 a day? 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. They work eigiit hours? 

Mr. Buzzell. Eight hours in Sun Francisco. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Pattern makers? 

Mr. Buzzell. Five dollars. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And the moblers? 

Mr. Buzzell. Four and a hall. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And wluit are the oilier crafts? 

Mr. Buzzell. The metal polishers I am not sure. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Those are the four principal era [’Is? 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes; the blacksmiths. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Machinists and blacksmiths; yes. 

Mr. Buzzell. I am not sure of their rate. I wasn't familiar with them 
so well. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. 1 suppose they get about what the moblers do, do 
they not ? 

Mr. P.uzzkix. The blacksmiths have different rates for different Minis of 
work. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. They have a minimum, though, however; 1 know 
that. 

Mr. Buzzell. Well, it is about $1.50 a day, I think. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. About $4.50? 

Mr. Buzzell. i would not lie sure. 

Commissioner Weinstoci;. Have you any means or knowing what the wage, 
the average wage, for example, is in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Buzzell. The average wage? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In these different crafts; yes. 

Mr. Buzzell. The average for molders is about 33 cents an hour. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And he works how manj hours a day? 

Mr. Buzzell Nine. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That would lie 9 tunes 33, about $3 ill round 
figures. 

Mr. Buzzell. About. That is for a nine-hour du.v, you understand. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For a nine-hour day. 

Mr. Buzzell. Many times they work longer than (lint. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Ilow about blacksmiths? 

Mr. Buzzell. That is hard to gather. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Could juit give those figures; how do you get 
your information, anyhow? 

Mr. Buzzell. I have to get it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you get it 1>,\ quizzing the men? 

Mr. Buzzell. By quizzing tho men in this town. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And compiling it? 

Mr. Buzzell. And compiling it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Have you any record at all, any data? 

Mr. Buzzell. Some. 1 didn't think that would he used, so I didn’t bring 
it up. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, now, Mr. Baker has been asked to prepare 
for tlie information of this commission a statement of ills pay roll in the 
different crufts. 

Mr. Buzzell. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, will you do that from the union standpoint 
for the purposes of comparison, and send it In to the commission at your con- 
" venience? 
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Mr. Buz7.Er.T_ 1 will. Roughly spunking, I have it here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you might state it rouglil#, uml then verify 
it later. 

(The following communication was .subsequently received from Mr. Buzzell:) 

Los ANiiEi.Es, Cai_, September 10, Wl). 
Commission on Industrial Delations : 

I liereliy submit tiie following comparative wage scales of Los Angeles in the 
nonunion, or so-called “open shop,” except In a few instances in small shops 
there are no union, or “closed shops,” in this city, so I submit the scales asked 
for: 


Mol'lers and cnp makers... 

l’ut i rt n InakfTK. 

Boilermakers. 

Blacksmiths. 

Machinists. 


Present 

rates. 


Units. 
271-37J 
40 -50 
321-Jo 

n -.to 

25 -41) 


Bate asked 
tor. 


The hours are in most cases nine, with si might time for overtime; the hours 
asked for are eight, with lime and one-hull' for overtime. 

■T. W. Buzzku,, 

Secretary I,ox Anpdcx Metal Tnulex’ Como it. 

Mr. Buzzei.t.. The average wages, the wages for molders, range from 271 to 
371 cents an hour. 1 figure ii mil, roughly speaking, about 33 cents average 
hour. 

Commissioner Winx stock . Molders. 

Mr. Buzzeix. With straight time lor overtime. 

Commissioner Wat\ stock. Yes. 

Mr. Buzzkix. Machinists, 25 to 40, and Brother Grow eited an instanep where 
the Keystone paid a man off at 90 cents a day. Boilermakers work according 
to their need, 30 cents to 40 cents an hour; in a lew instances, 45. The scale 
asked for is 50 colds. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you may send in that, verified list, will you? 

Mr. Bczzfxt,. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, did 1 understand you to say that in unionized 
shops tiie work is standardized; is that correct 7 

Mr. Buzzeij,. Standardized how? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, that il is understood either by verbal or 
written agreement that a mokler is lo do a certain amount of work u day, not 
less than a certain amount? 

Mr. Buzzei.t.. Not less than a certain amount ? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; they have a minimum amount of work that 
he must do in order to justify his minimum wage; is that correct? 

Mr. Buzzeix. That is generally correct. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In a union shop? 

Mr. Buzzei.t,. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, is there also, while there is a minimum limit, 
If I am to assume that there is a minimum limit of the amount of work that a 
man shall turn out to tie entitled to his wage, is there also a maximum limit? 
In other words, is it understood that he must not produce more tlmn a certain 
quantity within a certain day? 

Mr. Buzzer,L. Hardly ever that I have had come to my notice. As a rule 
the minimum is just about ail that a man can do anyhow. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean the minimum is really the maximum? 

Mr. Buzzkix. It generally works out that way; yes, sir. The minimum is 
generally taken from the fastest man in the shop, even in the union shop to-day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know tiie comparative efficiency of the men 
working in the metal trades in Los Angeles compared with the efficiency of 
the men working in San Francisco? In other words, do the Lis Angeles 
workers turn out more or less work per day than tiie Sail Francisco workers; 
have you any means of determining that? 
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Mi'. Buzzell. Only in—really in one line; that is, pattern making, to be 
specific; general i k the other cases. A pattern maker in Los Angeles has to be 
what we term “a star” to get away with it. He will do more in Los Angeles. 
He don’t do the class of work, understand. He does wliat we call band-saw nnd 
sandpaper work, but he does more of it in Los Angeles in 9 hours than they 
will do in tho average city In 15. They do; in the other cities they do a 
better class of work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean, then, that the worker in Los Angeles, 
at the close of the day, his output in pattern making Is greater than the output 
of the worker in San Francisco? 

Mr. Buzzell. No doubt about It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On corresponding work. 

Mr. Buzzell. No doubt about It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, Isn’t the San Francisco employer’s 
candle burning at both ends? Isn’t ho paying a higher wage and getting less 
return than the Los Angeles competitor? 

Mr. Buzzei.l. Well, I don’t know. As a rule, in San’Francisco tho man that 
pay# for patterns that I happen to know of more particularly, the man that 
keeps them, and In the end lie gets more for his money. In Los Angeles you 
will find that the foundry business, except in one or two Instances, is not very 
great. Wliat I mean, the shops are not large, and it lias developed in the 
pattern-making business a system of what we call job shops. In other words, 
a fellow gets a few dollars saved up and buys a band saw and a bole in the wall 
somewhere and starts a job shop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Here in Los Angeles? 

Sir. Buzzell. Here in Los Angeles. And the foundry employers that don’t 
have work enough to keep what they claim to justify them in keeping a pat¬ 
tern shop going, that naturally go to these jobbers, and between them keep 
the different ones of them alive. Now, then, the jobber, the competition is 
so keen between them for the jobs, nnd they claim that tho different foundry- 
men, or people having patterns made, will walk two blocks to save a dollar 
on their blue prints in getting bids on small jobs. The jobs tire all small, com¬ 
paratively speaking, and they are compelled to figure it down right ns close 
as they possibly can, with the result that the journeyman pattern maker has 
to bo speedy to make it pay. And just ns soon ns the pattern Is made and sold 
the job pattern maker has nothing more to do with it. And consequently in 
the final analysis it Is to his benefit if it don’t last long, while if it was made 
in a foundry they would get less output, but tiie work would last longer after 
it was finished, and in the long run would lie really cheaper to the foundry man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, is that difference that you speak of as relat¬ 
ing to Ihe pattern makers a common difference nnd condition in the metal 
trades hero; that is, that the men get a smaller wage than they do in Sail 
Francisco, and for that smaller wage they are expected to and do, as a matter 
of fact, turn out a greater output than in Sun Francisco? 

Mr. Buzzei.l. Well, in some instances the men claim they do nnd In some 
instances they don’t. It is hard to get a line just on the output that it would 
come out somehow. Now, I base my assertion about the pattern makers not 
entirely on San Francisco but speaking generally of the country. Men who 
are called first-class mechanics in New York City, in Chicago—nnd Chicago 
is a stiff town to work in—will come to Los Angeles, men who are called 
“stars,” and they find when they get here that the first short while that they 
are here, to use the terms we use, they get bumped, and they don’t know what 
it Is for. And they are in the habit of holding a job on any kind of work they 
are put at, and when they ask there is the answer, “You don’t do enough; your 
' work is all right, but there is not enough of it.” “ Well,” the man will say, 
“ I worked just as hard as I could, and I done a good job.” “ Well, the job 
maybe was too good; you didn’t get it done fast enough,” with the result that 
these same fellows become experts at that fast and rough stuff and they turn 
out lots of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, how much truth is there in the claim 
that is made by many San Francisco employers that by virtue of the fact that 
living as they do under unionism, living as they do under the' so-called closed 
shop, they find it more and more difficult to compete with the Los Angeles 
manufacturers by virtue of the fact that they pay a higher wage and get a 
smaller output? 

Mr. Buzzell. Perhaps they do; perhaps they do. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Well, If that is true, then, then Los Angelos must'’ 
route more nearly being the employers’ mecea than San Francisco? 

Mr. Buzzell. It sure is; there is no Question of doubt about that; and there 
is no question of doubt in the mind of anyone I don’t think that ever studied 
the question that all of those tilings that tend to make wages and the rates of 
wages are all based, as Mr. Zeehamlelaar, Mr. Otis, and Mr. Baker, too, they 
say, on the law of supply and demand. In a nonunion town the law of supply 
and demand is always in favor of the employer, my observation has been. In 
Los Angeles it is always that way, and Unit is always apt to lie. And a man 
wlienjie is asked says that the employer don’t need to bargain so closely, be¬ 
cause Be can get till the men lie wants. It is a matter of a process of elimina¬ 
tion with him until he gets the man he wants at the rate of pay he wants 
to pay. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, if you were an employer who wanted 
to make a success of his business, who wanted to make a profit, and that is 
(he only way you can demonstrate success, by profit—a business mail who shows 
a loss is a failure in business, and the business man who shows a profit is a 
success—if you were nil employer, then, who wauled to establish a business and 
wanted to make that business a success, T lake it from what you say you would 
locate in Los Angeles rather than San Francisco? 

Mr. Brzwar,. Undoubtedly; that is, if 1 was that turn of mind. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How? 

Mr. Bizzki.l. If I was of that turn of mind; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you wanted to show a profit for your invest¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Bvzzei.i.. Well, I want to say that the manufacturers of Sail Francisco 
undoubtedly make a profit on their investment or they would have closed up 
long ago. The manufacturers of Los Angeles make greater profits out of llieir 
labor, because of the fact that they don’t pay them, I think. That is tile way 
I have it figured out—as they do ill Kan Francisco—because labor don’t get as 
great a share of it as they do there. That is the way I will answer that. 

Chairman Wai.su. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. BrzzKi.T.. When will I bring that stuff in? 

Chairman Walsh. Bring it any time to-morrow or (he next day. 

Mr. Buzzell. All right. 

Chairman Wu.sn. Mr. Barker? Mr. Craig has been excused until to-morrow 
morning. Is Mr. Barker in (lie room? INo response.| is Mr. Tom Barker in 
the room? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. TOM BAEKEK. 

Chairman W.u.sll. Please state your name. 

Mr. Bahkbii. Tom Barker. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlmt is your business, Mr. Barker? 

Mr. Barkkh. The secretary of the Los Angeles. County Building Trades' 
Council. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And how long have you held that position? 

Mr. Barker. Since the 1st of August, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you hold any other official position in the labor organi¬ 
zations In Los Angeles? 

Mr. Barker. In 1900 I was given a commission as a represent alive of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners in this city. I held that po¬ 
sition for five months. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Any other official position? 

Mr Barker. In 1911, during the time of the carpenters’ strike, when tlieir 
wages were raised from $3.50 a day to $4, I was again appointed a special rep¬ 
resentative of the amalgamated carpenters during that trouble in this city. 

Chairman Walsii. Are those all the official positions which you have held? 

Mr. Barker. Omitting just minor positions in the local unions. 

Chairman Walsii. You are a carpenter by trade, arc you? 

Mr. Barker. Carpenter by trade. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Barker. Five years. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you live before you lived here? 

Mr. Barker. Birmingham, England. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you come direct from Birmingham, England, to this 
place? 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 
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* Clmirnmn Waj.su. And you lmve been a juurneyuwu carpenter for a long 
time? 

Mr. Barker. Twenty years. * 

Chairman Wai.su. Man of family, are you? 

Mr. Barker. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. there were a list of questions submitted to you, Mr. 
Barker. I believe, and I wislt you would take them up in their order, please, and 
tell us first the extent to which the building trades in Los Angeles are organized. 

Mr. Barker. Take them in alphabetical order? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Barker. Now, this is only an estimate. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Barker. It is almost impossible to give a correct estimate. 

Chairman Walsh. You give us the best estimate that can be given. 

Mr. Barker. Yes. Bricklayers. 50 per cent. 

Commissioner W linstock. Fifty per cent of wliat? 

Mr. Barker. Organized. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Ob. 

Mr. Barker. Plumbers, about 45 per cent; sheet-metal workers, about 45 per 
cent; carpenters, 25 per cent; plasterers, about (it) per cent; hod carriers will be 
about (to or 75 per cent: lathers, about 40 per cent. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Metal or wood or both? 

Mr. Barker. The lathers are in one organization, known as the International 
Association of Wood and Metal Bathers. The Ironworkers have scarcely any 
organization. I would not put tlie ironworkers down above 25 per cent. I am 
speaking entirely from—I tint just approximating. These ligttres might be 
challenged. That is, I think, the extent of the building trades organizations. 

Chairman Walsii. What tire the relations between the employers and their 
workmen in Los Angeles in your industry: that is. in the building industry? 

Mr. Barker. Well, now, shall 1 just explain to you that while the building 
trades as a whole can say that they work a union shop in this city, a number 
of flic crafts work a union shop in their own craft? 1 give you the bricklayers, 
lathers, shoot-metal workers, plumbers, and laborers who all work tt union shop 
in their own craft. The carpenters work open simp. The painters work open 
shop. I forgot to tell you, I put: down the painters' organization about 45 per 
cent. I forgot to tell you. 

Chairman Wai.sh. When you mean they work open shop- 

Mr. Barker. The Industry is worked on tile open-shop plan: hut the crafts I 
have indicated, they work the closed-shop plan in their own particular craft. 

Chairman Wai.sh. In their own particular craft? 

Mr. Barker. Yes. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Now, these other crafts: do you mean by an open shop 
that they really do employ both union and nonunion men without discrimina¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Barker. Well, in some eases; yes. In other cases, no. You will timl 
union bricklayers on a job where there are nonunion carpenters employed. 
And you will find union carpenters employed where there are nonunion brick¬ 
layers. and so on right through the trade. Now, the way the crafts that operate 
the union shop maintain their union shop is that the building Industry In tills 
f.jt v is so cut up by means of subletting. One of the most notorious nonunion 
firms in this city is the F. (). Kngstrum Co., and yet I believe almost invariably 
their plumbing "is done by union men. And the Alta Planing Mill, too; they 
arc another very notorious unfair concern, the most of their brickwork is done 
by union men, and that is done by suitletting. And the master plumbers are 
small firms, and the organization is tints able to get in with them and work-in 
accord with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed with the relations generally between the em¬ 
ployers and employees that you deem to lie significant in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Barker. That is a very difficult question. Mr. Walsh, because tire rela¬ 
tions existing between the organizations which operate the union shop in their 
„wn craft and their employers is good undoubtedly, and there is very little 
trouble existing between those organizations and the employers who operate 
under the union-shop agreement. The difficulty, the trouble, the discrimination 
is all caused with the general contractor, usually caused with the general con¬ 
tractor. And that is where the trouble with the organizations largely exists. 

I could say that the relations existing between the organizations and the 
employers that have agreements with them, we have a written agreement in 
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the sheet-metal workers and the plumbers particularly, and the relations arc 
good. The most of the sheet-metal workers and the most of the plumbers And 
that their relations in Los Angeles a*e good. Our dillioulty is with the general 
contractor, with the big men. It usually happens in the case of his construc¬ 
tion work, on his carpenter work he hires the men direct, and the same with 
his laborers, but he sublets his plastering, his bricklaying work and his paint¬ 
ing, and sometimes a union contractor gets that work, and then union men work 
on the John. But, generally speaking, as I have said, there is no such tiling 
as a union shop in the building industry in this city. 

Chairman 'Wai.sit. How arc the wages and hours of labor in the building 
trart»n of Los Angeles as compared for instance with San Francisco and other 
cities on the coast? 

Mr. B \KKEit. The bricklayers in Los Angeles, union bricklayers, get $0 a day; 
In Kan Francisco they get $7; union carpenters in Los Angeles get $4 a day; in 
San Francisco they get ,$5; union plasterers in Los Angeles get n day; in 
Suit Francisco 1 think it is ,$(1—I am not sure: union sheet-metal workers in 
Los Angeles get $4.50 a day; in San Francisco they get $5.50, I believe; union 
plumbers in Los Angeles get $4.50 a day; in San Francisco 1 think (hey get $5; 
union hod carriers in Los Angeles get from $3 lo $3.75 a day : ill San Francisco 
they get $4 and $5; union painters in I.os Angeles get $3.50 a day; in San 
Francisco they got $4.75—I think that is it; Ironworkers in Los Angeles I 
believe get $4 a day: I think in San Francisco it is $0.50 or $7—I think that 
is it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How as to hours? 

Mr. Baiikkr. I'nion men in this city work 8 hours a day. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How is that? 

Mr. Barker. I'nion men in this city work 8 hours a day. Nonunion men, of 
course, work longer—9 and i0. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wish, if you could, you would compare the finality of 
work done in Los Angeles under the union and nonunion conditions; that would 
be as to the question us to whether or not there is restriction of output on the 
pari of the unions, or a very largely increased output in Uip case of nonunion 
shops. 

Mr. Barker. Well. I could say lhat in Los Angeles there can he no such thing 
as restriction of output among the union men. We are constantly competing 
with this cheaper Jailor, and employers who do hire union men, hire them on the 
distinct understanding they arc to deliver the goods and earn $4 a day, which 
can only lie expressed In quantity. I am speaking now as a carpenter. There 
is no such thing as restriction of output in Los Angeles. 

Til regard to the cost of work—since 1910 I have only worked on work 
where the carpenters have had a chance to control their particular end of 
(lie industry, and I could take you to the jobs where I have been engaged - 
that is, of course, where my observation must he confined—the particular jobs 
I have worked on, and take you to jobs that have been done by nonunion 
men. and I could ask any fair-minded man to compare the quality of work 
done, and undoubtedly have the opinion expressed to me as I once had done 
by a prominent architect here—1 worked on one of his jobs for five months, 
a large residence in this city, lie didn't know I was a union man when he 
offered me the job. I was a stranger here from the old country. T said: 
“Now, I am a union man; what arc labor conditions here?” He said to me, 
“Well. I will tell you; the labor unions have not the power in Los Angeles 
they have in other cities, hut I find that the best of our work—the best of our 
carpenter work—is being done by the union men.” That is the opinion of that 
architect. He gave it to me without asking, hut just simply talking with hint. 
And I would say—I could affirm that the best work done in this city Is being 
done and lias been done by union men, speaking ns a carpenter, and undoubtedly 
that follows in the—as far as bricklayers are concerned, because you know you 
can get nonunion bricklayers from $3.50 up. A union bricklayer won’t work 
under $6, and he has not. only to turn out quality hut quantity, too. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ts there any other statement you think would enlighten 
the commission that lias not been touched in the specific questions, or any 
statement you would like to make on this or along these lines? 

Mr. Barker. Well, there Is one phase of this which perhaps I might try and 
make a statement on. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Very good. 

Mr. Barker. That is the cost of the union and nonunion labor, and the com¬ 
parison which has been attempted to be made between Los Angeles ami Ban 
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Francisco. Of course I am not a financier anil don’t understand liow these 
tiling!) are arrived at. but here are some facts: Eighteen months ago the State 
armory building in Exposition Park, the Contractor was one Robert Trost, in 
San Francisco. He operated a union shop in San Francisco, and naturally he had 
to here. His carpenters were paid ,$4 n day. I myself was working on the job 
11 months, and of course all crafts paid the union scale and union men were 
employed, even right down to the common laborer. The highest settle of wages 
was paid on that job. fine Sunday afternoon I took a friend of mine down to 
the Job, and Mr. F. O. Kngstrum came on the job, and my friend hnppened to 
know him and entered into a conversation with him, and my friend came to me 
afterwards and said: “Mr. Engstrum says, ‘1 am simply bowled over otT this 
job; I can’t understand tills job. This man Trost cut my figures right in two, 
and his wage bill, I know, must be much heavier than mine would have been.’ ” 
Mr. Trost manufactures all his interior finish in San Francisco under union 
conditions at distinctly higher wages than the millmen in Los Angeles here, and 
in addition to that his stuff had to be shipped to Los Angeles, and it was ail set 
up by union men. That is one of the mysteries of the cost of union and non¬ 
union labor. I can't see bow it can be approximated. 

To take another case; the Alla Pinning Mill bad the contract to put up the 
Examiner Building, and a union clause was inserted in the contract, and 
they had to employ union carpenters and pay them $4 a day. Now, I don’t 
think that the building of the Examiner job broke the planing mill company, 
but I think I nm right in saying that that clause was inserted after the bid 
of the planing mill company was in. So that I have always affirmed that 
the contractors In this city adopted a very good slogan, from the employers’ 
standpoint, when they adopted the “ Industrial freedom ” slogan, for I believe 
the public would probably not have to pay any more if this city was operated 
under union conditions; what would happen would be tills, that the men working 
on the different jobs would obtain more money, and business conditions gener¬ 
ally would lie better, whereas I think if you take—if Sir. Engst rum's state¬ 
ment is worth anything, either lie must be making an enormous pile of money 
out of the jobs he does, or Mr. Trost must have lost an enormous amount on 
that particular job. However, I have it front his superintendent, who is still 
employed by Mr. Trust in Sail Francisco, that everything was lovely oil that job. 

If you ask me to compare the expense of any particular building put up 
under nonunion and union conditions, I say 1 don’t know how to compare them; 
because these cases simply puzzled me, not being a financier. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gather from Die figures you read off to-day 
that in the building trades there are somewhere between 40 and CO per cent 
of the workers organized. 

Mr. Barker, That is Die very highest figure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Say 40 to 50 per cent? 

Mr. Barker. It is stretching it at 50. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I>o the contracting builders in Los Angeles recog¬ 
nize mid deal wj’Di the unions in tile building trades? 

Mr. Barker. The general contractors; no, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They do not? 

Mr. Barker. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When they employ union men they simply em¬ 
ploy them as individuals? 

Mr. Barker. As individuals; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How have these wages you have read off been 
arrived at? Have they been fixed arbitrarily by the employer, or is it the 
result of an understanding between the unions on the one hand and the em¬ 
ployer on the other? 

Mr. Barker. Are you speaking of the union scale? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barker. I stated the bricklayers operated on the union-shop basis. They 
were enabled to do that by the subcontract system which is adopted in this 
city. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the subcontract system? 

Mr. Barker. You take Die job being put up at Seventh and Headway; the 
general contractor there sublet the brickwork. The outside brickwork Is being 
done by a man named Johnson, who contracted to put up the outside brickwork 
with the genera! contractor.. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is Johnson a contractor? 
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Mr. Barker. He is a brick contractor alone. He docs nothing but brickwork. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tills subcontractor goes out and idles bricklayers 
and pays them—-— 

Mr. Darker. Six dollars a day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who fixes this $6. Did he? 

Mr. Hahkkh. Tiie bricklayers’ union. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then when he employs union men lie must be 
prepared to pay whatever wage the union may have fixed, but he don't recognize 
the union and won’t deal with them? 

Mr. Barker. I want you to to distinctly understand that is the general con¬ 
tractor, a man like liugstrum or the Alta Planing Mill or other general con¬ 
tractors. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But Mill the subcontractor recognize and deul 
with the union? 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can unionism coexist with what is known us the 
open shop? 

Mr. Barker. No, sir; X don’t think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think one or the other must pass away? 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, point out why unionism can't coexist 
with the open shop. That is, when I say open shop, it is perhaps important to 
define what I mean by that, so that we don’t have a misunderstanding as to the 
meaning of the M ol’d. As 1 understand, a closed shop is only Mliere union men 
are employed. 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. An open shop is a shop Mliere union and non¬ 
union men work side by side. A nonunion shop is a shop Mliere only nonunion 
men are employed. Do you understand it as I do? 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am referring particularly to the open shop, a 
shop Mliere union and nonunion men uork side by side. 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Point out why, in jour opinion, unionism and 
the open shop can not go hand in hand. 

Mr. Barker. Well, I think myself that you take the carpenter business in 
tile city here to-day; a man in Isis Angeles Mho carries a union card as a car¬ 
penter must do so because he believes in the principles of unionism. This city 
in the last five years inis almost doulded in population, but the organization 
of carpenters lias increased very, very little. Work lias been plentiful. Dur¬ 
ing the last five years, X would say, I.os Angeles has lind its fair share. The last 
two years it 1ms not been so good, but the first three years everyone will admit 
business Mas good in Bos Angeles. 

The only reason mo could arrive at for the carpenters’ organization being 
so weak is the fact that tiie organization lias not the power to obtain for the 
worker what the organization claims it ought to obtain. Then, on tiie other 
bund, the fundamental principle of the labor movement is that it seeks to 
obtain for the M'orker a better cliunce to live. You might admit it is a neces¬ 
sary evil, hut it takes money to keep up tiie organization, and tiie organization 
always establishes the maximum rate in M-uges in any locality. The only way 
tliut can be obtained is by tiie fact that the employers knou- there are a num¬ 
ber of men Mho are Milling to stand as a unit for certain tilings. They could 
take us one by one ami defeat us, but when they come to a big body of men 
banded together, the employer has to think tu ice before lie throws down the 
gantlet. So that you will see tiie essential condition in the matter of the 
hiiior movement is for the organization to control a particular shop or in¬ 
dustry ns far as tiie workingmen are concerned. All the rest will be followed 
by agreement. Is that clear? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; that is clear, and if your reasoning oil the 
matter is sound, it means then that this Nation, sooner or later, industrially 
must become all nonunion or ail closed shop? 

Mr. Barker. Exactly, as I think; yes, sir. There are two forces striving 
for power. One can only attain pou-er by the defeat of the other. That is an 
accepted axiom, no matter whether in the Industrial field, or the religious field, 
or any other field. There are two forces contending. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You approximate the workman’s idea In the 
building trades in San Francisco? 

38819°—S. Hoe. 415,64-1—vol 6-33 
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Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where there is practically a dosed shop and 
wages higher and tlie hours no longer? 

Mr. Babker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlie hours are substantially the same, eight and 
eight? 

Sir. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From your theory it would seem that nil union 
men in Los Angeles would drift to Sim Francisco? 

Mr. Barker. No, sir; I don't think so. The fact that San Francisco is a 
union town does not prove that San Francisco controls the law of supply 
and demand. Now, if you take, for instance, Sun Francisco immediately after 
the lire; there was a big demand for men, but the Inevitable slump came in 
San Francisco, and for a number of years San Francisco inis been overstocked 
by workingmen—men hunting for jobs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The mere fact of men going there does not create 
employment for them? 

Mr. Barker. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is tlie answer to the contention made on 
tills witness stand yesterday, and if you were here you doubtless heard the 
statement made by Mr. Zeehandelnar, tlie secretary of the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association, and I think also by Gen. Otis, that in their opinion 
one of the most important assets that Los Angeles had from a commercial 
and industrial standpoint was its open shop; that that brought capital here; 
that that developed Industries here and brought people here. What is the 
answer, if there Is any truth in that statement? 

Mr. Barker. I don’t know, but I would say, though, that while that state¬ 
ment might have been made, the real cause for l he great Influx of capital, if 
that has been the ease, has been ttie fact that labor was cheap here, not that 
labor was or was not organized, hut that labor was cheap. I think if it could 
lie possible to get a comparison of tlie cost of, say, tlie Kxaminer Building in 
San Francisco and a building of the same size in Los Angeles, the amount 
would be very small—the difference would he very small. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think the cost per cubic foot would be sub¬ 
stantially the same? 

Mr. Barker. San Francisco might have a slightly higher rate, but not any¬ 
where sufficient to explain the difference in wages paid tlie men working on 
the job. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean tlie San Francisco workers had a 
higher efficiency? 

Mr. Barker. I would undoubtedly say so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean when the employer in San Francisco 
pays $5 a day to his carpenters and the Los Angeles employer pays $4 that the 
Sail Francisco contractor gets .$5 worth of labor and the Los Angeles contrac¬ 
tor gets ¥4 worth of labor; is that what, you mean? 

Mr. Barker. I can only say this, I have never worked in San Francisco, but 
I know a number of union men who have, and they say a man certainly lias got 
to deliver the goods in San Francisco to hold his job, both in efficiency and in 
quantity of work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At that rate he would have to increase ids effi¬ 
ciency over Los Angeles to the amount of 25 per cent? 

Mr. Barker. I should say so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And is it your opinion from your knowledge of 
conditions that the San Francisco carpenter is 25 per cent more efficient than 
the I,os Angeles carpenter? 

Mr. Barker. I am unable to answer that question, because I have never 
worked with men who have worked in San Francisco any length of time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They would have to do that for the San Francisco 
employer to be as well off as the Los Angeles employer? 

Mr. Barkeb, I would not say so. Men that worked in San Francisco and 
then came to Los Angeles said that they preferred San Francisco from the 
standpoint of tlie workingman. 

If I might refer back to the cost of construction. In 1910 during the time of 
the metal-trades strike they were building the Alexandria Hotel Annex. A 
committee from the law Angeles Building Trades Council went before the men 
who were financing the steel construction in tlie building and offered to erect 
that steel and save tlie company who were erecting that hotel many thousands 
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of dollars. They also offered to furnish a cash bond covering tlieir responsibil¬ 
ity und their liability on the job. They submitted their figures in writing. 
They promised to erect the steel and save, as I said, the company these thou¬ 
sands of dollars. I think it was between fifty and sixty thousand dollars. But 
they were going to pay tlieir men four dollars and a half a day while the struc¬ 
tural men on the Job at that time were getting two dollars and a half a day, 
and the company in charge of the erection admitted that the hid was Iter 
fectl.v fair; that the bona fide was good and they did not doubt that the union 
could do it and carry out that bill, but they said, “ Yon are not on our side anil 
therefore we can’t entertain it.” 

Commissioner Wei nstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tiiat is all; thank you. 

M r. Bryson. , 

TESTIMONY OF MR.. H. W. BRYSON. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please. 

Mr. Bryson. H. W. Bryson. 

Chairman Walsh. Your business, please. 

Mr. Bryson. General manager of the I'. <>. Kngstrum Co., contractors. 

Chairman Walsh. They are building contractors, tire they? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have yon lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Bryson. About 14 years. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long Imre you occupied your present position? 

Mr. Bryson. I have been connected with the Kngstrum Co. since 1 came to 
Los Angeles. After the organization into a corporation. I have occupied the 
same position. They were incorporated—I think it lias been idiom six or seven 
years. 

Chairman Walsh. You have a fixed number of hours per day that your men 
work? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlial, please? 

Mr. Bryson. Light hours for some departments and nine hours for others. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you deal in your eonstrnetion work in any instances 
with unions? 

Mr. Bryson. We have operated an open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. In which you deal with union or nonunion alike, without 
discrimination? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There were a number of quest ions, f believe, submitted 
to you, were there not? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. We will follow liaise, as near as we can. 

Mr. Bryson. I would be glad to. 

Chairman Walsh. Some will answer otIters, I noticed. First, which de¬ 
partments are eight hours and which are nine hours per day? 

Mr Bryson. I had better explain the basis on which our organization is 
based, so that you can perhaps get a better idea of the general run of tilings. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Bryson. We are building contractors. Our organization is based on the 
construction of buildings only, and we manufacture most of the necessary 
articles that go in construction, such as millwork, galvanized iron, ornamental 
iron, and so "forth. Our force consists principally of foremen, subforemen, 
timekeepers, plasterers, carpenters, brick masons, electricians, steam fitters, 
plumbers, painters, decorators, sheet-metal workers, machinists, ornamental 
iron workers, cement finishers, lathers, tile setters, artificial stone workers, 
stationary engineers, and so forth. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, will you please auswer my question, if you 
can, at this point? In what departments of those various crafts or in what 
crafts do you work eight hours a day and in wliat nine hours? 

Mr. Bryson. On all buildings we work eight hours. In our mill and team¬ 
ing department and wherever we operate machinery it is operated on a nine- 

liour basis. . „ , , ...... 

Chairman Walsh. On the building is the union referred to, whether the 
crafts are organized or unorganized? 

Mr. Bryson. I don’t quite understand. 
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Chairman Wai.su. On the buildings, in addition to the eiglit-liour (lay, is 
that adopted regardless of whether the craft is organized or unorganized? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. As to question No. 1: 

The extent to which the unions are recognized in construction work in Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Bryson. I do not think they are recognized hy the contractors in gen¬ 
eral, only as an open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, take the plumbers, for instance. I)o you deal with 
them as an organization? Do you have any nonunion plumbers at all? 

Mr. Bryson. Our organization is based on nonunionism altogether. 

Chairman Walsh. But you do employ union plumbers? 

Mr. Bryson. Not when we tytow it. 

Chairman Walsh. Union carpenters? 

Mr. Bryson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t employ, then, any union craftsmen if you 
Know it ? 

Mr. Bryson. Not if we know it. We are a nonunion shop. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I wish, now, you would give the wages in Los Angeles 
compared with the wages in Sun Francisco. 

Mr. Bryson. I can not speak delinitely about San Francisco wages, only 
what I have heard testified to here. The wages we pay in our operations are 
based on the workings in San Jose, San Bernardino, Pasadena, Long Beach, 
and San Digo. There is a slight variation, not enough to be taken into con¬ 
sideration, on the IjOS Angeles scale. 

Chairman Walsii. As to hours of labor? 

Mr. Bryson. The same—eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. You have heard the comparison made here of the wages 
in the building trades. Were those approximately correct? 

Mr. Bryson. I don't think so. We recognize eight hours as the basis of all 
work, except where all of our competitors have nine hours, and we try to keep 
in competition with our compel ilors. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, with regard to the results in construction work 
under union and nonunion conditions, I wish you would follow along these 
questions. First, as to the quality of the work, what hus been your experience? 

>lr. Bryson. Speaking from our standpoint, working nonunion, we find the 
highest standard in our operations under nonunion conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. The highest standard you have found to be In the non¬ 
union conditions? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the quality. Now, as to quantity? 

Mr. Bryson. We regard the quantity more on account of no delay, not inter¬ 
fering with overlapping of duties, such us a laborer assisting a carpenter, the 
bricklayer and tender placing the brick at the most convenient place for the 
bricklayer to work, apprenticeship more liberal, no restriction as to the amount 
of work one man can perform. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to the cost of construction. What do you find 
the difference, if any, to be in union and nonunion? 

Mr. Bryson. The cost of construction naturally is less because of that effi¬ 
ciency I just mentioned. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference in it on account of the wages 
paid? The hours, you say, are the same? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In the nonunion job are the wages less titan they are on 
the union job? 

Mr. Bryson. I don’t think so, generally speaking, if a man is rated accord¬ 
ing to his efficiency, which we try to do. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you observed closely enough to give the per cent 
of difference there will be in cost of construction on a large building under 
nonunion and union conditions? 

Mr. Bryson. 1 don't know anything about the cost of construction of a union 
building. 

Chairman Walsh. You haven’t paid any attention to that? 

Mr. Bryson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not answer that question, then? 

Mr. Bryson. No, sir; I could not. 
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Chairman Walsh. What are the particular features you object to in condi¬ 
tions demanded by (rade unions in the trade industry? 

Mr. Bryson. The particular features objected to under conditions demanded 
by building trades unions? 

Chairman Wat.sh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bryson. Well, we found them dictatorial, domineering, selfish, not re¬ 
sponsible for verbal agreements; in ease we entered into contracts with them 
they were broken. 

Chairman Walsh. How many such cases have you had in your experience 
of violation of contracts—breaking of contracts? 

Mr. Bryson. We had innumerable cases where we can’t place any confidence 
in representations that were made while we were running an open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. For instance, what unions have broken contracts? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, the galvanized iron department was an open simp at one 
lime, and we let the men know it was an open shop. As soon as they got to 
work ami got thoroughly organized they tried to unionize us, when they 
promised that they wouldn’t. 

Chairman Walsh. But I mean where contracts have been entered into by 
the union as to wages and hours, have you any instance where those contracts 
were violated, where the union did not keep their part of the agreement? 

Mr. Bryson. No; we did not go into It on that line. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you in mind any instance that came under your 
observation where an agreement was made, either verbally or in writing, by 
any organization as a whole, through its officers with your company, or any 
association of employers, which was violated? That is, which was not carried 
out by the union? 

Mr. Bryson. No, sir; we never bothered about that point. 

Chairman Walsh. You never knew' any such instance. You have no such 
instance in your mind. What has the lCugstrum Co. done to improve working 
conditions? First, have you increased wages or reduced hours at any time? 

Mr. Bryson. Wagos are based entirely on efficiency at the mill and paid 
accordingly. We recognize eight hours and nine hours ns a fair standard. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How long have you had the nine-hour standard you have 
spoken of here? 

Mr. Bryson. In the milling department we have always had it. 

Chairman Walsii. Has there boon any increase in wages, say, during the last 
five years in your company—any general increase? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir; when conditions are prosperous, such as lots of build¬ 
ing, why, we increased w'ages sometimes. Of course, we are governed by sup¬ 
ply and demand. 

Chairman Wat.sh. When was the last increase? 

Mr. Bryson. Governed by supply and demand. 

Chairman Walsh, it is governed by supply and demand? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. And if it is difficult for you to get workmen you pay 
more money? 

Mr. Bryson. When the other contractors do; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When the oilier contractors do? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. We have to meet competition. 

Chairman Walsti. Have you raised wages at any time, a general raise of 
wages in any particular craft at any time that you want to call the attention 
of the commission to? Say, during the last five years. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes; wages dropped considerably in 1907 on account of the 
general financial depression; nlso building depression. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Well, take one craft. 

Mr. Bryson. Labor went down a small percentage; carpenters to .$3 to 
$3.25, something like that. When conditions got better we voluntarily raised 
them. 

Chairman Wat.sh. On all enrpenters? 

Mr. Bryson. It speaks all the way down; all the craftsmen. I gave that as 
on illustration. 

Chairman Walsh. About hew many men do you have employed In normal 
times would you say? 

Mr. Bryson. Fifteen hundred to two thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. Fifteen hundred to two thousand? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You are president of this company, are you? 
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Mr. Bbyson. Manager 

Chairman Walsh. Manager of the company? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the president? 

Mr. Bbyson. F. O. Engstruni. 

Cluiirman Walsh. Where does he live? 

Mr. Bbyson. He lives in Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. What means have you for adjusting individual griev 
ances of these men? 

Mr. Bbyson. Glad to take it up with them any time they have a grievance- 
some officer of our company. 

Chairman Walsh. With some officer? 

Mr. Bbyson. And analyze it and try to treat them fair. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any organization among jour men at all for pre¬ 
senting grievances? 

Mr. Bbyson. Not as I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. What efforts have you made along the lines of safely 
and sanitation in your work? 

Mr. Bbyson. We spent thousands of dollars for public safety, such as ridl¬ 
ings around openings, danger, and other signs of warning prominently dis¬ 
played; specific instructions to superintendents, foremen, and timekeepers: 
general supervision by officers for them to use every menus of protection for 
safety first. Sanitation has equal consideration. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any questions? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Bryson, is your company a corporation? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is its capitalization? 

Mr. Bbyson. What is its capitalization? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes; what is it? 

Mr. Bbyson. We have records. I will refer you to the records on that. 

Chairman Walsh. If you have it in mind kindly state it, because It is diffi¬ 
cult to go to the records. 

Mr. Bryson. One hundred and fifty-five thousand two hundred dollars. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What are the shares issued at? 

Mr. Bbyson. What? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Par value? 

Mr. Bryson. Four dollars, par value, what they are worth now—par value, 
$100 a share. 

Commissioner O’Connell. IIow much? 

Mr. Bryson. One hundred dollars a share. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They are now? 

Mr. Bryson. One hundred dollars a share. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They are now worth four dollars, you say? 

Mr. Bbyson. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who owns the majority share of the stock? 

Mr. Bbyson. It is owned equally between F. o. Engstruni, F. K. Engstruni, 
and myself. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say your company doesn't employ union men 
or contract with them. I)o you subcontract your work? 

Mr. Bbyson. On very rare occasions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, on such occasions do you question whether 
your subcontractor employs union or nonunion men? 

Mr. Bbyson. Don’t look into that. We look into the financial responsibility 
of the man we give the subcontract to.. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The question of the setting of wages: You as 
general manager say what the wages shall be? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes; I have the last say in the matter. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you confer by method of conference with em¬ 
ployees at all, whether the rate you say Is satisfactory to them or not? 

Mr. Bbyson. Well, I know it Is in general; it is satisfactory because it is 
based on close observation of wiiat others pay in general, and the men on our 
pay roll have been with us a long time. If they could do better financially 
they would be apt to take advantage of it if we were not paying about the 
same scale of wages that our competitors did. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 3ut you designate the wage to be paid, and if they 
don’t like It they leave it, I suppose? 
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Mr. Bay hon. No; we don’t do it that way. The basis of wages is something 
tlmt was started wlieu we entered the contract business, and we have tried to 
meet competition wherever it is necessary by paying the highest scale of wages 
consistent with efllciency, long service, etc. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, what I am trying to get at is whether the em¬ 
ployees are taken into those at all in the matter of the regulation of their 
wages, or whether your company simply reasons among yourselves, your offi¬ 
cials, or you as general manager say that three or three dollars and a quarter 
or three and a half shall be the rate for carpenters that you pay? 

Mr. Bryson. They all understand that. We tell them what we poy before 
they are employed in case they ask the question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Having no organization among your employees, 
seeing that they are not an organization, consequently they are not dealt with 
en masse or either individually as to whether they like it or not. 

Mr. Bryson. W'ell, we will deal with them individually any time there is 
any dissatisfaction among any of our men, or we deal with any uumlter of 
them at any time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose a grievance arises on one of your jobs. 
How is it adjusted? These men that have grievances of some kind. 

Mr. Bryson. We don’t have them usually. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Never hn\e grievances? 

Mr. Bryson. They seem to be nil thoroughly satisfied with general condi¬ 
tions. Of course you can find a man individually who says perhaps lie has 
not got all he wants, he can’t get all he wants. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In your mill, where you are operating nine hours, 
if the employees there desire to have the hoars reduced to eight, would it he 
possible under the unorganized condition they have, individually, to bring about 
that reduction of hours to eight there? 

Mr. Bryson. I would be glad to consult with any individual or any com¬ 
mittee tlmt they might appoint. 

Commissioner O’Connell Supposing one individual after another from your 
mill—I don’t know how many of them are employed there—comes to you one 
after another. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i. And say they wonhl like to have the eight-hour 
day. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would those men coming in in that way, giving a 
reason to you how and why you should grant an eight-hour day- 

Mr. Bryson. Take each man’s demand under consideration. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would lie the result? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, if they could demons! rate wherein the Haim was justified 
consistent with general business conditions and our meeting competition we 
would he glad to accede to the demand; otherwise we would not. An example 
like that happened in our mill, where there was general dissatisfaction on 
account of the nine-hour basis, and when I looked into it I found all the 
other mills working nine hours, and there were some of them working 10—a 
few of them, the smaller, working 10. I found out injustice was being done 
our men on account of the scale of wages not being as high as what they 
claimed other mills were getting, so I left it to them whether they wanted 
to work on the eight-hour basis or nine-hour basis. So I adjusted each 
man’s rate according to efficiency, long service, and we had a nine-hour basis, 
which we are now operating under. 

Commissioner O’Connell Did I understand you are operating absolutely 
a nonunion shop? 

Mr. Bryson. Absolutely nonunion. 

Commissioner O’Connell Absolutely nonunion, open shop? Not the so- 
called open shop? 

Mr. Bryson. Not the open shop. . 

Commissioner O’Connell That seems to be the general impression here, 
that It is the open shop, is absolutely nonunion shop in Los Angeles, ns near 
as I can get it 

Mr. Bryson. It is nonunion shop without any question, doubt, or argument. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Cnn you tell the commission, Mr. Bryson, about 
what proportion of your workmen are married? 
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Mr. Bryson. \Yithut lmvinc any exact, <latn, I should judge it would be 
about 73 per cent of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are married men? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know what proportion of your workers 
own their own homes, live in their own homes? 

Mr. Bryson. On the same basis, about 60 or 70 per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Between 60 and 70 per cent? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean, own their own homes-- 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, please. Mr. Weinstock lias not finished. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any data to show tile average duration 
of employment on the part of your workers? 

Mr. Bryson. The average what? 

Commissioner Weinstock. The average time that your workers work for you, 
or the average period of employment? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, we have no report of it; some work over five years, n 
great many of them have been working 10 years, and some have worked 12 
to 14 years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have never attempted to strike an average 
to see what the average is? 

Mr. Bryson. Never have. The whole foundation of our business now ns it 
exists is based on almost old employees. It is on the rarest occasions that we 
have to take on new men except for temporary purposes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do you deal with the matter of overtime 
and Sunday work; how is that handled? 

Mr. Bryson. Try to eliminate it altogether; but when it is necessary from 
conditions which we can control that is, where it is to safeguard life or some¬ 
thing like that, or when we run a floor of concrete to get to a certain point, 
then we will work overtime half an hour or an hour or two hours; we consider 
it as part of the day’s work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And is there any compensation allowed for that? 

Mr. Bryson. Straight time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Straight time? 

Mr. Bryson. Now and then in very unusual cases, winch we don't encourage, 
why there is sometimes we have to work Sundays on very rare occasions; and 
we have allowed time and a half. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lint you don’t make that a rule? 

Mr. Bryson. No ; we try to keep away from it as much as we can. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you present, Mr. Bryson, when Mr. Barker 
testified? 

Mr. Bryson. Mr. who? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tom Barker. 

Mr. Bryson. The last mail? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bryson. I was here part of the time; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He made a statement that you may have heard 
giving it purely as his opinion—he had no figures to go on—that the effi¬ 
ciency, for example, of the San Francisco carpenter who gets $5 a day was 
approximately more efficient than the Los Angeles carpenter who gets $4 a day. 
Have you any means of’determining that In any way? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes; very frequently—not very frequently either, but some¬ 
times. I have uppermost in mind our plasterers—when we haven’t work for 
them they go to work for other contractors. I have known Instances where 
they have gone to San Francisco and worked up there for months and months 
and then have come back and worked for us, and we operated much the 
same men, and men came from San Francisco down here, or go from here 
np there, and there couldn’t possibly be any difference in the efficiency provid¬ 
ing they are properly handled, in my judgment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean the output per day per man in Los 
Angeles, in your opinion, is about the same ns it Is In San Francisco? 

Mr. Bryson. I don’t think it is; no, sir. I think it is more than what It is 
in San Francisco under the union domination. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the output here Is more than it Is in 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In that particular trade? 
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Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any exact comparison tlmt lias ever 
been made? For example, lias It ever been determined wbat a day's work here 
is in laying brick? How many brick a day shall constitute a day’s work in 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Bryson. No; It is not based upon that, because one man will lay more 
brick than another. We have never operated in San Francisco; and I can only 
speak from general observation of what I know of the several buildings going 
up. I see bricklayers doing about half a day’s work, it may be more than 
that; but they lose a great deal of time by stopping to smoke on the job. They 
talk. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Here in Los Angeles or in Kan Francisco? 

Mr. Bryson. San Francisco; yes. My observation from some of the build¬ 
ings I have noted, is that they stop to smoke on the job, and they stop to 
talk—labor men come to visit them. I have actually seen them walk out to 
a saloon anil spend 10 or 15 minutes and then go hack to their work. In one 
particular instance, why, I saw a gang of bricklayers in San Francisco, dur¬ 
ing working hours, stop and flip nickels, gamble, saw that with my own eyes. 
And I verified it by the timekeeper there, he saying that it is a condition 
which they can not control. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are those things permitted here? 

Mr. Bryson. Absolutely not in our organization. We try to instill into 
every man that there is' a better future ahead of him, depending upon his 
loyaity to the firm, his services, and his efficiency. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you hear Mr. Barker’s statement also to the 
effect that the armory building here in Los Angeles lmd been construced by 
a Kan Francisco union contractor? 

Mr. Bryson. I didn’t hear that statement; no, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, lie made the statement that the contract for 
the armory building here had been awarded to the lowest bidder—doubtless 
because it: was the lowest hid—a Kan Francisco union contractor, and that 
he employed only union men. Well, now, if the nonunion men are more 
efficient than the union men, and the wage scale is lower, how was it possible 
for this Kan Francisco union contractor to have siicessfully and profitably 
handled that contract as Mr. Barker said lie thought he did? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, that is only one of many instances of the kind that 
happen. Unless you figure on the building, unless you know all tho figures 
that are put in, von can’t tell. Now, there has been lots of building here in the 
last 5 or 10 years. Very few outside contractors have come in, and they 
have come in in the instances where they have beat us figuring. That does 
not mean to say it is a profitable business or that they made any profit on 
that particular building. But they have come in and stayed for one, two, 
four, or five years. You can’t very easily tell whether they have made a 
success from a profit standpoint or not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any building contractors in Los Angeles 
who confine themselves altogether to union labor? 

Sir. Bryson. I don’t know. I have my own business to attend to and I don’t 
try to look Into the other fellow’s except ill a general way to protect our own 
investments and interests. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there a builders’ association in Los Angeles? 

Sir. Bryson. Slaster builders’ association? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Slaster builders’ association. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Contractors’ association? 

Sir Bryson. I think its name Is the master builders’ association. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That takes in all the general contractors? 

Sir. Bryson. I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And not the subcontractors? 

Mr. Bryson. I don’t know. I know very little about it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is your company a member of that association? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes; we are a member of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does that association deal with labor organiza¬ 
tions in any way? „ 

Mr Bryson. I don’t think they do, except—well, they leave it to the indi¬ 
vidual members as far as I know. I have never been to one of their meetings. 
I am satisfied my business associates rarely ever attend, though they do some¬ 
times go to them. I never heard any of jjiem say that have attended whether 
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tlioy have discussed that particular i«>int or not. I know they take up other 
matters that should be adjusted in general for the welfare of the State and 
town. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What has been your experience, Mr. Bryson, 
with the workmen's compensation act? 

Mr. Bryson. We are in favor of it. It only went into effect on tlie 1st of 
last January, and since that time I have tried to keep closely In touch with It 
I think with modifications that it might show after it has been in effect—with 
some of those things eliminated as they present themselves, l think it is much 
better for the employer and employee than the old style and way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The charge was made in the beginning it would 
prove a very serious, heavy burden upon Industry. Have you found It so? 

Mr. Bryson. No, On the contrary, I favor it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you had u vote upon the matter to either con¬ 
tinue or drop it, how would you vote? 

Mr. Bryson. I would vote to adoid it with modifications, which would creep 
into anything of that magnitude. I think the rates are a little high based on 
what they have been up to date, with a liberal profit, and so forth, less expenses; 
hut I understand that will be adjusted just as soon as tliey can go through a 
certain period to get the basis to work on. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About these homes, owning the homes. You say 
that a certain per cent of tiie men, of the workmen here, own their own homes?- 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sit", wo encourage that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No mortgage on then)? 

Mr. Bryson. I don’t know about that. I don't go to my men to the extent 
of asking any of their personal business. I encourage them to start bank 
accounts, buy the lots, and encourage them to build their houses and furnish 
them. 

Commissioner O'Connet.i.. Are there systems of home building here, like 
building and loan associations tiiat loan money out to build issues? 

Mr. Bryson. What is tiiat? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there building and loan associations tiiat 
loan money out- 

Mr, Bryson. Yes; we have all those facilities. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Facilities? 

Mr. Bryson. Facilities. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there real-estate concerns, here that erect 
buildings on land; build homes on them, and sell them so much down and so 
much per week or month thereafter? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To what extent do such things go on ill the city? 

Mr. Bryson. We try to encourage that all we can as long as people come in 
iiere and make a good demand. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is it possible, therefore, that the statement made 
by the secretary of the merchants and manufacturers' association the other 
day, in which he said over 50 per cent in the city of Los Angeles owned their 
own homes? 

Mr. Bryson. I should say——- 

Commissioner O’Connell. If tiiat is based largely on the fact that tliev own 
their own homes through this method? 

Mr. Bryson. Not altogether. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Give me an idea of what per cent of the workmen's 
homes are owned outright by the workmen of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Bryson. No; I don’t think I could get it unless I would go to tlie records 
and find out what mortgages were against them. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point tlie commission will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Bryson. Shall I come I lack? 

Chairman Walsh. No; you may be excused. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m. on this Wednesday, the 9th day of Sep¬ 
tember, 1914, an adjournment was taken until tlie following day, Thursday, 
September 10. 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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Los Angeles, Cal., Thursday, September 10, lUli—10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O’ConneU, Garietson, Commons, 
and Welnstock. Basil M. Manly. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Craig In the room? 

TESTIMONY OP MR. JOHN CRAIG. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Ckaiu. John F. Craig. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business address, Mr. Craig? 

Mr. Ckaio. Long Bench. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Craig, please pitch your voice a little higher. It is 
very dillicult to hear in this room. What is your address? 

Mr. Cr.uu. Long Beach. 

Chairman Walsh. Your business, please? 

Mr. Cbaio. Shipbuilder. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been engaged In that business? 

Mr. Craig. Ever since I left school. 

Chairman Walsh. A number of years? 

Mr. Craig. Thirty years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in this locality? 

Mr. Craig. About six years; going on seven. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you engaged in business prior to that time? 
Mr. Craig. Toledo, Ohio. 

Chairman Walsh. Where? 

Mr. Craig. Toledo, Ohio. 

Chairman Walsh. How long at that point? 

Mr. Craig. I was there 19 .tears. 

Chairman Walsh. About 19 years? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, you were furnished with a list of questions, I be¬ 
lieve, were you not. Mr. Craig? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will direct your attention to those, and aMt you first, 
as I understand it—do you run a nonunion concern? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir; we run open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. You run what is culled “open simp”? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, do you or do you not employ men without ques¬ 
tion as to whether or not they belong to a union? 

Mr. Craig. We employ them without question. 

Chnrinmn Walsh. Do you discriminate between union and nonunion men 
in any way? 

Mr. Craig. No; I can’t sa.v we do. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o you have a preference for either one or tlm other? 

Mr. Craig. Not under ordinary conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what arc the conditions under which you might 
have a preference? 

Mr. Craig. Why. ill ease there was a strike on here or anything of that kind, 
then we might be influenced. 

Chairman Walsii. So far as you are concerned you are willing that men 
should work side by side whether they belong to the unions or don't do so? 

Mr. Craig. We insist they do that. 

Chairman Walsh. You insist they do that? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, I wish you would please give as the wages of 
the different classes of workmen you have in your industry. 

Mr. Craig. Here is a list of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please read it, so that the commissioners may 
hear it. 

Mr. Craig. The foremen in the plant average from 48J cents to hit cents an 
hour. 

Chairman Walsh. Forty-six and a half to ninety-three cents an hour? 

Sir. CRAro. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many; foremen are there? 

Sir. Craig. Oh, I suppose there are six or eight of them. 

Chairman Walsh. How many get S>3 cents an hour? 
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Mr. Craig. I think there are three. 

Chairman Wai.sh. AihI how many set 46, was It? 

Mr. Craig. I tiiink there are only two. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Ckaiu. Mold loft work, 27} to 48 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. How many get 48 cents? 

Mr. Craig. The boss of the shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Just one, 

Mr. Craig. There are only four or five in there. 

Chairman Walsh. How many get the minimum? 

Mr. Craig. It is only the helper gets the minimum. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What do the others get? 

Mr. Craig. They get about 35 to 40 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. Craig. Ship titters get 35 to 45 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you? 

Mr. Craig. I think at the present time we have about 15 or 20; yes; I guess 25. 
Chairman Walsh. How many get the higher rate? 

Mr. Craig. 1 should think over 50 per cent of them get the higher rate. 
Chairman Walsh. How many the lowest? 

Mr. Craig. I think something like 20 per cent—just a few of the younger ones 
learning. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Very good; go to the next. 

Mr. Craig. Blacksmiths, 271 to 45 cents per horn - . 

Chairman W vlsh. How many of them are there? 

Mr. Craig. Well, I think there are six or eight gangs working there at the 
present time. 

Chairman Walsii. How many in a gang? 

Mr. Craig. Three men. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed with tlie next. 

Mr. Craig. Blacksmiths, 27} to 45 cents per hour. 

Chairman Walsh. How many blacksmiths do you employ? 

Mr. Craig. I think we have at the present time seven or eight fires. 

Chairman Walsh. How many to a fire? 

Mr. Craig. Well, there is only one blacksmith. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they have helpers at each one? 

Mr. Craig. Oh, yes; two or three helpers. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of the blacksmiths get 45 cents? 

Mr. Craig. There are three of them to my knowledge at the present time. 
Chairman Walsh. How many get ttie minimum figure? 

Mr. Craig. I think only one. 

Chairman Walsh. And how do they range in between? 

Mr. Craig. These figures I am giving you are the average. We have some 
we are paying more than that right now. 

Chairman Wai.sh. We like to get the average, hut we also like to get the 
highest and lowest and generally in between. 

Mr. Craig. I think only 20 per cent of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, the others of course range in between? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Go to the next. 

Mr. Craig. Carpenters, 37} to 45 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. How many carpenters have you? 

Mr. Craig. We haven’t very many, I don't suppose over 8 or 10. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of those get the highest, 45 cents? 

Mr. Craig. I think there are only three that are getting the highest. 
Chairman Walsh. Only three? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then go to the next. 

Mr. Craig. Machinists, 35 to 40 cents per hour. 

Chairman Walsh. How many machinists have you? 

Mr. Craig. Only at the present time I think about 8 or 10. 

Chairman Walsh. Go to the next. 

Mr. Craig. Pipe fitters, 35 to 40 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you? 

Mr. Craig. Very few of them there now, probably a half a dozen. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately? 
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Mr. Craig. I think about a half a dozen at the present time. I might explain 
to you that at the present time our works are pretty low. We are not running 
near the men we ordinarily do. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you about that later. 

Mr. CitAic. Reamers and drillers, 30 to 324 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh, llow many of those do you employ? 

Mr. Craig. I suppose about a dozen there now. 

Chairman Walsh. Go to the next. 

Mr. Craig. The lowest we pay Is 20 to 271 cents an hour for laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is that? 

Mr. Craig. Twenty to twenty-seven and one-lmlf cents an hour for laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you? 

Mr. Craig. Oh, I suppose we have 50 laborers. 

Chairman Walsii. Fifty, and how many of them get 271 cents? 

Mr. Craig. I think over 50 per cent of them. 

Chairman Walsh. How much is your present force diminished, basing it 
upon the normal condition? 

Mr. Craig. Oh, it is only about half. 

Chairman Walsh. About half? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would briefly state the reasons you have for 
maintaining ojien-sliop conditions rather than a closed shop exclusively? 

Mr. Craig. Well, it is just simply an economic condition—economic problem, 
economic reason. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I would like for you to give them yourself if you 
will, without suggestion from me. 

Mr. Craig. Well, we have tried the closed shop back in the old yard a num¬ 
ber of years, and from our experience there we found that we could not get 
the economy out of tiie yard. 

Chairman Walsii. Could not get what? 

Mr. Craig. Could not get the economy out of the yard we could with the 
open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do I lake it from that, then, that you can do your 
work more economically? 

Mr. Craig. We can; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, from what, from Hie standpoint of wages or 
the standpoint of efficiency or one or both ? 

Mr. Craig. From the standpoint of efficiency in general. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, wliat have you found with respect to the 
conditions as lie tween the open and the closed shop, so far as efficiency of 
production is concerned? 

Mr. Craig. Well, in the closed shop there is not that loyalty of the men, 
or interest taken in the work by 1 lie men that there is in the open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Hoes a carpenter do us much work approximately in 
a closed shop as lie does in an open shop? 

Mr. Craig. I don't think he does in the conditions we run under. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, could you give us the amount of that difference 
comparatively ? 

Sir. Craig. No; I would not say that I could. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not undertake to do that? 

Sir. Craig. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference, any material difference in the 
character of the work which you did under union conditions and under the 
conditions that you have now? 

Sir. Craig. No. 

Chairman Walsh. It is about the same, is i(? 

Sir. Craig. Yes, sir.- 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to wages, do you find that the men work cheaper 
in an open shop than they do in a closed shop? 

Sir. Craig. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t find any difference? 

Sit. Craig. No, sir; but we pay more wages ordinarily than the closed shops. 

Chairman SValsh. You are paying higher wages now as a whole than are 
paid In the union shops? 

Sir. Craig. In lots of union shops, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In lots of union shops where. In Los Angeles? 

Mr. Craig. No. In Toledo. I don’t know anything about those here. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, just busing this rate of pay upon the rate of pay 
for the same class of labor, we will say, on the Pacific coast, what do you 
find, is your cost reduced on the wage part of it or not? 

Mr. Craig. I am not conversant with the union scale and union wages here. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are there any other reasons that you would like 
to give us, Mr. Craig, that might illuminate this subject that we are study¬ 
ing liert;, particularly the maintenance of open shop conditions about which I 
have been asking you? 

Mr. CitAio. Well, in our work there is a great deal of work that can be done 
piecework. It is much more economical to do piecework than it is daywork; 
the men take more interest in their work, they make more wages, and they 
take more interest. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt character of work? 

Mr. Craig. Riveting, shipping, and calking. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you give me the amount per hour—the amount that 
you gave was based uiam the earnings of (lie men on piecework? 

Mr. Craig. No; that is based upon what the men earn when they work on 
daywork. 

Chairman Walsh. When they are working daywork? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the difference when they are working piecework? 

Mr. Craig. Oil, they will make, most of those men working piecework, will 
make anywhere from 25 to 50 per cent more. 

Chairman W ti.su. I>o 1 understand that you work partially daywork and 
partially piecework? 

Mr. Craig. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. What determines that, please? 

Mr. Craig. There is a certain proportion of that work you can not work on 
piecework; where it is straight work, right straight ahead and a man lms a 
fair chance then lie takes it and does it on piecework. 

Chairman Walsh. Where the same character of labor works piecework, your 
testimony is that it earns ‘25 to 50 per cent more? 

Mr. Craig. They do regularly; yes. 

Chairman Walsii. ill the same number of hours? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would slate, please, what tile hours of labor 
are in your concern. 

Mr. Craig. At the present time we work eight hours. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Sir? 

Mr. Craig. At the present time we work eight hours. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is that the mimher of hours Hint they work normally? 

Mr. Craig. No. Nine hours is normal. 

Chairman Walsh. Nine hours is normal? When you saj you work eight 
hours you do that as an economic measure? 

Mr. Craig. When we work eight hours, we are working that because we have 
a certain class of work that requires eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. That work requires eight hours? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What wind of work is that? 

Mr. Craig. Government work. 

Chairman Walsh. You work eight hours on Government work alone? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And when your work is not Government work you work 
nine hours? 

Mr. Craig. Work nine hours. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you find with respect to your ability to compete 
with shipbuilding companies that employ union labor on the const? Do you doit 
successfully or not? 

Mr. Craig. Wo really are not lu competition with most of the plants in the 
north, because the work we have been doing is work they could not do. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do i understand you have no conditions upon which you 
could base a reasonably fair comparison its to whether or not you could compete 
with them successfully under these conditions? 

Mr. Craig. Oh. I know from experience we cun compete with them. In San 
Francisco the Union Iron Works, for instance- 

Chairman Walsh. But, as a matter of fact, have you competed with them? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir; we have. 
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Chairman Walsh. How much more economically? You say you can run it 
more economically. How much more economically can you run your open shop 
than a union shop can he run? That is, on the coast here now, such as might 
he a competitor with you? 

Mr. Craig. Why, I would not feel competent to say what the difference would 
he, at the present time. But I am confident in iny own opinion, from my own 
knowledge, the fact Is we can run our own shop much more economically. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the cost of labor that goes into the building of a 
ship ; that Is, leaving out the management cost, clerical labor, salesmanship, ami 
such things as that. 

Mr. Ckaig. I couldn’t tell you 

Chairman Walsii. Have you ever figured it? 

Mr. Ckaio. Every ship varies. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate an estimate of the labor cost that 
goes into a ship? 

Mr. Cbaiu. No ; I could not. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever done so? 

Mr. Ckaig. Not in Unit way ; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Not in that way? 

Mr. Ckaio. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it represent one-half or a quarter of the gross cost? 

Mr. Ckaig. It depends, it varies entirely by reason of the class of boat. 

Chairman Walsh. Please sketch what goes into a boat in the way of cost, 
outside of labor? 

Mr. Ckaio. Machinery. 

Chairman Walsh. Machinery? 

Mr. Ckaig. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What else? 

Mr. Craig. Makes a big difference; cabins, finish. 

Chairman Walsh. WlmtV 

Mr. Ckaig. Cabin work; tinisli work. If it is a speedy boat it takes Mint much 
more cost for machinery than if it is not so faxL. The faster the boat the less 


the material. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any particular class of boat that your company 
builds? 

Mr. Ckaig. No ; we don't make any particular kind. t\ e build anything a man 
wants. Never build the same boat over. 

Chairman Walsh. If is not standardized enough, then? 

Mr. Ckaio. No. 

Chairman Walsh. For you to make an estimate that would lie of value to us? 

Mr. Craig. No; that is the reason we can't 

Chairman Walsh. What was the total cost of your business last year? 

Mr. Ckaio. I couldn’t ielt you that. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you keep it? 

Mr. Ckaig. Oh. it is kept: yes. I don’t keep it in my head. 

Chairman Walsh. You also keep the total labor cost for the year, and your 
total pay roll? 

Mr. Ckaig. There ought to tie. We make out a yearly report on labor em¬ 
ployed at our works. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Will you he kind enough to submit to the commission, as 
reasonably quickly as you can. the total expense of operating your business last 
year, and your total pay roll? 

Mr. Ckaig. Sure. 

Chairman Walsh. You might do that by to-morrow. 

Mr. Ckaig. I think so. . 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. Now. I wish you would describe what the 
Craig Ship Building Co. has done, if any tiling, for the improvement of working 
conditions, what you might call work that was done for I he general welfare 
of the employees? That would include, of course, safety and sanitation. Any- 
tiling that you have done with reference to their living conditions. 

Mr Ckaig. Well, wc have installed all safety devices that are known—all we 
calk find out, or that llie men recommend. And we preach into them, they 
must have safety first, see everything is safe. We have taken all precautions, 
so much so that all inspectors of insurance companies and State inspectors 
who have inspected our plant have complimented us on its condition. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any other company but this one plant, Mr. 
Craig? 
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Mr. Craig. That i^aii. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami how many employee* do you have In normal times? 

Mr. Crawl Under normal conditions we would have 450 to 500. 

Chairman Walsh. What system of iiuqiectlou have you of appliances, hoist¬ 
ing appliances, and so forth? 

Sir. Chaio. Each superintendent is supposed to Inspect his own ou'tflt that lie 
works with. 

Chairman Walsh. Each superintendent? 

Mr. Craig. And keep it in shape. 

Chairman Walsii. Does that Include the foreman of each particular depart¬ 
ment ? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What else have you done along the line of Improving 
the working conditions? 

Mr. Crawl We have continually raised the men's wages after they get more 
proficient in the work. 

Chairman Walsii. Continually raised the carpenters’ wages? 

Mr. Craig. As they get more proficient. 

Chairman Walsh. Well now, give me a sketch of how you do that. When 
you employ a journeyman carpenter, what do you pay him first? 

Mr. Craig. We have no set wages In the yard. Every superintendent in that 
yard is a hoy that has been brought up in the work, and he regulates the wages 
of the men under him. A man goes to work—we tell him to go to work, and 
his superintendent then tells wlmt he is worth. 

Chairman Walsh. What man? 

Sir. Craig. The superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. The superintendent lells the man what lie is worth? 

Mr. Cimc,. He rates him. 

Chairman Walsh. Around what figure does that range for a journeyman 
carpenter, an efficient man that can do the work? 

Mr. Craig. But if he is all right, why. lie gets pretty near the limit. 

Chairman Wat.sh. lie gets pretty near the limit? 

Mr. Craig. The majority of men out here are very imperfect in that regard. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the amount that your superintendent fixes—is it 
governed In any respect by the so-called law of supply and demand? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you fix what you conceive to he a reasonable wage 
at the beginning? 

Mr. Craio. Wp haven't reduced wages in a long time. Take the present time; 
we only have 150 men there, and we are paying the same wages as when we 
had 500. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any committee among your workmen to confer 
with you about wages, or is it an individual matter with each one? 

Mr. Craig. Individual with cacti superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what system have you, if any, for hearing the 
grievances of the men? 

Mr. Craig. We haven't hud any grievances so far in the last five years. 

Chairman Walsh. Who determines the question as to whether a man shall 
stay at a given rate in the work, the superintendent or foreman? 

Mr. Cratg. The superintendent he is working under. 

Chairman Walsh. Who? 

Mr. Craig. The superintendent he is working under, who hires him. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, haven't you had any complaints as to injustice and 
favoritism, or anything of the sort? 

Mr. Craig. I haven't had only one or two since I have been down there. 

Chairman Walsii. Sir? 

Mr. Craig. Only one or two. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yon any system by which Inquiries are made as be¬ 
tween the men and foremen and superintendents to discover injustices that 
might not be reported by the men? 

Mr. Craig. No; it is known all over the works if they can’t get along with 
the superintendent and feel tiiey have a grievance to come to me about it. , 

Chairman Walsii. Have yon any questions, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are you connected with the Craig Shipbuilding 
Co. at Toledo? 
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Mr. Craig. I was; yes, sir. , 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has that company any connection with this com¬ 
pany here? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir. That company is out of existence now, Mr. O’ConnelL 
It is the Toledo Shipbuilding Co. now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; I know it is. Whs your company involved in 
the metal-trades strike that we had recited to u.s yesterday? 

Mr. Craig. Here? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Craig. In I,os Angeles? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What were the demands made of you at that 
time? 

Mr, Craig. There was never any demand made. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The men just simply went on strike? 

Mr. Craig. A certain part of the men just walked out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No requests of any kind made to you personall}? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Or by letter? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the result of that? 

Mr. Craig. I guess there wasn’t any result; we just let them stay out, and 
went on with our business. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Didn’t you have—wasn’t there a large number of 
men arrested around your plant? 

Mr. Craig. Why, I think at one time there, there was, yes; 12 or 15 men, 
something like Hint. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At whose instigation were they arrested, what for? 

Sir. Craig. City police; just for disturbing the peace. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In what way was the peace disturbed there? Was 
there an effort made to get in the shops and do some damage to 1 lie works? 

Mr. Craio. Why, yes. There wasn’t so much effort to get in the shops, but our 
men were molested, of course, walking hack and forth, and having scraps and 
lights old side of the works. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Was there any convictions for breaking of the law 
at any time? 

Mr. Craig. I don’t think there was. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is that? 

Mr. Craio. I don’t think there was. 

Commissioner O’Connell. These rates of wages, you say, that are paid out 
at your place, some of the men work eight hours who are working on Govern¬ 
ment work, anil others nine, is there a different rate of pay for the two 
classes? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir; they are all paid tlie same rate per hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The men who work eight hours earn an hour’s less 
pay per day than the men who work nine hours? 

Mr. Craig. That Is it, exactly. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What Is the day average of the elght-liour men, the 
machinists, for instance, the day rate, not the hour rate, wlmt do they make, 
$3 or $3.50? 

Mr. Craig. I couldn’t say without referring hack, because \ie pay every tiling 
by the hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the machinists' rale, tlie aierage ma¬ 
chinist’s rate, there? 

Mr. Craig. It is 35 to 45 cents. About $3, I should say, on the average. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About $3? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It seems to be quite a difference between the rate 
paid at your yard, then, for machinists, and 1 take it the same applies generally 
to all the machinists, as for instance, at the Union Iron Works at San Fran¬ 
cisco, which I should imagine would be a close competitor. 

Mr. Craig. I don’t know what they are paying up there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Their minimum rate there is $3.50 for eight hours, 
and tlie new rate just agreed upon is $4 as a minimum for union hours. 

Mr. Craig. The Union Iron Works are running a union shop, are they? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, G4-1—vol 0-34 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Well, there Is no agreement requiring tliut, but it 
is an ulisolutely union shop just tlie same. 

Mr. Craig. I thought you said from Hie agreement they bad made. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; there is an agreement made with the metal 
trades of San Francisco. Has your company ever dealt with the utdon or its 
representatives in any way? 

Mr. Craio. We did in Toledo; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No, here, 

Mr. Craio. Not here; no, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. l.y what method are the wages for the men set at 
your plant? 

Sir. Craio. By the superintendent who hires them. 

Commissioner O'Conn ell. He designates the wages and the employee Is free 
to take that or let it alone, he has nothing to say as to the rule of wages 
himself? 

Mr. Craio. That Is for the laborers, of course; there is not anything less 
than 20 cents paid. From that up, whatever a man is worth. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For instance, the rate for machinists, who estab¬ 
lishes tlint rate? 

Mr. Craio. Tito superintendent of the machine shop. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. The superintendent of the machine shop? 

Mr. Craio. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connku,. The men are not consulted or taken into considera¬ 
tion in the matter of conference in any way on the wage rates? 

Mr. ( Irak!. Not in setting wages; no. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. Nor in the hours that are to la* worked? 

Mr. Craig. Oh, yes; we conform to flic men a good deal on the hours to he 
worked. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is that? 

Mr. CiiAKi. We hold to a good deal—giving the men leeway a good deal on 
the hours to he worked. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I didn’t quite get that, Mr. Craig. 

Mr. Craig. Well, the men decide that a good deal themselves by petition. 

Commissioner O'Connku.. The men decide themselves? 

Mr. Craio. They have. 

Commissioner O’Connell The hours they wislt to work? 

Mr. Cratg. They have. We have considered them entirely ns a whole ns to 
the hours they want to work. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. Now, just explain to tiie commission how you 
would arrange that—how it is brought about. 

Mr. Craio. When the men were all working 10 hours here in Los Angeles 
before the strike came, why, our men wanted a half day off Saturday. They 
brought a petition, and we gave them a half day off-Saturday, which was equal 
to about nine hours for the week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Witen the nine-hour day came about very gener¬ 
ally, how was that brought to you? 

Mr. Craig. We asked them if they wanted the half day then, and they said 
no; they wanted the nine hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tiie men signed a petition of some kind? 

Mr. Craig. Sure. 

Commissioner O’Connku,. Well, then, in that sense you were dealing with 
them ? 

Mr. Craig. Oh, we deal with our own men. There Is no mistake about that; 
sure, we consider anything they put tip to tis. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you meet a committee of your own men if 
they organized in some form of association with a view of readjusting your 
wages? 

Mr. Craio. I did not just catch the question. As far as meeting a committee 
from tiie union, we would not do It ; no. 

Commissioner O'Connell. But you would meet a committee of your own men? 

Mr. Craig. Why, certainly; we always meet a committee of our own men and 
always try to harmonize everything with them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supposing your men were organized, all organized, 
they all belonged to the union. You say you have no objection to their belong¬ 
ing to the union or not. You diti not ask that questton 

Mr. Craig. Sure. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hence, they might all belong to the union. 
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Mr. Cbaio. Sure; some of them do belong to the uniou; we know tliat. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supposing they selected a committee of three of 
your employees, and they came to you as representing all the machinists in 
the plant and said: “We are representing all the machinists in the plant, and 
we came to ask for an increase in wages to $4 a day,” would you receive them 
as such? 

Mr. Cbaio. Certainly, I would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And take up the question of wages with them? 

Mr. Cham. Certainly, I would; and would do everything I could to satisfy 
them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. it has been brought out in the testimony before 
the commission that shops and factories are put into three classifications; there 
is the closed shop—so-called closed shop where only union men are employed; 
and there is the open shop where union and nonunion men work side by side; 
and tiien there is tiie nonunion simp where union men are not accepted. Now, 
under which of those throe classifications dues your simp come? 

Mr. Cbaio. We are the opeu shop. We claim the men have got the right to 
join the union if they see fit, or join any society they see fit. As long as they 
do the work we have no objection. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The mere fact of a man being a unionist does not 
deprive him of his job in your plant? 

Mr. Cbaio. No. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it your opinion, Mr. Craig, that unionism can 
go hand in hand with the open shop? 

Mr. Craiu. Well, I think that is possibly so in many industries. I don't 
think it is so in our industry. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think not in your industry? 

Mr. C’haio. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean then that in your industry, one of two 
conditions must become a common condition, either it must lie all closed shop 
or all nonunion simp? 

Mr. Craiu. No; the open simp. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, that is I lie very question I put to you. 

Sir. Chair. I didn't understand the question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I didn't make myself clear. 

Mr. Craig. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As to whether in your opinion unionism can co¬ 
exist with the open shop? 

Sfr. Craig. Why, certainly. I don't see why it can’t. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The statement was made on the witness stand 
yesterday, 1 think, by n ropresentuthe of organized labor, that they could not 
coexist and Unit we would ultimately either have to he all closed shop or all 
nonunion. You do not accept that ? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir; I don't accept that version at all, because the experience 
we have had of 20 years tenches us different. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. You made the statement a few minutes 
ago you belie,-"<1 men lmve u rigid to Join unions. 

Mr. Craig. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that you have no fault to find with them. 

Mr. Chair. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you believe unionism lias made conditions for 
ihe worker, say in the last 20 or 25 years, better or worst*? 

Mr. Chair. Oh, I think it lias helped conditions certainly to a certain extent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not agree with Gen. Olis, wlm expressed 
his opinion on the stand that unionism 1ms mode conditions worse for the 
worker rather than better? 

Mr. Craig. Wei 1, there ts a good deal of truth in Mr. Oils’s statement I think 
in that way, too; as far as the union itself, it is ail right, but the trouble that 
they bring up ami the means that they use of forcing their demands and condi¬ 
tions lias hurt them. There Is always two sides to that 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oen. Otis’s opinion Is to this effect—let me see 
how far you agree, as an employer and one with a broad experience. His 
opinion is that while on one hand unionism has shortened hours and increased 
wages und improved working conditions, that those gains have been more than 
offset by the loss Involved from strikes and lockouts anil the burden put on the 
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worker in supporting his nlfliws mid operating machinery; (lint therefore, in 
liis opinion, the worker if anything ns u nuturnl result is considerably worse off 
under unionism tlmu if there had been no unionism. What is your belief on 
that view of it? 

Mr. Craig. I think lie is perfectly right in that assertion. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then if that is true, unionism lias not been an 
advantage? 

Mr. CiiAin. Tlie way I mean an advantage, I think it is in some places. In 
many businesses where they duplicate stuff and where the men do the same 
tiling right along, I think it has helped in those places. What I meant with 
our work it is so varied they never do the same thing twice—that we can’t work 
under the union like they can generally. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are speaking of general conditions and not any 
particular business or any particular industry. This commission is interested 
ln-the situation us a whole. 

Mr. Cr.mii. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. My question referred to the condition ns a whole. 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner W kixstock. Taking the whole country ns a unit, whether 
unionism has been an advantage or a disadvantage, from your point of view, 
to labor? 

Mr. Craig. From many standpoints-- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. From an economic point of view. 

Mr. Craig. I think a disadvantage. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You explained that before being connected with 
this plant here you were connected with a plant in Toledo? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I think you said you worked there under the 
closed shop? 

Mr. Craig. We did a certain length of time. 

.Commissioner Weinstock. And here you are working under the open shop? 

Mr. Craig. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What advantages are you enjoying here, working 
under the-open shop, that you did not enjoy working in Toledo, under the 
dosed sliop? 

Mr. Craig. The last five or eight years we were in Toledo we were under the 
open shop (he same as we are here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the closcd-sliop condition In Toledo ap¬ 
plied only to the early history of the enterprise? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What led to the elmnge from the dosed shop to 
the open shop? 

Sir. Craig. What led to the change? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Craig. We were a dosed shop, you might say, up to the time the eiglit- 
liour day was demanded by the machinists. We bad 1,500 men at work, and 
only 20 per cent of those men were machinists. They demanded an eight-hour 
dav. and let the other men do as they sec fit. Father was running the shop 
at'that time, and said lie wouldn't do anything for the machinists that he 
wouldn’t do for the whole yard. We lmd men who worked for us for 20 years, 
and lie compromised by giving tlie whole yard a nine-hour day. The ma¬ 
chinists would not accept that, they demanded an eight-hour day. The rest 
of the yard said they (the machinists) want you to take better care of them 
than of us, and that they (the 80 per cent) would quit the union themselves, 
and they did withdraw, and we never had a closed shop since. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What difference, If any, did you find In the matter 
of efficiency, working under the closed-shop system and working under the open- 
simp system? 

Mr. Craig. Under the closed-shop system there was not the interest taken 
In tlie work ttie men were doing. The men were always looking for trouble. 
For example, I had a machinist come to me in the machine shop. He had been 
told to chip or clean up an exceedingly rough casting. He says, “ I am a mar 
chinist. That is a laborer’s job. I am not going to chip that. Put another man 
to do it.” I put a laboring man doing it, and another machinist came ulong 
and says, “That Is a machinist’s job and not a laborer’s job.” Those con¬ 
tentions were coming up all the while. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Jurisdictional disputes. 
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Mr. Cbatg. Yes, sir. I lia<l to turn around when the fellow kicked about the 
laborer and put a high-class machinist on the Job, and the other man hud 
kicked at doing the work because he wasn’t going to a laborer’s work. We 
had those contentions coming up all the while. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take the output per man per day, under what 
conditions was it larger? Under the closed-shop conditions or the open shop? 

Mr. Cbaig. It was under the open-shop conditions; it was much better. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The men produced greater results? 

Mr. Cbaig. They worked with more heart and worked to hold their jobs. 
They didn’t feel the union was holding their jobs for them, but they were 
holding it themselves and earning something. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It was brought out in testimony yesterday that 
in the building trades in Los Angeles, comparing the wages paid in the building 
trades in Los Angeles with the wages paid in the building trades in San 
Francisco, the San Francisco wages on the average were about 25 per cent 
higher than those paid in Los Angeles in the building trade. Now, what is 
the difference in the wages in the metal trade between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco ns far as you know? 

Mr. Cbaig. I really don’t know tlint. T know we were pnj ing down Imre 
25 per cent more titan we were paying in Toledo. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Twenty-live per cent more than you were paying 
in Toledo? 

Mr. Craig. l T es, sir; sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Hut you never compart'd your wage scale with 
tlie San Francisco wage scale? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir; I haven't. Well, I think during (tie strike two or three 
years ago I had their scale and looked it over, but I haven’t since. 

Commissioner Weinstock. IIow did it compare? 

Mr. Craig. About the same at that time. Our men who were working piece¬ 
work were getting much more. Some of the men who walked out of my place 
at that time said, “Don’t till our places; we want to come back when ibis is 
over, because we can make more by piecework here than we can up I here.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. The claim made by San Francisco is that their 
wage scale is higher and their hours shorter; that in San Francisco they 
work tin eight-hour tiny anti in Los Angeles they work a nine-hour day. Now, 
you say you come into competition with San Francisco? 

Mr. Craig. To a certain extent in building. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you do any new work or just repair work? 

Mr. Craig. We do a limited amount of repair work, but our work mostly Is 
new work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There was a vessel built recently in California 
called the Frank Buck. 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. An oil-tank vessel? 

Mr. Crato. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think I heard it was one of the largest, if not 
the largest vessel ever built in California. 

Mr. Cbaig. The largest merchant ship. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was your company a bidder on that Job? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And bids were invited also from the eastern 
shipbuilders, as far as you know? 

Mr. Cbaig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wiio got the contract? 

Mr. Cbaig. The Union Iron Works. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Union Iron Works of San Francisco? 

Mr. Cbaig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How was it possible for them to have gotten 
tlie contract and underbid if their hours were shorter and wages higher? 

Mr. Cbaig. Because they claim they lost a iarge amount of money on tlie 
boat themselves. They wanted the work to keep their men employed. They 
didn’t bid on it on a business proposition, but just to keep their yard idled 
up so that they could have the men there to go on repair work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your opinion is that they lost money on (he job? 

Mr. Cbaig. They told me tlint themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. About how many men do you employ at tilis 

time? 
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Mr. Craig. I think about 16<l to 175. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wirnt in your normal number? 

Mr. Craw. Oh, we have anywhere from 350 to 450. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the explanation of the slump in the 
number of men employed? 

Mr. CuAia. The business is very bail at this time on this coast. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very little shipbuilding going on? 

Mr. Craig. Very little business; no shipbuilding whatever. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Out of the number you employ oau you tell us 
wliat proportion are married and what proportion unmarried? 

Mr. Craig. I think three-fourths of the men we have there now are married 
men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Alsiut three-fourths are married? 

Mr. Craig. Fully that many. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What proportion of them live in their own homes? 
Mr. Craw. I think possibly three-fourths of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Live in their own homes? 

Mr. Craw. 1 think so. 1 never impiired to make a record of it, or anyUiiug, 
but .lust from knowing the men I think about that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wiiat is the character of the men generally? 

Mr. Craig. The men we have there now are very good men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Sober and industrious? 

Mr. CliAtG. Very sober. Of course tlmt is a dry town and we don’t have any 
whisky down there, anyway, and that helps a good deal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where is your plant? 

Mr. Craw. Long Beach. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wiiat proportion of .lour men work on piecework? 
Mr. Craw. Oh, I think possibly 30 per cent. 

Commissioner Wkinstih k. And wiiat are the average earnings of your piece¬ 
workers, their weekly earnings? 

Mr. Craig. Well, the riveters make anywhere from $7 to $8. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A tiny? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. sir; piecework. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The riveters earn from $7 to $S on piecework? 

Mr. Craw. Yes. sir. I laid a man work there the whole year through who 
never made less than ks—yes, I laid two men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Out of the Kit) men, hinv many are there that 
earn from ip7 to .$8 a day? 

Mr. Craig. I should think 8 or lit I guess about eight are riveters. 
Commissioner Weinstock. About eight? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir; at the present time. At the present time (hey are not 
earning that much been use it is (Invernment work there. It is rather peculiar 
stuff that they can’t work regularly on. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What hours do the pieceworkers observe? 

Mr. Craw. Just the same. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Might hours on Government work, and nine hours 
on nongovernment work? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. These men that earn $7 to sjts a week-- 

Mr. Craw. A day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A day, rather. Are they subcontractors or nre 
thev just workers? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir; just pieceworkers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just pieceworkers? 

Mr. Craw. Yes, sir. . 

Commissioner Weinstock. They don't take things by contract and sublet 
to other workers? 

Mr. Craw. Oh, no; they just drive so many rivets—so much per rivet. 
Commissioner Weinstock. What is your attitude on the workmen’s compen¬ 
sation act? , " , . t 

Mr. Craig. Wiiy. I think it is a very good tiling in a general way, but I 
think it could he rectified in a lot of things; that I suppose will lie revised later. 
Commissioner Weinstock. What is the weak spot? 

Mr Craig. The main spot that hits me is it raised our rate from 3 to 6 cents. 
Commissioner Weinstock. Under the 8-cent rate what protection did you get? 
Mr. Craig. I got us much protection as we seem to get now. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Wasn’t there a limit to the amount that the com¬ 
pany would pay? Wasn’t there a $5,000 limit at the outside with un.v one 
individual, aud a $10,000 limit if any accident? 

Mr. ( ha hi. No, sir. We curried a higher limit titan that. We carried $7,500 
and $15,000. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It was limited to that. 

Mr. Ckaiu. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there any limit on the insurance to-day? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then for the difference in the price you are 
getting unlimited insurance as against limited insurance? 

Mr. Craig. That is even so; but in 20 years’ experience we never hud a case 
ilia! went over $10,000. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But the fact remains, If under the old law you 
had wanted unlimited insurance, you would have laid to pay a much higher 
rate than you did pay? 

Mr. Craig. A little; hut not ns much as the present rate. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does that rale come out of your jKicket, or do you 
do as others do and add it to the cost of production? 

Mr. Ckaiu. We have to add it in the contract. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And every other contractor docs the same thing? 

Mr. Craig. No, sir; you are mistaken there. Wo were in competition with 
the Bast, and the Kast'does not have that rate to pay. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In New York State the rate Is much higher. 

Mr Chug. New York is not a shipbuilding State. Co hack to Ohio or 


Michigan. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 
Mr. Craig. I don’t know 


What is the Ohio rate? 
what their rate is, hut 


I 


know at the time we 


moved here we never paid over 5 cents. 

Commissioner Oarhktson. No; hut it is far more drastic than your law. 
Commissioner Weinstock. If you laid a voice to-day on the multer of the 


compensation act, would you vote for or against it? 

Mr. Craig. Well, as it is at the present lime—as a means of helping the 
laboring people—I would vote for it. As I say, I have no ob.jeclion to it now. 
only it lots our plant higher than ordinary people. They raise us way out of 
sight, and lots of others are just as cheap us they were before. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You understand, mid I think this is a point im¬ 
portant to bring out, Hint the State of California is in the insurance business 


itself. 


Mr. Craig. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And flint its purpose Is not to make a profit. 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir; I understand. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But to protect the employer, and that as soon as it 
discovers the rales are too high they will likely he lowered. 

Mr. Craig. That is what I expected. I expected that they would be modified 


Commissioner Weinstock. There was a good deal of opposition to the work¬ 
men's compensation act on the part of the employers when the act first passed 
mill was put into operation. Were you, in common with most employers, also 
opposed to if? 

Mr. Ckaiu. T was at that time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As soon ns it Is demonstrated you have changed 
jour attitude and your opinion? 

Mr. Craw. I have changed my attitude as regards its possibilities—the pos¬ 


sibility ultimately. , , „ x 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you recommend to this commission that 
this commission shall recommend to ail sister States of the Union to likewise 
enact compensation laws? 

Mr. Craig. Yes, sir; I would go further than that. I would recommend 
that they make them universal so that we would have to pay the snme price, and 
we would have no objection to it. I am perfectly willing to put up, providing 
our competitor has to do the same thing; that is all we ask. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson has a question he wishes to ask. 

Commissioner Garretson. In answer to a question by Commissioner Wein¬ 
stock, I don’t know whether I misunderstood you or whether you mlsuuder- 
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stood liiui. He asked you whether in your opinion labor—the existence of the 
labor union—hud been injurious or beneficial to laboring men. I want to ask 
that in a little different form that will leave no question—no chance for 
misunderstanding: 

If labor unions had never been in existence, do you believe the wages would 
have been higher or lower than they are, and hours longer or shorter than they, 
are, if unions had never existed? 

Mr. CiiAiG. Why, I think the supply and demand governs the wages. 

Chairman Walsh. The what? 

Mr. Cuaiu. The supply and demand governs the wages. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. I didn't catch the first word. 

Sir. Craig. Supply and demand governs the wages. 

Commissioner Uauketson. What would supply and demand have done In hours 
and wages? 

Mr. Craiu. I think they might lie just as far advanced as they are. 

Commissioner Garrktkon. It might? That is all. 

Chairman Wai.six. Thunk you, Mr. Craig. 

Mr. McDonald. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. E. J. MCDONALD 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. McDonald, f*. .1. McDonald. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live. Mr. -McDonald? 

Mr. McDonald. You mean my residence? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. McDonald. 430 Cast Adams. 

Chairman Walsh. Business address? 

Mr. McDonald. 1800 Industrial Street. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business, please? 

Mr. McDonald. Planing mill, manufacturer, and general contractor. 

Chairman Walsh. The name of your company Is the Los Angeles Planing 
Mill Co.? 

Mr. McDonald. It is. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a corporation or partnership? 

Mr. McDonald. Corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the capital stock? 

Mr. McDonald. Two hundred thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. Incorporated under the laws of California? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of the Southern California Mill Owners’ 
Association? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with any other organization? 

Mr. McDonald. Most all of them. The merchants- 

Chairman Walsh. Please state any other industrial organization to which 
you belong. 

Mr. McDonald. Chamber of commerce. 

Chairman Walsh. I.os Angeles Chamber or Commerce? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please pitch your voice a little higher? It is 
very difficult to hear. 

Mr. McDonald. My voice is In very bad shape. 

Chairman Walsh. That is too bad, of course, but you must do it ns loud as 
vou can. Do the best you can, please. 

‘ Mr McDonald. I belong to the merchants and manufacturers’ association, 
the Southern California Mill Owners’ Association, the sash and door associa¬ 
tion hero in connection with our mill business; these handle most of the busi¬ 
ness for the good of the members. That is all at present relating to our 
1)usin6ss 

Chairman Walsh. You belong to nil the associations tlmt exist hero that re¬ 
late to your particular industry? 

Mr. McDonald. I do. . 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how long have you been in business in Los Angeles? 

Mr. McDonald. Since 1001. ....... „ 

Chairman Walsh. And where were you In business prior to that time? 

Mr. McDonald. I have been in the city since 1882. 
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Chairman Walsh. Wliat business were you in prior to 1901? 

Mr. McDonald. The same business I am in now, but as superintendent lor 
large institutions. 

Chairman Walsh. During all of the time from 1SS2 down to the present time 
were you superintendent? 

Mr. McDonald. I was. X have never done any work in this State for 30 
years except as superintendent or in charge of work until I went in for 
myself. 

Chairman Walsh. You were furnished with a list of questions to which 
your attention was to be directed on the stand, I believe, Mr. McDonald? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So X will ask you from that list. I wish you would give 
us the rate of wages that you pay in your industry. 

Mr. McDonald. I have prepared a paper here, and, with the permission'of the 
honorable commission, I would like to read it. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. Does that cover the questions generally? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. I did not have very much time. 

Chairman Walsh. But you endeavored to cover it generally? 

Mr. McDonald. As best I could. 1 just got tills notice on Tuesday morning. 
I have done the best I could. 

Chairman Walsh, lint that is intended to cover the question generally? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. Head it if you please. 

Mr. McDonald. As we understand, the purpose of this honorable commission 
is to investigate the wages, working hours, and general conditions of labor, I 
will therefore try to coniine myself to these subjects reluting to my employees 
only, from personal knowledge of these conditions. 

1 bought out the old Los Angeles Planing Mill, on San Pedro Street, in 1901, 
at that time known as a union shop. We made no changes for some time, 
preferring to let tilings run along as they were until I got better acquainted 
with actual conditions. Within one year, however, I was convinced that some 
changes were necessary and accordingly made them. This brought about a 
strike and shutdown for some time-- 

Chairman Walsh. Can you hear that down there? Commissioner O’Donnell 
says he cun not hear it. 

Mr. McDonald. I can’t read any loudqr. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I may have to volunteer to read it. Please pass that up 
and I will read it. 

Mr. McDonald. I have a cold. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : 

"As we understand, the purpose of this honorable commission Is to investi¬ 
gate the wages, working hours, and general conditions of labor, 1 will therefore 
try to confine myself to these subjects relating to my employees only, from 
personal knowledge of these conditions. 

“ I bought out the old T.os Angelos Planing Mill, on San Pedro Street, in 1901, 
at that time known as a union shop. We made no changes for some time, 
preferring to let things run along as they were until I got better acquainted 
with actual conditions. Within one year, however, X was convinced that some 
changes were necessary and accordingly made them. 

“ This brought about a strike and a shutdown for some time. When we 
opened again many of our oid employees returned and several we did not want, 
owing to their disposition to be disturbers and breeders of trouble among the 
men. 

“ We ran along about a year when a committee waited on me one morning 
and presented their grievances, which were that two men in the shop refused 
to join their union and must be discharged; that after that date they would 
run but 8 hours per day; that a boy about 17 years old (a son of one of my 
old employees), who was running a hand saw, should give way to a man. 
They also informed me that my shop was thoroughly unionized, and that I 
would have to comply with the union rules, which were that these two employees 
were to be discharged, and that this young man working on the band saw 
should give way to a man; that my shop should run eight hours, and that I 
should recognize a shop steward on the premises. All of which I refused to do, 
with the result, another strike—all hands but the two nonunion men and my 
engineer walking out. 

“ We remained shut down for about two weeks. When I started again I 
gave preference to the old employees with few exceptions, with the under- 
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standing that hereafter I would not recognize a union shop, but that I would 
not discriminate against union men. 

“ Shortly after this an organization of mill owners was established for the 
purpose of furnishing employment to the mill employees regardless of their 
affiliations. We also furnished them a large reading and club room where they 
cotdd pass flic time when not employed, and same is still maintained—this or¬ 
ganization having nothing whatever to do with hours of work, wages paid, or 
shop conditions; its only purpose being a free labor bureau to promote harmony 
among the men and a better feeling among the employers and the men, all of 
which I feel it lias accomplished. 

“About this time the mill owners’ association recommended to its members an 
eight-hour day. Several of us tried it out, some for a short period, others for 
some time. I continued this policy for 18 mouths mill was (he last to return 
to tile nine hours. We found it not a paying proposition, ns we consider an eight- 
hour day not profitable where machinery is concerned. 

“ We had at that time lid employees, many of whom we still have oil our pay 
roll, and we ha\e had, until very recently, as high as lT.'i men employed. 

“We do not discriminate against the union men, nor never did, except that 
we will not hire a union foreman, for a union foreman means a union crew 
and closed to outsiders. We find that a mixed crew of men get along much 
heller, attend more strictly to their business anil not annoyed by the ‘walking 
delegate’ or simp stewart. That they are closer to the foreman, superintendent, 
and the general management, mid thereby give heller results. 

“ We have many union men in our employ and they are some of our oldest 
and most trustworthy men. We treat our men humanely - , adopt all (lie latest 
safety devices,' and keep the shop in a sanitary condition, all of which is a 
paying investment and good policy for any employer of labor, and we have hail 
no trouble for many years. 

“ We run nine hours per day. six days per week, and have not lost any time 
during the past 10 years. At the present time have 70 employees, wages $2.2-7 
to $5 per day; ill the nilice we pay $77 to $270 per month. Our average pay 
per day of nine hours is $3.27. 

“We are strong advocates of tlie open-shop policy for many reasons; 

“ First. Because the foreman, superintendent, mill management in general 
are In much closer touch with each individual. 

“ Second. That there are no disturbances in the shop and no strikes—there¬ 
fore steady work for the men. 

“ Third. That the pride of the American workingman is such that he would 
much prefer to deal with flic superintendent or management than to be dic¬ 
tated to by a shop steward or ‘ walking delegate.’ 

“Because of this, the men are better contented anil show it in the output 
of every day’s work. That the sentiment of this community is overwhelmingly 
in favor of it. That the spirit of tlie American citizen is at all times for in¬ 
dependence and against everything Hint tends to curtail that spirit, and that 
because of these conditions there is general prosperity and contentment among 
the wage earners. 

“From an actual cam ass of my simp nearly 67 per cent of the employees 
either own their own home or are paying for it. 

“If tills is a fair percentage of the number of wage earners owning their 
own homes in ttiis city, then the effect can not hilt lie felt for good, because it 
makes for a higher class of citizenship, who are interested in the welfare of 
their city government, take an actiie interest in all civic affairs, and can lie 
idled on to decide weighty questions to the host interest of its citizens—at! of- 
which has been proven here when occasion required. 

It is our desire to have these conditions continue here and to expand to 
other communities less favored.” 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. McDonald, you say the wages are from $2.27 to $7 
per day? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the $2.27 applies to laborers? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. There is no laborer whatever in your employment thnt 
receives less than $2.27 per day? 

Mr. McDonald. Except one boy. 

Chairman Walsh. Exeepl one hoy? 

Mr. McDonald. .Fust one boy. 

Chairman Walsh. How many receive $5 per day? 
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Mr. McDonald. We have four men receiving $5 per day. 

Chairman Walsh. How many receive $4 per (lay? 

Mr. McDonald. Twelve. 

Chairman Walsh. How many receive $4.50? 

Mr. McDonald. Six. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many receives $3.50 yor day? 

Mr. McDonald. Eighteen receive $3.75 per day, and twenty receive $3.50. 
Chairman Walsh. How many receive $3. 

Mr. McDonald. We imven’t any .$3 men. 

Cliairman Walsh. Run right down tlie line, down to two dollars and a 
quarter, I see you have it there. 

Mr. McDonald. We have one boy that receives $2 a day, clean up: four young 
men receive $2.25; one man helper, $2.25; four, $2.50; twenty. $3.50; eighteen, 
$3.75; twelevo. $4 ; six, $4.50; four, $5. 

Chairman Walsii. Now. In the office. 

Mr. McDonald. That does not include the office. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. McDonald. That does not include the office. They are on a salary basis. 
Chairman Wat.sh. That, does not Include wind? 

Mr. McDonald. The office. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The office force? 

Mr. McDonald. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, how many of these get $75 per month? 

Mr. McDonald. One. 

Chairman Wa.su. How many $250 per month? 

Mr. McDonald. Three. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlint positions do they hold? 

Mr. McDonald. One engineer, estimator; one manager, and the other a 
superintendent. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How many men have yon in your office approximately? 

Mr. McDonald. Six and a lady stenographer. 

Chairman Wat.ktt. Ts it the lady that gets $75? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Have you any means of ascertaining what percentage of 
the 65 per cent of your employees have their homes paid for? 

Mr. McDonald. There aviis 11 of the 05 that were paying for them. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Paying for llipm? 

Mr. McDonald. Paying for them by Installments; practically paid for; but 
did not have the deed. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All of those have their homes paid for? 

Mr. McDonald. Prutieally paid for, but did not have the deed. 

Chairman Walsti. Tlteir what? 

Mr. McDonald. Din'd to the property. 

Chairman Walsh. Clear deed to the property? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. Many of them had a bank account. 

Chairman Wai.hit. What is that? 

Mr. McDonald. Many of them told me they had a tiank account. 

Chairman Walsh. You ascertained that for the purpose of presenting it to 
the commission? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any questions, Mr. fiarretson? 

Commissioner Garrktron. Just one; general in its character. 

Have you any objection—I gather from your testimony I tin! you have no 
objection to your men belonging to the union? 

Mr. McDonald. Not at all. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Do you recognize tlteir right Just as you rerognlze 
your own to join these associations? 

Mr. McDonald. I certainly do. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Now, for the general question. Do yon believe 
that labor unions have been of benefit to their members in hours and wages 
or not? 

Mr. McDonald. I do believe they have. 

Commissioner Garrf.tson. That is ail, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McDonald. I have no objection to labor unions. It is the methods of 
dealing with the employers that I object to. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. But, now that you have interposed that, let me 
ask tiiis: Your objection is only to the method and not to the fact that they 
insist on betterment of wages and conditions? 

Mr. McDonald. No; I don’t object to that feature of it at all. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. You recognize their light to make that insistence, 
just ns you do- 

Mr. McDonald. I do. 

Commissioner Gahketson. Recognize your own right to deal for your own 
benefit? 

Mr. McDonald. So far as wages are concerned, they can not be any too high 
for me, if my comeptitors were on ail equal footing. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That is nil, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Wfjnntock. You are at liberty in your mill, Mr. McDonald, 
to handle any material? 

Mr. McDonald. Any material. 

' Commissioner Weinstock. San Francisco mills are not permitted to handle 
material other than that which hears the union label stamp. That condition 
docs not prevail here? 

Mr. McDonald. No; we have nothing like that. 

| Commissioner Weinstock. No restrictions? 

I Mr. McDonald. None at all. 

I Commissioner Weinstock. You can buy your material wherever you please? 

i Mr. McDonald. Kxactly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVliat is your judgment, or your opinion, rather, 
on the value of collective bargaining? 

Under what conditions do you think flip worker is better off—under a system 
ol' collective bargaining or under a system of individual bargaining? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, that Is a question that I have not given enough thought 
to to answer intelligently. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you operating at any time as a closed shop? 

| Mr. McDonald. Y'es. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When you operated as a closed shop you did col¬ 
lective bargaining, did you not? That is, there was a wage fixed by the group? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now you lix the wage with each man separately— 
individually? 

Mr. McDonald. Treat every man according to what lie Is worth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From the worker’s point of view, under which 
condition is he better off—under the system of collective bargaining or under the 
system of individual bargaining? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I can’t see that wages arc any different to-day, so far 
as my shop is concerned, from what it was when it was a union shop. Conse¬ 
quently I would say that the wage earner in my shop to-day is better off than 
lie ever was under other conditions. He is not given instructions by outsiders, 
and he has no fear of strikes, and lie lias nothing to bother him; lie works 
every day, and the wages is the same; there has been no change in my pay 
roll. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No change in Hie wage rate? 

i Mr. McDonald. No. 

| Commissioner Weinstock. Since 1901? 

I Mr. McDonald. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do the wages in your shop compare, if you 
have taken the trouble to compare them, with the wages paid by similar shops 
in San Francisco? 

Mr. McDonald. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y’ou don’t know whether higher or lower? 

Mr. McDonald. I don’t. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlmt is your feeling in the matter of workmen's 
compensation? 

Mr. McDonald. Feel very friendly to it—think it is a good thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You believe it is a good tiling? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A good tiling for the employer? 

Mr. McDonald. For the employer and the men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say it is a good tiling for the employer? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I know now absolutely what I have got to take care of. 
I know from my pay roil whether it costs me 3 per cent or 6 tier cent,' and 
when estimating I can estimate that cost as part of my overhead expense. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you would naturally and properly add 
that onto the cost of production? * 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. I think that was the intention of the legislature when 
they made the act. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. Where do you see the advantage to the 
worker ? 

Mr. McDonald. Instead of making a settlement individually, as we done be¬ 
fore, and ns every man naturally done, if he couldn’t do that he would have to 
hire an attorney, consequently it was all turned over to him, und he made the 
best bargain he could, and the workman did not get, I would say, over 30 per¬ 
cent of the damages which might or had been awarded to him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, out of $100 that the employer 
paid the worker only got $30? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that would make a loss of $70 between the 
employer and the worker? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know, of course, Mr. McDonald, that at the 
beginning there was a good deal of opposition to the workmen’s compensation 
net? 

Mr. McDonald. That was the Boynton Act. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. McDonald. The act that is now in operation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you also opposed to it in the beginning? 

Mr. McDonald. 1 was, because I did not understand it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The administration of the act 1ms convinced you 
now the other way? 

Mr. McDonald. There are some changes that might he made. Tt is rather 
radical from the system that we have been working under, and it is radical, 
and 1 feel it still, but I would like to see it work out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, if jou laid a vote in the matter 
to-day, you would vote in favor of it? 

Mr. McDonald. I surely would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. llow about (lie rates? Are the rates a serious 
burden upon your industry? 

Mr. McDonald. No; they are no burden at all, because we figure it as an 
overhead expense. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are the present rates any serious burden upon the 
industry ns compared with the old rates? 

Mr. McDonald. No; I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons lias a question. 

Commissioner Commons. You spoke about the labor bureau, is Hint an em¬ 
ployment bureau? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you get your help through that bureau? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, if a man comes into our shop and we want to litre him, 
we hire him. But, as a rule, we phone down and ask for a bench man or car¬ 
penter or whatever we want. 

Commissioner Commons. How many companies are in that association? 

Mr. McDonald. I really could not say. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know about bow many employees they have? 

Mr. McDonald. I could not tell you that. 1 haven't got any statilies what- 
ever. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, do you send in a daily or weekly report of all 
the men you hire? 

Mr. McDonald. We send none; no reports. 

Commissioner Commons. You don’t? 

Mr. McDonald. None whatever. We pay the fees, pay for the maintenance, 
divide it up between the membership at so much per month, if it is $."> or $7 or 
$4, we pay our prorata. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they keep a list of skilled workmen? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir; the men apply there and there is a waiting list. 
And If I want a man then the secretary will see wlmt I want, a planer man 
or sticker man or sender man, he will run down the list for me, and there 
may be one or two men who have worked for me before. And I will say, “ Send 
me John Smith, he worked for me before. I understand him. He knows my 
shop." 
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Commissioner (Commons. If lie fumes tj you, then do you report buck whether 
or not you employed him? * * 

Mr. McDonald. No; not necessarily. 

Commissioner Cojisions. Don’t they keep, n record of where the men nre ut 
work ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, the secretary goes around, I think, once in u while, 
yet I seldom see him. I think the secretary, Mr. Flaunagan, figures on visit¬ 
ing every shop once a week, aud that kind of keeps hiiu in touch with the men 
and where they are employed. 

Commissioner Commons. When was this office established? 

Mr. McDonald. I believe that is the first labor bureau of its kind in the oily. 

Commissioner Commons. When was the association first organized? 

Mr. McDonald, 10012 or 1903. 

Commissioner Commons. Was the office created after that? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Did it grow out of the strike? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. It was an effort to organize the mill owners to 
defeat tlie organizations and unions? 

Mr. McDonald. Not necessarily; no. To protect ourselves. 

Commissioner Commons. To protect yourselves against the unions? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Agitators? 

Mr. McDonald. Protect ourselves from labor disputes and so we would have 
some central place where we could get our labor and where flic nonunion man 
could go in order to make application aud where we could find him. 

Commissioner Commons. You haven't found it necessary in recent years to 
carry it on- 

Mr. McDonald. Why. yes; we have carried it on continuously. 

Commissioner Commons (continuing). In the same way you did in the start? 

Mr. McDonald, .lust along the original lines. We have never varied a 
particle. 

Commissioner Garreilson. Do jou get any union men through that agency? 

Mr. McDonald. Why, yes. 

Commissioner Gakretkox. Does the agency itself discriminate against them? 

Mr. McDonald. Not a hit 

Commissioner Uarbetnon. Is the attitude that you have personally expressed, 
the attitude of your association? 

Mr. McDonald. Without any exception. I don’t know a man that I have 
ever heard say anything against or discriminate or have any complaint against 
the union man because our relations with the men are very pleasant, hotH 
union and nonunion. We have no trouble. 

Commissioner G \rketson. Then, you are true, open-shop men instead of non¬ 
union shop? 

Mr. McDonald. We are open simp, absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. What do the men do in your employ who get $5 a day? 

Mr. McDonald. Foremen. 

Chairman Walsh. And $4.50? 

Mr. McDonald. Assistant foremen. 

Chairman Walsh. And $45 

Mr. McDonald. Bench men and mechanics. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 have had some questions submitted to me to ask you 
in addition. Did you ever have a man in your employ that you asked to give 
up his union card? 

Mr. McDonald. I may have. If I have there was some good reason. I may 
have possibly. It must he a good while ago, though. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall any instance at tills time? 

Mr. McDonald. I can’t; but it is not an impossibility at ail that such a thing 
lias occurred. 

Chairman Walsh. But you don’t recall such a circumstance at this time? 

Mr. McDonald. I can’t recall it; uo. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the mill owners any agreement not to hire each 
other’s men? 

Mr. McDonald. No ; not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. How many union men have you In your employ’ 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I don’t go Into that. I feel very timid in asking a man 
what his union affiliations are. It is just as much as asking him wtaat his 
religious affiliations are. 
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Chairman Walsh. You couldn’t state that. How many union men are in 
your employ In all-of the trade? * 

Mr. McDonald. I couldn’t say. I wouldn’t ask a man whether he belongs 
to the union or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is this labor bureau you have spoken of the labor bureau 
of southern California mill owners? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I have been handed an application here that I would 
like to call your attention to and ask you whether or not that is an appli¬ 
cation of that association [handing paper in the witness]? 

Mr. McDonald. I will he candid and tell you, Mr. Walsh, I never seen one 
before. Evidently that is theirs, but we don’t use them al till. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you know whether or not it is the rule of the limn 
who actually employs the men to have them sign a statement of tiiat kind? 

Mr. McDonald. No, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether he does in' not ? 

Mr. McDonaid. No. If it lias ever been done it lias nof been done for years. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever see one of those before? 

Mr. McDonald. Never. The first time t e\or seen them. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You note what it says on there? 

Mr. McDonald. No; 1 didn't. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, it says, “Are you now’’—this is apparently to he 
signed by the applicant. It says, “Are you now a member of any union or 
labor organization?” with a blank for tilling out. 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh (reading) : 

"11. Will you agree if employed liy an association mill to remain a non¬ 
union mechanic or workman? 

“12. I hereby authorize the company I am working for and Us pincers and 
the officers of any other company, person, or firm by which I have been here¬ 
tofore employed, to answer any and all inquiries as to my conduct and quali¬ 
fications while in such service, and, so far as they may know, the cause of 
my leaving the same.” 

1 suppose tiiat is wlmt they wanted to know. 

Mr. McDonald. I presume that was in effect at one time when we first 
Started up, but I will he candid to tell you 1 never Siam any tiling like that 
before, The secretary may have had them ami may have used them, hut 1 
don't know it. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge, they are not being used now? 

Mr. McDonald. No, no: absolutely not. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that is all. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I want to ask a question or two. 

Chairman Walsh. Wait one minute. Mr. O'Connell lias some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 am interested in this home-owning proposition. 
I understood you, from the document you had prepared, to say that about 
75 per cent- 

Chairman Walsh. No. Sixty-five per cent. 

Mr. McDonald. Sixty-five. 

Chairman Walsh. Owned their own homes and all lull 11 per cent have been 
fully paid for and have a deed. The other 11 are stiil paying. That is his 
testimony. 

Commissioner O’Connell. \ r ou further intimated that tiiat proportion would 
be—you believed prevailed generally. 

Mr. McDonald. No; I didn’t. I said if. 

Chairman Walsh. He said if it prevailed it was a tine condition.. 

Mr. McDonald. I said if this Is a fair average. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you made a personal investigation of that? 

Mr. McDonald. I have personally myself. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many of your employees are paying for their 
homes? 

Mr. McDonald. Eleven. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Out of how many? 

Mr. McDonald. Eleven—we now have 70 on our pay roll. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the balance own tlielr homes outright? 

Mr. McDonald. No, no. 

Chairman Walsh. Sixty-five per cent own their own homes. 
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.Ur. McDonald. Sixty-five per cent of TO employees own their own homes, 
and I think that percentage' would prevail at our maximum working capacity 
because the men we use are old men thnt come back and forth witli us when¬ 
ever we have got anything, men we have known for years. 

Chairman Wai.su. Anything else? That is all; thank youj Sir. McDonald. 

M!’. Timmons. 

TESTIMONY OF MS. J. E. TIMMONS. 

Chairman Wat.bh. Tour name, please? 

Mr. Timmons. .1. E. Timmons. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please pilch your voice high. We have got used 
to some of the orators we had on the stand yesterday. You look as though 
you can. 

Mr. Timmons. I will. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name? 

Mr. Timmons. Timmons; .1. K. Timmons. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Timmons. 210 East Twenty-third Street. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Timmons. I work on the local labor paper. 

Chairman Walsh. You are editor of it, are you? 

Mr. Timmons. Well, I write the labor news, and solicit some for it. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'es. Now, were you a mechanic before you went into 
that business? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your trade? 

Mr. Timmons. Ilousesniith. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any connection with the Central Labor Council? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What—I will ask jou wind you mean by liousesmith? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, tilting- 

Chairman Walsh. Iron work? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes; on Iron work on buildings, iron and brass work; that 
is it. 

Chairman Walsh. What position do you hold in the Central Labor Council? 

Mr. Timmons. President. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long have you boon president? 

Mr. Timmons. Since last June. 

Chairman Wai.su. 1 wish you would state now alt of the official positions, if 
any, which you have held in labor organizations. 

Mr. Timmons. Why, previous to becoming president of the Central Labor 
Council I was organizer for the International Association of Iron Workers for 
about a year and it half, and previous to that I was manager of the Labor 
Temple Association, and previous to that I was secretary of the building trades 
council, and previous to that I was business agent for the ironworkers’ union 
and secretary of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I ask you how long you had lived ill Los Angeles? 

Mr. Timmons. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived here? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, oil and on 1 have been here for about 10 years. 

Kfhairman Walsh. Have you called this your home for 10 years? 

Mr. Timmons. Well, I have been a good deal away—for about seven years 
it has been my home. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time did you follow your calling ns a 
liousesmith? 

Mr. Timmons. For several years; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For several years, and where did you live jnst prior to 
coming to Los Angeles? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, I didn’t live very long In any particular place, but I 
worked in the Hawaiian Islands, in Honolulu, for two years before coming to 
Los Angeles. Before that I worked In various places. 

Chairman Walsh. Principally where ynve you worked lit the United States? 

Mr. Timmons. Not very much in the United States; I worked in Canada. I 
worked in Seattle and in Sati Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. In Seattle and San Francisco? 
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Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh., Now, I am going to limit you for the purpose of not dupll- 
enting. I am going to limit you to the structural ironworkers. To what extent 
is that trade organized in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Timm.ons. OJi, I should say about 2.1 per cent of (lie men. 

Chairman Walsh. About 25 per cent? 

Mr. Timmons. I would say that we have hero a combination of the structural 
and ornamental ironworkers. We are all in the one organization. 

Chairman Walsh. And what are the relations of those men with their em¬ 
ployers? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, friendly. 

Chairman Walsii. I would like you to give the wages and hours of labor in 
*tjiat department of the building trades in Los Angeles as compared with the 
union scale and hours of oilier cities on the coast, including San Francisco. 

Mr. Timmons. I 11 Sun Francisco the scale for structural-iron workers is $0.50, 
and for ornamental-iron workers on the outside is the same. The inside orna¬ 
mental-iron workers 1 am not positive about; I think they have had a raise 
since my latest information, but I think they get in the shops $5; in Seattle 
they get $0; in Los Angeles the union scale is $1; U 10 nonunion man gets any¬ 
where from $2 to $5; possibly a few get three and a quarter—a very few, 
though; and in the union, like San Francisco and Seattle and I’orllaud, tiiey 
work eight hours a day, but in the nonunion simp, as in I,os Angeles, they work 
nine hours. The structural-iron workers and ornamental in the nonunion shop 
are the only people working nine hours on buildings. All the other trades have 
eight hours. The Steel Trust seems to reach out hero and make a little differ¬ 
ence for the poor ironworker. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wisli you would state the facts as they have come to 
your"'observation. Mr. Timmons, with reference to the relative quantity and 
quality of work clone on the nonunion or open-shop conditions and under union 
conditions. You have heard the line of discussion, and ol’ course you are 
familiar with it, anyway. 

Mr. Timmons. Yes; hut I am not personally in a very good position to, be¬ 
cause I don’t know exactly what the nonunion worker—so much what they do 
here; that is, what they produce. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Then if you are not familiar, I will not ask you lo do it 
Ilut state whether or not it is a fact that anion workers ill that trade limit 
production or make operations more expensive? 1 

Mr. Timmons. No, sir; our men take a pride in giving good work and in giv¬ 
ing tiie proper amount of work. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of any organized or unorganized action on 
(lie part of employees in your trade to work slower than their ability would 
permit them, perhaps? 

Mr. Timmons. No. In our trade we haven’t got the standard because it docs 
not permit of piecework, except in the matter of driving rivets. 'They might 
take tiie rivet work on structural work by piecework. However, our organiza¬ 
tion docs not permit of that; hut as a rule our organization encourages effi¬ 
cient work and plenty of it; and any work Unit lias been done here, I am 
sure Unit the union work will compare more than favorably with tiie non¬ 
union work. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Timmons, I desire not to duplicate, if possible, and 
1 think the commission inis laid 11 very ample explanation from your stand¬ 
point, the standpoint of the workers, as to the extent in which the trades ar$. 
organized and those general conditions. 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. However, if there are any fads within your knowledge 
or observation that you would like to mention, that you think would instruct 
us or help us along with our work, I would be very glad if you would do it at 
this time. 

Mr. Timmons. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that I haven’t been privileged to 
attend the hearings here, hut I have been in and out of the hall during the 
hearings, and what has struck me as rather peculiar is the testimony of men 
whom we know are absolutely and unalterably opposed to the open shop—In 
other words, opposed to using union men in any way, shape, or form, and 
going to any necessary expense to prevent the use of union men—testifying that 
they believe in the open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, it xvill be perfectly proper for you to submit 
any facts that might contradict uny statement here; of course, without char- 
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notorizing tlie motives of tlie witness or characterizing the witness himself la 
any way, but any fact tlmt you have we would be glad to hear now. 

Mr. Timmons. I would state that when organizing for the ironworkers I have 
talked ns was my duty to men working for the linker Iron Works, tlie Llewellyn 
Iron Works, and for the Union Iron Works, and’for the different ornamental 
firms here; and I have also endeavored to have outside firms who were friendly 
to labor, fair to labor, come into Los Angeles and endeavor to get contracts; and 
I found that whenever a man working for any of the local firms would sigidfy 
any Intention of joining our organization, or would come down to a meeting in 
the Labor Temple, or where\er 1 invited him to come to, to hear about the bene¬ 
fits that our organization line! to offer him, or anything that we wanted to offer 
him, I found that the next morning he was invariably discharged from tlie job 
and told that no union men wore wanted around that building or around that 1 
job, and that lie was known to be at the Labor Temple the previous evening anil 
lie must not think they were going to tolerate such things. 

Chairman W.vi.sh. You say you had such Instances at tlie linker Iron Works, 
the Llewellyn Iron Works, and the Union Iron Works? 

Mr. Timmons. Not so much at the Union Iron Works, allhough I dealth with 
the superintendent for the Union Iron Works, I dealt with him at one time 
previous to his becoming a superintendent, and after lie became tlie superin¬ 
tendent I talked to ldm and I asked him about the possibility of having a 
friendly agreement with the Union Iron Works, and lie told me it was not 
possible, that there was a blacklist that existed in Los Angeles, and the man 
that was known to belong to tlie ironworkers' organization could not work for 
any of the (inns here. 

Chairman Wai.su. Have you any facts that you desire lo submit with refer¬ 
ence to any oilier concern V 

Mr. Timmons. Well, except as I lane said in a general way that those men 
who came for instance off the .fevne Building when it was being constructed 
here and off the Bullock Building, the men told me they wanted to get in our 
organization, said they were not getting wages enough to live on, tlie condi¬ 
tions and wages were such Unit they could not live, that they were only getting 
$1.75 to $2 a day. And on the Hall of Records here men working for the 
Llewellyn Iron Works, while the State law provided that all buildings being 
erected by any division or subdivision of the State should he eight-hour work, 
they compelled them to work 10 hours until such time ns ve appealed to the 
attorney general of the State. And then they compelled them to work eight 
hours, and drove wagons up to the building and took them away when the 
eight-hour day was completed and hauled them down to tlie rear of tlm 
Huntington Building and worked them on the viaduct, there the extra two 
hours, and took some of them hack to the shop, and some of them assured me 
they worked at tlie shop on the steel to lie used in Ihe Hall of Records. And 
they were getting $1.75 to $2.25 a day to go up and drive rivets on the tops of 
those buildings; and they told me they absolutely could not live on it. They 
wanted to join tlie organization, hut did not dare because they said they were 
afraid they would lie blacklisted- 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do any of the Los Angeles shops, or erectors, belong to 
the National Erectors’ Association? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, I can’t say positively. I understand the Baker Iron 
Works are tlie agents for the American Bridge Co. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And the American Bridge Co. is what? 

.Mr. Timmons. Is certainly tlie leading member of tlie National Erectors’ As¬ 
sociation. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Did you make official report of Los Angeles conditions to 
the Bridgemen’s Magazine? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you produce the copies containing your reports? 

Mr. Timmons. I am not positive that I can. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well. If you can, will you do so? 

Air. Timmons. If I can I will certainly be glad to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Let ns know, say, before to-morrow at noon whether or 
not you can do that. 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

(Article entitled “ Report to convention of Iron workers, October, 1911," from 
the Brldgemcn’s Magazine, was later submitted ill printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Would you like to ask some questions, Mr. Welnstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask jyu some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Lfo you devote all your time, Mr. Timmons, to 
your duties as president of the Central Labor Council? 

Mr. Timmons. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You work at your trade? 

Mr. Timmons. I work on the labor paper; on the local ialmr ptiper. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oh, yes. You said that you were u housesmith. 

Mr. Timmons. I am by trade; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He said that that was his trade to begin with. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Among the other things that this commis¬ 
sion is inquiring into, Mr. Timmons, is that of violence in connection with labor 
troubles. Will you please tell us wbat is the attitude of the Los Angeles Cen¬ 
tral Labor Council in the matter of violence in labor disputes? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, the attitude of the Los Angeles Labor Council is in favor 
of education and not violence. We absolutely condemn violence. We don’t 
think anything can be gained by violence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the council as a council is opposed to re¬ 
sorting to violence in labor disputes? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Opposed to Having (he strikers, for example, as¬ 
sault tlie nonunion men? 

Mr. Timmons. Also ail the time; yes, sir. We always countenance peace. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Testimony was brought out here yesterday, Mr. 
Timmons, that there had been violence in some labor dispute here in Los 
Angeles, and that union men were arrested, tried, and convicted. What was 
the attitude of the council in those eases? 

Mr. Timmons. Might I ask. Mr. Weinstock? 

Commissioner YVetnstock. \ T es. 

Mr. Timmons. Was there any testimony to show flic percentage of con¬ 
victed men and arrested? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Ttie testimony was that it was extremely slight; 
very few. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think (lie testimony brought out the fact that 
there were two union men who were tried, arrested and tried, and convicted 
and sentenced and served their term. 

Chairman Walsh. There were more than that that he referred to. We 
can’t compare the testimony. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No. 

Chairman Walsh. If we did these witnesses could not possibly finish. 

Commissioner. Weinstock. There were several cases, just a few. where union 
men were tried and convicted and served their terms. Wlmt was the attitude 
of the council in those cases? 

Mr. Timmons. Why, the attitude of the council was to take any of the mem¬ 
bers of organized labor that was arrested and see that he got a fair deal. We 
could not succeed in doing it all the time because of the local conditions. We 
tried to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, for your Information and for tlie pur¬ 
pose of tills commission being aide to compare the attitude of organized labor 
here with the attitude of organized labor elsewhere, I may say that at a re¬ 
cent hearing in Philadelphia the secretary of tlie garment makers’ association 
in testifying before this commission made this statement. There bad been 
violence in a strike of the garment workers. Two men, two union men, were 
arrested, tried, convicted; that an appeal was made to the higher courts, ami 
the secretary testified that it was tlie intention of bis organization that If the 
verdict was sustained by the higher court, and the men found guilty in the 
court of highest resort, that they would lie expelled from tin; union for having 
resorted to violence in union troubles. What lias lieen tlie attitude of the Los 
Angeles Council in that respect; were the men that were convicted—are they 
in good standing, in your opinion; do they continue to hold official positions, if 
they were officials in tlie first place? 

Mr. Timmons. I don’t think that there were any officials convicted except one 
or two, and they were not expelled, and they hold high positions of honor in 
our organization to-day from the fact that we know that they were not guilty, 
und we have absolute proof of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, despite their convictions they still retain 
their same positions? 
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Mr. Timmons. Yes, fS4:. There is just one that I ran remember of, perhaps 
two—there was very few convictions notwithstanding the fact that the 
M. and M.- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you have said- 

Chairman Walsh. Notwithstanding wlmt? 

Mr. Timmons. Notwithstanding the M. and M. 1ms testified through their 
secretary that they lmd the power to call upon the authorities without even 
going to the mayor to get special deputies to arrest men any time they wanted 
to at their direction. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You made the statement that the labor council Is 
opposed to violence in labor disputes. 

Mr. Timmons. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is opposed to union men resorting to violence to 
gain their ends? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. lmw has the labor council demonstrated that 
they are opposed to violence? Wlmt have they done to show the public that 
they really mean what they say? 

Mr. Timmons. Well, I think tlie council lias done everything it was possible 
for it to do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For example what? 

Mr. Timmons. I think there was one particular case when the McNamara 
case came up here and when practically every member of organized labor had 
an absolute conviction that the men were innocent; that they were kidnaped; 
that they were hastened to Los Angeles because of the fact that it was a good 
place to get them into; and that they were absolutely innocent of the crime; 
and I think that was the unanimous conviction amongst labor men. I am 
satisfied it was; I think there is no dispute about that, and if there should tie 
11 thing as an incident that would arouse indignation, that would lie one. And 
I know tlmt at that time the Central Labor Council's officers In the meetings 
they had—a strike was on at. that time—cautioned all the members to be very 
careful and not do anything that would even have a semblance of interfering 
with the processes of the law or violence. We have written, we have pub¬ 
lished statements. I don’t know whether I can get them or not, but I know 
they have been made. I am satisfied they have been reprinted in the daily 
papers, where we stated—I think, I know my own statements were quoted In 
the newspapers, stating that those eases would he tried in the courts and not on 
the streets or in the newspapers or in the labor temple, anil countenancing 
absolute peace and attending to our daily duties and let the law take its course. 
I think that that probably could show the attitude of the centra) council as well 
as anything else. 

Another time, right following (lie unfortunate Times disaster down here, 
we had a parade that we had our hearts set on. The State federation of labor 
was holding its convention here, and we had a parade planned for that. Feel¬ 
ing that perhaps (he sentiment was a little strong and that there was a pos¬ 
sibility of creating a little disorder or anything of the kind, we called our 
parade off, went to the authorities and returned our permit, told them that wo 
would not hold the parade, that it might disturb the peace of the city a little. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 don’t think it is disputed, Mr. Timmons, by any 
one, that the labor councils officially advocate peace and order and law, the 
observance of law and order. I don’t, remember reading anywhere in the 
world that anybody, even the bitterest enemies of organized labor, have charged 
that organized labor officially preaches violence; hut it is contended that de¬ 
spite tile preachments of the observance of law and order yet union men do 
resort to violence and that no action is taken on the part of organized labor to 
bring those men to Justice or to show their disapproval of violence, l>y retaining 
them in membership and in their official positions, Now, that is the point 
upon which you could give evidence that would be of value. If you can show 
Unit in addition to the preaching of law and order, that they punish the viola¬ 
tors of law and order, it would he of much value. 

Mr. Timmons. I might state that I am satisfied if it could be shown that 
any member of our organization over whom we have control was a lawbreaker, 
interfered with the liberties or rights of any other person, I am sure that we 
would help the authorities to prosecute him, and I am sure that we will expel 
them from our organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you cite any instance here or elsewhere 
where that lias been done? 
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Mr. Timmons. No. I think that in Los Angeles we liaVfe hml a great many 
strikes here, and I think there is no evidence of violence, no instances of vio¬ 
lence in Los Angeles except little street scraps or something like that. I don't 
think there is any evidence of violence in Los Angeles. I don’t think the eonrt 
records can show it except in the one or two cases that I mentioned, and in one 
of the cases where the only member we had sent to tiro penitentiary the 
prosecuting attorney stated to me, and stated to the attorneys for the defense, 
that he didn’t consider it was necessary to make an argument to the jury, because 
our case had been proved and the man was not guilty, and lie assisted in getting 
him paroled afterwards because he said lie could not do otherwise. But the 
jury convicted him just the same. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sii, Mr. Gnrretson would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Gabketson, IIow arc juries selected ia l.os Angelos or in 
California? 

Mr. Timmons. X don’t believe I am competent to answer. I understand there 
is two different systems, one for I lie superior court and one for the police court; 
and in the police court I understand (lie police judges select tile Juries. In the 
superior court, I think, it is supposed to lie a system of taking so many names 
from out of tile tax roll of the county. There is a property qualification. 

Commissioner Gahuktson. There is a property qualification in California. A 
man without property, no mailer a lad his mental attainments or moral attain¬ 
ments, can not lie a juror in California? 

Mr. Timmons. No, sir; not in California. 

Commissioner Gabbeison. Has the practice in your law marls during labor 
disturbances been of the character that lui\e led laboring men to accept the 
verdicts of the courts as statements of fact ? 

Mr. Timmons. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakiu/iso.n. In regard In the guilt or innocence of a man in nil 
industrial trouble? 

Mr. Timmons. No, sir; they have not. 

Commissioner Gahheison. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. You said about 25 per cent arc now organized in the 
structural ironworkers? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Wind lias been the history of the organization In 
this town? What is the largest per cent you ever have had? 

Mr. Timmons. I guess we are largest now. 

Commissioner Commons. You have never had more than 25 per cent? 

Mr. Timmons. I would say that possibly at one time we had 25 per cent 
when there was a great many less men working at ttie business here, but I 
don’t think we ever laid more than 25 per cent organized, because of the fact 
that the local firms through the M. and M. organization have a fence built 
around Los Angeles, and tiiey won't let an outside Arm come in here. In one 
or two instances outside firms came in and they drove them out again. 

Commissioner Commons. What strikes have you laid here? 

Mr. Timmons. I was here in 19011 when there was a strike on. 

Commissioner Commons. That was one of the strikes of the structural iron¬ 
workers? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the next one? 

Mr. Timmons, dune 1, 1910. 

Commissioner Commons. You had two strikes? 

Mr. Timmons, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. In what branch of the trade are these union men 
employed? Are they ornamental workers or inside or structural workers? 

Mr. Timmons. The union men are principally employed on vault work 
and ornamental Ironwork, although there are a few structural men here. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you call that the skilled part of the work? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir, most skilled. 

Commissioner Commons. You are employed only on skilled work? 

Mr. Timmons. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What class of training is necessary to teach a man 
to do the work on a skyscraper? Ilow long does it take him to learn the 
trade? 
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Mr. Timmons. Itc depends n good deal on his ability to learn. There is 
not so inurli mechanical ability to it. It requires probably three or four months 
to learn to heat rivets or drive rivets and the balance is to become accus¬ 
tomed to going up high and not falling off. 

Commissioner Commons. You said wages ran from $1.75 to what—$3? 

Mr. Timmons. I said at the time our strike was called in 1910, if I remember 
right, the wages ran from $1.75—I think now there are probably some men 
on nonunion work getting as low us $3, and it runs from that to—well, I 
would say $3 is about, the maximum for workers, not straw bosses or foremen. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, a man would start at $3 and get up as 
high as $3? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What lias it been in past years? 

Mr. Timmons. In 1903, when the strike was called here, it was as high as $3,50 
per day. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the lowest paid? 

Mr. Timmons. Well, for good men I think from $3 to $3.50 a day was paid. 

Commissioner Commons. Am against $3 now? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir; wages have gone down because of tlie nonunion 
conditions, and file cost of living inis gone up very malerially. 

Commissioner Commons. Hut in no case lias unionism lieen able to iiillucnce 
the wages? 

Mr. Timmons. Not in tills city among the big contractors. 

Commissioner Commons. But they do influence it in vault work, and more 
skilled work? 

Mr. Timmons. If you will allow me, I will make a statement on flint. 

Commissioner Commons. Sure. 

Mr. Timmons. You have noticed we have several large buildings here. 
Most of those large buildings are owned by bunkers and syndicates of hankers 
and members of the M. and M. They prefer the open shop. They tell the little 
fellows that if you build a building that any old kind of a man is good enough 
for you. But every piece of important work, every piece of nutrblework, every 
piece of bronze work, every piece of fault work done in their buildings is done 
by union men, because they can't get it done by nonunion men. The bank 
at llii' corner of Fifth and Spring Streets, owned by ,1. F. Kurt us i and associates, 
every piece of bronze work there, and all the decorating—they sent to Chicago 
to get union men to come and do the decorating—was done by union men. 
The vaults in the Los Angeles Savings Bank and the ornamental work and 
bronze work in the Farmers & Merchants Bank—I put that in myself, and 
] worked at the Fourth and Springs Streets Imuk—and the work on all those 
large banks, and ill all those tine large buildings, tile fine work, the good 
mechincal work, is done by union men. 

Commissioner Commons. Practically, then, your organization, so far as you 
have any strength, is limited to that class of work? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir; except some of the municipal work in tile harbor 
that we have our men on. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that work done h.v a contractor or h,v the city? 

Mr. Timmons. By a contractor. 

Commissioner Commons. IIow do you manage to get them on there? 

Mr. Timmons. An Eastern construction company that hires union men 
got the contract. They had to get a foreign contractor to come and do that 
work. 

Commissioner Commons. Was there a stipulation for union men? 

Mr. Timmons. No, sir; they hire onion men. They pay $3 a day more in 
New York than they do here. 

Commissioner Commons. Four dollars was the scale for the ornamental 
and vault work at ttiat time? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they imy more? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, sir; some of our men get more than the scale. Not most 
of them, I don't say that; hut most of our ornamental and vault men get 
more than the scale, but not on structural work. A few of them may get more. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. Cali Mr. Gore. 
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TESTIMONY OF MB. C. H. GORE; 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please. 

Mr. Gore. C. R. Gore. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Gore. 1347 Olive Street is my residence. 

Chairman Walsh. Your business address? 

Mr. Gobe. 540 Maple Avenue. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business? 

Mr. Gore. Business agent, carpenters' district council. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you held that position? 

Mr. Gore. About three years and eight months. 

Chairman Walsh, l’rior to that, what did you do? 

Mr. Gobe. Worked at the carpenter trade. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the only official position ,\ou have held with organ¬ 
ized labor; if not, what otlieial positions hate you had? 

Mr. Gore. In this city? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gore. I have been member of (be executive Issu'd of the building trades' 
council and delegate to the building trades' couikU and delegate to the car¬ 
penters’ district council. That is about all. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Gore. Aland five years and a half. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you live before you came here? 

Mr. Gore. San Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you live in San Francisco? 

Mr. Gore. About two and one-half or three years. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to flint, where did you live? 

Mr. Gore. St. Louis, Mo. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you live in St. Louis? 

Mr. Gore. About eight years. 

Chairman Walsh. There have been some questions submitted to you. Mr. 
Gore, and, of course, we don't want to duplicate anything that Messrs. Grow 
and Buzzell and Barker have covered. Have you beard their testimony? 

Mr. Gobe. Yes, sir. I have heard Mr. Crow 's testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Barker particularly- 

Mr. Gore. Part of Mr. Barker’s also. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the general questions, we don't care to duplicate 
them unless you observed some mistake in the testimony of Mr. Barker. As to 
the extent to which the building trades are organized and the wages and hours 
in the building trades, and so on, is there anything you want to add to what 
Mr. Barker said about that? 

Mr. Gore. Well, if I may bo permitted I will lie as short and brief as I pos¬ 
sibly can. 

Chairman Walsh. You have a statement there pretty well? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. We will let you go ahead in your own way and 
keep up that tone of voice. 

Mr. Gore. I want to state when I ramp to this city about five and a half 
years ago, why, I never heard anything about an open simp or 1 never knew 
what it was. and I don’t know that I would really know what the definition 
of the open shop is from the employers’ standpoint of view, but nevertheless 1 
came to tills city and worked for $3.50 a day one week. The wage didn’t suit 
me and when Saturday night came I thought I would quit and (he boss said he 
would give me 50 cents a day more if I would stay, and I stayed. I never 
worked for any less than that. I worked with nonunion men just four days. 
I don't work with them any more now or at any other time. 

After coming here, I have never seen any more unfriendly feeling or rela¬ 
tions existing between employer and employee than we have in the city of 
Los Angeles. I soon found out just what the relation nnd situation and feel¬ 
ing was between employer and employee. It didn’t take me long to find out 
after taking the matter up with labor organizations and also taking the 
matter up with business men and contractors and discussing it with others, 
ns the ease might be. I want to go into detail a little, particularly in regard 
to the strike of the carpenters on May 1, 1011. The carpenters made a demand 
for $3.50 to $4 per day. Notification was sent to the contractors, and there 
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was only one Instance' that reully this notification was answered by tbe em¬ 
ployers of the city of Isis Angeles. On the other hand. It was answered ver¬ 
bally, and In many eases and instances there was a committee appointed to 
visit the various contractors and take the matter up with them verbally, and 
some of them said they were willing to pay the increase, while others stated 
they would leave it to the other fellow, and If the other fellow would pay It 
they would pay it. We also took the matter up with Mr. Hall, president of the 
builders’ association. He stated he did not have nothing to take up. No 
arbitration. Nothing to arbitrate in any shape, manner, or form. That as 
far ns he was concerned the question was a dead issue, and we let it go at 
that. 

The final outcome was there was a strike called by members of the or¬ 
ganization which lasted eleven weeks and then was declared off. We paid 
our men $7 a week strike pay, and the strike was declared off because we con¬ 
tended at the expiration of eleven weeks we had won our point, us far as 
tile increase was concerned. That is all that was asked for, an increase of 50 
cents a day. I will state that at that particular time also some of the contrac¬ 
tors said—they told us they were ready and willing to go on and adjust the 
matter and Increase the wage, but there were powers that be that controlled 
them and they could not act independently as individuals and be allowed to 
exist in the city of Los Angeles. And that is the common rumor and common 
talk, and it can be easily proven. I will state that Mr. Hall was president of 
tiie builders’ association, and he saw fit to lay off men on his job on a day prior 
to the increase. Also Mr. McNeil, who was conducting a job on tiie corner of 
Second and Broadway, laid ids men off a day ahead of time. 

I also want to state, while it lias been culled to the attention of tiie commis¬ 
sion, tiie claim in regard to tiie Inefficiency of the union men—I want to state 
that Mr. McNeil employed men and bought them saws and hammers and hatch¬ 
ets, and also employed men that could nut command $2 at any time or place. 
1 will go into details a little bit also. I will state that Mr. Kubeek had a job 
at that particular time also. He wasn’t doing much at that particular job, but 
also later signed up a contract with Anheuser-Busch for a job on Main Street. 
We took up tbe matter with him, anil the matter was adjusted satisfactorily, 
and lie employed our men. lie would have naturally, but lie was compelled to 
iiiiploy them, whether lie wanted to or not, or forfeit tiie contract. He did em¬ 
ploy them, arid also on the car burn out Eagle Itock way. Tiie relations wero 
friendly and went along on that line. 

In rgard to the different contractors: Tiie Examiner job hasn't been men- 
fioned here, but I would mention it in tiie various jobs in this oily as to tbe in¬ 
efficiency of tiie nonunion men. That job started out to be nonunion. The mut¬ 
ter was taken up by myself and another gentleman, and we went to llie job and 
the mutter was adjusted satisfactorily after being there three-quarters of an 
hour. Three nonunion men were allowed to make applications to join the union. 
We didn’t want tiie others. There were some tilings hanging over against them. 
"We contended they should not become members. There was a call sent in for 
25 men. ’There was a rumor went around that these men were inefficient. I 
want to state I have the evidence in my pocket by receipts paid to men that 
were sent down that bad been employed by (lie Alta I'lnnlng Mill Co. that they 
were paid $2 to $2.25 per day, and they sent these men down there and asked 
that they be allowed to join the organization, ns there wns a scarcity of men 
and they wanted them. I refused to allow them to go to work and protected 
tiie organization I represented from an inefficient point of view. The job was 
straightened out satisfactorily, and our men worked there. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Nimburg, the superintendent, asked tiie men to work below tiie scale. That is, 
lie asked them to work overtime for straight time, and those who wouldn’t work, 
some of them, were laid off when tiie first lay-off came. That is absolutely 
true. And I also want to state that since that time those fellows dropped out— 
dropped out of the union—those fellows that we termed “ good dogs,” they 
simply remained with the company and are with the company to-day, I think. 

Then I will state again in regard to tbe strike of the building trades’ council 
on June 12: It wasn't practically a strike, simply a demand we made in regard 
to recognizing certain conditions. At Uie start, if I am permitted I may say 
this: We felt there was too much unrest and discontent and ill feeling existing on 
the various jobs between the union and nonunion men, and the men simply 
brought that matter up in the various trades affiliated with the building trades’ 
council. It was not brought up by the so-called officers or the so-called business 
agents; it was u mutter that was presented by the members themselves, and the 
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building trades' council was compelled to recognize that fact and take action. 
They went out, and in the meantime that organization, the so-called building 
trades’ council, got on the job, and after the expiration of three weeks we con¬ 
tended our point was won, and so declared the proposition oillcially oil', and it 
has been going on so ever since. I want to state at that particular time we nlso 
had pickets out on the jobs. Everything we did was done openly and above 
board. Here is a little red card that we passed to every man if they wanted 
to take it. Some of them took it, and some of them didn’t. If they didn’t want 
to take it, all good and well. That is the way the strike was conducted. 

(The card referred to was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Goke. I also want to state in regard to the Kngstrum Co. I beard a state¬ 
ment made by Mr. Bryson in regard to the so-called wages. I got this officially 
from men we have sent to make application for jobs, that they pay idl the way 
from $2.50 to $3.50, and more $2.50 than $3. and I have gotten information in 
the last week that they have tried to get union men, knowing they were union 
men, for $3. They didn't try to get them as union men, but they said they would 
give them $3.50 a day. I want to state we work in harmony and in a friendly way 
with a great many contractors in this city here. There is no objection as far as 
their wages are concerned. They pay the money, but I find out they realize this, 
and have recognized this fact, that they get the competent mechanics from the or¬ 
ganization. I don’t want to be misunderstood, and I don’t say there is not some 
men outside of the organization that are not competent. There are some men in 
the city of Los Angeles that are competent who are outside of the organization. 
For reasons best, known to themselves they are outside of the organization. 
Some believe in steady work with little pay. In the big fixture works in this 
city our men have done the work, and also on the good office buildings in this 
city. 

Take, for instance, the job mentioned here yesterday, the armory build¬ 
ing, done by Mr. Frost, of San Francisco, and many big jobs in this city; also 
Senator Clark’s home was changed from nonunion men to union men, satisfactory 
to the general contractor from a contractor’s point of view. Also the Emmanuel 
Co., of San Francisco, doing the Meyer-Siegel job, and also the Washington 
Building, and many other jobs were done under union conditions in this city. 
There was no trouble in any manner, shape, or form. There was no business 
agent called on the job and never created any feeling of discontent, and I only 
went on the job when called, and that was very seldom. 

Ill regard to the nonunion men, I want to state as far as the wage is con¬ 
cerned, when a nonunion man is hired we have been told that they pay them 
what they think tiiev arc worth, and the wages that have been offered them was 
all the way from $2.50 to $4, but they never received the $4. There are more 
get $3 than $4. In no instance has an employer of nonunion men seen fit to 
value that man’s wages at the prevailing wage scale or union scale In the city 
of Los Angeles where lie has been employed, and I know lie was utile to hold 
up bis end of It and aide to demand the wage and get it, and I want to state 
further that as far as the hours are concerned, when it comes to that, they are 
compelled to work 9 or 10 or 11 hours. 

The statement was made here yesterday by Mr. Bryson, of the Engstrum Co. 
that in case of any concrete job to be poured they asked them to work. Of 
course they worked Sundays, but in no instance (bat I have ever known lmve 
they gotten only straight time for that work, at about $2.50 or $3.50 a day. 

That is about all. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. How many months in the year can carpenters work 
in tills locality? 

Mr. Gore. Well, I may say ns an illustration—the only way I can put it is 
this: Say, if there are a hundred jobs and a hundred men for the jobs that 
you can’t keep them working the year around. Possibly, ns far as the weather 
is concerned, you could keep them at work 11 months. Since being in this city 
of Los Angeles I have heard It mentioned many times tlmt a man can get 
steady work and work the year around- 

Commissioner Commons. Taking out the matter of whether lie can he hired 
steadily or not, If there is work, can lie work 11 months on the average in (ids 
locality? , , 

Mr. Gore. Well, I don’t know how to answer that unless I understand you 
to say as far us the climate-- 

Commissioner Commons. The weather? 
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Mr. Gore, I would say be would probably be able to work 10 months out 
of the year. 

Commissioner Commons. What are the months when he can not work? 

Mr. Gobk That would be the rainy months. 

Commissioner Commons. What months are they? 

Mr. Coke. Probably working—you take a par; of the month of January, or 
the latter part of December, January, and February and probably part of 
March. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that amount to about two months, then ? 

Mr. Gore. Well, I would say yes, sir; because it is not raining continually. 
That Is the way I would answer that. 

Commissioner Commons. So that he can get in on outside work about 111 
months in the year? 

Mr. Gore. Well, I should figure, yes, sir, between 9J and 10 months. I have 
worked that way myself. 

Commissioner Commons. Yon have worked about 10 months. What lias 
been your experience in other places In the East, about the number of months 
you ean get in ? 

Mr. Gore. Well, take in Chicago, or Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Omaha, 
and places I have worked, why, X figure generally probably about seven months 
out of the year, sometimes eight, depending on whether I worked outside or 
inside. Outside about seven months. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, they usually say they get about seven months? 

Mr. Gore. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And here the general impression is that they get 
about 10 months? 

Mr. Uoutc. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the carpenters’ scale in Chicago? 

Mr. Gore. Five dollars and twenty cents. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the scale here? 

Mr. Gore. Four dollars is the union scale. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose a carpenter does get work for 7 months 
in Chicago and could get work Id months here, lie would come out altout the 
same at the close of the year. I presume, wouldn't he? 

Mr. Gore. Well, the only way l can answer that is, since you suggest it, the 
working conditions here nre such that the employment lias not been sufficient 
for the amount of workmen here. Take it on the other hand, iiersonully I 
found 1 made more money in the city of Chicago at that rale of wage and the 
time I worked than I made in this city for the time I worked. 

Commissioner Commons. The time you worked, of course. Would you say 
that (he climate should lie taken into account when volt are comparing the 
Pacific coast with places like Chicago-and New York, where they only get about 
seven months? Would you say there should or should not be a lower scale of 
wages here for seasonal work like the building trades? 

Mr. Gore. Absolutely not. 

Commissioner Commons. Why not? 

Mr. Gore. For the simple reason that men are not as steadily employed here 
as they are back in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, and those places that I 
have enumerated. That is my personal e.xjiertence. 

Commissioner Commons. Why are they not? Is It on account of—it is not 
on account of the climate? They are more steadily employed here—more 
steadily, if the climate is taken into consideration? 

Mr. Gore. As I have stated, there is not work enough to go around. 

Commissioner Commons. Then your point is there are too many men here? 

Mr. Gore. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Commons. As compared with oilier places? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Then if there are too many men here, there ninst lie 
somp reason why there are too many men here as compared with some other 
places? 

Mr. Gore. All right; I will give you my reason. I didn’t want to give you 
my reason until you asked me for It. The reason is the advertising matter of 
all kinds that has been sent out front the city of Los Angeles, asking people 
to come to the land of golden sunshine, to California, and the city of I.os 
Angeles In particular. I know in my-own instance I was separated from the 
gold after 1 got here, and while there was a lot of sunshine, perhaps too much 
of it, I have never felt it was profitable to me. 
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Commissioner Commons. Is that the way you were brought here? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir; I aune here on my own accord. 

Commissioner Commons. This advertising— such advertising as has been ex¬ 
hibited was addressed more to middle-class people, retired people, who wanted 
to settle down and die or grow old. Hut what advertising is done in the Hast 
to bring wage earners here? 

Mr. Gore. Why, I have seen different circulars and seen the advertisements 
in the papers and magazines, and they were going on to state the conditions, 
and tliat as far as the climate was concerned and wages, that men were in 
demand, and that there was a high rate of wages. 

Commissioner Commons. Were those addressed to wage earners? Have you 
seen them addressed in the East to the wage earners? 

Mr. Gore. The postal cards in particular sent out hy the company were, I 
should say, addressed to the wage earners. 

Commissioner Commons. Not those submitted the other day. There was not 
anything there to lead the wage earner to think lie could get more wages here? 

Mr. Gore. There was some articles in the newspapers. 

Commissioner Commons, l’erlmps you could furnish something of the kind. 

Mr. Gore. Some extracts in the newspapers. 

Commissioner Commons. Something to show they were circularized to tiring 
wage earners. Did you notice any advertisement that showed a man could 
get more work in the year here—more mouths of work—on account of the 
climate? 

Mr. Gore. Yes. sir; absolutely. 

Commissioner Commons. They pul that up ns one of the talking points for 
wage earners? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir; and also that it was an open-shop town and a man was 
free to do its he fell like. 

Commissioner Commons. Any workman that came here, whether he belonged 
to the union or not, lie could liiul work? 

Mr. Gore. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That would tend to bring in nonunion men here? 

Mr. Gore. Why, I should contend so. In fact, I know this to be true, abso¬ 
lutely to be true." If I am permitted to put it that way, men that have dropped 
out of the organization, and particularly in the city of S't. Louis, Chicago. Cin¬ 
cinnati, and other places, they have come to the city of Los Angeles. There 
was no room for them there. Also the same thing applies to certain contrac¬ 
tors. They hail conditions that didn't ju-t exactly suit them back in those 
cities, and they came here, where they were free to do as they felt like. 

Commissioner Commons. Tliat is, men that have either been expelled or 
dropped in the East? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir; that is tile idea. 

Commissioner Commons. They came to Los Angeles? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You consider Hint is one of the reasons why so 
many nonunion men are here? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlmt proportion of D'tir trade do you consider 
organized? 

Air. Gore. Wlmt proportion of Hie carpenter's trade? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. About 50 per cent. It is hard to tell tliat. There are people 
coming and going here all the time, and the only way we would he aide to 
get a report correctly would be from the financial secretary of the men coming 
and going. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you any contractors you consider closed- 
shop or union contractors? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir; we have the so-called Brnnswiek-Bnlke people in this 
city. They employ inside and outside men. We have a national agreement 
with them and also ttie California Show Case Workers, u local concern. Also 
we have the Edwin A. Loaf Co., and there are other contractors in this city. 

■Commissioner Commons. Wlmt does tlie Leaf Co. do? 

Mr. Gore. Fixtures—bank, bar, and office fixtures. 

Commissioner Commons. None of these companies are actual builders, are 
they? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir. 
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Commissioner Commons. You have no contracts' or no union conditions with 
builders. These are evidently doing liigh-class work? 

Mr. (Jobe. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that the class of work your men are mainly 
engaged on, the union men, finishing work and high-class work? 

Mr. Goke. I have stated in regard to the contractors coming from other 
cities into tills city, also where union conditions ami relations prevail, we have 
contractors in (Ids city that also employ union men, recognize the scale, not 
as a general contractor—Hint is, in other words, not as a general contractor 
recognizes the trades affiliated with the building trades council; that is, all 
ol’ the branches of the business—but I am speaking from a carpenter’s stand¬ 
point and view. At the time we laid a contractor in tills city who recognized 
nothing only carpenters, while they recognized other trades also, some other 
trades as nonunion on that particular job. 

Commissioner Commons. Take the case of your men; they work with non¬ 
union carpenters? 

Mr. Goke. Yes, sir. 

1 Commissioner Commons. Do they get the scale? 

Mr. Goue. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Are they doing the same class of work that the 
nonunion men do? 

Mr. Goke. Why, I may answer that this way, that while we have our men— 
work with men on those jobs, on the better class of jobs, some nonunion men 
are also put on the belter class of work, and it pays alt the way from .fit to .$4 
i day; that is, union and nonunion, our people are not recognized by the 
employer on those particular jobs as union men. 

Commissioner Commons. There are uuiou men working for less than the 
scale? 

Mr. Gore. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Commons. You said .$3.50 to .$4. 

Mr. Gore. With regard to union and nonunion men working together on 
liaise jobs, I will say that nonunion men on this particular job that I have 
personal knowledge of got $3 to $4, where the union man only got $4, not $3. 

Commissioner Commons. For doing the same class of carpenter work on the 
same job; will they lie paid less? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir; they pay all the way from $2.23 up. 

Commissioner Commons. That is what 1 am asking. 

Mr. Goke. The union scale is $4. 

Commissioner Commons. 1 am asking about the class of work; do the ones 
that work, do tiiat class of carpenter work, the inferior class, get $2.50 to $3.50? 

Mr. Gore. Y r ou mean union or nonunion? 

Commissioner Commons. No; nonunion. 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir; depending altogether on the character of the work, 
whether it is concrete form work or whether common house work, such as 
training; that is, the generally termed work that belongs to the less-competent 
mechanic; they can get almost anybody to do that class of work. 

Commissioner Commons. The union men will not work on that class of work? 
work ? 

Mr. Gore. Not unless they get the wages. They are working on that class 
of work and getting $4 a day. 

Commissioner Commons. Getting $4 a day? 

Sir. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. But in (lie case of the nonunion man, then the men 
that are nonunion workers work on different classes of labor; that is, they 
are doing tins rough work you speak of? 

Mr. Gore. Y'es; in some instances they have done the same class of work 
for $3; men have got $4; one man $4 a day acts as kind of a leader, and the 
other ,$3 man he follows up; he is what is callet the common rough car¬ 
penter, very rough. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you had your men actually working more 
than eight hours a day? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Any union man working more than eight hours a 
day? 

Mr. Gore. Only on extra work, some extra work, and then they work ac¬ 
cording to their scale. 

Commissioner Commons. Whut is your rate for overtime? 


r 
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Mr. Gore. Time and a half. 

Commissioner Commons. They get paid time and a half? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What is your evidence, then, for saying that they 
work 9, 10, and 11 hours—carpenters here work 9, 10, and 11 hours? 

Mr. Gore. That applies on nonunion jobs. Why I stated that was—I believe 
you brought that up; I made a statement here a few moments ago regarding 
Mr. Bryson making n statement of working eight hours. I have known on 
that particular job of their working In many instances 9, 10, and 11 hours a 
day. I gathered this from the men themselves, that they were paid straight 
time, and tiiey have been asked to work for, say, an hour or two hours, and 
probably as regular daywork. 

Commissioner Commons. Nonunion men or union men? 

Mr. Gore. Nonunion men work. 

Commissioner Commons. Nine, ten, and eleven hours on this job? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Very often? 

Mr. Gore. Why, when they come to the office to make application to the 
organization they say it this way : “ That conditions are unbearable ’’; that they 
want to try and better their conditions, and have seen the error of their ways, 
and they want to join the organization to see if it wouldn't help them some. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you ever had more than 50 per cent of the 
trade organized? 

Mr. Gore. Yes; one time I figured probably 70 per cent. 

Commissioner Commons. At what time was that? 

Mr. Gore. About five or six years ago. 

Commissioner Commons. Seventy per coni? 

Mr. Gore, l’rior to that also. 

Commissioner Commons. What was the scale then? 

Mr. Gore. Three and a half. 

Commissioner Commons. When did you pul the scale up? 

Mr. Gore. May 1, 1911. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O'Connell would like to ask some quest ions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Gore. Sir? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l, Own jour own home? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are you buying a home? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any idoa. as a man around (lie city, 
business agent meeting with the carpenters, what percentage of (lie carpenters 
own their own homes? 

Mr. Gore. Own them directly? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; outright. 

Mr. Gore. Why, personally, the best I was able to learn was about 6 per rent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A large number of them, have they homes upon 
which they are making payments to building and loan associations or weekly 
installments or monthly installments? 

Mr. Gore. Yes; from what I can learn from the men that are making pay¬ 
ments on homes, they are buying them on the Installment plan. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Following the carpenter business, you ought to 
know something about what has been done in the way of building homes. Are 
there large plots, places where homes are being erected for the purpose of sell¬ 
ing them on the installment plan? 

Mr. Gore. There have been. Not at the present time, though. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there spots around Los Angeles where there 
are large numbers of those located? 

Mr. Gore. Where are they located? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where they are located. Where are the spots 
where they have been located? 

Mr. Gore. Out in the south, mostly; southwestern district mostly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What were the methods upon which they were 
sold? 
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Mr. Gore. AH tho way from $50 to $100 a month cash; that Is, $50 to $100 
clown, and from $15 to $32 a month payment, depending altogether on the class 
of Hie house, style of tho house, and the price of It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know anything of failures of people to con¬ 
tinue these payments, and to lose the equity that they have paid into it—of 
their being sold? 

Mr. Gore. Personally, I have heard of quite a few of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you given any personal investigation to It 
at all? 

Mr. Gore. Yes; to this extent: That where you come in contact with me¬ 
chanics that have lost their houses, some after paying down all the way from 
$100 to $200 and the payments were too heavy for them, some of them pay 
$100 down and $20 a month, anil after it was dropped and sold to somebody 
else, bargained for at $75 down and $20 a month, and then later on to the third 
party for $50 down and at the rate of $12.50 tt month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage of the carpenters dhl you esti¬ 
mate are married men, family men? 

Mr. Gore. I don’t know. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you any Idea? 

Mr. Gokf.. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Isn't that one of the business agent's duties, to see 
whether ttiey are married or single, where they tire located, ami so forth? 

Mr. Gore. I know how many I give money to. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Prof. Commons was discussing with you the ques¬ 
tion of working seven months in the West or the North where the weather was 
eold and 10 to 11 months here where the weather was more congenial and 
sunny. In other words, if you work 7 months in some other portion of the 
country and get $5 a day for it, and work 11 months here and get $3 a day, at 
the end of a year you would get about tile same amount of money. 

Mr. Gore. From personal experience I have never felt it that way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What I want to get at is just the science, of 
whether it was more profitable to an individual that lie should work contin¬ 
uously for a lesser wage, and in some locality where it was not continuous, 
that they only work part of the time, what would tie gain by that? What is to 
lie gained in I.os Angeles by working 11 mouths steadily for $3 a day, and in 
some other locality 7 months for $6 a day? 

Mr. Gore. I couldn’t answer. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Spending simply so much energy. 

Mr. Gore. I understand. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And physical effort during that time; in other 
words, he is saving tiie difference of two or three mouths' physical exertion, 
ids wear and tear on himself and his clothing and all that sort of tiling lie 
would necessarily have to purchase. 

Mr. Gore. That was not my way; no, sir- 

Commissioner O’Connell. What I want to got at is, Mr. Gore, is it figured 
in Los Angeles that that is the reason why tiie low wage should be paid? 

Mr. Gore. That is generally. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Because more work? 

Mr. Gore. That is the usual way they figure in Los Angeles; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Because a man gets 10 or 11 months' work that 
lie should work for a less wage than in a town where he only gets 7 months? 

Mr. Gore. Because it Is put up to lilm, assuming lie works 7 months, why 
he could work 7 months and would have tiie opportunity of lying off for 5 
months, or whatever it might be, and he could save his physical strength in that 
respect, whereby I have known men here to work continually, steady, at less 
wages, and they had a lot to do, and they would have to pay a lot of doctor’s 
bills on account of exerting their extra vitality, as the case might be. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If that is the science or the logic, why not work 
men longer hours, work them 10, 12, or 14 hours a day, if it is a matter of 
more work? Isn’t it the case, as you say, where some of them work 9 and 10 
hours; nonunion? 

Mr. Gore. There are men in this city, nonunion men, working 10 and 12 hours 
n day. There are a lot of people working on these small cottages for real estate 
companies—I know this to be true; I have lived across the street—who work 
from sunrise to sundown. 

Commissioner O'ConNell. What you call sundowners, working after hours. 
Now, I understand that your members, the members of your organization, must 
get at least $4 a day, no matter where they work in Los Angeles? 
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Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that they would not work over eight hours a 
day; that is a day’s work? 

Mr. Goke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if they do work over eight hours n day, they 
get time and a half for it? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if they work on Sundays and holidays wliat 
do they get? 

Mr. Gore. Time and a half. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And you maintain that the nonunion men here 
work anywhere f r<an $2.25 to $3 and in some instances $4? 

Mr. Gore. Absolutely. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And that they work 8, 0, 10, and even more hours? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if they work overtime they get straight time; 
there is no extra compensation for it? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Ollier than the opportunity of working the hours? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ilid you live in Ran Francisco before you came to 
Los Angeles? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Pld you work at your trade in San Francisco? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long? 

Mr. Gore. All I could. I was there three years and a half, going on four 
years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then how long were you in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Gore. About five and a half years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Working at your trade, I suppose? 

Mr. Gore. I have been business agent three years and eight months. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have been here five years at that? 

Mr. Gore. Tteen here ubout five and a half. I was in Ran Francisco. I figure, 
I say, about throe years, and been here a little over five years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have been here a little over five years? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And how long did you work at your trade there? 

Mr, Gore. All the time I was in San Francisco. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And two years out of the five you worked at your 
trade hero? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you regard Los Angeles, T presume, ns your 
permanent home? 

Mr, Gore. That is all the home. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What wages were you getting in San Francisco? 

Mr. Gore. Five to six dollars a day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What wages were you getting in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Gore. Ttie first week $3.50, and after that I refused to work for it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you explain the philosophy of leaving a $5 or 
$G Job for a $3 or $4 a day job? 

Mr. Gore. Why I left Ran Francisco? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. The same reason I left the city of Rt. Louis. I was compelled to 
send my wife and daughter to the mountains in Colorado about 11 months, two 
different periods; quit a good job in the city of St. Louis. I left Colorado, 
originally intending to come to I.os Angeles, hut I stopped over at Snn Fran¬ 
cisco; I intended to send my wife ami daughter there, and I found the climate 
was too foggy and damp, and she couldn’t stand it, and so they told me if I 
come to I.os Angeles the climate would be better here. The reason I stayed in 
Snn Francisco was that they told me Los Angeles was a good place to keep away 
from. After staying there awhile it didn't seem to ngree with my wife, and so 
I moved to Burlingame, and then I sent my wife and daughter here, and that 
Is the reason why i am in I,os Angeles to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. We will pause at this time and stand adjourned until 2 
o’clock. Mr. Gore, kindly resume the stand. 

(Whereupon, at 12.80 o’clock p. m„ mi adjournment was taken until 2 oclock 
p. m. of the same day, Thursday, September 10, 1914.) 
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Los Angeles, Cat,., 
Thursday, September 10,1914 —g p. m. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present, as before. 

Chairman Wai.su. Mr. Gore, will you please resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. C. R. GORE—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly come to order now. 

Mr. Weinstoek hadn’t quite finished with you when we adjourned. 

Please be in perfect order, ladles and gentlemen. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have worked as a carpenter, Mr. Gore, in San 
Francisco and in Los Angeles, have you not? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wf.instock. As the result of your observation, what differ¬ 
ence, if any, is there in the efficiency of the carpenters in Los Angeles as com¬ 
pared with tlie efficiency of the carpenters in San Francisco? 

Mr. Gore. Why, if I may be permitted to answer it in my way, in this way, 
that as far ns the city of San Francisco and Los Angeles is concerned, that 
from personal observation I have noticed this, that being that Sun Francisco 
is nearly a strictly union town and the inferior class of mechanics don’t seem 
to stay there much, or probably that some of them are hired and they don't 
seem to stay long in employment as much ns they would here. Nmv, I fmd 
them more efficient there. I have worked at the trade, also, ns I stated, there 
and here, and I find there you are compelled to deliver quantity and quality 
both the same as you are here. That depends altogether on what kind of a 
joli you are working on. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, take it in your own case, for example; you 
worked there and received till the way from live.—the minimum of $5 a day- 
ami you said Hint some gut as much as six. 

Mr. Gore. Yes; and I did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And hero your maximum was $4 a day? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What difference was there in your own efficiency 
here and in San Francisco? 

Mr. Gore. Well, there wasn't any as far as efficiency is concerned. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you worked no harder up there for $5 
than you did down here for $4? 

Mr. Gore. Well, as I said, it depends altogether on where I worked and what 
class of work I worked on. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, for the same class of work and cost. 

Mr. Gore. Not a bit of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not a hit of difference. Well, is your ease, you 
think, the common condition, or was your case exceptional? Do you think 
that men generally do about ttie same amount of work here, the same quantity 
and the same quality, that they do in San Francisco, the same men? 

Mr. Gore. The same men; yes, sir; that is, the men that receive the scale 
«f wages here that is recognized that will pay them the price. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose there are many men that swing between 
the two places, sometimes working in San Francisco and sometimes in Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if that is true, then, Mr. Gore, the fact re¬ 
mains that the San Francisco employer or Kan Francisco contractor—in the 
end, of course, it is the owner that pays for it—get 25 per cent less efficiency 
limn the Los Angeles owner. In other words, (lie San Francisco owner pays 
25 per cent more for his work than the Los Angeles owner pays? 

Mr. Gore. Well, that is in some cases. I would have to go into details. I 
know in particular jobs you work that much harder, you practically put in 
as much here on certain jobs in six hours ns eight in San Francisco, and vice 
versa. I have worked on percentage work also there and here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But even if that is the general condition or gen¬ 
eral average, what inducement can you offer a Los Angeles employer to 
unionize his place if he knows in advance that it is going to add 25 per cent 
to his cost? 

Mr. Gottis. I can offer tills inducement, as I have offered in many cases and 
in many instances, and there are employers here, I believe, will agree with me 
in that respect, that when they employ a union man or a member of the organi- 
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gallon—now I don't contend that they lire all of the same efliciency—that Is, 
one to another—but I do contend this, that they are in a positiou, providing 
the man does not prove satisfactory to them, any individual, that the con¬ 
tractor or tlie employer, as the case may be, reserves the right to discharge 
that man and cal! on our organization for another man In his place. And that 
is from the union standpoint of view. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn’t this a fact, Mr. Gore, that if the carpenters, 
for example, were relatively as strong in Los Angeles as they are in San 
Francisco, if they controlled the situation down here as well ns they control 
up there, that they would naturally want the Kan Francisco wage rate, wouldn’t 
they, $5 a day? 

Mr. (Joke. I think so; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. Now, when you go to an employer and 
ask him to unionize and ask him to employ only union help, and lie knows in 
the end that will mean a 25 per cent Increase in his labor cost, how can you 
overcome that objection? 

Mr. Gone. Well, if I ask him to go to work and employ a class of men that I 
represent, why my way of figuring it is that it don’t cost him any extra in the 
increase it would be over the quantity and quality that they deliver. 

Commissioner Wf.instock. You said that the men here do substantially the 
same work that they do at San Francisco, that you did the same work here that 
you did at San Franoisco, that there was no difference in your efliciency, and 
that you represent the average man, that you are not an exception in that 
regard. That would mean, then, that if they could unionize ail the carpentry 
enterprises here, it would substantially add 25 per cent more to the cost of 
production. Now, you must have something to offer as an inducement to offset 
that. What can you offer? 

Mr. Gore. As I stated, the only inducement that we have to offer is simply 
this, from an economic quantity and quality standpoint of view, because we 
have found tiiis, that men, the people that I represent, that when they get 
their $4 a day wage scale or the maximum, why then they themselves feel like 
going to work and recognizing that fact, that the contractor or the employer, 
as the ease may he, recognizes that fact himself, and he is willing to stick to it 
himself and play fair with them, and they, on the other band, try to go to 
work and protect the interests of tlieir Job more than they would, more than 
probably from a nonunion standpoint of view. That is the only way that I 
could add to it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if Hint is ail you would have to offer, Mr. 
Gore. I. as an employer, would say that the inducement would not be sufficient. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You are cross-examining him. That is a question for the 
commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, the carpenters generally, Mr. Gore, have the 
reputation of being a superior body of men; that is, they are highly intelligent 
and thoughtful, and as such you take it, of course, that they want to make the 
most of their opportunities. Now, you stated in your testimony that about 
25 per cent of the carpenters were members of the union in Los Angeles. I take 
it that the average of intelligence and the average ambition of (lie Los Angeles 
carpenters ranks fairly with the intelligence and the ambitions of carpenters 
elsewhere. If the advantages of unionism are pronounced in favor of member¬ 
ship, what Is the explanation for only 25 per cent of the carpenters Joining the 
union here? 

Mr. Gore. Why, I haven’t stated 25 per cent. I have stated about 50 per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, I misunderstood you. I thought it 
was 25. 

Chairman Walsh. It was the structural ironworkers. Ho said 50. 

Mr. Gore. Now, you are asking me to state the reasons why the other 50 
per cent, as the case may be, are not members of the organization? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. Why, from time to time out of my experience here in the city of 
Los Angeles and the so-called open-shop conditions are such that whereby more 
or less men that have been members of the organization have become somewhat 
weak kneed when they went to work for certain employers, and have found 
out they had been up against certain obstacles here from a union standpoint 
of view, and it was either a question with some of them of quitting the organi¬ 
zation or quitting that employer and loafing. In many, many Instances men 
have worked for wages that were reduced. Now, that Is the only way that I can 
account for it. I account for it this way again also: That people have come 

38810'—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 6-36 
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to this city, us I have stated this morning, that we have many of them join 
the organization when they tire compelled to on certain Jobs, for Instance the 
Examiner Building and others here, anil after they get through, why, they 
arc out of the organization then. They are not In a position, probably, to 
demand the scale of wages as exacted by the organization. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, if all the carpenters were to join the union 
overnight so that the carpenters would present—would be a unit—could there 
be that discrimination against the carpenters, the union carpenters? 

Mr. Gore. Well, it could bo; there may be the contractor or the employer 
would reserve that, right if the man didn't suit him. 

Commissioner Wein,stock. Supposing the only carpenters that were available 
In flic city of Los Angeles were union carpenters, then what? 

Mr. Gore. Why, they would have to employ them all the same ns they did 
ill the city of St. Louis during the world's fair, and also in Chicago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if the carpenters understood that, why do 
they refrain from joining the union? 

Mr Gore Why, I don’t know. It is pretty hard. I have wondered mam 
a time myself why they would not join the labor organization when it is a 
protection to them. 

Commissioner Wein stock. You have never been aide to fathom the reason, 


then? 

Mr. Gore. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garrctsou has a question or two to ask. 

Commissioner Garretso.v Is it possible that the statement that was iiotdi* 
here yesterday or the day before, that the free-born American workman only 
feared God and Ills country, that you might amend that by saving also, feared 
his employer? 

Mi-. Gore. In the city of Los Angeles? 

Commissioner Gareetson. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. Absolutely. ... , . , , 

Commissioner Garkrtsox. I didn t know hut wind them might he tint 
parties. Is the contractor's price for erecting a residence, for instance, very 
much lower in Los Angeles than it is in Frisco? 

Mr gore. I took the matter up with the various contractors here and also 
with some in San Francisco. Why, it don't seem to be. 

Commissioner Garrethon. Then the contractor makes the money under the 
open shop, and the final consumer is put on a parity one way or the other. 

Mr. Gore. We have figured It as sueli. , , ,, , , 

Commissioner Gareetson. Some of the dust may he kicked up then about 
protecting the ultimate consumer for the purpose of covering the fact that Hu 
contractor gets far more profit? 

Mr. Gore. Absolutely true. . _ , T . 

Commissioner Gaurktson. Going back to this question of climate. If a man 
works 11 months a year—I am following the question that was asked on the 
stand a while ago—if a man works 11 months in the year In Los Angeles at 
m J, r ilay-vou said that was the ordinary wage for carpenters, I believe- 
the average wage—ids earnings would lie Ss.iS if lie worked every day in that 
11 months In a region where he is paid $5 per day. if lie works seven months, 
his earnings would amount to ¥010. There would four months’ diflerencc in 
time in favor of tiie climate. Are you a believer in the theory that God gave 
the climate wholly to the employer? [Applause. 1 

Mr Gore. Absolutely not. . , . 

Chairman Walsh. Ladies anil gentlemen, perhaps you were not here yester- 
, 1 , 1 V No matter how much you may approve of a question, please do not give 
audible expression to it, because unpopular opinions are sometimes given, and 
von can imagine the difficulty we would have in going through the country 
"unless the audience assisted us in preserving the most perfect mdei. Klndl> 
do so now. 

Commissioner Garretson. T hat is all. t , * 

Chairman Walsh. You say your membership is now about oO per cent of 
the trade here—the membership in the carpenters’ union? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. . 

Chairman Walsh. How much was it a year ago at this time? 

Mr. Gore. Why, it is like the market—kind of fluctuates. I should sa> a 
year ago It was about 65 i>er cent. 

Chairman Walsh. And two years ago? 

Mr. Gore. About the same. 
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Chairman Walsh. That is till, thank you. 

Mr. Gore. Just a moment. May I make a statement regarding some ques¬ 
tion here in regard to the so-called mill owners’ association here'? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Gobe. I want this committee to know. 

Chairman Walsh. If it is pertinent. 

Mr. Gore. It has been stated that the.so-culled mil! owners’ association hero— 
they have their otiice up in the San Fenando Building, and a gentleman 
named Flannigan is their secretary. He is the only employee to my personal 
knowledge that I know. The statement was also made that that otiice was 
conducted for the employers’ protection, the so-called mill owners’ association 
in this city; tlmt they ecploy men either union or nonunion, and that the 
men hud a lounging room. That is all absolutely true. But I also want to 
say that that office used to hire strike breakers for Stockton a short time 
ago—that same office. The matter was taken up by Flannigan in connection 
with the representative of the mill owners’ association at Stockton. I simply 
want to call that to your attention—the fact that that office was used for 
that purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. Just state, if you know of your own knowledge, whether 
that application [handing paper to witness] is si ill used by the mill owners’ 
association. 

Mr. Gore. I think not. They were sent into my otiice something like that 
about two years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. You think it is not in use now? 

Sir. Gore. No; I don't think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlmt is all. 

Mr. Mooney. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. A. J, MOONEY. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business or profession? 

Mr. Mooney. I am editor of (lie Fnion Labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with any labor organization? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What one? 

Mr. Mooney. I am a member of the carpenters’ union. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been editing this paper? 

Mr. Mooney. About nine weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. And what did you do prior to that time? 

Mr. Mooney. I was secretary of the building trades’ council. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you secretary of the building trades’ 
council? 

Mr. Mooney. About four years. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you worked as a journeyman rurixmler in Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. sir; that is, I worked at my trade. I am a millman; hut 
we belong to the carpenters’ union. 

Chairman Walsh. Just state the official connections that you have hud with 
labor organizations in Los Angeles, please. 

Mr. Mooney. I was elected business agent for the carpenters’ council; I think 
it was in January, 1910. I became secretary of the building trades' council in 
October of that year. I was secretary of the building trades’ council until the 
first week In August of this year. Since then I have been devoting my time 
to tlie paper. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Mooney. Five years. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to tlmt time, where were you? 

Mr. Mooney. San Francisco. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you following your avocation as a millman in San 
Francisco? 

Mr. Mooney'. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long? 

Mr. Mooney. I came to San Francisco in about August or September, 1906. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you come from there? 

Mr. Mooney. Humboldt. 

Chairman Walsh. Humboldt County, Cal.? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. You are a Californian by birth, are you? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have heard the testimony that has been given here 
and we do not wish to duplicate as to the conditions generally, But the com¬ 
mission has been informed that you have made some study of the prices 
charged for construction work and the final resting place of whatever increased 
or decreased cost, where the final resting place Is, Do you understand what 
I mean? It has been suggested here that you have studied the cost of con¬ 
struction work, and whore the added profit went on account of lower wages, as 
compared with San Francisco. 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Well, now, I wish you would make your statement cov¬ 
ering the first, Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Mooney. In the first place, It is a very hard proposition for any outside 
firm to figure on a .fob In Los Angeles by reason of the fact that the employers, 
business men, and bankers here operate under a closed-shop system, In other 
words keep union firms, union people out of Los Angeles. That is their policy. 
But sometimes they get in here anyhow. For instance, on the exposition park 
job, which Mr, Barker referred to yesterday, it was done under strictly union 
conditions by a San Francisco firm, and the bid which was handed in by an 
open-shop firm in Los Angeles, so-called open shop, and the man who built the 
Washington building under strictly union conditions, and they were somewhere 
around $8,000 or $10,000 cheaper than their nearest competitor of the so-called 
open-shop men in I,os Angeles. 

In building the Alexandria Annex here after the fire, during the time of the 
metal trades strike, a committee of our people went before the management 
of the Alexandria and showed them conclusively how they could save around 
$125,000 in the construction of that building. One item was this: That they 
could furnish them a bona fide contractor, work them clalit hours, and pay 
them $4 as against nine hours and $2.25 to $2.75. and do the job for two hun¬ 
dred, two hundred and fifty less than shop here in Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that done? 

Mr. Mooney. Oh, no; they wouldn’t accept this. They admitted that our 
statements were true, but they were on the other side. 

Chairman Walsh. They stated they were on the other side? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. I wasn’t on the commit toe, but I have been informed 
by men who were there. .Tohannsen was on that committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Mooney, wlmt Is your basis for the statement that 
there is a combination between bankers, contractors, and oilier business people 
to maintain the closed shop ns against outside union employers? 

Mr. Mooney. What Is my basis for that opinion? 

Chairman Walsh. Y'os. 

Mr. Mooney. By reason of the fact that I have met many employers and 
contractors, and they toll me in entering business in Los Angeles, if ttiey operate 
union people, they bad been informed that they can’t get away in Los Angeles 
unless they work the open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. And have you observed what, if any, effect that lias had 
in keeping out outside contractors that use union labor? 

Mr. Mooney. There are very few of them here. 

Chairman Walsh. I know, but can you think of any other cases where they 
have been kept out otiier than the Alexandria Hotel and this other place? 
There was one building Mr. Barker testified about. 

Mr. Mooney. That is the building out here in exposition park, built by 
Sir. -. That was a State job, and figures ■were taken in Sacramento. 

Chairman Wat.sh. What is the difference in the wage scale, would you say, 
in carpenter and cabinet makers as between union and nonunion conditions? 

Mr. SIooney. Better work. In San Francisco we worked eight hours a day 
and received $4.50. I worked in the same business in l.os Angeles, and worked 
nine hours a day and received $3.50, 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know generally whnt rough carpenters get? 

Mr. Mooney. Here in Los Angeles? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Mooney. Anything from $2.25 a day up. 

Chairman Walsh. A matter of Individual contract, individual bargaining 
between the man and the employer? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, have you made any study of the cost of construction 
to the owner of the building as compared to other places where they operate 
under union conditions? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What lias been your observation in respect to that? 

Mr. Mooney. My observation has been tills, that it costs more to put up a 
building under open-shop conditions in Los Angeles than it does in any other 
city under fair conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the logic of that, I suppose, is that the community 
gets no benefit from tlie.se lower wages, but the contractor who does tlie work 
gets the entire benefit? 

Mr. Mooney. Absolutely. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That is the conclusion, is it? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, is there anything else that I have not asked you 
specifically, that you think would enlighten the commission, that you would 
like,to give, Sir. Mooney, without duplicating wlmt lias already been gone into? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir; I have some tilings here X want to call the attention 
of the commission to. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Just submit them. 

Mr. Mooney. I have here tills, tilts is a copy of the Los Angeles Times, part 
of it, under the date of January 1, 1914, as to why people should come here. 
It says: 

“Bricklayers receive 75 cents nil hour; carpenters, 50 cents. Cement finish¬ 
ers, 02 cents, and the amount of cement work carried on here is doubling every 
year. Inside wiremen get 44 cents an hour. Electrical work, too, is approach¬ 
ing an unexampled era of activity. Painters are paid 44 cents an hour; plumb¬ 
ers, 56 cents; iron workers, 50 cents; blacksmiths, 50 cents.” 

Chairman Walsh. Iron workers what? 

Sir. Mooney. Iron workers, 50 cents an hour. And so on and so on. Ma¬ 
chine men, 62 cents; unskilled laborers, 25 to 30 cents.” 

The point I want to make is this, these advocates of this so-called open shop 
don’t pay that scale of wages. There is also in this room, I believe right now, 
was right here a while ago, a man named A. L. Wnsliburne, who was working 
in Chicago for $35 a week. He attended a land show and there they told him 
he could buy land cheap within a few miles of Los Angeles, and they advised 
him to come down here. He lias been here ever since and lie lias not been 
able to make a living. These are the tilings sent to bring them here, and they 
come hero and they make them work for low wages, and they flood the town. 
Thorp is also a statement here for the women: 

“Because, through the absence of wet and stormy weather and mud and 
Much ill tlie streets, dottles Iasi longer and retain their color and shape.” 

I have here an affidavit I would like to read, to submit to the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Mooney. Healing with tlie settlement of tlie metal trades strike. 

Chairman Walsh. To what effect, wlint general effect? 

Mr. Mooney. Signed by Mr. Mistier. l>o you want me to read it? 

Chairman Walsh. If it is short. 


San Fr.\ ncisco, Cal., September 8, 191}. 

Mr. Mooney (reading) : 

“To whom it may concern: 

“ This is to certify that, shortly before the metal trades strike in I.os Angeles 
during tlie years of 1910 and 1911 was called off, George Gunrey, general or¬ 
ganizer for tlie International Union of Mulders, V. .T. O’Leary, general organizer 
for the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers anil Iron Ship Builders and Helpers’ 
Union of America, and E. H. Mlsner, general organizer for the International 
Association of Machinists, all of whom were representing the metal trades 
unions of Los Angeles, did, by request, meet in conference, Mr. Hoswell, sec¬ 
retary, and Mr. Little, president of the Foundry and Employers’ Association of 
Los Angeles, in regard to the settlement of the strike. 

"After some discussion it was verbally agreed, by all present, representing 
their respective organizations, that the strike be declared off and that tlie men 
would be returned to work as soon as the opportunity would permit, and that 
there would be no discrimination on the part of tlie employer against the men 
on account of their affiliations with their unions. 
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“Also that there would be no discrimination on the part of the unions toward 
any employer. “ E. H. Misses.” 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, a statement, also a copy of a pay cheek, which 
the man desires his name not to be mentioned, to mention his name he loses 
his job- 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mooney. This man is a lumber grader. He worked in a lumber yard 
here in Los Angeles, and he receives ids pay at the rate of $2.25 per day in 
tlie city of Los Angeles for the same grade of work that lie received $5 u 
day, and the price of lumber in Los Angeles is not any cheaper than it is in 
Kan Francisco. (ipen-shop policy on the wages, hours of labor, etc., means this, 
long hours and low wages industrially. That is all there is to it. 

Tlie ability of employees to have grievances adjusted—they have no chance 
on earth. For instance, there Is a big mill here in the city of Los Angeles, it 
used to be Hughes Bros., I think it is owned by tlie Southern California Cn. 
now. A venr ago some of the men working there received $4 a day. They 
later were cut to $3.50 a day, and it was only a matter of a few weeks when 
they notified the men they were being laid off on Saturday night and could come 
back Oil Monday morning at $3 a day, if they wanted to. That is the so-called 
open shop. They have no chance to protect themselves. In other words, they 
throw them a bone and say “ Chew on it if you want to or go hungry.” That 
is all there is to it. 

Chairman Wat.hh. Wlmt. is the relative advantage of presenting grievances 
where' organization obtains? 

Mr. Moonky. They have tiiis advantage, that you know this, if you do have 
a grievance and do present it. you have some power and some chance of getting 
it, because the men who are side by side with you are with yon in adjusting tlie 
difference. 

Chairman Wai.kh. What specific facts have you in your possession, Mr. 
Mooney, as to tlie cost of building in Los Angeles and elsewhere, upon which 
you base the statement that the cost to the owner is just as great and that the 
decreased wages and the profit from the decreased wages goes to the contractor 
instead of the owner or community? 

Mr. Moonky. I gave the one about the Iron. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any other that yon can state? 

Mr. Mooney. I have another case: The Besieger estate here were about to 
build a building in Los Angeles some time ago. Tt was given to contractor who 
operated what is called an open shop, at $110,000. We lmd two contractors 
figure on that job, and agreed to do that job for $108,000, and pay union wages 
arid hire union men all the way through. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it possible, Mr. Mooney, for you to furnish 
facts and figures showing what it has cost say during the last 12 months per 
cubic foot to erect some high-class building in Los Angeles? In order that 
vou may belter understand it, we have figures in our possession that were sub¬ 
mitted in San Francisco by a thoroughly reliable architect showing wlmt it 
1ms cost to erect liigh-chiss buildings in San Francisco per cubic foot. Now, if 
we can get corresponding figures in Los Angeles, it would put this commission 
in position to intelligently compare the actual cost and not opinions, but facts. 

Mr Moonky. The only tiling ( could do would he to go around anti ask these 
people for it. If they don’t want to give it to me I can’t get It. That Is all I 

^Chairman Walsh. It would 1 m; a very fine thing if you could get it. 

Mr. Mooney. I win try to. 

(A letter from Ira B. Cross, received January 18, 191n, states as follows:) 


A J Mooney was unable to get figures showing cost during the last. 12 months 
to erect some high-class building in Los Angeles. I visited a number of archi¬ 
tects and procured the following representative data: 

The following data relative to the cost per cubic foot of construction Is meas¬ 
ured from the top of the building to the bottom of the footing. The light wells 
or courts are not figured In. The cost per cubic foot is not for labor alone but 
covers total cost (material, labor, excavation, etc.). 
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Alexandria Hotel; class A hotel; total contents, 3,010,000 cnliic feet; cost per 
cubic foot, 24,7 cents. 

Tehama Building (Bullock’s Department Store) ; loft building, no cross par¬ 
titions; class A; 2,226,000 cubic feet; cost per cubic foot, 13 cents. 

Central Building; office building; class A; 2.500,000 cubic feet; cost per cubic 
foot, 31 cents. 

Security Building; office building; class A; cost per cubic foot, 27 cents. 

Canadian Building; class C; small office building; 812,000 cubic feet; cost 
per cubic foot, 10 cents. 

Union Oil Building; class A; office building; cost per cubic foot, 27.8 cents. 

Hooker Apartments, now Yorkshire Hotel; class C; 650,000 cubic feet; cost 
per cubic foot, 13 cents. 

T,os Angeles Trust and Savings Building; class A; office and bank balding; 
1,621,800 cubic feet; cost per cubic foot, 33.4 cents. 

Jones Building; class A; loft building, store; 1,258,000 cubic feet; cost per 
cubic foot, 17 cents. 

Pacific National Building; small; class A; all metal; 682,000 cubic feet ; cost 
per cubic foot, 46 cents. 

Washington Building, class A; office building; 28J cents per cubic foot. 

Title Insurance Building; class A; office building; cost per cubic foot, 30 cents. 

I was very desirous of securing some data on laltor cost alone, but was unable 
to obtain the same. I have data relative to wages, but found that the archi¬ 
tects visited could give me no information relative to labor costs—that Is, how 
much money to figure on as wages In connection with the erection of certain 
kinds of work. Various architects bad different sets of figures for different 
parts of different styles of construction, but the figures given were for total 
cost per square foot or per cubic foot, not the labor cost per unit of measure¬ 
ment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am frank to confess that it is not clear to me, in 
view of tlie fact that labor, as you pointed out, is very much cheaper, in some 
instances about half of what they are, as you say, in San Francisco, and in view 
of the fact, as you ponded out, that material is cheaper here than in San 
Francisco, why it should cost as much or, as some have said, e\en more than 
in San Francisco? 

Mr. Mooney. I did not say material was cheaper. 

Commissioner W kin stock. I thought jou said it was, because the material 
didn’t pass through union mills. 

Mr. Mooney. Material here is not cheaper. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you mean to say millwork costs as much here 
as iu San Francisco? 

Mr. Mooney. That is the way 1 have it; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Costs as much or is sold for as much? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Commissioner Garretson suggests a modification 
to that question, that is, whether the material is sold for as much as it is in 
San Francisco, regardless of what it costs. 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your opinion is that the material sells for as 
much here as in San Francisco? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Even though it may cost less here tlmn in Sun 
Francisco? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What liecomes of this difference? Who gets tin* 
benefit of the difference in the cost of labor? 

Mr. Mooney. The contractor, the employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your judgment is he makes a bigger profit than 
the San Francisco contractor makes? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you ndmit the efficiency of the worker here is 
equal to the efficiency of the worker in San Francisco? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What do you claim on that point? 

Mr. Mooney. I claim the worker here is not nearly as efficient as in Sail 
Francisco. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Take in your own ease. You say you worked 
in San Francisco for $4.50 for eight hours? 

.Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And worked in Los Angeles for $3.50 for nine 
hours? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Whin,stock. What difference was there in your individual 
efficiency in the two places? 

Mr. Mooney. 1 was a cheaper man at eight hours and $4.50 than at nine 
hoars and $3.50. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what way? 

Mr. Mooney. Localise I was a contented man, and done more work. I was 
not contented to work nine hours and all I did was to kill time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What per cent of efficiency did the employer in 
San Francisco got from you? 

Mr. Mooney. Ail there was in me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What per cent of efficiency did the Los Angeles 
employer get? 

Mr. Mooney. What he could drag out of me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What prompted jou to give up a $4.50 job at 
eight hours in San Francisco, and take a Job at $3.50 at nine hours in Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Mooney. Why I left San Francisco and came here? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mooney. 1 was with a man named Anderson, ray partner, and expected 
1o go to New Orleans. We came here and exported to earn enougli wages to 
have the price of the railroad fare from here to go some place else, but we 
didn’t do it, and we have been here ever since. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask, Mr. Mooney, whether yours Is an ex¬ 
ceptional case, or whether you think you represent the common feeling of the 
wage earners in T-os Angeles? 

.Mr. Mooney. I think when I say that I am representing the common feeling 
of the wage earners in Los Angeles. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, as compared wiili the wage earners in 
Ran Francisco, they are unwilling workers? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In Ran Francisco you say they are willing 
workers? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you here yesterday when, I think it was 
Mr. linker, testified? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir; I was not here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It was not Mr. Baker, it was a gentleman repre¬ 
senting tlte building—it was Sir. Bryson. Were you here when Mr. Bryson 
testified ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir; I was not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You perhaps are in a position to contradict that 
testimony. Mr. Bryson’s testimony was to Die effect that while in Ran Fran¬ 
cisco on various occasions he had made observations on buildings. He had 
noticed that the workers there would stop and gossip; would take their time, 
and had even seen groups of thorn leave the job and go off Into the saloon 
and get glasses of beer, which, lie said, would not be permitted in Los Angeles. 
Now, what are your observations along those lines? 

Mr. Mooney. I worked in Rnn Francisco, I guess, about three years, and I 
never got off of a building to get a glass of beer, and l never got it here, either. 
The men in Los Angeles are not willing workers and can’t be, because they 
understand other people get more wages and have better surroundings all the 
way down the line. For instance, this particular firm of the Kngstrum Co., 
they pay about tis low wage as anybody in town. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What company? 

Mr. Mooney. The Kngstrum Co., the one Mr. Bryson represents. They pay 
the bricklayers $5 a day and the scale of wages is $0 a day. They pay their 
niillmen any scale they see fit for nine hours a day. The same applies to the 
carpenters and other trades. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would yon he In position to furnish this com- 
> mission facts and figures that might be of some assistance to us in the matter 
of comparative efficiency, by getting at the records of these companies, if they 
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can be got, showing the average number of brick laid a day by the Los Angeles 
brick mason and tiie average number laid by the San Francisco brick mason? 

Mr. M(Xinky. Yes, sir; I will try to do that. 

Commissioner Wein stock. As a basis for comparison. 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir ; I will try to do that. 

(A letter from Ira It. Cross received January 18, lill.i, states ns follows: 
I asked Mr. Mooney to furnish data relative to the number of bricks laid 
by n Los Angeles brick mason and a San Francisco brick mason, lie could give 
me no data relative to San Francisco, but lie called in a business agent of the 
bricklayers' union who informed me that a good union bricklayer in Los Angeles 
would iay 3,000 bricks a day. Architect informed me that this was allogether 
too lii'di "a rate, and that from 1,400 to 1,000 up would be a much better figure 
for straight bricklaying on a solid wall 13 or 10 inches thick. Vnion brick¬ 
layers have control of about seven-eighths of (lie work in Los Angeles, accord¬ 
ing to the business agent above mentioned. I think the estimate is too high, 
hut I can assure the commission that the bricklayers are well organized and 
that many of the larger contractors give preference to union bricklayers.) 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Girrethon. I want to draw attention to a fact that the oilier 
commissioner overlooked. One of the deadly things named by Mr. Bryson, as 
committed in one instance by labor in San Francisco, was in one case a 
mail stopped lo light his pipe. Do you think that would cut a big figure In 

tfl Mr 'moonky. Whv, I don't see bow it could; but if Mr. Bryson would stop 
at*the corner of Fifth and Main Streets he will see a lot of his Mexican em¬ 
ployees rolling cigarettes and smoking them. 

Commissioner Oarhktson. They are nonunion cigarettes? 

Mr. Mooney. I suppose so. 

Commissioner Garretson. I assume that as an editor you have boon able 
to keep in general touch with the trend of prices in (lie town? 


Mr. Moonky. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do the wages of the clerks and other classes of 
labor of tlie same character, stand as far below Ban Francisco as in the build¬ 
ing trades, for instance? 

Mr. Mooney. Just about the same. 

Commissioner Guiretson. The simp trades? 

Mr. Mooney. Just about tlie same. 

Commissioner Garretson. With lids eternal watchfulness for the good of 
the public that is exercised, how does tlie cost of living run in I.os Angeles 
along with Sail Francisco? Are groceries cheaper? 

Mr. Moonky. No, sir; I haven't observed them cheaper in Los Angeles. 

Commissioner Garretson. The lower pay of the clerks does not reduce 
groceries in price? 

Air. Mooney. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. How about clothing? 

Mr. Moonky. Buns about the same. But 1 will say this: Between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, that you can get a better meal in San Francisco 
for 25 cents than you can in Los Angeles, but you can get more 15-eent meals 
in Los Angeles than there are in San Francisco. That is because they need 
them here. They have to have them on account of the cheap wages. 

Commissioner Garretson. But it is a lo-eent meal? 

Air. Moonky. A’es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. How is rent? 

Mr. Moonky. Buns about the same. In San Francisco I had n front room 
at $4 a week, and I came down here and got a back room at $4 a week. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is the impression strong among the men you are 
in touch with that tills patriotic interest in the public is for revenue only? 

Air. Mooney. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlmt is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Air. Mooney. 

Air. Haverty. 


TESTIMONY 0E ME. THOMAS HAVERTY. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Haverty. Thomas Haverty. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 
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JIr. Haverty. numbing and heating contractor. 

Clialrroan Walsh. Hmv long luive you been in that business in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Haverty. Twenty-two years. 

Chairiuttn Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Havkkty. Twenty-two yours. 

Chairman W.u.sn. I beliew> a list of questions was given you. Have you 
drawn up answers to them in writing? 

Mr. Havkkty. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then 1 will ask you the questions just as they were 
given—in numerical order. What sort of shop do you operate? Three kinds 
of shops have been described, and, perhaps, so that we can get started on 
a basis, it might he well to mention them. One might he called a union shop 
In which nothing hut union men are employed. The other is an open shop in 
which no discrimination as between union and nonunion, and the other a non¬ 
union shop, also an open simp, but which does discrimiate against members 
of labor unions. 

Mr. IIaverty. Mine is an ojien shop. I do not discriminate against union 
men. 

Chairman Walsh. It follows Hml you take on union men? 

Mr. IIaverty. However, they won't work for me. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you do not discriminate. Question No. 1. is: 
What are your reasons for operating an open simp? 

Mr. Haverty. To avoid strikes and keep my place of business open con¬ 
tinuously. 

Chairman Walsh, l’lease give tIn' wages of your employees. 

Mr. IIaverty. The standard rate of wages is $Lot) per day. 

Chairman Walsh. For hmv many hours? 

Mr. Haverty. Light hours. 

Chairman Wai.hh. That applies to plumber* alone? 

Mr. Haverty. Clumbers and steam titters. 

Chairman Walsh. How about common labor? 

Mr. IIwekty. Common labor gets !f2.L’o. 

Chairman Wat.hu. Thai is your minimum? 

Mr. Haverty. That is the minimum. 

Chairman Wat.su. To what extent do you recognize unions, or deal with 
them, if any? 

Sir. Haverty. As far as the running of my shop is concerned, T don't recog¬ 
nize them. I lone conferences with them every once in it while. They are 
frequent callers on tile—their business agents. 

Chairman Wai.hH. lint you have no dealing with them as such in your own 
industry? 

.Mr. IIaverty. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. These calls, I suppose, are, generally speaking, to try to 
get you to come in? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir; quite correct. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish you would give us the comparative results as you 
have observed them under your o|ten-shop and under union conditions as given 
here in this question. As to quality of work, quantity of work, and cost of 
production. First, as to quality of work, what have you observed? 

Mr. Haverty. Quality of work remains the same. 

Chairman Walsh. Quantity of work? 

Mr. Haverty. Quantity of work, t think, is siighlly better, probably 10 |»t 
cent. 

Chairman Walsh. And how' do you find the Cost of production? I guess that 
would tie answered. 

Mr. Haverty. The cost of production would lie answered by that. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give the particular features to which 
you object to in unions us organized in your industry. 

Mr. IIaverty. I object to them on account of their continuous striking. 
They will either strike in your shop or have a sympathetic strike, or have some 
little grievance or other. They will make rales over eight and come to you 
Monday morning and tell you you must comply with so and so. Well, their 
rules are so ridiculous and so outrageous that a man with any spirit to him 
wouldn’t stand for it. For instance, I had a nepltew of mine that I want 
to learn the trade in my own shop and they wouldn't allow ii. They said you 
can’t do it 
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Chairman Walsh. D!<1 they have some rule they claimed? 

Mr. Havkrty. They had a ride they would allow no more apprentices. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, are there some employers lieye that do employ union 
plumbers exclusively? 

Mr. Havkrty. Yes, sir; quite a number. 

Chairman Walhii. What'do you find with reference to the competitive re¬ 
sults with those employers? 

Mr. Havebty. I notice no difference. 

Chairman Walsh. You notice no difference? 

Mr. Havkrty. We get our slittre <if ttie Imsiness just the same. 

Chairman Walsh. The union employers pay lam much per day? 

Mr. Havkrty. Four dollars and a half [ter day. 

Chairman Walsh, .lust the same? 

Mr. Havkrty. .lust the same. 

Chairman Ww.sh. I>o yon or do you not think that the wage of $4.50 
a day is established by the organization? 

Mr. Havkrty. I believe they helped establish it ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long lane >nit been paving M.ou a day for eight 
hours' work? 

Mr. Havkrty. Continuously : right along. 

Chairman Wai.su. For how malty jears'? 

Mr. 11 yvkktv. I have been paving it tor four roars, now. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you always paid tile muon seaio in your shop? 

Mr. Havf.rty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And abided by I lie union hours? 

Mr. Havkrty. Yes, sir; and slightly higher. 

Chairman Wu.sh. What lias been done by jour company to improve the 
working conditions of your employees? First—I think you hare answered that 
question. You have maintained the scale of wagos and those hours right along 
with the unions? 

Mr. IIavkkty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees hare jott? 

Mr. II wektv. Just now 1 didn't get the number of employees. 

Chairman Walsh. In normal times liorv many would you have? 

Mr. Havkrty. In .. times l would average IPS. 

Chairman Walsh. I see you are given as president of the Thomas Ilnv- 
ertj Co. 

Mr. 11 webty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that a corporation tinder the laws of California? 

Mr. IIwkbty. It is a corporation: res. 

Chairman Walsh. And wlmt part do you take in it. porsonallj ? 

Mr. II vxkirn. General manager. 

Chairman Wu.su. You are general manager as well as treasurer? 

Air. H wfrty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wu.sh. Wind means is there in jour company for the adjustment 
of the individual grievances of employees? I toes that come direct to you? 

Mr. Havkrty. It comes direct to me. 

Chairman Walsh. The number 1 take it is sufficiently' small for you to have 
personal outlook of your whole business? 

Mr. Havkrty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wwsn. As the result of your industrial experience, Mr. Haverty, 
what constructive suggestion could you offer this commission for removing tlte 
friction that scents to exist In many instances between employers and employees. 

Mr. Havkrty. Why. I think if labor unions would adopt the rule of reason, 
or got some reasonable rules, and add |o that that the other lellovv is a human 
being like themselves, we would get along much better. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you mean by that that the employers would be more 
likely to bargain with them collectively? 

Alt-. Havkrty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What suggestion would you make from the standpoint of 
the worker to improve himself In his wage and working conditions which 
would keep pace with improved economic condition*, other than the present 
system of organization? 

Mr. Havkrty. I have no suggestion. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no suggestions? 

Mr. Havkrty. No. 
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. Chairman Walsh. Do you or do you not think that It Is necessary for a 
•worker to have some means of having ills own condition keep puce with gen¬ 
eral economic conditions? 

Sir. Havetity. I think so. 

Chnirmnn Walsh. And you have no suggestion to make; you haven't given 
It any thought, you mean, Mr. Hnverty? 

Mr. Havkbty. No; I haven’t given it any thought. 

Chairman Wai.su. What remedy would you have, or have you thought of it, 
if any, for a speedier and more nearly just settlement of industrial disputes as 
they arise? 

Mr. Havkbty. Arbitration. 

Chairman Wat.su. Would you put if, where possible, under a board created 
by the State or by the Nation where that would be possible, or would you leave 
it to the individual bargaining with the employers and employees? 

Mr. H.uerty. I would leave it to a national hoard. 

Chairman Wai.su. You would leave it to a national hoard? 

Mr. Havkbty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai-sii. You think that it ought to he done by law? 

Mr. Haverty. By law. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you or do you not believe that it would lit 1 possible 
by law to have what is called compulsory arbitration? 

Mr. Havkbty. It is a dangerous thing to have it. 

Chairman Walsii. You think it would be possible to have compulsory arbi¬ 
tration with the present provisions of the constitutions of the furious States 
and the United States? 

Mr. IIukbty. Well, really. I don’t know as to that. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, if the result of an arbitration was to require men 
to go to work, do you believe that that would be enforcible; that is, if a man 
didn't want to work? 

Mr. Havkbty. It is pretty hard to make a man work if he doesn't want to. 
It is very hard to make any law that would do it. 

Chairman Walsh, (ionernlly speaking, you think that the way to prevent 
disputes is by arbitration and that there should he some fixed and definite 
hoard, and a national body if possible? 

Mr. H wkbty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You know generally, I suppose, of (ho operation of the 
Erdmann and New lands Ads with reference to the transportation problem, anil 
your idea would he some extension of that to general industry? 

Mr. Havkbty. I think so. I think it would be a good idea to do away with 
these continuous strikes. 

Chnirmnn Walsii. Have you any questions you would like to ask, Mr. 
O'Connell ? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O'Connell would like to ask some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Air. Hnverty, you say that the organizations 
should practice the rule of reason. Will you suggest to this commission what 
kind of an organization you think that the laboring men ought to have? 

Air. Havkbty, Well, I don’t know as I could suggest as to that. I could 
tell you a few of the things they do that they hadn’t ought to do. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What are they? 

Air. Havkbty. Well, now, for instance, we had a few contracts in Salt 
Lake City. We had some machinery there which cut and threaded pipe up 
to and including 4 inches; above tlds size we sent to a machine shop to have it 
threaded. 

When we wanted to have large pipe cut, according to the union rules, we 
had to send a $6-a-day journeyman to sit in the wagon with that pipe, see that 
it was carried into the machine shop and put into (lie cutting machine; then 
see that it was put on the wagon again, and sit oil the wagon on the way back 
to the building; as a matter of fact, tlds man on the wagon to and from the 
machine shop was in Hie way. Nevertheless, lie had to be paid for whatever 
time it took him to do tlds. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The party for whom you were doing the work 
paid the bill? 

Air. Havkbty. Yes; the party whom I was doing the work for of course had 
to stand that. But It was a loss just the same. It was something that nobody 
got anything for, an economic loss. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Tlie plumbers, plumber bosses, lmve got the repu¬ 
tation generally from the property owner us being probably the best hold-up 
men in the business? 

Mr. Haverty. Well, that is Judge and other comic papers which give the 
people that Impression. As a matter of fact this is not true. The mercantile 
agencies, I think, will demonstrate that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a member of any of the national plumb¬ 
ers’ organizations, associations? 

Sir. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Slasters’ associations? 

Sir. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you a masters' association in the city here? 

Sir. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a member of it? 

Sir. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are both those employing union and nonunion 
plumbers members of the same organization? 

Sir. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you any laws, rules, and regulations in that 
association about the question of employment of union or nonunion men? 

Sir. Haverty. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you discuss wages there? 

Sir. Haverty. Oh. yes; we do often, every once in a while. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Hours of labor? 

Sir. Haverty. I beg your pardon. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Hours of labor. 

Sir. Haverty. Once in a while It is talked about. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And conditions of employment? 

Sir. Haverty. Once in a while, slightly. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you agree upon any policy? 

Sir. Haverty. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You just talk it over? 

Sir. Haverty. Just talk it over. 

Commissioner O'Connell. No conclusions are reached? 

Sir. Haverty. None whatever. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there an impression prevailing, is the atmos¬ 
phere sort of charged with a certain rate of wage that ought to prevail? 

Sir. Haverty. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. Have you an arrangement of any kind whereby 
you won’t buy supplies from any house that is not using or selling to certain 
of the plumbers or plumbing-supply people or plumbing manufacturers? 

Sir. Haverty. Which way do you mean? 

Commissioner O’Connell. For instance, is there any effort here to maintain 
certain prices of plumbing supplies? 

Sir. Haverty. No. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. lias there been at any time? 

Sir. Haverty. I don't remember of any; no. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Could I if I was a citizen of Los Angeles, or 
whether I am or not, can I go to a plumbing-supply house in I.os Angeles to-day 
and buy any plumbing supplies I want to? 

Sir. Haverty. In some you can: yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Can I in all of them? 

Sir. Haverty. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Why not? 

Sir. Haverty. They are wholesalers; they don't sell at retail. No more than 
I can go to a wholesale grocery store and buy a can of peaches or a can of to¬ 
matoes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Couldn’t I buy wholesale groceries if I wanted to, 
large quantities? 

Mr. Haverty. You can’t go down and buy a can of peaches in a wholesale 
grocery store. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could I go Into a store and buy a large amount of 
supplies to furnish n whole residence? 

Sir. Haverty. I think you could. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Unless I was in the plumbing business myself? 

Mr. Haverty. I think you could. 
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Commissioner O’Conneu.. Hasn't there been prosecution recently against the 
plumbers’ supply people and the plumbers’ association just on that matter? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, yes; it is all over the country. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Yes; hasn’t there been a decision reached that it 
was an unlawful combination? 

Mr. Haverty. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. There is a case just recently decided in Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Haverty. Well, I didn’t hear of that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it your lielief that the men by organizing a 
union of plumbers, for instance, have benefited thereby ? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ho you believe that the standard wage that you 
are now paying is based upon a condition that lias been brought about by the 
plumbers’ union? 

Mr. Haverty. To u certain extent; not altogether. 

Commissioner O’Conneu., Would you lie paying as high u rate now if there 
had been no plumbers’ union at all in I.os Angelos? 

Mr. Haverty. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you dealt with the plumbers’ union directly 
in years gone by? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What were tiro rates of wages then? 

Mr. Haverty. Oh. they ran from $t!.fk> to $5 a day. depending a good deal on 
conditions. If you had a number of contracts on hand, uhy they would raise 
the wages. 

Commissioner O’Connkil. Then their wages have advanced about half a 
dollar—or reduced, you were paying $5 some years ago? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Now. you are paying four and a half? 

Mr. Hivkrty. Four and a half. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the cause of the reduction? 

Sir. IIavertv. When times were dull the Journeymen voluntarily reduced the 
wages. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have they been dull ever since? 

Mr. Haverty. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have the wages gone back to $5? 

Mr. Haverty. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why not? 

Mr. Haverty. They never asked for it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The plumbers are bashful here apparently. 

Mr. Haverty. No; they are afraid. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, supposing they wanted to get their wages 
hack again up to $f>, we will say that was the rate, how would they go about 
to do it with you when you don’t meet with them as an organization and treat 
them ns such? 

Mr. Haverty. Why, just come to me and tell me that at a certain time the 
wages would be a certain rate, and give rue a little time to protect myself, and 
figure accordingly and get it on m.v contracts. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would he satisfactory? 

Mr. Haverty. Perfectly satisfactory to me; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To put the wages up to $5? 

Mr. Haverty. Sure. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. All the plumbers would have to do would be to 
notifv vou that In the case of a month or two months, as the case might he, 
that’ttiey wanted $5 a day, so that you might arrange your contracts ac¬ 
cordingly? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then It would he granted? 

Mr. Haverty. Y'es. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is a fair notice from the plumbers? 

Mr. Havebty. Blit they don’t do that, you know, until yon get a lot of con¬ 
tracts on hand; then they start to raise wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock will ask a question or two. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What are the plumbers' wages, union scale, In San 
Francisco? 

Mr. Havebty. I believe it Is $G a day. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. And the rate here Is $4? 

Mr. Haverty. Pour fifty. 

Commissioner O’Connet.t.. That is ;i difference of about 33 J per cent? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you present when Mr. Mooney testified, the 
witness that preceded you? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes; I heard him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien you probably heard his testimony that owing 
to the difference in the wages and in the hours, that the Sun Francisco work¬ 
ers, as a rule, are willing workers, and the Los Angeles workers, as a rule, 
are unwilling workers. You probably heard him testify that in his own ease, 
to illustrate the statement, he minimized his work here and gave the best that 
he had to his employer in San Francisco. Now, wliat have been your observa¬ 
tions along those lines? 

Mr. Haverty. It is .lust right the opposite. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The opposite? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you take direct issue with Mr. Mooney on 
that point? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir; I take direct issue. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What percentage of efficiency, as a rule, do you 
get from your workers? 

Mr. TIaverty. Well, T don't know that I can answer that. My workers are 
good workers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you had opportunities of learning either 
through other fellow master plumbers of Sail Francisco or through your ob¬ 
servations in San Francisco liow the work of the San Francisco plumbers com¬ 
pares in efficiency with the work of the Los Angeles plumbers? 

Mr. Haverty. From my experience when I employed San Francisco journey¬ 
men plumbers, I believe our plumbers here are slightly better. Their efficiency 
Is more. They are more or less Inclined to be lazy In San Francisco. They 
don’t have to do as much work up in San Francisco ns they do down here. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So your contention is that the San Francisco boss 
plumber gets less for Ids $6 a day than you get for your $4.50 a day? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir; decidedly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then how is it possible for the San Francisco 
plumber on an even market to compete with you? 

Mr. Haverty. Why, he doesn’t compete with us. They compete among them- 
sel ves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, take some central point, some midway point, 
where the cost of transportation and freights would be as much from Los 
Angeles as ft would be from San Francisco, and those conditions were even, 
what chance would the San Francisco boss plumber have with you In com¬ 
peting for that job? 

Mr. Haverty. All conditions being equal, he would have no chance. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You could underbid Idni? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And make just as much profit as he makes? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Commissioner (iarrefson asks the question 
whether or not they get the business? 

Mr. TTavf.rty. We do get the business every once in a while. We don’t get 
it in San Francisco. 

Chairman Wat.sit. Anything else? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Air. Haverty. Mr. Weinstock, hear in mind that when we go to an outside 
city to do any work the wages that Is paid in that city governs the wages that 
we have to pay. For instance, if we would go down to San Diego, or to Pasa¬ 
dena, or up to Fresno. If the wages are $5 a day in Fresno for journeymen 
we would pay the same to our men; this has been the common custom. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you heard the statement perhaps also made 
that some San Francisco contractors came to Los Angeles and got some con¬ 
tracts. I think one was specifically mentioned, the armory building. 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I presume there was plumbing involved In that 
contract? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, now, how eouhl these San Francisco con¬ 
tractors compete with you on that plumbing, how couhl they get the job? 

Mr. Haverty. I don’t understand, but you take with contractors, it Is nothing 
to have a variance of from 20 to 30, 40, or 50 per cent on bids. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Don’t contractors bid on the same plans, on the 
same basis? 

Mr. Haverty. They bid on the same plans, but they don’t seem to estimate 
them the same way; numbers of contractors make very low bids, secure the 
contracts at a loss, go broke, and you never hear from them again. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, take this San Francisco contractor who 
built this structure in Los Angeles, did he employ Los Angeles plumbers or did 
he bring his plumbers from San Francisco? 

Mr. Haverty. Oh, they employed men here. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. They employed union plumbers, I presume? 

Mr. Haverty. I presume so. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And paid them the local union wage? 

Mr. Haverty. I presume so; yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And that, I presume, made it possible for them to 
compete with you. 

Sir. Haverty. Well- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. In other words, if they had had to pay $6 a day 
for their men they could not have competed with you at $4.50? 

Mr. Haverty. Mr. Weinstock, bear in mind the difference between $4.50 and 
$6 a day on a job the size of that would not amount to $75 or $100 on the 
entire jot)—we will say $200 to $250. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. T see, because the plumbing was small? 

Mr. Haverty. The amount of wages entering into it is so very small it 
would not amount to 2 or 2} per cent on the entire contract. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You stated that you kept an open shop; that is, 
you didn’t object to union men? 

Mr. Haverty. No; I would like to have them work every once in a while for 
me. or continuously, for that matter. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, do you think that unionism lias been a good 
or a had thing for the workers? 

Mr. Haverty. I think it Is a good thing. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You think it is a good tiling? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes; I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you have no criticisms to make on people 
organizing? 

Mr. Haverty. Not for organizing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what way is it n good Ihlng for them from 
your point of view? 

Mr. H wkrty. Well, It gives a certain stability to wages. Tt helps them 
along more or less, and there are some employers that will take advantage of 
men unless there is some other force. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean that unionism protects the worker 
against the unfair employer? 

Mr. Haverty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is against the employer who otherwise would 
exploit him? 

Mr. Haverty. Against the unfair employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, do you recognize or deal with the union 
yourself? 

Mr. Haverty. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, what good is their unionism to them 
If they can't be recognized or dealt with ? 

Mr. Haverty. Well, I really believe that I am doing tile union a favor here. 
T think that I have done the union more good than any other man in the busi¬ 
ness in Los Angeles. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Well, will you point out how? 

Sir. Haverty. Well, If my shop was not an open shop, but a dosed union 
shop which would mean practically a union town, they would be striking fre¬ 
quently. They have not been on a general strike for four years. They are 
peaceable and quiet, the men are satisfied, my men particularly like It. They 
don’t like this striking business. If the plumbers’ union or any other union 
In Los Angeles were thoroughly organized, they would be striking about every 
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six months. You couldn’t keep thorn from it. Heavens, It is mi impossibility, 
seems to be human nature with them. 

Commissioner Wkinstock.. About what proportion, so fur us jou know, of 
tlie Journeymen plumbers in Los Angeles are unionized? 

Mr. Havkrty. About 50 per cent. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. About 50 tier cent? 

Mr. Havkrty. Fifty to sixty per cent. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. About, what proportion of union employees (la 
you have in your service? 

Mr. Havkrty. They won’t work for me. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I see. You have no union employees? 

Mr. Havkrty. No; they refuse to work. They are afraid of the contamina¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, are there any master plumbers in Los 
Angeles, Mr. Havert.v, who employ union and nonunion employees? 

Mr. Havkrty. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tt is clean-cut, tlieu? 

Mr. Havkrty. It is clean-cut. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The employers either have all union men or all 
nonunion men? 

Mr. Havkrty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And is that due to the fact that Hie union men 
will not work alongside of the nonunion men, or due to the fact that the 
master plumbers won’t gdve them employment? 

Mr. Havkrty. No; It is due to ttie fact that the union men won’t work along¬ 
side of tlie nonunion men. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I see. The mailer of tlie workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion law, Mr. Havert.v, what is your feeling on that legislation? 

Mr. Havkrty. It is u good law; 1 think it is a splendid thing. We ought to 
have had it long ago. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You favor it, then, do jou? 

Mr. Havkrty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You find it works out sal Kfartorily to tlie em¬ 
ployer and to the worker? 

Mr. ITaverty. It works all right. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You know in the beginning lliere was a great deal 
of opposition to it on tlie part of the employers? 

Mr. IIaveuty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Were you also opposed to it in the beginning 
for a while? 

Mr. Havkrty. I didn't understand it, and maybe I was. Hut now that I 
know it, I think it is a good tiling. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And wouldn’t do away with it if you could? 

Mr. Havkrty. No, sir; I wouldn’t do away with it for a whole lot. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Has it, been a serious burden on your industry? 

Mr. Havkrty. No, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. It lias not? 

Mr. Havkrty. No, sir. We passed (lie expense along to the- 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Owner? 

Mr. Havkrty. Consumer, owner. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Which, of course, was intended by tlie legislature? 

Mr. Havkrty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thunk you, Mr. Ilaverty. Much obliged to 
you. 

Mr. Beirne. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD BEIRNE. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name? 

Mr. Beirnk. Edward Beirne. 

Chairman Walsh. Your residence? 

Mr. Beirne. Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Beirne. For the last three years and a half. I came here about ten 
years and a half ago. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6-3T 
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Mr. Bbibne. Plumber. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami you were a journeymen plumber, and do you now 
hold some position with that organization? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir; I am acting as business agent for the plumbers’ union. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long have you acted us business agent for your 
union? 

Mr. Beiiine. Since about the middle of last February. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please begin and go backward and state any official |x>si- 
tlons you have held with labor organizations since you have been in Bos 
Angeles, all of them. 

Mr. Beirne. Well, in I.os Angeles, Mr. Chairman, I acted on the executive 
board after coining here. I afterwards was elected president of the plumbers’ 
organization, and was afterwards elected business agent. 

Chairman Walsh. Those are all the official positions you have held? 

Mr. Beirne. That Is, with the plumbers’ union. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Then, have you with the labor council, generally? 

Mr. Beirne. Well, at the last election of the building trades council I was 
elected president of the building trades council, local council. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, jou are acting ns president of the building trades 
council at the present time, are you? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You were furnished with a list of questions, I believe, 
Mr. Beirne? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. We will follow that. Firsi, I wish you would state to 
the commission the extent to which employees in the plumbing industry are 
organized. 

Mr. Beirne. I would state, Mr. Chairman, that the competent men in the 
business are about 75 per cent organized. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, to what extent are those that hold themselves out 
as plumbers, competent or Incompetent, organized? 

Mr. Beirne. I would say—taking the men working at the business in gen¬ 
eral, do you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Beirne. About 50 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. About 50 per cent. What are the working conditions 
under the open-shop policy as compared with union conditions? 

Mr Beirne. Well, with respect to their wages and hours of labor, I would 
say with very few exceptions that the wages are below the scale and the hours 
longer; and the hours are longer without any exception—the hours are longer. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give the condition in wages. 

Mr. Beirne. The wages. 1 would say, would average approximately between 
$2.75 and $3 a day. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the union wage? 

Mr. Beirne. Four fifty. 

Chairman Walsh. Now the hours, union hours? 

Mr. Beirne. Eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. And the nonunion or open-shop hours? 

Mr. Beirne. Well, from my obsennlion, Mr. Chairman, I have camped 
around some of those shops in the morning about half past seven, and I found 
men leaving the shops with material at half past seven. In faet, in one of the 
leading plumbing shops here in Los Angeles where 1 happened at one time to 
have lived right across the street, diagonally across the street from them, I see 
their men come out in the morning and go to a job in Santa Monica, which is, 
I guess, about 18 or 20 miles from iiere, and they were leaving the shop when 
I was getting out of bed, getting dressed to go to work. I used to see them out 
through my window. And so on down the line. I found them working after 
quitting time at night and early In the morning. 

Chairman Walsh. Do these shops that you spoRk of now where these men 
work profess to work their men eight hours a day? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir; you may interrogate any business man, any boss 
plumber in the town, and lie will tell you that he lives strictly up to the union 
rules. But some of them will tell you tluit they will not pay the union scale 
of wages. I run across them. They have all different kinds of excuses—say 
they can’t afford it; that they will do it if the others do It, and so on. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, working conditions, so far as safety and sanitation 
is concerned, as between the union and nonunion shops. 
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Mr. Beirne. Well, there Is no difference that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. No difference? 

Mr. Beirne. There is nothing there In the plumbing business to make very 
much difference on a big building. 

Chairman Walsji. Now, as to the ability of employees to have individual 
grievances adjusted, just tell us generally wliut the difference is between a 
union and a nonunion shop and an open shop. 

Mr. Beibne. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not competent to say, for I have never 
worked in a nonunion shop. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you observed the results under open-shop con¬ 
ditions as compared with results under union conditions in this respect, first, as 
to ttie quality of work? 

Mr. linil ;ml Yes; I can refer to several jobs here in Los Angeles that non¬ 
union contractors had a good deal of trouble on. There was a job down here 
on Brand Avenue between Ninth and Tenth. I visited that jol) several times 
and found that they lmd torn out material on different occasions. When the 
job was ready for inspection it was not passed. There was a Job done out on 
West Adams Street about a year ago—a residence, and from wlmt 1 can under¬ 
stand through some investigating that I did—I didn't get into it myself, but I 
found out tilings—something like between $3,000 and $0,000 was wlmt it cost 
to fix the job up after the plumbers hud installed their work. It appears that 
some of their plumbing wasn't properly installed there, and it destroyed part of 
their buildings, the ceilings particularly. There was also some work done 
around here that is inferior in general. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Generally speaking, what would you say with reference 
to that, is the quality of the work hener or worse when done in a (dosed shop, 
as compared to an open shop, or the same, wlmt do you say of it generally now? 

Mr. Beirne. Generally, I say that the consumer gets the best of It with (he 
union labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, ns to the quantity of work done, you have probably 
heard wind was said with reference to restricting output and production where 
labor unions are in control. What do you say as to that? 

Mr. I'l i k\ i:. Why, about two years ago. Mr. Chairman, we met the master 
plumbers—we meet them very often from time to time—and endeavored to get 
some working agreement with them, and (hat was one of the clauses in our 
agreement that there should he no restriction of the amount of labor and the 
amount of work a man should do in a day. 

Chairman Walsh. State whether or not that Is faithfully carried out by 
the employees. 

Mr. Beirne. It is faithfully carried out in every instance, so far as I know, 
Sir. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. One employer stated here that he had observed men * 
loafing upon jobs in San Francisco, and then you probably heard Mr. Mooney 
say that under nonunion conditions where lie wasn’t satisfied with his pay and 
hours, that he did wlmt he was compelled to do. What has your observation 
been in respect to Unit, if any, if you ever had any? 

Mr. Beirne. Well, my observation, Mr. Chairman, is, visiting these nonunion 
shops, so-called open-shop shops, is that I find more loafing done oil the non¬ 
union jobs. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been in San Francisco? 

Mr. Beirne. No, sir: I never was. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Then we won’t have to get a comparison on that. Now, 
this would he merely an opinion, I would take it. I>o you think that the cost 
Is less or more to the consumer when tie has union workmen than when lie has 
nonunion workmen or the employer runs open shop? 

Mr. Beirne. Why, I would say that the cost of the job is more under non¬ 
union conditions. 

Chairman Walsii. Have you any particular figures upon which you base 
that, any specific instances? 

Mr. Beirne. I would cite as an Instance-- 

Chairman Walsh. That would he typical? 

Mr. Beirne. The Alexandria Hotel, if we could get the figures. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, that is the ease where the figures were submitted 
by a union employer, which were much lower, hut which were not accepted? 

Mr. Beirne. That was not a contract, as I understand It, Mr. Chairman. 

It was n daywork job. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, was It—well, just state your understanding of it, 
then. 
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Mr. Beirne. It wns under construction when I rnme lmd;. I was away from 
Los Angeles for a while, and when 1 earns back It was under construction. It 
was being done by a nonunion plumbing firm. And I would suggest that if 
there was a possibility of the commission getting the figures of the cost of that 
job and comparing them with the job that was done on the original wing of the 
building, that they would get us near about what the difference in cost would 
he of a building done by union labor and nonunion labor. 

Chairman Wat.su. Is that complete? 

Mr. ISkikne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sk. Now, I wish you would give us any specific instances of 
blacklisting on the pari, of employers against their employees in your particular 
industry. 

Mr. Beirne. 1 haven’t looked it up, Mr. Chairman. I asked last night at 
our meeting if there was anyone down there who would say that they had 
been blacklisted, and I only found in one ease that there was one firm here, a 
nonunion firm, and that refers to discrimination rather than blacklisting, that 
they will not hire a union man. I sent three men to a well-known firm here 
in town in the stoamtitting business, and I told them to ask for a job and 
find out what wages they would pay. So they told these three men to come back 
in a week or 10 days. One of them went back. They asked him what Ids name 
was and referred to a paper there and told him they didn’t want him. I sent 
the others back afterwards and they offered them three and a half and four 
dollars a day. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you aware of any sjieeifie instances where employers 
have been pressed in any way by other employers to pre\ent (lie signing of 
agreements with unions? 

Mr. Beirne. No; I am not aware of any of those. 

Chairman Wai.sii. In order to secure the maintenance of the so-called open- 
shop policy? 

Mr. Beirne. I am not aware of any, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What lias been done by jour organization to improve 
working conditions, as regards wages and hours? 

Mr. Beirne. Well, we always have a conference committee open at all 
times in the past; but, as was testified to here just a while ago by the previous 
witness, here lately it seems it lias been useless to try to do anything to 
better the plumbing business in general in Los Angeles. One of the things, as 
near as I can come to it, is that the witness before me claimed lie lias run 
a nonunion shop for several years, and, while lie has paid the wages, I still 
maintain that lie has not kept the hours. And that also applies to others. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, your maintenance that lie has not kept the hours, 
* does that apply to those instances in which you say that you saw employees 
going to work earlier and running litter? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That is one of those instances? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Go ahead. 

Mr. Beirne. He also staled that I lie output was 10 per cent more—that is, 
with the nonunion men than with the union men. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Y’es. 

Mr. Beirne. According to that I can cite instances of where three of the 
leading nonunion shops in town are not running nearly the amount of men 
they used to. And, where the previous witness testified to running as high as 
103 men, I will venture to say he lias not got over 15 per cent. That is kind of 
a guess on my part, but I think the witness will bear me out. Also another 
leading nonunion shop in town, who used to run considerable men, are only 
working a few men now. One of the other most hostile bosses that we had 
in town 1ms entirely gone out of business. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Entirely gone out of business? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir; made an assignment. In regards to the journey¬ 
men— 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you were going to compare them. Now, are 
there some other shops at the present time that employ union men alone that 
show a higher or lower average of workmen engaged? 

Mr. Beirne. In regard to the union shops you mean? 

Chairman Wai.sii. Yes. 

Mr. Beirne. Well, I will state that in the last three years mostly all of the 
big work in the plumbing line has been let to union concerns. 
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Chairman Walsh. I only wish sit the present time—you say at the present 
time—you undertake to say Mr. Haverty only had 15 per cent of his normal 
force working, some others a small proportion, and one had gone out of busi¬ 
ness. Now, what is the condition of the union shops at the present time 
with reference to the percentage of the force working? 

Mr. Beibne. Well, the percentage, I believe, Is a little larger In the union 
shops. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no particular figures, however, to base that on? 

Mr. Beibne. No; I haven’t. 

Chairman Wai.su. All right, sir; now what were you saying when 1 in¬ 
terrupted you? 

Mr. Beibne. Why, T was going to state that this is an off year in regards 
to the journeymen. And as to the journeymen going to the shop in the wagon 
with a piece of pipe, I will state that that is just a little instance. We have 
a law like that. We have working rules and by-laws to work by in tlie city 
of Los Angeles. I haven’t a copy of them with me, hut I can get them. 
And the idea is that we have discovered from experience that It is very 
hard for a journeyman to send a piece of pipe to the shop and get it cut 
at an average ami have it come back just as lie wants it. And there is 
always a kick if it has to go back again. It costs quite a little money to 
out (iff a piece of 4-inch pipe, especially after it gets over 2 or 2J inches 
in diameter it costs more money to cut it and thread it than it does any 
size below. So, to overcome these things and overcome disputes, we have 
always maintained that it was a good idea for the journeyman to be there at 
the machine and have it cut off. Then, if ho cuts it off wrong, it is his 
mistake and his fault. There can ho nobody blamed hut the Journeyman on 
the job. 

Chairman Walsh. What does your organization do to promote etlioieney and 
skill of its members, if anything? 

Mr. Beibne. We discuss the plumbing business and the technical points of 
the business in our meetings. And we lmvo a little meeting room down at the 
Labor Temple that is always open for the members of our organization where 
they can go there and discuss things. We have blue prints there of Jobs that 
are done right according to the city ordinance, and jobs that are done on blue 
prints according to the city ordinance and jobs that are not. He has to detect 
the deficiencies there, and it promotes discussion. 

Chairman Walsh. What have you to add in regard to apprentices? 

Mr. Beibne. Apprentices? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Beibne. In the plumbing business in Los Angeles there is no restriction 
whatever. I will stale in regard to apprentices that that was the chief reason 
the bosses had for following up the open-shop policy. I will state that that 
case that was referred to, that was in 1800, and 1807, and 1898, where this 
man’s nephew was prevented from learning the plumbing trade, and throughout 
the United States it was almost impossible for half the journeymen who were 
working at the plumbing business to secure employment. And our national 
association advocated the elimination of all apprentices until such lime as 
business had picked up whereby there was room for the journeyman in the 
business to he employe'll. 

We held onto that here. We had in Los Angeles about sixty or eighty shops 
10 years ago. We had about sixty helpers. We had them listed, and tlie boys 
swung around from one shop to another. Then ns now some of the shops in 
town did not keep journeymen all the year around. So naturally we kept the 
boys going around where they could best learn the business. And we drew the 
line on any more apprentices coming into the business until such time as we 
would see "lit. That kicked up quite a row. So about 1900 the plumbers de¬ 
manded $5 a day. They got it. And in October or November of 1907 the bosses 
or employers came to the journeymen and told them to cut their wages down, 
and the journeymen conceded, consented to cut their wages down. That was 
during the hard times of 1907. That was to be cut down for a specified time. 
I left town about that time, and then It was to go up to $5. When the time 
came to go up to $5 the journeymen had to go out on strike, and they were 
forced to go back to work for $4.50, and the wages have remained at $4.50 ever 
since. , 

Chairman Walsh. How long was it after they demanded the restoration? 

Mr. Beibne. Mr. Chairman- 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate It? 
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Mr. Beibne. I presume It was somethin!; like a year. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, go ahead. What restrictions, if any, do they 
have in San Francisco at the present time on the employment of apprentices? 

Mr. Beibne. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. You have none here now, then? 

Mr. Beibne. We have no what here? 

Chairman Walsh. You have no restriction on apprentices here at the present 
time? 

Mr. Beibne. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. What, if anything, does your organization do to promote 
technical education in your trade? 

Mr. Beibne. Well, that would lie through—just through discussion and such 
as that. We have a board of examiners and so on. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no policy w ith reference to apprenticeship schools 
or continuation schools or technical training of any kind? 

Mr. Beibne. I have discussed a scheme with the employing plumbers In I.os 
Angeles and I asked some of their members to bring it up before their associa¬ 
tion whereby we could start a trade school for our members, and for any boy 
that would tie right and fitted for the plumbing business, but it seems it has 
not taken bold with them, but I believe it will. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given any thought to the subject of inventing 
plans for promoting regularity or continuity of employment to bridge over the 
difficulties that arise from seasonal employment, especially in this country out 
here? 

Mr. Beibne. You mean from unemployment? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; to relieve the unemployment situation In seasonal 
trades. 

Sir. Beibne. Well, the only thing we have to do with that, Sir. Chairman, 
is when a man comes into town we tell him whether business is good or bad. 
We maintain an otiiee down there and also a little room for the examining 
board, and pay a business agent .$5 a day, and his work is cliietly to act, you 
might say. in the capacity of an employment agency. 

Chairman Walsh. As an official in labor organizations and a student of 
the subject, have you any suggestions which you could make to this com¬ 
mission with reference to devising some plan by which a speedy settlement could 
be made of industrial disputes? 

Mr. Beibne. The only scheme that I see is what we have at the present 
timer although it doesn’t work out here in Los Angeles. As l understand 
practically that there is a movement on foot here to absolutely refuse to 
recognize unions in any form. The only scheme I can see would be a benefit 
to the plumbing business or any business would be to hold conferences between 
the employers and the journeymen and to settle disputes that come up ap¬ 
parently. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Have you investigated the subjects enough to have an 
opinion as to whether or not anything coaid tie done by law, State or national, 
that would he satisfactory, reasonably satisfactory, to those whom you are rep¬ 
resenting, looking toward bringing about a speedy settlement of industrial 
disputes ? 

Mr. Beibne. Mr. Chairman, that is a Question I can not answer. I do not 
know what the law would be. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Will you please file with our commission a copy of your 
constitution and by-laws and rules? 

Mr. Beibne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have them readily accessible, I suppose? 

Mr. Beibne. Yes, sir. 

(Booklet entitled “By-laws of Plumbers’ Local Union No. 78 of the United 
Association” was subsequently submitted in printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Would you kindly indicate the names of the shops where 
the wage paid to Journeymen Is as low as $2.75 or $3 per day? 

Mr. Beibne. S. C. Brown. We have numbers on here, Mr. Chairman, that 
it would be just impossible for me to say what they pay. 

Chairman Walsh. Any you can give specifically now that pay as low a 
wage as $2.73 or $3 a day? 

Mr. Beibne. A shop by the name of K-a-i-n or O-n-i-n, I don’t know which it is. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees do they have? 

Mr. Beibne. Five or ten. 

Chairman Walsh. And the other shops, how many employees do they have? 
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Mr. Beibne. They had four the last time I saw them. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others that you have? 

Mr. Beibne. So many shops don’t employ anybody half the time, you know, 
and when they do they look for a junior, they want a junior plumber, a $3 man. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any others in mind on your memorandum at 
this time? 

Mr. Beibne. Sanitary Plumbing Co. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees? 

Mr. Beibne. They run from 5 to 10 men. 

Chairman Walsh. Any others? 

Mr. Beibne. Don’t pay the scale. S. C. Schilling; Sherwood & Pearson; 
M. E. Yonker; there are many others who don’t pay the scale. It is a 
question I would not like to mention the names in public, I am not positive of. 
They, perhaps, are not hiring men. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. What is the source of your information 
as to those wages paid? 

Mr. Beibne. I interview the men myself on the job. 

Chairman Walsh. You get it from the men that are actually at work, do 
you? 

Mr. Bf.tbne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that it is reasonably authentic, what they 
tell you? 

Mr. Beibne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you n few 
questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I understand, Mr. Beirne, that the union wage 
scale for plumbers in Los Angeles is $4.50? 

Mr. Beibne. Yes, sir. • 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that the union wage scale in San Francisco 
is $0? 

Mr. Bkhi.m:. Y’cs, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why does the union discriminate In favor of Los 
Angeles in its wage scale? 

Mr. Beibne. In favor of Los Angeles? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Why does it allow Los Angeles to have a 
wage scale that is—why is the wage scale in Sail Francisco 33j per cent higher 
than Los Angeles, with the cost of living substantially the same? 

Mr. Beibne. I can cite an instance, and perhaps refer to a great many 
others. That Is, I find here very frequently—in fact, an instance came to 
mo just in tlie past week where a man came; he belonged to the union, he 
worked five or six months in a union simp, received union wages, loafed for 
one week, and from sheer necessity lie was forced to go to work in a non¬ 
union shop. He visited me down at the office Iasi Tuesday morning, and I 
told him to come back Tuesday night. Tuesday night I told him to come back 
tills morning. He came back this morning and I gave him his answer, and 
that was that we would place a fine on him for going to work in the nonunion 
shop. The facts in the case were, after investigation, the man came here 
from a town in tile Middle West, he brought his wife and family with him, anil 
he went in to buying furniture here, and after lie got here- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Pardon me for interrupting, but I don’t think you 
got my question. I am not nsking for mi explanation of why the union wages 
in San Francisco are higher than the nonunion wages in Los Angeles. I am 
asking why the union wages of Sun Francisco are higher than the union 
wages of Los Angeles. Why is not the standard here $G as it is in San 
Francisco, or why is not the scale $4.50 there as it is in Los Angeles? Why 
the differentiation? 

Mr. Beibne. That is a long question, Mr. Weinstock, and that would take u 
long answer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Briefly ns you can, if you will. 

Sir. Betune. As I stated a while ago, after we had the rupture here with 
the employers some years ago, when it came up every man that was in town, 
and so many men coming to town here, as tourists will, that got into the 
plumbing business, they went to work, took jobs, young men in a good 
many instances; several of them started a shop, and consequently they had 
them here In tills line now, and the number of master plumbers was approxi¬ 
mately 200 men; 10 years ago we only had 60. But from the best information 
I can get there are about 200 master plumbing sliops in Los Angeles. Those 
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men are here and they are going to stay. They will not leave, or I don't think 
they can leave, and they have brought their families here, and, as 1 said, owing 
to the climatic conditions, just as the instance I was citing to you where this 
man came here and bought some furniture and goods. He can not get work, 
and he is forced to go to Work in the open shop. Since lie has been laid off 
in the open shop. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You still have not answered the question in rela¬ 
tion to the union Itself. The union here lives a .$4.50 scale. 

Mr. Beirne. Hour dollars and a half. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. And in San Francisco the union lives a $6 scale. 
Why that difference? 

Mr. Beirne. We have asked .$,1.50 here, and were refused. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is the only explanation you have to offer? 

Mr. Beirne. Thai is the only explanation: the surplus amount of labor 
and the surplus amount of shops, keen competition In the business. I figure 
this way: That is is impossible for the men employed in the plumbing busi¬ 
ness who are hiring union men to compete with the amount of men who are 
running shops and doing their own work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you present when Mr. Iluverty testified, 
and when Mr. Mooney testified a little while ago? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you recall that Mr. Mooney’s testimony was to 
this effect, speaking of his own individual experience- 

Air. Beiune. l'cs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That in San Francisco he was a union man and he 
was getting $4.50 a day and that in Los Angeles, I take it lie was also a union 
man, and lie was getting $3.50 a day? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That in Pan Francisco ho gave all that he laid to 
his employers, the highest efficiency; that in Los Angeles he soldiered, gave 
ids employer just as little as lie could, that lie tried to get out of all that he 
could; tlmt his employer tried to get all he could out of him; and because of 
the difference in wages. Ho you think that is a common practice in Los 
Angeles, that tile union works that way because of the difference in wages, 
lliat the men soldier on their job, and do ns Mr. Mooney did, give the em¬ 
ployer just as little ns possible? 

Mr. Beirne. I don’t think it is general in the plumbing business, Mr. Wein¬ 
stock, but 1 do think that the low scale of wages lias kept the best class of 
mechanics away from Los Angeles. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You also heard the testimony, did you, of Mr. 
Iluverty, who differed with Mr. Mooney, and said Hull his experience was that 
the plumbers gave him full efficiency? Would you be inclined to think that 
Mr. Haverly’s statement was more nearly correct, so far as the plumbers are 
concerned? 

Mr. Beirne. I say that plumbers, as a rule, do a day's work, ns a rule, 
wherever they work. Of course, I would say, for myself Individually, Hint if 
I go into a town that pays $6 a day I naturally feel more like working for 
$6 a day than I do for $4.50; when I get tired in the afternoon, about 3 o’clock, 
I- haven’t got the ambition to work if I am only getting $4.50 a day ns I 
would for $0. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are the secretary and business agent of the 
plumbers’ union? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That brings you in touch with men generally, 
doesn't it? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Gives you an idea of their opinion on a great many 
labor questions? 

Mr. Beirne. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What do you find to be the consensus of opinion 
among your fellow workers on the workmen’s compensation not? How do they 
look upon it? 

Mr. Beirne. They are ail very well satisfied with it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They look upon It as an advantage, do they? 

Air. Beirne. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they are satisfied with the way that it is 
operating? 
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Mr. P.etrne. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner VVeinstock. The way it lias worked out? 

Mr. Beikne. As far us I know they are in favor of it. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, unless there is something you have been 
asked—if you have anything in mind that you think would be of benefit to 
the commission we would be glad to have you state it. 

Mr. Beikne. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I will say this, tlmt in regard to—as to 
what was stated here by a previous witness—in regard to out-of-town con¬ 
tractors doing business here in town, I would slate that they pay the scale of 
wages; that is, supposing they come from Frisco, where the scale is $6, I will 
state they pay the that is, to a certain extent, they will send men here to 
take charge and as many men as they wish to take charge of that work, and 
probably a few that they will bring with them, hire men here in Los Angeles 
at the scale in Los Angeles, and vice versa, if a man gets a job here in Los 
Angeles, or Long Beach, or Pasadena, he is supposed to pay the $5 scale to 
men he hires there. Also in regard to the statement, the settlement of disputes. 
The journeymen plumbers’ association at all times have an arbitration board, 
a conference board, ready at all times to settle any disputes which may arise, 
which hardly ever arise; we are down about as low as we can get. The plumb¬ 
ing business in Los Angeles is not to lie compared at all to the plumbing busi¬ 
ness in other cities. The class of work is not as good, and ns a general rule the 
men outside the journeymen's organization are not as ellieieut as tile men in 
tlie Journeymen's organization. It may lie about 25 per cent. 

T believe I have stated that the bosses, the employers, have been asked for 
a raise, about two years ago, and they refused us. That is about all I have 
to state. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All right; thank you, Mr. Beirno. 

Mr. Beikne. I will furnish a copy of our constitution and by-laws. Oh, yes; 
I have one tiling; yes. And that is kind of signiliciint. I have here two refer¬ 
ences, sent witli a nonunion man from an eastern city to Los Angeles. It is 
significant that the references are to nonunion shops in town. 

Chairman Walsh. Just give it to the stenographer, please. 

•Mr. Behine. I will request that the names be not mentioned, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh (addressing stenographer). You will see tlmt tlmt request 
Is complied witli. 


-, April ,?}, 1913. 

—-, 1.08 Angeles. 

The bearer of this, Mr. - -. , is trying to better his conditions, and is there¬ 

fore seeking a new location to seftle in, and would naturally desire u position 
at liis regular occupation, that of a hot water and steam fitter. He lias worked 
for us quite a while and we always found him trustworthy and competent, 
n man that you can thoroughly rely upon. Any favor tlmt you may tie able 
to bestow upon Him we are confident will be thankfully received by him and 
greatly appreciated by 

Yous, most sincerely, -.-. 

(The other recommendation above mentioned is a carbon copy of (lie one 
just sot forth, directed to a different man.) 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Bciriie; thank you. 

(Booklets entitled “ Book of Laws, United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters of United States and Canada," amended at Boston, Mass., August 18 
and 25, 1013, and 11 Working Rules for Local No. 78, Journeymen Plumbers, 
Gas and Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ Helpers,” were subsequently sub¬ 
mitted In printed form.) 

Mr. Butler. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. L. W. BUTLER. 


Chairman Walsh. What Is your name? 

Mr. Butlek. L. W. Butler. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Butler. Secretary-treasurer of the Central Labor Council. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your trade or occupation? 

Mr. Butler. I am a teamster. 

Chairman Walsh. How tong have you been occupying that position, your 
present position? 
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Mr. Butler. Since July, 190$. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would begin nnd state alt of the official con¬ 
nections that you have had with lubor organizations in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Butlkr. I joined the teamsters' union in 1901. I was elected delegate to 
the Central Labor Council in the latter part of 1001; wus elected business agent 
of tlie teamsters’ union two—was elected secretary-treasurer of the local union 
about a year after—1 was elected business agent of the teamsters’ union about 
two years after that. I was at oue time, for a period of a year, vice president 
Of tlie State Federation of Labor. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Butler. Thirty-eight and one-half years. 

Chairman Walsh. I will not go back of that. You have been served with 
a list of questions, I believe? 

Mr. Butlkr. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. And you have noticed tlie fad that we are trying not to 
duplicate, but I am going to run through them, nevertheless, and anything that 
you think needs amplification I wish you would he free to give it. 

Mr. Bftlkk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the extent to winch employees iu teaming and 
truck business are organized in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Butler. About 10 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. Working conditions under open-shop policy as compared 
with union conditions us to wages and hours of lubor? 

Mr. Butler. Wages have been reduced since tlie disruption of tlie organiza¬ 
tion. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent? 

Mr. Butler. To some considerable extern. Tlie minimum scale of wages 
during the life of tlie organization, or tlie time that the organization dealt with 
the proprietors b.v contract, the minimum scale was two and a quarter. Men 
are being paid now as low as $9 a week. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the union disrupted? 

Mr. Butler. 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. As to hours of labor. 

Mr. Butler. Tlie hours of labor are generally tlie same; that is, that the day 
is supposed to be tlie same us it was before the disruption of tlie organization. 
But we find in some cases, not all, that the pay for overtime lias been done 
away with. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless there is some particular reason applying to your 
craft I am not going to ask you these next us to tlie results of condition, tlie 
quality and quantity of work, unless there is some particular tiling you want 
to bring out. 

Mr. Butleb. I Just want to make a statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Butler. From the men themselves, that during tlie time of flip organi¬ 
zation, dealing with the employer, the quantity and quality of the work done 
by tlie members of our organization was hotter than that at the present time. 
That is, they did more and better work—did a belter class of work. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you in mind any specific instances of blacklisting 
on the part of employers, or any other discrimination? 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman. I desire to say that t have had, in 
m.v capacity as secretary of tlie Central Labor Council—I have had perhaps 
100 or more instances of blacklisting. I will file with this commission before 
they are through a number of affidavits hearing out my statement upon that. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. Now, do you know of any instances of coercion 
of employers by other employers either to prevent signing agreements or to 
secure the maintenance of the open-shop policy? 

Mr. Butler. Mr. Chairman, I could better answer that question by giving 
you as briefly as I can a history of our organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Butler. As I stated at first, the organization was formed in November. 
1900. About the 1st of May In 1901 the organization signed contracts with the 
four large teaming companies, truck companies, In this city. At that time 
that was practically ail of tlie teaming concerns in the city; that is, truck 
companies. At tlie time that the contract was originally signed the conditions 
that existed there were terrible. The men got $1.75 a day, and the men worked 
ns long as the company was inclined to keep them. Usually the hours were 
from 5 o'clock in the morning until 6 o’clock at night, and perhaps if you came 
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in and there was a load on you bad to take that out. You came in, and if 
there was a show on you had to work until 3 and 4 o’clock in the morning 
without receiving any pay. We signed an agreement with the members of the 
draymen’s association as individual concerns, calling for an increase in wages, 
limiting the hours to 11 hours in 12. and Anally after signing the contract 
for a number of years were able to cut out all of our Sunday work and the 
cleaning of harness and so on, and got paid for overtime, and gradually im¬ 
proved the working conditions of the men employed. That takes us along to 
the year 1907. 

The organization had been in the habit of presenting to the employers about 
30 days before the expiration of the old contract, a new contract. This was 
carried out in all instances. We did this year. I want to state before this, 
Mr. Chairman, perhaps I got a little ahead of my story, that I was at that time 
business agent of the organization. I had talked with the men, the propri¬ 
etors of the truck companies, and they eternally asked me this question: “ l$ut- 
ler, where can we get some good men? ” I says, “ I don’t know ; we are doing 
the best that we can.” He says, “Well, I will give you a standing order for 25 
men, and you got me good men.” It was almost impossible at that time to get 
men to work 11 hours a day for the scale of wages paid by the companies. I 
told them that. I said, “ It is almost impossible, gentlemen, to get the kind of 
men you want for the amount of wages you sire willing to pay and the number 
of hours the men are compelled to work.” They said, “ We can’t raise the pay 
of the men without wo get an increase in the price of hauling.” They said, 
“ We can’t increase the price of hauling on account of the fact that there are 
two companies here that are not members of the draymen's association.” 

We discussed the matter pro and con. In the meantime the organization 
had signed agreements with the two companies which were not members of the 
draymen’s association. I told them this. I believed the men were entitled to 
more pay and if the companies were not receiving the amount that they 
should for their hauling I felt sure the organization would do whatever it 
possibly could to assist them in that line in order Unit the men might receive 
just compensation. I went to the two companies and persuaded them to join 
the draymen’s association, believing it would help the men in the business. 
They went into the organization, and we in turn presented them with the agree¬ 
ment the same as we had to the other companies. The draymen’s association 
went ahead and raised the prices in hauling in some instances as high as 10 
cents a ton. We talked the matter over of raising wages, and they all agreed 
that the men were entitled to more wages. On the night of April 30 I visited 
the otlice of the truck companies and asked the people in charge what tiad been 
done on the contract with the organization. In every iustunee I was told that 
the contract was absolutely satisfactory—there was no trouble about the con¬ 
tract. I came down out of the olfice of the Sunset Truck Co. on Market Street 
and was met by one of our boys, one of the meinlters of the organization, on 
n wheel, and he asked me to come to the barn of the Pioneer Truck Co. I 
went down there and on the front of the barn was posted a notice that on and 
after May 1, this will be run us an open shop, and increasing the wages 25 
cents a day. I found it at a number of the barns, practically the same condi¬ 
tions prevailed at practically every barn in the city. I found a number of police 
officers there already. The president of the organization, who was working for 
another company at that time, called a special meeting of the union for that 
night. We went there and we discussed the matter pro and con. The officers 
of the organization endeavor'd to keep the men in touch; that is, not to allow 
them to go out on strike until we had an opportunity of discussing the matter 
witli the truck companies. This we were unable to do, and by a secret vote the 
men voted to go out on strike, claiming that the gauntlet had been thrown down 
and that they had been practically Locked out. 

The tight went on. The next morning 1 visited, in company with a com¬ 
mittee from the organization, the Pioneer Truck Co.’s barn, and there I found a 
large number of men who, I found in some instances afterwards, were brought 
in to take out the teams—negroes and Russians and Mexicans, and anything 
it was possible to get. I met Mr. Fuller and asked Mr. Fuller if it was not 
possible to adjust the difficulty. He said lie was willing to talk it over, and 
we did. We talked it over with sisne of the rest of the proprietors of the com¬ 
panies, I think in fact all of them, hut we were not able to get to an un¬ 
derstanding. The fight went on for about four days, and one morning, I think 
about May 5, or perhaps it was the tith, the committee decided tlmt it perhaps 
would be a good policy to visit the local wholesale houses, whom a great many 
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of our members !m<l been working for, nmt enlist tbelr services, or endeavor to, 
in the settlement of the controversy. We visited It. L. Craig first. Then we 
went to Mr. Hass, and from there to Mr. F. W. Braun, and Mr. Braun suggested 
we visit Mr. Boynton, which we did. 

Mr. Boynton suggested that we meet with the executive board of the 
jobbers’ association. I told him we would be very glad to meet with anybody 
who we thought could perhaps settle the difficulty. We visited the jobbers' 
association, and mind you the date, this was on May 5 or 6. We visited the 
jobbers’ association and after the meeting, after we had presented our case, 
sifter we met with the executive board of the association, we received this 
reply: 


“ NTATEMK.VT RY THU JOISIUCIiS’ ASSOCIATION-1007. 

“At its meeting of April 22, (lie jobbers' association passed by unanimous 
vote a resolution urging the truck companies to discontinue their practice of 
contracting each year for their labor with the teamsters' union, and to run 
hereafter an open shop. The members present at the meeting, 30 in number, 
agreed to stand together and to stand tty the truck companies on the open-shop 
issue. Subsequently the resolution was signed by practically ail the remaining 
members of the association, also by many other large houses, wholesale anil 
retail, these, together with our membership, constituting about 00 per cent 
of the shipping Interests of the city. 

“ While the contest therefore appears on its face to be between the teamsters’ 
union and the truck companies, the latter one acting on the request and with 
the support of the great body of the mercantile interests of the city. 

“To such a contest there can be but one outcome possible, we believe that 
the people of this city will uphold the right of a man to get work irrespective 
of whether lie belongs to a union or not, and on that conviction we take our 
stand. 

“On the evening of ttie 30th of April Ihe truck companies posted a notice 
announcing that they would employ men without regard to their membership 
in any union at advanced wages of 25 cents a day. 

“The issue Involved is not at all one of wages, for the demand of Ihe men 
for 50 cents a day additional and ihe oiler of the companies of 25 cents are not 
so far apart as to bo impossible of adjustment. Neither is the issue one of 
hours of work, as both parties are agreed that the present day should stand. 
Nor are any of the other points, such as the pay of helpers, charge for overtime, 
and for harness cleaning, etc., matters of serious moment. All of these could 
lie readily arranged if the main issue were out of the way. What is the main 
issue? From our point of view it involves the industrial freedom of a great 
and important business and labor interest—the carrying trade of the city. 

“We demand that any honest, able-bodied, and capable mail who desires to 
serve the company as a teamster lie allowed to work, irrespective of whether 
he is a union man or not. 

“ We are contending for the principle of the open shop, which we believe is 
essential to the free development of tins city, and we hold that there is no lino 
of trade or employment where absolute union control and domination is more 
dangerous than in the carrying trade, as is evidenced by the experience of 
other cities. The matter may just as well be fought here now one time as 
another. 

“ We regret that this matter came to a head just at fiesta time, but that was 
due to the fact that the contract was drawn to expire May 1, and an answer 
from the truck companies ns to whether they would continue to employ none 
but union men was due on that exact date." 

I just want to deviate here a little bit and say that the contract that the 
teamsters' union worked under witli the draymen’s association provided that 
any man had a right to go to work for a company and to be employed two weeks 
before he should join the union. If he was competent and satisfactory to the 
employer tie was taken into the organization, ami I know of but very few ex¬ 
ceptions. This is what we got at the meeting of the jobbers’ association. About 
the next day the committee was going up Los Angeles Street and In front of 
M. A. Newmartin’s wholesale store, we met Mr. O. B. Fuller, who was a mem¬ 
ber of the draymen’s association. We said, “ Good morning,” and walked up to 
the corner, and Mr. Fuller came after us and stopped us. He wanted to know 
how we were getting along, and we said fine. We asked him in turn how he 
was getting along. He said—I can’t use the term here—he says, “I am not 
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getting along, I am getting it slipped to me both ways. I am in the jam.” I 
•said, "Mr. Fuller, you know you hud no trouble with the organization, you have 
been treated fairly, why not sit down with the organization and adjust the 
differences?” He said, “ I can’t; I am in too far.” lie says, “ I tell you what I 
wislt you would do. I will bo at the rooms of the merchants and manufacturers’ 
association at a given time.” I think lie said 2 o'clock in the afternoon. “ I 
wish you would ring up and ask for a conference.” 

I talked it over with tiie committee and we agreed to do it. We called up 
the office, I don’t know whether Mr. Zcclmndeluur answered the telephone or 
not; anyway, we made an appointment. We kept the appointment. We went 
in and met the executive board of the merchants and manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tion, and on this executive board we met quite a number of the men who were 
on the executive board of the Jobbers’ association, and we discussed the matter 
with them. Mr. Fuller arose, lie stated that he had been treated fairly by the 
organization; flint be had no tight with the organization; that lie had been 
given due consideration at all times. And we in turn asked the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association through the executive board to take their hand out 
of tiie matter and allow us to settle our dilliculty with our employers. We were 
asked to step out into the anteroom, which \ic did. When we came hack they 
told us that they would not take their hand out of It, but if the strike would be 
called off the men would he gixon an increase of 2 o coats a day in pay and there 
would be no discrimination against the men. This lias not been true. The 
strike was culled off, not because of the suggested proposition of tiie merchants 
and manufacturers’ association, but because of certain conditions in the organ¬ 
ization, and from that day, li)07, until this day there have been discriminations 
against members of the teamsters’ union. To my mind it shows very clearly—I 
want to say further that in conversation with some of the members of the dray¬ 
men’s association we were told—for instance, one company wouldn't put on any 
strike breakers, and they were told after about the fourth or fifth day that if 
they didn’t put on strike breakers they would simply take their business away 
and give it to another company who would put on strike breakers, and the man 
who told us that cried when lie told us. lie said, " I might just as well go down 
and light it match to my barn and tell it good-by.” That to my mind in a 
general way stiows the coercion. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your observation of flip use of (lie power 
and authority of the local government and courts in industrial disputes? 

Mr. Butler. Mr. Chairman, the secretary of the merchants and manufac¬ 
turers’ association during ids testimony admitted Unit they did use the power 
of the police and sheriff’s ollice. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you anything to add to what he said about it? 

Mr. Butler. I think iiis admission on that point is suilicient, except I would 
add this, that I can’t understand why, if the merchants and manufacturers’ 
association is allowed and given the privilege of using tiie police force anil the 
sheriff’s ollice, why they should he allowed to pay for the deputy sheriffs. I 
think that is the duty of the county. If the law is being violated then tiie 
county ought to pay for it. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you iiml that these deputies worked? How did 
it work out with reference to their condition? 

Mr. Butler. Do you mean particularly, Mr. Chairman, to the teamsters’ 
strike? 

Chairman Walsh. I would confine it to that in your testimony. 

Mr. Butler. I would say we had quite a little trouble with the deputies. 
A great many of them were abusive. We not only found the deputies abusive, 
hut we found the men who were imported in here to take our jobs abusive, 
and carrying guns. 

Chairman Walsh. Any assaults? 

Mr. Butler. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any violence in the teamsters’ strike? 

Mr. Butler. None that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. No arrests for assaults? 

Mr. Butler. I believe not. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tiie open-shop policy in Los Angeles—how has it 
turned out now ns far as the community is concerned, in your opinion? First, 
as to the establishment and maintenance of a high standard of living for all 
classes? 

Mr. Butler. I believe that tiie standard of living for all classes by the 
establishment of the open-shop policy has been reduced. 
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Chairman Walsh. As % the assurance of regularity of work anil decrease 
In unemployment? 

Mr. Butler. I think that the statistics. Mr. Chairman, will show (hat the 
unemployment situation has Increased rather than decreased.. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that Is true comparing it with other com¬ 
munities where that policy does not exist? 

Mr. Butler. I didn't quite catcli the question. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you compared it with other communities in which 
there was no such policy? 

Mr. Butler. I think that under the open-shop policy that the employment 
is not so stable. My experience with the organization has been this, that in 
signing a contract with a great many organizations they allow or provide that 
when slack times come that the men shall be laid off in rotation. In other 
words, that the work shall be divided equally among the employees in the shop. 
Thereby.one man gets one week, and the others have three weeks, and not 
all be thrown on the street on public charity. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did your organization 'ever try to enforce any such 
practice? 

Mr. Butler. Our organization never got to that point. 

Chairman Walsh. As the result of your experience in this labor field, have 
you any constructive suggestion that you could make to the commission for 
„ removing friction between employer and employee? 

Mr. Buti.er. I believe that the proper thing to do is organize first. Then 
bargaining between employer and employees as a group, and then arbitration. 

Chairman Waish. That is, arbitration by a body created by the State or 
Nation, or voluntary arbitration entered into by contract between employer 
and employee? 

Mr. Butler. I would prefer voluntary arbitration. 

Chairman Walsh. That is your preference? 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That answers the question. What suggestion would you 
make for insuring that improvement in wages and working conditions might 
kee)> pace with the Improvement in general economic conditions? 

Mr. Butler. To my mind the only thing that cun assure an increase in the 
working conditions with the Increased cost of living, and so forth and so on, 
is a thorough organization of the workers. A strong economic organization. 
Without that no law, no nothing, is no good. It is not possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any further suggestions to make for the pro¬ 
tection of the civil and industrial rights of all classes? 

Mr. Butler. During- 

Chairman Walsh. You have referred to it now, what your experience was 
with the employer or individual paiil by employers to act as deputy sheriffs 
and the police force. Now, wtmt means would you adopt, if you think that is 
wrong, to eliminate it? 

Mr. Butler. Well, I don't believe that Ihe merchants and manufacturers’ 
association or any other association has a right to use tiie police department 
or any other function of the public government when the law is being violated. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. Garretson says, Has the private individual or corpo¬ 
ration a right to do that, even if the law is being violated? 

Mr. Butler. I don’t believe so. 

Chairman Walsh. Your idea is that that is a function of the Government 
alone? 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Exclusively? 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What suggestion do you have, if any, looking toward the 
prevention of that tiling, if it is wrong? 

Mr. Buti.er. Well, the tiling, Mr. Chairman, goes back to a question, to my 
mind, of the power that the working people have; that is, the classes have. 
If one side is able to handle the Government and the other side is not, why 
then you probably get power on one side or the other. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock lias some questions to ask you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard the objections raised on the witness 
stand by a number of nonunion employers against dealing with and recognizing 
organized labor? 

Mr. Butler. Some of them, Mr. Weinstock. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. And, of course, there liave been nonunion em¬ 
ployers in other cities who have likewise raised objections to organizations and 
dealing with organized labor. 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner YVeinstock. I have summed them up briefly to the fewest pos¬ 
sible number, and I will ask you, Mr. Butler, as one who inis held various 
offleinl positions in the union, and one who is grounded in union doctrines, to 
give the commission the benefit of your knowledge in answering these objec¬ 
tions. Let me review them hurriedly. 

Mr. Butler. Yes,.sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. First, that unions are financially irresponsible; 
that therefore there is no way of enforcing any contract that might be entered 
into with them. Second, that as a rule they stand for limited output; third, 
that their proclivities are to rob the nonunion worker of the right to work and 
to live; fourth, that they resort to violence in labor troubles; fifth, that cer¬ 
tain union representatives are grafters and resort to blackmailing and grafting 
on the employers. Now, those are briefly the chief objections that have been 
raised by nonunion employers to dealing with and recognizing unions; and I 
would be glad to take them up with you seriatim and get your answers. 

Mr. Butler. I would be glad to give you my views. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The first objection is that of the financial irre¬ 
sponsibility of the union. 

Mr. Butler. I want to say this in answer to that, that in my connection 
with the labor movement X have never seen a contract violated—never have. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is. as far as the local condition is concerned? 

Mr. Butler. As far as the local situation is concerned. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your answer to that question is that locally there 
have been no violations of contracts? 

Mr. Butler. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Despite the fact that the unions are financially 
irresponsible in the eyes of the law; that is, they are not incorporated? 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlmt is your answer to the objection that union¬ 
ism stands for limited output? 

Mr. Butler. I, of course, can not state for any other trade except my own 
in that. I might say that 1 thought I made it plain just a few minutes ago 
that during the time I was employed as a teamster we put out more then than 
I hey are putting out now in the same number of hours. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you at all familiar with conditions In other 
crafts locally? 

Mr. Butler. Not to any great extent, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You could not answer that then? 

Mr. Butler. I could not answer from a general standpoint. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What about the objection raised to unionism that 
you yourself read from this document a few minutes ago, sent to you by the 
jobbers’ association, that unionism or the closed shop means the robbing of 
the nonunion man of the right to work and live? 

Mr. Butler. Under the conditions that existed under our contract the non¬ 
union man bad tile right to come to work, and if competent and satisfactory to 
the employer, he became a member of the organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you didn’t attempt to establish a monop¬ 
oly ? 

Mr. Butler. No, sir; the company had a perfect right to employ and dis¬ 
charge any man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As secretary of the council and from your knowl- 
ege of conditions, how does that apply to the other crafts? 

Mr. Butler. I think that holds good perhaps with one or two exceptions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the maximum initiation fee charged by 
any organization in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Butler. Fifty dollars. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What union is that? 

Sir. Butler. The musicians. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the fee charged in the building trades? 

Mr. Butler. I will tell you what I can do; I can file with you a list of the 
initiation fees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would be glad to liave that in all the crafts you 
are able to get it 
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Air. Butler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As far as you know the highest is $30, ami that is 
tlie musicians’ union? 

Mr. Butler. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is it in the teamsters’ uninouV 

Mr. Butler. Two dollars. 

(See Butler exhibit.) 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is (here in the charge that violence Is caused 
by labor unions in case of labor troubles? 

Mr. Butler. I believe most of the violence is caused by the other side by the 
employing of deputies, who incite trouble. 1 believe it has been the policy of 
the organization in Los Angeles to counsel no violence with their members; to 
advise them at all times (o be peaceful. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has any violence happened in your particular 
craft? 

Mr. Butler. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. None whatever? 

Mr. Butler. Not locally. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the answer to the charge of grafting by 
some officials of unions? 

Mr. Butler. I don’t believe labor officials can be any more accused of graft 
■Milan would apply to any other branch of business. It is just as easy for any 
association to pick up a bad one—it is just as easy for an organization to pick 
up somebody who is bad as perhaps some other association, perhaps easier, be¬ 
cause it man might be working in the trade and get in easily. 

Commissioner Weinswck. Has there been any instance to your knowledge 
locally, where officials accused of grafting lmve been expelled? 

Mr. Butler. None to my knowledge. Have been expelled for graft? 

Commissioner Weixsi'ock. Have been expelled for graft. 

Mr. Butler. There have been instances where members of (he labor council 
were removed from office on account of the use of their official title, not con¬ 
nected with the council. I could not say that would lie a case of graft. It was 
a ease of where they used the official title of the council against the desire of 
the council. They were removed from olilce. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Wei.\stock. Just u minute. What is the attitude of the crafts¬ 
men in your council towards tlie workmen's compensation act? 

Mr. Butler. We believe the workmen’s compensation act Is one of tlie best 
acts ever put upon tlie statute book of California. We believe some improve¬ 
ments could lie made, but ns it is, it is fine for a start. 

Coynnissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask a question or two. 

Commissioner Garret,son. In regard to financial responsibility of unions, 
isn't it a fact that any mail that talks about financial responsibility of unions 
is perfectly aware of the fact that neither a union nor anybody else can compel 
a man to work against his will? 

Mr. Butler. Absolutely so. 

Commissioner Garretson. And that the man who dwells on it, knows that 
it is beyond tlie power of the union to make him work If he don’t want to? 

Mr. Butler. That Is ray belief. 

Commissioner Garretnox. In regard to graft. I assume you have been deal¬ 
ing for a good many years with unions, and consequently with business men In 
one pursuit and another? 

Mr. Buti.er. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have ail the hankers and business men of your 
acquaintance lived—not died—lived in tlie odor of sanctity? 

Mr. Butler. Not alt of them; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever heard of a business organization 
expelling a man for improper practices unless he owed the majority of them? 

Mr. Butler. I certainly have not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is that one of the deadly offenses? 

Mr. Butler. Not to my mind. 

Commissioner Garretson. I mean among business men. 

Mr. Butler. Sir? 

Commissioner Garretson. If he owed them, then they might discipline him— 
the other members of his association—a business man’s association? 




Mr. Butt.ee. Well, I don't lmrdly think so. ^ 

Commissioner Garretson. I guess you didn’t get the iden. In nil association 
of lnisiness men have you ever known them to expel one of their members? 

Mr. Butter. No. sir. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Wait a minute. For dealing unfairly with his 
employees? 

Mr. Butter. No, sir; absolutely not. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Did you over know them to expel one of their 
members when he dealt unfairly with the members of his organization of busi¬ 
ness men? 

Mr. Buti.er. I eau not say that I did. 

Commissioner Garret,son. Have you ever heard of an instance where an 
association of employers, no matter what their name may he for it—their 
names are myriad—claim the mission of defending the American workman and 
his heaven-born privilege until it paid to defend them? 

Mr. Butler. No. sir; I have not. 

Commissioner Garretson. It has ils origin in revenue? 

Mr. Butt.K it. To my mind absolutely, and that is the only thing. 

Commissioner Garkktson. That is all; thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until to-morrow morning at 
10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.25 o'clock p. m. on this, Thursday, the 10th day of Septem¬ 
ber, 1014. an adjournment was taken until Friday, September 11, 1914, at 
10 o’clock a. m.) 


Los Anokles, Cal., I'riilay, tjcptcmhrr It, Jill ’i—10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Weinstock, O'Connell, Garrefson, 
and Commons. Basil M. Manly. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please he in order. 

Mr. Fuller—Mr. O. B. Fuller. Mr. Bonfllio. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. N. BONFILIO. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Bonkilio. N. Bonfllio. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Bonkilio. Laundry business. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Bonfllio, will you please pitch your voice ns high as 
possible? It is very diillcult to hear ill this room, and the audience would like 
to hear what you have to say. Keep your voice up as much as possible. 

Mr. Bonkilio. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Bonkilio. Figueroa, 209 South Figueroa. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Bonfiiio. Thirty years. 

Chairman Wai.stt. What is your business, please? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. Laundry business. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long have you been in the laundry business in Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Bonftlto. Nearly 150 years. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Thirty years? 

Mr. Bonkilio. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you belong to any organizations dial have to do 
with your own industry? 

Mr. Bonkilio. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. What are they, please? 

Mr. Bonkilio. It Is a laundry dull; the Southern California Laundry Club. 
Chairman Walsh. The what? 

Mr. Bonkilio. Southern California Laundry Association. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Bonfit.to. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the aims and objects of (lie Southern California 
Laundry Association? 

Mr. Bonftlto. Mostly to protect ourselves from dead beats. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it have anything to do with the living of prices of 
your product or of the wages paid to your employees? 
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Mr. Bonfiuo. No, Mir. 

• Chairman Walsh. Is then 1 au.v organization In your hwmlry—nny labor <«■. 
gunlzatlon ? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>i> you run a union, nonunion, or au open shop? 

Mr. IlDiVni.io. Open shop. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you moan by that you do or do not employ mem¬ 
bers of labor organizations? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. I never ask them that question. 

Chairman Walsh. You absolutely practice no discrimination then, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. I don't unless they commence to make trouble in my plant. 
Chairman Walsh. Unless what? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. Unless they commence to make trouble and talk unionism and 
disturb tlie running of the plant. 

Chairman Walsh. I>o 1 understand, then, if an employee talks union busi¬ 
ness in your shop, lie or she is discharged? 

Mr. Ko.nulio. No, sir; 1 warn (hem that I don’t want any disturbance about 
tin 1 place. 

Chairman 'Walsh. How many employees have you? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. I have about ISP altogether. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow many men and how many women? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. I will have to refer to my list. 

Chairman Wu.sh. Thank you. 

Mr. Bo.nmi.io. 1 have IPS) females, and the balance arc males. 

Chairman Wu.sh. I wish you would tell me the wages paid to the different 
classes of employees in your service. 

Mr. Bonfiuo. You wish (he segregation of the different wages? 

Chairman Walsh. If you please. 

Mr. Bo.nmi.io. Well, I have 10 young girls, who li\e with their families, at $7 
per week. 

Chairman Walsh. Ten at $7 per week? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the lowest wage you pay? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. I have no employee in the plant that gets loss than thal. 
Chairman Walsh. What do these girls do that get $7 a week? 

Mr. Bonui.io. Mostly on the slinking table. Mostly they are foreigners. 
Chairman Walsh. You say they must all live with their famines? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you inquire about that before you employ them? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. Not before I employ them. 

Chairman Waish. At the time you employ them? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. We aim to. 

Chairman Wu.sh. Who employs your help? 

Mr. Bomiiio. My foreman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you hu\e any supervision over that yourself? 

Mr. Bo.nhi.io. Not personally. 

Chairman Waish. Have you any personal knowledge of it, as lo tile social 
status of those girls? 

Mr. Bomiiio. I do not. 

Chairman Wu.sh. You len\’e Unit lo Hip foreman? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You may go abend now, if yon please. 

Mr. Bonfiuo. Then we have six at $7.50 
Chairman Walsh. You have how many? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. .Six. We have thirty -five at $8, fourteen at $0, two at $10, 
five at $11, twelve at $12, one at $12. four getting over $14; that Is, one at $14, 
one at $15, one at $18, and one at $21. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that take In all of them? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. That takes ill the number; yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Takes in the present force? 

Mr. Bonfiuo, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. wlmt hours do these people work? 

Mr. Bonf iuo. Eight hours for females, and nine hours for the males. 

Chairman Walsh. How many males have you? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. I don't seem to lmve that. I will Imre to ask your permission 
to find out from the office. They evidently left that off. , 
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Chairman Walsh. Prom your office? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yea, sir. * 

Cliairimm Walsh. Could you tell me approximately how many you have? 

Mr. Boniolio. Yes, sir; it seems to lie 5(i here from this list! 

Chairman Walsii. Fifty-six men? 

Mr. Bormuo. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wal.su. What are their occupations generally? 

Mr. 1 Ion i ii ni. Well, they are collectors on the routes, and do the marking on 
the clothes and checking them off of the list, and in the wash room. 

Chairman Walsh. Please sketch us the pay that these men receive in the 
various classes. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Now, the markers and sorters, they get from $15 to $‘25 per 
week, except the apprentices, where we would take lmys and start them at 
about $10. 

Chairman Walsh. Wiiat is the lowest wage you pay any man in your 
laundry? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. The lowest wage we pay—we have two boys which we pay $t> 
and one $8. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the next lowest? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. Eleven dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. How many at that? 

Mr. Bonfti.io. Two. 

Chairman Walsh. Just go right up the scale, please. 

Mr. Bonfii.io. Two at $12, two at $13, four at $14, four tit $15, three at $10, 
five at $17, five at $18, two at $20, one at $22. one at $24, two at $25, one at $411, 
nineteen at $27, making an average of $10.70 per week. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt would the man do that gets $40? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. He is my superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. And goes in between the $14. $10. and $18 man? 

Mr. Bonftt.to. They are working in different departments. 

Chairman Walsh. What do the collectors get ? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. The collectors get $27 per week. 

Chairman Walsh. Is any of your work done on commission? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What do your d filers get? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. Those are the collectors. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you call them collectors? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the lamidrymen's association taken any action on the 
question of minimum wage? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. They have. 

Chairman Walsh. What is a fair living wage for a woman engaged in an 
industry of that kind in Los Angeles to maintain herself in respectability and 
comfort? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. Really I don’t know. There are so many standards set for liv¬ 
ing. It all depends on whether she lives at home or whether site lives by her¬ 
self. 

Chairman Walsh. A girl who is compelled to make her own living, what 
would you say is the minimum wage? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Well, I should hate to say any less than $S. 

Chairman Walsh. Not less than $8? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would please define hmv the girl would live on 
$8, what are the constituents that go to make up that wage? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I should think $4 a week for board, or $4.50, and 75 cents 
laundry, and the balance for clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. How much for clothing? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. Well, it is hard to say, I tun not competent to say that. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Well, you have made a study of it, haven't you? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No-- 

Chairman Walsh. You have observed how your girls live? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you take Into consideration whether they live at home 
or not? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now couldn’t you tell us what it would cost, from 
your observation, a girl to live, such as you have working in your place? 
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Mr. Bonfilio. I have girls who have been working lor me—been with me for 
years—and they have always been in debt getting $10 a week. Others are bet¬ 
ter, some of the girls I mentioned only get $9 a week. 

Chairman YVai.sh. What would it cost In a case of that kind? 

Mr. ItosFino. Well, I can’t answer that question. 

Chairman Walsh. It is impossible for you to figure it out? 

Mr. Bonfilio. May I tell my reasons? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes; please do, Sir. Bonfilio. 

Mr. Bomiuo. 1 have one of my employees who lately had her wages at¬ 
tached. She bought a dress for $42 on the installment plan. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bonfilio. And 1 had to advance her wages in order to pay this bill. 
Well, 1 think that that is not-• 

Chairman Walsh. No ; that seems unwise. But what I am trying to get at 
is the minimum standard. Take a girl that lived on the very lowest she could, 
and coming from the class of girls that you employ for your cheap work, which 
you say would he $8 per week, and if she acted discreetly and wisely, did her 
very best, what would she have to pay for clothing, if you know? 

.Mr. Bonfilio. Well- 

Chairman Walsh. If you can’t define it I don't wish to press it. 

Mr. Bonfilio. 1 am not competent to say. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. You say that your association lias not taken 
any action on minimum wage? 

Mr. Bonfilio. We had a meeting in which one of your commissioners was 
present and gave us some enlightenment about the work, and we haven't 
discussed that phase of the question. 

Chairman Wat.su. Has any person in your industry undertaken to figure 
definitely wliat it costs a woman to live? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Placed entirely upon her own resources. 

Mr. Bonfilio. We haven’t. 

Chairman Walsh. You haven’t? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you know the wages that are paid to union 
laundry workers in this State elsewhere? Is there any organization of them 
here at all? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir. But I have the papers here, demands that were 
made on me by the laundry workers’ union some years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat are the demands, please? 

Mr. Bonfilio. With regard to wages? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bonfilio. I can give you the wages demanded, and l can tell you at the 
same time what we are paying at the present time in my own plant. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Do that. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Mangle girls, $8 per week. 

Chairman Walsh, llow is that? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Mangle girls, $8 per week. 

Chairman Walsh. And what do you pay? 

Mr. Bonfilio. We are paying $7.50 and $8. 

Chairman YValsh. To how many do you pay $7.50? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Beg your pardon. Tilts is $0. 

Chairman Walsh. The demand is $G? 

Mr. Bonfilio. That is the head mangle girl, $8 per week; that is wliat we 
are paying now. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Then it says mangle girls, experienced, $7. I am paying $7.50 
and $8 per week. Mangle apprentices, $5. I ain now paying $7, which is the 
lowest wages. Head plain work, male or female, $15. 

Commissioner Commons. What is that, item? 

Mr. Bonfilio. The head plain work, male or female, $15. I am paying, I 
believe, $17.50. Man shakers, $7. I have no man shakers at all; all others, 
$5. The minimum wage we pay in our place Is $7; polishers, $10.50. Now, this 
is a position that is not usal at the present on account of the changes in 
machines. YVe have what we call now press girls. Shirt hand or neck hand, 
$7.50; we are paying $9. Yoke machine, $7.50; we are paying $9. Sleeve ma¬ 
chine, $7.50; we are paying $9. YVristband, $7.50; we are paying $9. Shirt- 
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body ironer, .$7.50; we are paying $!). Flannel body, $7.50; those are working 
on piecework in our plant. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Please speak a little louder, Mr. Bonfillo. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Very well. 

Chairman Walsh. It is difficult to hear you. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Starch-body ironers, $1); they work on piecework. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. Bonfilio. They work on piecework in our place. 

Chairman Walsh. A little louder. You can make it. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. Finishers, $12; that is our rate. 

Chairman Walsh. That is better. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Shirt starchers—head shirt slarchers, $13.50; I am paying $14. 
Shirt dampeners, $0; I am paying $0. Collar girls, sturdier or ironer, $7.50; 
they start at $$ and they get $9 and $10. according to their ability. Head col¬ 
lar girl, $10; I am paying $14. Apprentices on collars, $5; we start them at 
$7. Starchers on ladies’ work, $0; I am paying one $10, and one $11. Shirt 
dippers. $7.50; I tun paying $8. Stock-work Ironer, male or female, $15: I have 
one at $17 and one at $18. Hand ironer, first class, second class, and apprentices, 
they have them $9, $7.50, and $0. 

Chairman Walsh. You have dropped jour voice again. I can hardly hear 
you, Mr. Bonfilio. A little louder. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Head ironer. tirst class, .$!). They are working on piecework 
for us, all classes, and the average wages is $12 per week. 

Chairman Walsh. Aral your average Is what? 

Mr. Bonfilio. The average wage in our place is $12 per week. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you figure out wliat their average would lie? No, 
I guess you didn't; so I will not ask you that. 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir. I think It would he about $7.50. 

Chairman Walsh. It is much lower than yours? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

Chairman 5Vai.su. When was that scale offered jouf 

Mr. Bonfilio. This is several years ago. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, at that time were you paying the same relative wages 
that you are paying now? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I was paying better wages than the schedule demanded. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, why did you mil accept their schedule? 

Sir. Bonfilio. Well, I was willing until they fold me that I should not employ 
nothing lmt union people and that I had lo go to the union headquarters when¬ 
ever I needed help. There was where 1 objected. 

Chairman Walsh. That was your only reason? 

Mr. Bonfilio. My only reason. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say that the women work eight hours a day, and 
the men how many hours? 

Sir. Bonfilio. Nine hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Nine hours a day. Now, why is (1ml difference? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Well, because when the eight-hour laws were passed we had not 
enough machinery to turn out the work, and it would have necessitated my 
moving out of my plant and going to another place. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you want to ask any questions of Mr. Bonfilio, Mr. 
Garretson? 

Commissioner Gauketson. Just one. Mr. Bonfilio, you first stated your be¬ 
lief that $8 was as low as a woman could decently live upon. 

Mr. Bonfilio. I said it would require $8 to live. 

Commissioner Gabiiktson. And you stated that you weren’t exactly com¬ 
petent to pass on the amount that (hey would have to pay for clothing, and 
then that the association that you belong to had not carefully determined the 
cost of living for women under those conditions. Is the estimate of $8 only a 
generalization? 

Mr. Bonfilio. From hearsay of girls who were working for men and living 
in private families, paying from $3.50 to $4 a week. They tell me that they 
can live fairly well on $7.50. 

•Commissioner Gasbetson. That Is their own testimony that they can live 
on that? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock would like to ask you a ques¬ 
tion or two. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We are investigating also the question of work¬ 
men’s compensation, Mr. Bontilio. What lias been your experience as an em¬ 
ployer under the California workmen's compensation act for the past eight 
months? 

Mr. UoNni.ro. Well, I had one accident, a man broke his arm, which cost me 
over $300 above wliat he was entiled to gel. Outside of that I flunk the law 
is just and fair. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How should it have cost you $300 over what the 
law permits? 

Mr. lSo.NHLio. Because he broke his arm, and it was a compound fracture, 
and it wasn't set right, and they had to break it again in order to set it, and he 
was over a year before he got over Ids sickness. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Over a year? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, that must have happened before the 
Boynton Act went into operation. 

Mr. Bonmi.io. When the first act- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oil, yes; I am speaking of the Boynton Act which 
went into operation on the 1st of January. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Oil, yes; I am working under the lirst one, the old one. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wind is your opinion of the act that you are work¬ 
ing under now, the compulsory act? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Why, I think is it very good. I want to he at peace with my 
men, and if they get injured or damaged I think that 1 ought to look after 
them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you carry your own insurance, Mr. Bonfilio? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Or do you insure with some insurance carrier? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I am insured with a company. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Willi n company? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And so you are thoroughly protected against any 
damage suits on the one hand, and your workers are thoroughly protected in 
the event of their meeting with an accident? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that both stiles arc protected. 

Mr. Bonfilio. I am. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, in the beginning there wore a great many 
employers, Mr. Boulilio, who strongly objecled to the law. They thought it 
would he an unfair burden on the industry. Were you one of those who ob¬ 
jected to it? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You r views, then, have undergone a change? 

Mr. Bonfilio. They have changed after studying the law more or less, and 
you know that there was so much noise abroad that we took it for granted 
that it was going to break us up in business. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; you were led to lietieve that it would ruin 
your business? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Well, we imagined it was a great hardship. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you found it so? 

Mr, Bonfilio. Not as far as I have gone. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that a demonstration of the law lias made it 
clear that it is not an unreasonable or an unwise or an unfair law? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I think not. There probably are sections that I haven’t had 
any experience on yet. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Thank you, very much. 

Commissioner Commons. How many of these employees are on piecework— 
girls? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I am not positive, but I should Judge about 20 or 25. 

Commissioner Commons. That would be about one-third, I should think? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir; probably about 15 per cent. 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat? 

Mr. Bonfilio. About 15 per cent. 

Commissioner Commons. I am speaking of one-third of the women. 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir; not quite, probably oue-fourth. 
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Commissioner Commons. Does the union scale ask for doing away with piece¬ 
work? 

Mr. Bonfilio. No, sir; it did not mention any—piecework was put on after¬ 
wards, and Just, as soon as we put on the piecework the volume of work began 
to increase and the women*were making better wages, and you must under¬ 
stand Hint at the present time the laundry business is extremely quiet, oil 
account of 1 lie clothing being worn by ladies especially having no start'll work 
in it, and therefore the work at the plant Is very low. 

Commissioner Commons. These wages tiiat you gave us—the 12 girls wlm 
make $12—are they pieceworkers? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. Most of them are pieceworkers; yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Those (hat are making $!>, 11 that are making $!*, 
were they pieceworkers? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. No; they are day workers—operators on machines. 

Commissioner Commons. Then those that are making $12 and .$11! and $11 
and $10, would they tie pieceworkers? 

Mr. Bonfii.to. No; there are some of them on collars, some on shirts, some 
tallies, folding tallies, some of them are in the sorting room. They sort the 
collars according to the customers and other work. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, the ligures that you gave, were they what 
the girls earn at piecework, or were they- 

Mr. Bonfii.io. That is mixed figures, hut l have so many last week that made 
that amount of wages. 

Commissioner Commons. Those are are the wages made last week? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. Yes, sir; that is our low average, because the work, as T stated 
before, is light at the present time. We are not able to keep them busy. We 
could easily do 10 tier cent more, and that would mean increased wages for the 
different pieceworkers if we had (he work. 

Commissioner Commons, l'o you have a certain amount of work that a piece¬ 
worker shall do? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. We have not. 

Commissioner Commons. They can make any amount: that they- 

Mr. Bonfilio. Everything; if they can make $1.1, as they do sometimes 
when times are busy; they run as high as $11 and as high as $17 for our 
pieceworkers. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you establish the piece system after ttie eight- 
hour law had been in effect? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. No; established long before. 

Commissioner Commons. How do you manage under the eight-hour law. 

Mr. Bonfii.io. Work eight hours and then stop. 

Commissioner Commons. How do you minage to get out your work at the 
rush end of the week? 

Mr. Bonftt.io. Why, keep more help than we used to. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you mean you put on extra help at the rod of the 
week? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. No; we try to work regular; we try to regulate the work in the 
middle of the week. We always have n reserve list: if we feel wo me going to 
run heavy we call on them; and they are glad to come for two or three days to 
help us out. 

Commissioner Commons. What were Hie hours prior to this eight-hour law 
going into effect? 

air. Bonfii.io. I was working nine hours, although the labor union demanded 
eight hours—the State said eight hours should he a day’s work. 1 finally out 
down to nine hours. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you do anything toward getting customers to dis¬ 
tribute (heir work over the week? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. I ftm trying awful lull'd. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they respond? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. Tiiey respond by us giving them—giving them a discount of 10 
per cent, so that thev let us work, hold their work over Sundays, and therefore 
1 have been utile to keep the plant going here during the week. 

Commissioner Commons. You mean to say thut where the work ts delayed, 
held over, you give them a discount? 

Mr. Bonfii.io. Yes; ns an inducement to send the work in on Friday and de¬ 
liver it on Tuesday: otherwise we would have nothing to do Saturday afternoon 
and Monday morning. 
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Commissioner Commons. So the eight-hour law Is costing you more than it 
would appear on the face of it; you lmve been compelled to give this discount as 
a result of the law; is that the idea? 

Mr. Bonfilio. It is costing us more because we have to employ more help. 

Commissioner Commons. This discount is an additional cost, is it? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Well, yes; probably 5 per cent, about. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you raise the prices when the eight-hour law 
went into effect? 

Mr. ItoNKM.ro. For three weeks, and then dropped back into the old basis. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you find itii (he eight-hour work plan that 
the cost of work is greater than it was under the nine-hour system? 

Mr. Bonkit.io. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. So that the profits are reduced? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. Not that alone. But we have lost a great deal of trade which 
goes to Japanese laundries now. They are not limited as to the manlier of 
hours that they can work. They can work IS hours if they choose to. And 
they do the work probably a little cheaper. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Commissioner 0'Connf.i.l. Yes. How many Japanese and Chinese laundries 
ure there in the town? 

Mr. BoNFtr.ro. I don’t know, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 failed to hear a great deal that jou have said, 
and that lias been lost upon this commission. 

Chairman Walsh, You look like you could talk loud and answer Ihcse ques- 


iiu are not accustomed to 


tions. 

ISIr. Bonfilio. When I get started. I suppose 1 can. 

Chairman Walsh.. I know it is difficult, became 
speaking in public. 

Mr. Bonfilio. That is the Idea. 

Chairman Walsh. Just pitch your voice high so that C ommissioner O Connell 

can hear you. „ ,, , 

Commissioner O'Connell. I haven’t heard hardly any of the answers that 
\ou have made, and I may ask some questions that ha\e already been asked. 

1 want to get at the number of Chinese and Japanese in the laundry business 
and how they are affecting your business. 

Mr. BoNFn.ro. I don’t know. You can ascertain that from the city hail by 
the number of licenses there issued to them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are in the laundry business, and you dont 
know whether you have competitors or not in the Chinese and Japanese? 

Mr. Bonfilio. They are up on Sixth Street and on Hill and Oliso and places 
of that kind. I never bother with them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know whether they charge higher or lower 
prices for tiieir work? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. Well, I think they into he jmt about • > tents on a garment 

below us. , , , „ 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who sels the piecework prices lor jour employees/ 

Mr Bonfilio. X do; and it is to their satisfaction. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Who says they are satisfactory? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Well, they are, because always the same wages, and lots of 
them trying to get work. , , , , „ . 

Commissioner O’Connell. No objection Irani those who are at work us to the 
prices is the reason you say they are satisfied? 

Mr Bonfilio. >'o ; they are paid the same wage, and they are working there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that if a committee come to you from your em¬ 
ployees and asked that prices be changed—did such a committee ever come? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. Well, not as a committee, but as individuals; sometimes a 
woman would come around and say that she only got 40 cents for Ironing a 
dress, or 20 cents, and she complained to the forewoman about it. We take up 
the matter, and in that case if we feci she is not paid enough we raise the price 
on the article to the customer. , . _ 

Commissioner O’Connell. You raise the price on the article to the customer? 

Mr. Bonfiuo. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You do raise (lie price? 

Mr Bonfiuo. We do whenever we do that; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If a girl is discharged from your laandry for some 
reason or other—probably the foreiaily or some one don’t like her—how does she 
adjust her grievance, if she considers It a grievance? 
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Mr. I5o.n-fii.io. If she Is discharged? 

Commissioner O Connell, Yes, I)o you ever discharge anybody '• 

Mr. liONFix.io. Quite frequently we (lo; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose a person thinks they are unlusllv dis¬ 
charged—what do they do about it? ‘ 

Mr. Bonfilio. They always have access to my office. I am In the plant pretty 
nearly all the time. I am always willing to listen to any complaint that they 
have to make. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do any of those who are discharged come to \ou 
and complain that they have been discharged unjustly? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Sometimes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is done in the matter? 

Mr. Bonfilio. At times I have requested the Superintendent to give them an¬ 
other trial; and I have told them in other eases I lead no further work for 
I hem. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the matter of adjustment of grievances in your 
laundry it is a matter purely and simply between the individual and yourself? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. And no committee from an organization or from 
any form of association among the employees would he met L>v \uu and treated 
with? 

Mr. Boni it.to. t\ ell, I never have had one. We have never laid any plant— 
after that one friction with the union I never lmd any trouble in the plant 
since. 

Commissioner O’C'onnei.i.. You have a local laundrvmon’s association in tin's 
city? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. IIow many members are there in (hat? 

Mr. Bonfilio. I think there are probably 14 or 15. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the bj-laws and rules and regulations of that 
association printed? 

Mr. Bonfilio. None at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You meet how often—once a mouth? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Why, we haven’t had any meeting for. I guess, three months 
now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The last meeting they had, was the question of 
wages and hours or conditions of labor discussed? 

Mr. Bonfilio. The last meeting was when the safely engineer of the State 
wanted to talk to us, and I requested him urgently to talk before us, and I 
requested the president of the association to call a meeting of the association 
so that wo coulil get such methods as to safeguard our employees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has your association at any time discussed the 
question of wages and hours or the working conditions of the employees? 

Mr. Bonfilio. The association has nothing to do with that. We are individu¬ 
ally free to act as we please in regard to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Then am I to understand those questions are never dis¬ 
cussed there? 

Mr. Bonfilio. It is always discussed. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what lie wauled to get al. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I wanted to get at whether the question ever came 
before your association and whether any action was taken at all. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Not collectively. It has been discussed, and the eight-hour law, 
and all of those new laws. 

Commissioner O’Connell. When the eight-hour law was discussed, did they 
take any action, favorably or unfavorably? 

Mr. Bonfilio. Wo did. We went to Sacramento in a body-- 

Commissioner O’Connell. And tried to prevent its passage. 

Mr. Bonfilio. Not to prevent it. What we requested was that they should 
reduce It to nine hours for one year and then eight hours, and also give us a 
chance during the week when we lmd holidays that we could work, say, nine 
hours for four days to catch up with the work during that week, but we were 
not successful in either one or the other. 

I can give you nil illustration. Some time ago I had a smash up and my 
engineer broke my engine to pieces, and I was not capable of doing anything 
for three days. I requested the commission to grant ine a permit to work over¬ 
time one hour for three nights. I did get it, but the second morning I was 
notified to desist from the work. I think that was unjust. I was willing to 
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pay for the girls whether they were working or not, anti that law, I think, 
is not fair to the employer. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are all the laundries paying about tin? same price 
for the work to the employees? 

Mr. BoNtiuo. No, sir; I don’t think so. We have different —some places 
pay more and some places pay less. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is your rate high or medium or what in the gen¬ 
eral employment? 

Mr. IloNFii.io. Well, I think my rule will show favorably with any of them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. KATHERINE PHILIPS EDSON. 

Chairman Walsit. State your name, please. 

Mrs. Colon. Katherine Philips Edson. 

Chairman Wai.su. Where do you reside? 

Mrs. Epson. Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resided in Los Angeles? 

Sirs. Edson. Fifteen years in this city ; 1M years In county. 

Chairman W ai.su. Do yarn hold any official position with the State of 
California? 

Mrs. Edson. I am tv member of the bureau of labor, special agent, and com¬ 
missioner of the industrial welfare commission. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you held these positions? 

Mrs. Edson. Two years in the State bureau of labor, special agent, and 
about one year as member of the industrial welfare commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to that time did you have any experience or make 
any study of industrial conditions as affecting women and children? 

Mrs. Edson. Very little, Mr. Walsh, except as t saw il in m,v suffrage work. 

Chairman Walsh. You were furnished with a lisi of questions, I believe, 
and 1 will ask you to take them up seriatim. We will take the first one, and 
I would like to have your observation of the working conditions of women 
employed in industries under open-shop conditions, so called here, as compared 
with union conditions. 

Mrs. Edson. As I understand the term open shop- 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, please. Commissioner Carretson would like 
for you to sketch your general duty with the organization that you have 
referred to. 

Commissioner Garketson. The commission that you belong to. 

Mrs. Edson. The commission of which I am a member? 

Commissioner Garketson. .lust in a general account, what is the power and 
scope of that commission? 

Mrs. Edson. The industrial welfare commission was created by the act of 
the last, legislature.' Tito commission was appointed the 1st of October of last, 
year, and we began our work about the 1st of January, when we succeeded in 
getting our secretary, a man we felt was competent to carry on the investiga¬ 
tions we wanted made. We began investigating about the 1st of February, 
and we are now investigating the industries in which women are employed 
in this State. We have taken up first, the dry goods stores—retail stores, 
rather—laundries, wholesale and retail confectionery industries. We are having 
a very careful record kept of the canning industry in tins State both as to 
wages ami hours worked. Also the same in the citrus Industry of the State. 
The paper-box and garment industry, and we are just beginning now our 
investigation of waitresses, hotel help, and millinery. 

Commissioner Garketson. Have yon the power to fix wages and conditions? 

Mrs. Edson. We have. 

Commissioner Carretson. In the pursuits that women follow? 

Mrs. Edson. After a complete investigation the commission may fix wages 
amt may control hours in those industries not already controlled by the eight- 
hour law for women. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed now and describe the working condi¬ 
tions of women in the open shop as compared with the conditions in the union 
Shop. 

Mrs. Edson, My observation lias been that there Is no such thing as union- 
shop conditions in the city of Isis Angeles. It is a very difficult thing to make 
any conijiarison, because everything we have in this city Is really on a nonunion 
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basis. The dry-goods business is one of the interesting industries in this city 
in which the women are employed. 

Chairman Walsii. One minute. Have you studied the conditions in shops 
in other places in the State where union conditions do prevail? 

MrH. Edson. I have not studied them personally. 1 have the report of in¬ 
vestigators, and our tabulations are not yet completed. I can tell you something 
of the difference between union anil nonunion conditions in Iho laundry Industry, 
and that is the only industry in this city nr in this State (hat can lie compared, 
because it is the only industry where one city lias all union conditions and 
where the other city lias all nonunion conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. We will take Unit as a basis, 

Mrs. Edson. In San Francisco the si earn laundries have been consolidated 
since they went, as they call it here, under labor-union domination. Then* 
are about 20 laundries in the city of San Francisco, as against a much larger 
number here. 

Tlie actual wages that are paid are very much higher there. We have found 
that in San Francisco there arc only 34 per cent of the women working in the 
laundry industry who receive less than $0 per week, while in Los Angeles there 
are 04 per cent who receive less than .$!) per week. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What is the per cent in San Francisco? 

Mrs. Eiisox. Thirty-four and tiircc-tcnllis per cent under SO per week, ns 
against about 0.'! per cent plus in 1-os Angeles. This does not, however, tell the 
whole story. In the apprenticeship system in Kan Francisco apprenticeship is 
only for two weeks. The mangle girls are put on a two weeks’ apprenticeship 
at $7, after which time they are (hen raised to $8.50. The apprenticeship in this 
city seems to be more or less of a variation, there being no standard time, and u 
large number of women receive under $7 a week. Last year the tabulation in 
Los Angeles showed that I* per cent of the women in the laundry industry 
of tliis city were receiving less Ilian $0 per week. 

As far as the efficiency of union and nonunion conditions, I think that nobody 
who has had tiny experience in investigation could help from saying Unit the 
laundries of the north were very much more efficient. The women look much 
more prosperous: they seem to tie very much more rapid in their work: and at 
one time, when I addressed the humdrymen’s association here and talked to 
them—I was called to speak before them on the question of the minimum-wage 
legislation—the question came up. and I quoted to them the figures I have given 
you tliis morning, of the great difference in wages paid in San Francisco under 
union conditions and (lie wages paid here under nonunion conditions; and it 
seemed to he the consensus of opinion in that laundry-men's association meeting 
that the reason that wages would be so much higher in San Francisco—they 
all admitted they were—was because the women there were very much more 
efficient. Mr. Ibnifilio said so; Mr. Fay said so; Mr. Cathcart, president of the 
Southern California Laundry-men's Association, said the same tiling. They all 
admitted it, and said the difference in wages was no doubt due to tlie ellieiency 
of tiie laundry workers in Sun Francisco. 

One tiling I noticed there was tlint they did not have a large number of very 
young women working on the mangles in (lie city of San Francisco. In talking 
with the head of the Metro|K>litan Laundry, which is the htrgost in San Fran¬ 
cisco. and It is a laundry that consists of 13 laundries that were consolidated 
at the time they went under union-labor domination, lie told me they were pay¬ 
ing a good per cent on ail investment of $300,000. As for there being any differ¬ 
ence in the price that Is paid for laundry work in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
we have no means of knowing. Wo have their lists of the cost of the work, 
which would seem to show that there is Hide variation between the cities. I 
gather that there is a great deal of undercutting in Los Angeles and that the 
discounts are very great that are given to hotels and apartment houses, and 
these keep the laundry business in a very unstable condition in this city. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed whether there was any difference in 
the rate charged the public generally? 

Mrs. Edson. We have no means of knowing that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. The lists show about a uniform charge? 

Mrs. Edson. Seemingly. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean the laundries in Los Angeles. Would iliey com¬ 
pare—they are about the same as in San Francisco? 

Mrs. Edson. We hnve never gone through them, list for list, with all the 
laundries, and I wouldn’t care to go on record. Just from my superficial observa¬ 
tion I would say they are very similar. I understand they get a little more for. 
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tlioir women’s garments in Sun Francisco than they do here. One of the tilings 
that was of great interest to me was the bonus system that had been introduced 
in San Francisco laundries, particularly the Metropolitan. The management did 
not tell me what they based this bonus system on, but it was over and above 
the union scale, which Is very high, and I found the women who were working 
on piecework—that is, ironing different garments of all kinds—were making 
from $11.50 to $5 u week over and above the union scale on this bonus system. 

The French laundries are the greatest competitors that the Ban Francisco 
laundrymen have. The Sail Francisco union succeeded in getting passed an 
ordinance which required all laundries to close at 6 o’clock in the evening. 
The bureau ol’ labor had great dilliculty in enforcing the eight-hour law in 
San Francisco in regard to the French laundries, because the women live in 
the laundries and do their work upstairs; they have tlioir electric irons in 
their rooms, and whenever any of our agents would go to arrest them for work¬ 
ing overtime, they would say it was (heir own garments (hat they were working 
on. It was most difficult to get any conviction of the French laundries. 

Tlie Japanese laundries, I believe, are very serious competitors with the white 
people ill this city, from everything that I can gather myself. 

Chairman 1V.vi.sti. About how many are there? 

Mrs. Epson. I don’t know. I could timl out for you if you would like to 
have it. 

Chairman AVai-nii. Very well. 

(Tlie following coniniuninitioii was subsequently received from Mrs. Kdson:) 

Imivsthiai. AA’ki.vvuk Commission or Cai.ikiunia, 

1. o.v Angclcn, Co/., October 1 J, IIII 


I.kwis K. Rnmvv, 

Set ret ary Cnitnl Stales Coniwission on. 1 mhist rial h'rlul inns, 

Chicago, 111. 


My Dkak Mil. Biiown: In regard to your inquiry aliom Japanese laundries 
in Los Angeles, I would say that there are approximately f!5 or go of them in 
this city. These are entirely hand laundries, and the maximum number employed 
in anydf them is nine. They do not ever employ any Americans. Most of 
the work is done by Japanese men, but some of the sorting is done by Japanese 
women, and occasionally one sees a woman ironing. They will average about 
four persons to each laundry. 

There lias been a determined effort throughout southern California to keep 
the Japanese out of the steam-laundry business, and this Inis been successful, 
(me or two of those Japanese laundries have the regular washing machines 
in use in steam laundries, but the rest wash In tubs. None of them own any 
electric or other ironing machinery, but they use electric irons. They do not 
have mangles, and do not do a great amount of flat work. 

Ill Sail Francisco there is a Id-hour (city) ordinance lor laundry work, passed 
sineo the adoption of the 8-hour law for women in the State in order to lessen 
file competition. The local lamidrymen have considered similar action, but 
have not acted upon it. This is chiefly due to the fact that tlie Japanese laun¬ 
dries handle mainly “ fancy ironed ” goods, on which most of the laundrymen 
agree there is no profit for them, and they are consequently not averse to having 
(lie Japanese take tills line of work off tlioir hands to a certain extent. 

Information about the Japanese is difficult to obtain, as they retreat behind a 
professed Ignorance of English when one endeavors to question them. 


Very truly, yours, 


Kathkhink Philips Epson. 


Commissioner Oahiif.tron. Are women employed in the Japanese laundries? 

Mrs. Epson. No, sir; hut very few. Once in a while you would And a woman 
at the counter, but very few women are employed. Once in a while we will find 
them, but it is the exception and not tlie rule here. That, I think, is almost al! 
I can give you of special interest on tlio laundry business, and ns far ns the 
others—tlie’garment trades are tlie only other trades organized. They are 
organized both hero and in Siib Francisco—that is, a certain part of tlie trade 
is organized. Mr. Zeehandelanr. told you a few days ago that they had in the 
M. and M. organization some closed-shop members. The closed-shop members 
that 1 know of are tlie three garment manufacturers—the Urovvnstein-Eouls Co., 
tlie Colin & Koldwnter Co., and 1’. A. Newmark & Co. They are closed-shop 
garment factories. From my rather superficial observation I would say that 
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the raison for Ihelr desire to work si closed shop is because they desire to use 
the union label for selling purposes. 

Chairman Wai.su. What do they manufacture? 

Mrs. Edson. They manufacture largely workmen's blouses and overalls and 
shirts and some women's garments, but particularly the overalls; and of course 
it is necessary to have the union label for that sale. They were perfectly frank 
in saying that they think the label a large asset for them as a selling proposi¬ 
tion; that when a customer comes in to get a garment and asks for a union 
garment it is easier to have one on hand than it is to explain why they haven't 
it; and they prefer to do that, and of course they deal with the National Gar¬ 
ment Workers. There arc those three union shops in this city. They are abso¬ 
lutely closed shops to outsiders, and after a woman works two weeks she is 
obliged by the boss of the factory to go to the union and join. 

I have talked to a great many of the women who are members of the garment 
workers’ union, and there seems to bo absolutely no sense of solidarity or of 
the fact that they are being benefited personally by their membership Many 
seem only impressed by the fact that they can not stay on the job unless they 
become a member of the union. 1 should call It an employers’ union more 
properly than a union for the benefit of the actual workers. 

As far us the dry-goods business in this city Is concerned, I think our dry- 
goods Interests In Los Angeles probably are better tlum most cities in the coun¬ 
try, from wlmt I can learn and from my own observations. Two years ago the 
city of Los Angeles wages ranged somewhat below the northern city of San 
Francisco in certain classes of work. We have not finished the entire tabula¬ 
tion in the Industrial welfare commission, and as I am speaking here I want 
it distinctly understood that I am not speaking for the commission, hut speak¬ 
ing for myself us an individual member, and I don’t know whether the gentle¬ 
men with whom I am associated would hold my views at all, and probably they 
would not. On looking over the tabulations which we have now, which I ad¬ 
mit are incomplete, it gives me pleasure to say that Los Angeles is coming up 
very steadily In the wages paid to the women in the stores, and there has been 
a very large gain in the last two years. Now, this lias been done foi* two or 
three reasons, I believe. The first is that in the past there had not been very 
much public opinion aroused as to the fair payment of women in nil kinds of 
industrial pursuits, and naturally tin's law of supply and demand, of which we 
have heard so much, operated here. As soon as the public became keen to these 
things, naturally the men who were responsible for the conditions very quickly 
In ought the wages up to a more living basis, and it is very interesting to see 
that there lias been almost an elimination of child labor in tiiis city in the 
stores; that is, eiery year (lie permits asked by the stores for young children— 
not young children, but for casli girls and cashiers—is becoming less. The 
minimum wage 1ms been very largely raised. It lias been raised even since the 
first of tlie year, and in the last two years it lias gone, I might say, from $4 to 
$(5. There are a few establishments in the city that slill pay these girls .$4.50 
to $5, but it is more nearly approximately the $25 a month of which Mr. Zoo- 
hundelaar spoke, and these girls are being rapidly eliminated by the introduc¬ 
tion of machinery to carry the cash. Eight dollars is being established by most 
of tlie stores as a minimum wage for saleswomen. And 1 believe from what I 
know-- 

(Tmirman Wai.sh. What is being established? 

Mrs. Edson. By the dry-goods stores. 

Chairman Walsh. How much? 

Mrs. Edson. About $8. That is. tlie large stores are doing it, and Hie others 
are coming up gradually. I tlilnk our commission will agree with me in tills, 
that tlie retail industry in tills city is making n great effort to meet what they 
believe will be the minimum wage that will likely be set by us; and, I believe, 
by the 1st of January, when we expect to establish tlie minimum wage, that 
we will find that about all we have to do in that industry is to standardize tlie 
wages that have already been brought about. To standardize by law, I mean. 
Tlie conditions of Hie shops here are being greatly improved. Most of them 
are introducing some kind of welfare work—not nearly so good as exists in the 
Emporium ill San Francisco, but very much better than existed in tlie past. 
Mbst of them have their lunch rooms and cafeterias, and a great many of them 
have places for the women to rest. You have asked me wliat the open-shop 
policy in Los Angeles lias done for the community. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Say, before we go to that point, Mrs. Edson, have you 
observed what effect it has had on safety and sanitation? 
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Mrs. Epson. The place that I have seen the greatest change In safety has 
lieen in the canneries. The machinery In the canneries has been carefully boxed 
in and I think the sanitary qpnditions are very much better there. When I say 
canneries I don’t mean to say that all canneries in southern California have 
not been what they should be. Many of our canneries—I should say nine-tenths 
of our canneries—-here in the south are excellent institutions. We have a 
few that are insanitary and are still insanitary. But they are much more 
safe—the humidity is very much less than last year and the year before. 

Chairman Walsh. Now you may come to the next. What lias the open-shop 
policy in Los Angeles done for the community in regard to the establishment 
and maintenance of a high standard of living for all classes? 

Mrs. Ed, son. I believe that the—of course, my problem is the woman’s prob¬ 
lem. My opinion is that there are mere women working outside of their homes 
In this city than there should he under any normal conditions. My reason for 
my statement is this: From all of the reports that our investigators bring us, 
and from all the information i can gather, l find the women working—the 
women themselves—all complaining about the great number of married women 
that are engaged in this city. Women who have come from other parts of the 
country say that they never have worked in any community where there were 
as many married women employed 11 s there are in Los Angeles. I know that 
some of our dry-goods establishments are even contemplating the nonemploy- 
ment of them—at least, so they say—because of the feeling there is against 
it. Now, from our own experience, we do not believe that the married women 
are working in Los Angeles because of a so-called desire Cor independence, hut 
we believe that most of them are working because lliey actually must work. 

We hear a goon deal about the workingmen of this city buying their own 
homes, and we know it is true But the fearfulness with which these women— 
under which these women work is great. They are so afraid that they are not 
going to lie aide to meet flu- payments on their hoi ,es. And i think that a large 
number of the women who work in this city work to help for their homes. 
They fear the irregular employment of their men folks. And there is no doubt 
in my mind tlinl the large part of the social trouble that we have in this com¬ 
munity—the children on the streets—is due to tile fact that the man is making 
an inadequate wage, that the mother is forced to go to work, that the children 
are undisciplined. And I think that one of the most important things we can 
do in this community is for the establishment of a wage that keeps a wife at 
home, r Applause.] 

Chairman Walsii. Say, you young man that started that, now, were you 
here yesterday when we talked about that? There will lie expressions here 
that may be very unpopular witli you and somebody else will applaud. Now, I 
am assuming that you were not here. If i thought you were here yesterday, 
why, I would have to ask the sergeant al arms to remove you. Don't start any 
applause. We go through the country trying to hold these hearings, and we 
must have perfect order. Please don't let that occur again. Restrain your 
feelings, please. 

Mrs. Boson. We have a great deal of seasonal labor here in fish and fruit 
and vegetable canneries. Of course, the garment trades are not exactly a sea¬ 
sonal occupation. But there are. of course, certain seasons of the year when 
work is heavier than at other seasons of the year. A great many Iaundrymen 
complain that when summertime comes they have many of their women leave 
their work and go to- 

Chairman Wu.hh. Say, when we were interrupted there, what you said was 
that you thought a minimum wage ought to bo established for men? 

Mrs. Epson. I didn’t say a minimum wage. I didn't say how it should he 
established. Mr. Walsh. I said I tliought it was necessary for men to have 
much better wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Well, was your suggestion—well, you didn’t make 
any suggestion? 

Mrs. Epson. I made no suggestion. But I tiiink it is an essential that they 
must have higher wages by some means. 

Chairman Walsh. Either by organization or by law? 

Mrs. Epson. Either by organization or by taw. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. » 

Mrs. Epson. I see a question here about the seasonal occupations. We have 
a great deal of seasonal labor here, and seasonal labor with women. The 
canning Industry begins here about the 1st of .Tune with the asparagus and the 
spinach. It continues until the frost comes In December, when the tomato sea- 
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sou is finished. The canning of fish begins about the middle of June, of the 
tuna fish, and it goes to—is a full season until about the 1st of October, and 
then it becomes less and less. Now, during this (Vine, this summer season, the 
laundry people have told me, quite a number of them, that they have a good 
deal of difficulty in keeping help, because they go from tiie laundries into the 
cunning factories to work. 

The wages paid are various in the canning factories, and of course the hours 
of labor are unlimited. The smaller canneries work as nearly as they can to 
an 8-lmur day, while the larger cannery, I think, makes an effort to keep itself 
to an 11-liour day, but does not always succeed in doing so. The garment trades 
here complain a great deal of the lack of skill of the women in that work. 
They say they have hundreds of women who will come and make application 
for work, hut very few who are skilled operators. There seems to ho very 
little effort being made, however, to train skilled operators. And all through 
among (lie employing class of this city is the cry that they can’t get olfleient 
labor, and yet they all will tell you that they are deluged by women who want 
work, and who are not actually fitted for any kind of work. I don't know 
whether it should be apprentice systems, or whether it should be vocational 
training, or what is necessary, hut it is evidently very necessary that we have 
something here by which women may become more skilled, and at the same 
time, of course, lie paid adequately for that skill. 

We have a curious institution here every October, I think it is. We have 
what we call our liomeseekers’ excursions which brings into our city, so the 
newspapers say, something like 30,000 or 40,000 people a year. Now, these are 
not people of means. They are not tins limited class who come here to die. 
They are the people, the working people who come here with some little money, 
and it is very interesting in talking with the women in their homes, from whom 
we have received information. They come out here with a little money ex¬ 
pecting to got work. And they say they can save enough money hack Hast to 
get here, but they have great difficulty in saving enough money here to get 
hack. And many of them come out here hoping to get work. We find that the 
amount of unemployment in this city is very great. I think it is very great at 
the present time, and from what 1 hear from the stores they are deluged every 
day with women who desire work. The protection of industrial and civil rights. 
Of course, we have a great deul of protection in industrial and civil rights in 
California. We have the 8-hour law and the industrial accident commission, 
and of course have more here than in any other Slate. And, of course, we be¬ 
lieve now that we have the ballot here we can get all that we need. 

Chairman Walsh. As the result of your experience, what- 

Commissioner O’Connell. By the ballot you can get everything you need, 
you think’; 

Sirs. Edson. Well, if we were organized we could. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mrs. Edson, any constructive suggestions that you 
could offer, first, for removing friction between employers and employees. 

Mrs. Edson. I can’t answer that. 

Chairman Walsh. What means have workers here for insuring improve¬ 
ments in their wages and working conditions ns rapidly as economic conditions 
will admit? 

Mrs. Edson. There are absolutely none. There is no method by which tin- 
workers can gain anything by themselves In Los Angeles. And I might say in 
passing that that was the great argument with me for the establishment of the 
minimum wage for women, the fact that I was hopeless that anything could 
be done here in the soutli to organize the women into trade unions by which 
they could help themselves. It Is a very curious condition that exists here. 
The workers of this community, I think, have more prejudice of organized 
labor than the employers themselves. In going about in trying to get informa¬ 
tion I find that they look upon me with a great deal of suspicion, they think 
that I am a walking delegate, the women themselves, and I have to assure them 
that I am a representative of the State before I can get them to give me any 
confidences. 

So you see that what I might term the Los Angeles Times poison has perme¬ 
ated clear into the working class Itself against organization, so I know of 
lfotliing that can remove this friction between employers and employees except 
a better understanding. And I don’t know how you are going to get that. 
When I see such men as were on the stand the last few days, employers, and 
those men whom I know to be absolutely upright and splendid men In their 
own personal relations*—with such an absolute noounderstandiug—why. It is 
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painful; and wlien I see here tlmt the workers seem to have very little under¬ 
standing of their employers'. point of view, it seems to me a very hopeless 
situation. 

Chairman Walsh. What methods have you observed that might be employed 
to Insure the worker a just proportion of the product of his labor in an in¬ 
dustry ? 

Mrs. Edson. Why, I think- 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything you know of except organization as it 
lias been developed here? 

Mrs. Edson. 1 think that is the first tiling. I think, first, organization; then, 
if that is a failure, I believe in State intervention—and 1 hope tiiat we can have 
some kinds of boards of mediation that can help these situations. 

Hut my first belief is in thorough organization of botli sides. And then I 
also believe in tlio establishment of minimum wages for women, and the con¬ 
trol of their working conditions us far as possible, because I don’t believe 
they can ever be ellicient or thoroughly organized in tills community, which 
lias such a Hunting population. They do not have a keen sense of solidarity 
or esprit de corps. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the fair living wage for an independent woman 
in Los Angeles; tlmt is, one without any assistance? 

Mrs. Edson. Well, Mr. Walsli, I don't know. We are making a very careful 
study of the living and working conditions of women in tins community. Our 
data is entirely untabulnted, and I would not care to express an opinion until 
I have more definite data from which to draw my conclusions. Of course, I 
have my—1 know what it costs to eat, and 1 know what it costs to get room. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, give us those—sketch those to us as definitely ns 
you can—what it costs a girl to live, wluit it costs her for her board, her eat¬ 
ing, what it costs her for her clothing, for amusements, approximately, for 
medical attention—medicines. 

Mrs. Edson. I could only say this: Tlmt I know that a woman in the city 
of Los Angeles can not get an adequate room for less than .$2.50 to .$3 a week. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wliut kind of a room—now wliat would she get 
for $2 a week? 

Mrs. Edson. She would get a room probably within walking distance of her 
occupation. She would have electric light in it and possibly a gas plate. She 
would have to pay for her gas extra. And they frequently use tlmt for heat¬ 
ing. The lodging houses of tills community are not heated, and they frequently 
have little contrivances on their gas plates by which the room itself may he 
heated. I notice, in looking over the schedules, that the women put their gas 
HU anywhere from 50 cents to $1.25 a month. So you know that they must 
use a good deal of gas for the sake of keeping warm. They have no bathrooms, 
except the public bathroom of the lodging house. Some have running water in 
the rooms and some don't. Of course there is no parlor. The rooms are all 
very plainly furnished, very barely furnished, you might say, anil there is 
nothing homelike or comfortable about them. If you go out farther in tlio 
community, if you go out farther into the residence district, a woman can get 
a room probably for $2 a week or $10 a month, but then she will have to pay 
her car fare of 10 cents a day to get to her work, which, of course, brings her 
room rent up again. 

Chairman Walsh. The very lowest she can escape with is $2.50 for a room 
such as you have described? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes; I haven't seen anybody wlio would give in her schedules 
less than $10 a month for the cost of room rent, and it is not comfortable. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, for food? 

Mrs. Edson. Why, there, to me it is appalling the amount of food, the small 
amount of food, that women seem to live upon. I have seen the estimate put 
as low as $3 a week for the cost of food. I have seen a few who even put it 
down to $2.50; but that is not adequate and proper nourishment. It is im¬ 
possible to be nourished on that. It means that cafeteria food, 15 or 20 cents a 
meal for dinner; they frequently cook their own breakfast, and, if they are too 
tired to go into a cafeteria, they go home and take something from the delica¬ 
tessen on the way and take it home and eat it before they go to bed. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. But that is existence Instead of living? 

Sirs. Edson. It is existence. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Mrs. Edson Inis not touched clothing yet- 

Chairman Walsh. How much was the clothing? 

Mrs. Edson. It is one of the most astonishing things that we have. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. How much was the food item? 

Commissioner Gareetson. Throe dollars is the minimum. 

Mrs. Edson. I would say that $3 is the minimum for food, nothing hut food. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is $3, and $2.50—$5,150 for food and room? 

Mrs. Edson. Food and room, nothing else. 

Commissioner Garretson. And gas at least 25 cents, on the estimate that 
you gave by the month ? 

Mrs. Edson. That doesn’t include anything except just those two items. 

Chairman Walsh. Laundry 75 cents a week? 

Mrs. Edson. Many of (hem do their laundry themselves in their room. 

Commissioner Oarretson. That adds to the gas charge? 

Mrs. Edson. That adds to the gas charge. Sometimes they have the right 
to use flic hath room for that purpose. I am telling you now about (lie con¬ 
ditions; I am not telling you what I think ought to be. 

Chairman Walsh. If they don’t do the laundry, Mr. Konfllio's estimate was 
75 cents a week for laundry. Could they put it any cheaper than that? 

Mrs. Edson. No; I don’t think so. Some of tlie laundries themselves allow 
the women who are working In the laundries to have their work done there 
at half raths, or something of that kind. 

Commissioner Oarretson. But the average working woman has no such 
favor as that? 

Sirs. Edson. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, clothing. 

Mrs. Edson. One of the Interesting tilings we find is that they haven't had 
any since they came to Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. Any what? 

Mrs. Edson. They haven’t had any new clothing since they came to I-os 
Angeles. 

('hall-man Walsti. Any new clothing? 

Mrs. Edson. Without any Joking at all. tlmt.is the common filing we find 
tiiat is being brought by our investigators to us: “We haven’t bought any 
dollies since we have been in Los Angeles.” 

Commissioner Garuktsox. They have worn the slock that they had prior t» 
that time? . 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what do you think would he the minimum cost for 
a woman to lie clothed decently and fairly to go out into the community, and 
go to and from her work? 

Mrs. Edson. I can’t make any estimate, Mr. Walsh. I haven’t thought that 
out. 

Chairman Walsh, nas anybody thought it out in T.os Angeles what it costs 
a woman to live? . 

Mrs. Edson. No; hut wo are having great difficulty in making people think 
It out. One of the things our commission is trying to do is to got the employers 
of this community to make estimates of what they think it costs a woman to 
live, and we are not having any success in getting replies to those estimates. 
We are sending blanks and asking them to till them out. just as we are sending 
to tile women themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Your estimate now so far leaves $1.50 a week for cloth¬ 
ing. medicines, amusements, and necessary toilet articles? 

Mrs. Edson. I think that you will find that the attitude of a large number 
of employers is this, they don’t seem to understand that women have to work. 
They seem to think that women are working just for the sake of independence 
or to make pin mouey, or to help out u little at home, and It does not seem to 
lie the opinion of many employers that women are really working either for 
themselves or for the support of other people. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there large numbers of women employed In I-os 
Angeles for that reason, to support themselves? 

Mrs. Edson. Oh, a large number. It is most pathetic to find the number of 
middle-aged women that we have here In industry, middle-aged and over, who 
have come out here with sick children, or with a sick husband, and who just 
gets anything she can get to do. We find those classes largely In the laundry 
business, those women who are unskilled that are not able to get into the other 
trades. We have them in every Industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you or do you not think that a retail clerks organiza¬ 
tion well organized would Improve conditions in dry-goods stores? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes; I think that organization Is good for everybody. 
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Chairman Walsh. Generally speaking, are the wages in the dry-goods stores 
satisfactory and high without the existence or necessity of n retail clerks’ 
organization? 

Mrs. Edson. Will you put that again; I don’t think I understand it. 

Chairman Walsh. In Los Angeles ure the wages In the dry-goods stores 
now satisfactory and high without the existence of a retail clerks' organization? 

Mrs. Erisov. They are getting higher every day. Whether a retail clerks’ 
association would he of material benefit or not, I don’t know. They haven't 
been very successful In other places, any more successful than they have been 
here. There is no doubt that the wages in Los Angeles of the retail dry-goods 
establishments are increasing every day all along the line. 

Chairman Walsh. You have stated heretofore what you think are the 
factors that enter into that, I believe? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes; I think it is largely public opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that the broad-minded, progressive employers 
could by cooperation among thomsplves raise the labor standards and wages 
irrespective of organization by the workers? 

Mrs. Edson. I do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mrs. Ensox. Why, I don't think anybody can do anything for everybody 
else. I think both sides must he represented. They know what they want; 
the owners and the people who work know what they want just ns well as the 
other people, and they should be represented on the council board. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. 1 would like to repeat (he same question, Mrs. 
Edson. 

Mrs. Eosox. Yes. 

Commissioner Garrjttson. Instead of the word “could," I would substitute 
“ would ”; would they do it? 

Mrs. Edson. Why, 1 think (hat is rather an unfair question. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Don’t answer it then. 

Commissioner O’Connell. T.i 1 ? us have- 

Chairman Walsh. Due minute, Mr. O'Connell, T want to finish tins. Now, 
is there any other statement that you would like to make, Mrs. Edson, that 
you think would aid us in our inquiry here that had not been elicited by the 
specific questions asked you* 

Mrs. Ensox. Yes, 51 r. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Please add it. 

Sirs. Edson. I haven’t heard anybody say anything here about the ques¬ 
tion of the large number of Mexicans that we have in this community. We 
have our own immigration problem here, and it is the Russians, the Italians, 
and the Mexicans. Last year when we had our great season of unemployment 
and so much die tress, we found that it was largely complicated by the 5Iexi- 
cans. Now, they are working at purely seasonal industries. They work in 
the beet fields, which don't take over seven months a year. They do the con¬ 
struction work, and they are brought back—Hie construction work in the 
streets and on the railways and in all kinds of places. As soon as the rains 
come, why of course these people from the fields and from the roads and from 
the construction work come into this city. They are paid very inadequately 
when they are employed. The railroads have brought them here at a price 
of $1.25 a day. I understand it is something more now. But the wage 
paid before these two last seasons of unemployment was $1.25 a day by the 
construction companies to these Mexican people. They were brought here 
from El Paso, and we believe absolutely against the Federal laws. And I 
think It would do a great deal of good to this community if you would look 
up the Importation of Mexicans into southern California. We find that it is 
one of our very serious problems. 

Commissioner Garretson. You mean in violation of the contract labor law'? 

Mrs. Edson. Well, I don’t know as it is that, because they seem to get around 
it; but it is possibly a violation because they ure brought here in carload lots 
from El Paso, and men go across the line and promise them $1.25 if they will 
come over, which Is more in American money, of course. And they come here 
and they complicate our industrial problem In every way. Their methods of 
living are bad. And when these great times of unemployment come, they are 
a charge upon this community. 

I was anxious to have you hear what Dr. Mllhnnk Johnson, commissioner 
of charities, had to say about the amount of money expended by the city of 
Los Angeles and Its charitable organizations last year In caring for these 
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people. I understand that 54 per cent of all the relief given during our period 
of unemployment wns given to this one class of people, and it was because they 
were so inadequately paid that they had nothing to take care of themselves 
when these hard times came on. And we find these women in the canneries— 
I am talking about the women of these people—and throughout our unskilled 
industrial pursuits. They are the people that accept the low wages and make 
no protest against them. We would like to have you stop some of our glitter¬ 
ing advertisements, too, that bring people out here. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, say, there lias been some expressions both ways as 
to whether or not these advertisements appear to he specially designed, or at 
least to have the special effect of bringing workers expecting to get employ¬ 
ment here. We are not able, of course, to go over all of the advertisements, 
and I wish you would give us your epitome of the purport of those advertise¬ 
ments as affecting industry alone. 

Mrs. Hixson. I don’t think that it makes any difference whether they are 
designed to be read hy certain classes or by the working people or not. 'They 
are read by all people. And the fact of the matter is that I hey are coming 
here in large numbers, expecting to get our high wages, expecting to get, just 
as Mr. Gore said the oilier day, the condition thaler which he came here, 
for (ho health of his family. And we believe that these homeseokers’ excur¬ 
sions bring numbers of people into this community under false pretences. 

In answer to this question of settlement of Industrial disputes that may 
arise, I should think from the evidence that has been before this commis¬ 
sion here, that one of the things that is necessary in this particular com¬ 
munity is responsible leadership of both sides. I have had a good deal to 
do with the working people throughout California, with organized labor, and 
I have been peculiarly impressed with the conditions that exist, for instance 
in tile city of San Jose, in the building trades. There they seem to have a most 
stable condition and very high wages. One of the men that is on our commis¬ 
sion is Mr. Walter Mathewson, who is secretary of the Handing Trades Council 
of the City of San Jose. When Mr. Mathewson was appointed to our commis¬ 
sion lie was given a banquet by the merchants and the hankers and the im¬ 
portant people of that community. Mr. Mathewson had just gone through a 
fierce strike there by which the painters had succeeded in forcing a $5 a day 
minimum. In spite of the fact that they had succeeded in winning this battle, 
these large employers of the city of San Jose had the great respect for this 
man. so that they gave him the honor of a public banquet in recognition of his 
appointment on this industrial welfare commission. 

Now, I simply state that as a contrast to the employers of this community. 
They give the leaders no incentive at all, as I can sec, to be one of them, and 
to try to understand their side of Ilia problem, i believe that it we had a little 
better spirit of that kind in his community, a little hotter understanding, it 
would certainly work to the bencht of this entire community. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Directly in line, Mrs. Kdson, with what you have 
just been saving as illustrating the conditions that prevail in San Jose, the 
cordial relationship existing between the representatives of- the workers and 
the employers, is it your opinion, then, that if that condition and the condition 
that we found prevailing in. a certain industry in Pennsylvania, which for 
your information I shall recite briefly—if that condition could be made the 
commou condition, that much of this friction and much of this ill will and 
bitterness and animosity between the employing class on the one hand ami 
the workers could tie removed? 

Cor example: There appeared before this commission at its Philadelphia 
hearing, among others, the representatives of the glass blowers’ union on the 
one hand and the glass blowers employers’ association on the other hand. The 
representatives of the glass blowers employers’ association went on the witness 
stand and was asked this question; “ Do you recognize and deal with organized 
lnbor?” He answer, “Yes.” “ I>o you enter into agreements with organized 
labor?” “Yes.” “How do you do it?” “We have our little conferences 
annually and agree upon the terms and the conditions and then sign them." 
The question wns put, “ If a dispute arose between the conferences how is that 
dispute settled?” He answered, saying, “We cull for Mr. Hayes, the president 
of the Workers’ Union, and we put It tip to him.” “ Then what? ” “ He decides." 
“Then what?” “We accept the decision.” The question was put: “l>o you 
mean to tell this commission that the employers accept the sole decision of the 
president of the Workers’ Union? ” He answered, “ Yes.” The question was 
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asked: “Well, Row does Hint happen!” The answer: “Because we have per¬ 
fect confidence in the integrity, in the fairness, and in the justice of the presi¬ 
dent of the Workers' Union. We know that he looks at the situation not 
through one eye but through both eyes, and we have always found his judg¬ 
ments fair and reasonable, and we have accepted them.” Now, if that condition 
could be developed anyvv here, do you think it would be one of the solutions of 
this conflict between—— 

Mrs. Edson. I certainly think it would. 

Commissioner Weinstoqk. Between labor and capital? 

Mrs. Epson. I think that same condition existed in San Francisco after their 
great teamsters’ strike. Probably they had—of course—a terrific time at that 
time, but I have talked to employers In San Francisco who tell me that they 
were always willing to take McLaughlin’s word; that lie was eminently fair. 
I believe if our labor leaders could lie developed in any particular community, if 
the employers themselves would cooperate with labor and not try to beat it 
down-- 

Commissioner Weinstock. From that point of view, Mrs. Edson, I gather that 
your judgment is, it is, to rc a colloquial expression, lip to organized labor to 
collect for their representatives men who will inspire confidence on the part of 
their employees in their fairness and in their integrity? 

Mrs. Epson. Not entirely. I think it is partially that and partially it is up 
to tlie employer to meet these men in a friendly spirit, help them to develop 
themselves. I think those things can never be done by nothing but strife and 
fighting. I think we all can grow by cooperation. 

Commissioner Wf.in,stock. You mentioned something awhile ago about a 
bonus system connected with the laundries, Will you be good enough to just 
tell us wlmt that is? 

Mrs. Epson. I do not know what tlieir terms arc, Mr. Weinstock, but the 
manager of the Metropolitan Laundry told me that they had—I asked him if 
Ibis minimum set by die laundries was the utmost that the women could get. 
And lie said, “Not by any means.” tin tlieir mangles they have six women 
on a shift, and they have a bonus on the work, and after a certain amount the 
women were paid all above that amount a bonus, but lie would not tell me 
wlmt the amount was. Ho said that was a trade secret. Just how it works, 
I don’t know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean a sort of premium on higher efficiency? 

Mrs. Epson. Even with the so-called exorbitant wage that the unions de¬ 
mand the laundry owners gain, through the efficiency of the workers themselves, 
and they are able to pay them a bonus system over and above the minimum 
set by tiie union. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lias the welfare commission been able, for com¬ 
parative purposes, to get at the actual cost of production, I will call it, in the 
laundry business in San Francisco and in Los Angeles? What I mean is tills, 
to make it clearer: I suppose the way to get at the cost of production would 
he to take the total number of pieces, the garments that have been handled by 
Ilia industry collectively in n community; then the gross pay roll for file 
corresponding period that had been used in the community and by dividing 
one into the other it would give us (lie cost per piece. Now, has that been 
done in order to determine whether the cost of production is more or less in 
Los Angeles than it is in San Francisco? 

Mrs. Epson. We have not taken up any of these industries as a separate 
industry except In conference when we started. We expect, just as soon as our 
tabulations are complete, to call wage boards; and, of course, those things will 
be tabulated at that time. But we have not at this time that data. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is very important for tills commission to know 
whether higher wages mean higher cost. 

Sirs. Edson. Not at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are probably aware of the fact it is admitted 
that despite the fact that the wages in the textile industry are higher than 
any in America, the cost of production is lower than anywhere due to the 
higher efficiency of the American worker and the labor-saving devices used. It 
would be of value to this commission if your commission will take the trouble 
to do or to find out the actual cost- 

Mrs. Edson. Labor cost versus wages; is that the idea? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; so that we can tell definitely whether the 
higher wage paid in San Francisco means really higher cost, or whether despite 
the higher wage tiie cost is less than in Los Angeies. 
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Mrs. Edson. We have had very little knowledge In the matter. We find the 
employers know very little about labor cost. They don’t seem to know what 
it means at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if it is true that the efficiency in Los An¬ 
geles among the Los Angeles workers is higher as some would make us believe 
it is, despite the lower wage; and if it is also true, as was pointed out in your 
hearing, doubtless by Mr. ISonfilio, that the Asiatics are very keen competitors 
In the industry—if those two statements nre facts, then would tills not 
follow: That if you raise the wage here to the San Francisco basis, would the 
laundry people not be working directly into the hands of their Asiatic competi¬ 
tors liy making it still more difficult for the while worker successfully to 
compete with the Asiatics? 

Mrs. Edson. What I said must have given the wrong impression from what 
I wanted to convey. The impression that 1 wanted to convoy and what I 
believe to be true is that the organization of llie workers of San Francisco 1ms 
resulted in efficiency. That is the cause of efficiency. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think that the organization is the cause and 
efficiency is the effect? 

Sirs. Edson. I certainly think it is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And not efficiency (lie cause mid organization the 
effect ? 

Mrs. Edson. No; I don’t believe it would lie possible to get the organization 
in the laundry industry alone in the city of Los Angeles, because of the fact 
that the whole workers are unorganized here, while in Kail Francisco the 
whole working class is organized, and by the use of I he boycott, the picket, and 
the different elements of industrial warfare that (hoy have there, they are able 
to keep up other labor organizations. I do not believe it is possible to get, 
as under our present conditions, the labor organization in this community, to 
get the laundries organized in tills community as they are in San Francisco. 
That is my reason for minimum-wage legislation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, do you bolieie that it is the interests of (lie 
woman worker, for example, that if the State should intervene and fix the 
minimum wage- 

Mrs. Edson. I think it is. 1 think it is her only hope. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, if you believe that it is in the interest of 
tlie female workers for the Stale to intervene in fixing a minimum wage, then 
Is there not force in the contention made by organized labor in opposing that 
very iiiing on the ground that if the State, as it has done in California, fixes 
the hours for women and will also fix the minimum wage for women, what 
need is there for the women to organize, to establish labor unions'? Why 
should they burden themselves with the cost of supporting labor unions if the 
State does all for them that they ask? 

Mrs. Edson. If I believed that the women themselves could get, organization, 
I should not feel that the question of tlie minimum-wage legislation was so 
necessary. Rut it is beefuise I am convinced that the situation (hat wo have 
to face, particularly here in the South, of transitory labor, of tiro youth of 
most of the women workers, and, of course, their helpless condition, I do not 
believe that, they are ever likely to organize. And I do not think that women 
will ever organize very much except in the trade in which men are also organized. 
And for that reason I think it is absolutely essential in this country that we 
have minimum-wage legislation. I believe, however. Hint trade-union organi¬ 
zation will result or is going to result In some kind of an organization of the 
women workers. I can not see how it can help doing so. It lias done so every 
other place. And I am hopeful it will result hero in some way when we come 
to call our wages boards, and that It will necessitate some kind of organization 
of the women workers themselves. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, you differ from most of the labor representa¬ 
tives in California, who contend that (lie minimum wage will discourage or¬ 
ganization. Your contention is just ttie opposite, then, that you believe the 
minimum wage fixed by the State will encourage organization. 

Sirs. Edson. I believe it will, because it lias done so in England and In 
other places where they were unorganized. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that because your welfare commission can not 
very well deal with individuals and must deal with bodies organized? 

Mrs. Edson. Certainly. Our law requires we have wage boards of employers 
and employees. How are we to gel our representative employees, unless they are 
organized, is a mystery to me. I think it means organization. 
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Commissioner Weikstock. Then, the labor organizations are mistaken in 
their idea? 

Mrs. Edson. I think so. ■’* 

Commissioner Wbinstock. That State Intervention will not minimize organi¬ 
zation? 

Mrs. Edson. I think not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Clmirnmn Wai.su. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I am not sure, Mrs. Edson, that I got your sugges¬ 
tion right in the matter of organized labor educating a different type of leaders. 

Mrs. Edson. I didn’t say it just that way. I said recognition more particu¬ 
larly of the leaders. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I know you spoke of recognition of them, hut in 
order to bring that about it would require some sort of different type of 
education. 

Mrs. Epson. I didn't say that, Mr. O'Connell. That is not what I mean, if 
I did say that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. If I got the conversation between you and Mr. 
Weinstock correctly, we got our labor leaders down here for losing their jobs. 

Mrs. Edson. Wlmt is that? 

Commissioner O'Connell. We have got our labor leaders down here for losing 
their jobs. What I want to get at was, take the same- 

Mrs. Edson. If you will force me, Mr. O'Connell, I think we have had some 
false labor leaders In Eos Angeles. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t mean to confine it to I.os Angeles. You 
have false labor leaders, you say? 

Mrs. Edson. 1 think so. They think so themselves, for they put some of them 
out because they were false leaders. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you think that same thing would apply to the 
leaders, the officers, the business agents, of the manufacturers’ association? 

Mrs. Edson. I think so. I think it is human nature—e\*ry place we have 
false leaders. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The same rule might apply- 

Mrs. Edson. To Hie women movement, to any movement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I)o you make a personal \isit to the stores—the de¬ 
partment stores and other stores? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wlmt are the sanitary conditions in the stores, (lie 
arrangements for the convenience of the clerks? 

Mrs. Edson. It depends upon the stores, of course. Some of our more modern 
stores have everything (hat is necessary; some of the older stores are still in 
very had condition. Tint there seems to bo an effort being made to meet and 
keep up with the public demand. We have no law iti California on our statute 
hooks that gives us any power whatever to control the sanitary conditions of 
workshops or factories, except when it comes to dampness and had odors, abso¬ 
lute questions of plumbing. That is the only power we have that is any State 
power. We have absolutely no power in demanding lire protection. But when 
we need anything of that kind we apply to our city lire department, and have 
succeeded in getting all the lire protection we need. Of course flie city is a new 
city, and we are new am] the sanitary conditions are unusually good. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there perfect segregation of the lavatory ar¬ 
rangements? , 

Mrs. Edson. Yes; absolute segregation. That is included in our State law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do the stores furnish seats for the girls? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes. That is also a Slate law. The great difficulty we have is 
not from the general management, if does seem to he that we have laid to 
take the matter up a great many times; for instance, go to a department man¬ 
ager. lie seems to feel if the girls are seated il don’t look ns though they were 
doing as min h business as they would like. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I was going to ask if the seats are used. 

Mrs. Edson. Yes; the seats are used in most all the stores, in some of tiie stores 
with greater freedom than others. I have found h,v taking the matter up with 
tiie general manager of the stores and the department managers that it is largely 
local: that tiie department manager has tiie prejudice, and although tie does not 
tel! Ihe gild not to sit, she knows from the way lie looks he doesn't care to have 
her sit. I have hud to take it tip with tiie general managers of the store, and 
they have given general orders to be posted. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. These canneries, linve you made a personal investi¬ 
gation of the canneries? 

Mrs. Epson. Yes, sir ; I have. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. What are tin- sanitary conditions in the canneries? 

•Mrs. Epson. Well, we have a curious situation in southern California, We 
have a great many independent—small independent canneries. In the com¬ 
munity about Pomona, one at Pasadena, and we have several in Isis Angeles, 
one that we consider an eyesore to the community—it employs a large number of 
immigrant people, and they absolutely refuse to provide proper sitting facilities. 
They have an archaic method that they must have their women stand at tic 
table to do the cutting. They have two in San Francisco and one at San Jose. 
There the women were nil seated in a most comfortable way. and the curious 
filing is tlmt file manager of the San Jose cannery and the manager of the San 
Francisco cannery were brothers. One let tin* women sit and the other made 
them stand. 

Commissioner O’Con nei.l. Is that San Francisco or Los Angeles? 

Mrs. Edson. The principal canneries are at Sail Francisco. In our I.os An¬ 
geles cannery, like tile San Francisco cannery, the women don’t sit. I talked ■ 
with some of Ihe women, and while the management provided stools for them 
to sil on, they refused to sit because they were so unconifortuhle on account of 
the extreme height of the tables that the,» could not get any speed to their work, 
so they would stand. 

Commissioner O’Connell. llow many women are employed in this large cun- 
ner.v ? 

Mrs. Ensox. It varies; they employ up to two or three hundred women at the 
height of the season. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Art- proper facilities provided for the segregation 
of the toilet facilities? 

Mrs. Edson. I have found the segregation is all right, hut they are very inade¬ 
quate. I have labored to get them' to put in one extra lavatory. 

Commissioner O’Connki l. What wages do tlie women get? 

Mrs. Edson. It varies all the way Irom 7.1 cents to *2 and a day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there families—father, wife, and children— 
working there, whole families? 

Mrs. Edson. They do not employ any children here now in Unit particular can¬ 
nery. They have a sign up Mint no one under l.s years is allowed to work, and 
I don't think they take anybody if they know they are under IS years of age. 
We have very little child labor here. We have a little of it during the summer 
season, when (lie vacation permits are allowed, and there are some canneries 
where there are some of the children working under these iiermits. 

Commissioner O'Connki. i.. Is there any examination made of the women as to 
their hands, keeping them in perfect condition? 

.Mrs. Edson. None whatever. 

Commissioner O’Connki,l. You found (hem with cuts and sores? 

Mrs. Edson. Well, one of the women 1 know went into one of the canneries 
here and worked for a week, and tier hands became very much cut up and sore. 
A woman told her to go and work in the tomato cannery, as they heal sores. 

Commissioner O'Connki i„ Ileal sores? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connki. i. l>o they have ally accommodations there for Hie 
women to change their clothing w lieu they come, from Hie si reel garb to Hie 
working clothes? 

Mrs. Edson. A very inadequate room right next the toilet where the women 
may hang their clothing. There is a difficulty in tiiis. As you know Ihe women 
of that class work up until childbirth, and there are icry often some very 
pathetic things among the immigrants, working long hours on tHeir feet, and 
they had to lie taken home. 

Commissioner O’Connell That is all. 

Chairman Walsh.’ l’rof. Commons wants to nsk some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. Your statement about the retail stores, is that 
generally true of the large department stores, what you say about them? 

Mrs. Edson. Our larger stores in tills eouiminity are really very good stores. 
The thing I feel is the most necessary institution to regulate is the , r > and 10 
cent stores. Up until a very short time ago they paid $4 and $4.10 a week. 
The maximum wage in their institution was $0 a week. They employed very 
young girts, girls just as young us they could get. They state >ery irankly that 
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they ilitl not lined any skill, tliat all they needed was somebody to make change. 
They were not apprentices—It was npt an apprentice school for women to learn 
a trade, because they said they didn’t need any skill whatever. We have had a 
good deal of discussion about these things here in the city, and the result is, I 
think you will find that the minimum wage in the 5 and 10 cent stores is $5, 
and the maximum .$10 a week, and the women are, most of them, 18 years of 
age and over. 

Commissioner Common’s. What other classes of stores are there besides these 
that you mentioned? 

Mrs. Edson. We have our regular stores, what you might call our high-class 
stores, like the Boston Store—the pay roll—whose pay roll I consider the best, 
which pay roll was given to you by Mr. Zcehandelaar, the Ville de Paris, 
Coulter's, lllackstones—these are our finest retail dry-goods stores. Then we 
have the large department stores—Ilamlnirger’s, Bullocks, and the Broadway 
1'epartment Store, and the Fifth Street Department Stores. Then we have a 
number of specialty houses, cloak and suit houses, and women’s garments. 

Commissioner Commons. These conditions prevail in all these stores? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Are the 5 and 10 cent stores the only ones where 
these inferior conditions prevail? How about the small stores? 

Mrs. Edson. We have two or three smaller department stores, and I think 
the conditions are not what they should he. 

Commissioner Commons. There are small stores scattered around the city? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes; hut they are almost like family alTairs, one or two clerks; 
the conditions are adequate and fairly good. 

Commissioner Commons. Tins question of holidays and holiday week in 
laundries, the question was raised here, I think, and something was said about 
permits. Does your law permit Unit? 

Mrs. Edson. No, sir. We have no discretion whatever under the eight-hour 
law. I think that Mr. Bonfilio had a very good ease against us. I personally 
investigated the affair, and the machinery had broken, they had worked all 
night to get it fixed, and he asked foi* a permit from our bureau of labor to 
allow him to run, I think it was an hour a day. or maybe it was a half hour 
in the morning and a half hour in the evening, or possibly an hour in the 
morning and an hour in the evening, hut at any rate it was not an exorbitant 
demand—it was a perfectly fair request. I was sent out to investigate it, and 
I came to the conclusion that the pernrt should he granted. Of course, we 
hadn’t any legal right to do so, hut common sense would seem to justify his 
being given a chance to do as he asked. lie said, “Mrs. Edson, I don’t tldnk 
it would he possible for me to do this, because the women don't understand, 
they think if they work over eight hours they will he arrested.” I spoke to 
some of the women and told them exactly what 1 had found, and I asked them 
if they did not think it was a legitimate breakdown of the machinery. They 
said it was. And I said, “ Have you any objection to working here an hour in 
the morning, or half an hour in the morning and a half hour in the evening, 
in the afternoon, and help Mr. Bonfilio until he is through with tins trouble, 
for which lie offers to pay time and a half?” They told me that they would 
not—that they had no objection. I gave Mr. Bonfilio written permission, which 
1 had no legal right to do, to allow him to work those two days until he got 
that work caught up. I went hack to report, and it was not accepted. But 
there was considerable agitation on account of it, and they said T had no 
right to give such a permit, and my permit was revoked. I always felt Mr. 
Bonfilio was unjustly treated in that respect. 

Commissioner Commons. The same thing would apply to holidays, holiday 
periods? 

Mrs. Edson. If there can he some way by which discretion could be given to 
some central body, I think it would he n very good tiling If such permits could 
he issued. The only danger of the thing is, that we are all afraid of. Is the 
indiscriminate use of such permission, and that might break down the very 
thing that wo have tried very hard now to build up, and a very valuable thing. 

Commissioner Commons. You might hold a public hearing whenever such a 
permit is granted. 

Mrs. Edson. Permits are generally asked In an emergency condition. 

Commissioner Commons. What about wages of Russians and Italians—you 
spoke about Mexicans. Are you familiar with that subject? 

Mrs. Edson. The Russian women nix- supposed to be about the best workers 
we have here. They work very slowly, though we find them in some of the 
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laundries, but particularly In the cunning industry. They don't work as fast 
as the Italian. They cut, for instance In the canneries. You will tlnd that 
the Russians don’t can fruit; they never pack. Their lingers don’t seem to be 
so agile; they can not work as fast as the Italians. As far as their wages are 
concerned, of course the cutters don’t receive anything like as much us the 
puckers. I don’t know what they are—I have seen them opening boxes of 
spinach and picking out the dead leaves, and they make a maximum of about 
75 cents a day. 

Commissioner Commons. How do they compare with the Mexicans? 

Mrs. Kdson. I think they are better workers than the Mexicans. 

Commissioner Commons. They make more money than the Mexicans? 

Mrs. Kdson. I have no actual figures. 

Commissioner Commons. The Italians and Russians both are better than the 
Mexicans? 

Mrs. Kdson. No; I don’t know; it depends upon the—I think that the Rus¬ 
sians are the more stolid, they stick longer to their work, and I don’t think 
I could answer that question. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Mrs. Kdson, haven’t you found—I am going t<> 
take a chance to get a cross opinion of a California labor man about organiza¬ 
tion and law. Has your experience led you to believe that organization is 
necessary to the full, careful application of the law, humane laws that have 
been passed. 

Hii's. Kdson. I think very, very few laws desired by the workers ever have 
got by unless they are backed by organized labor. 

Commissioner Gaiirkt.son. After they have passed, would (hey have to he 
enforced except with a strong organization behind them? 

Mrs. Kdson. Well, now, I think Hint is a little difficult to answer. I can 
only answer it in this way: I know of no eases of complaints of the eight-hour 
law that have ever been tried In the county of Los Angeles except through the 
State bureau of labor, and the State bureau of labor is run by one man (hut 
is a labor-union man. ITe was the president of the Central Labor Council of 
San Francisco when he was appointed. There is only one man in our office 
here who is a member of organized labor, hut of course f think you might say 
the spirit of our office is organized labor. I do not believe if it was nol, if 
that particular spirit was not hack of our office. Unit we would have very many 
convictions for the eight-hour law in southern California. 

Commissioner Garret,son. What lias been your experience in this: When 
complaints are made to you, if they are made by women in regard to their 
employers, where they are not organized, do (hey try to conceal their identity 
or do they not? 

Mrs. Kdson. Yes. It is almost impossible to get a woman as a witness. 

Commissioner Garretson. Unless she has an organization behind her? 

Mrs. Kdson. Yes; and even then (hey don't want to he witnesses. 

Commissioner Garretson. That lias been the unfailing testimony of the 
various commissioners that have appeared before us. 

Mrs. Kdson. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And in that sense the working out of organiza¬ 
tion, even after passage of law, would he a natural result? 

Mrs. Kdson. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of the fact that the throe places of 
shop organization were virtually employers’ organizations because tiie union 
label had a value, an economic value, from the standpoint of the employer. 
Has that experience led you to believe that where the label or the closed shop 
had an economic value to the employer, that lie allowed his regard for the 
independence of the workmen to stand in the way of accepting the label? 

Mrs. Kdson. It lias not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you found the reverse to be true; that 
where it had an economic value for the worker only at the expense of the 
employer, then he was very apt to bo opposed to the closed shop? 

Mrs. Edson. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your investigations how do you find the ques- 
tion of the application of the open shop affects the tenure of service of (lie 
employee? 

Mrs. Kdson. Well, Mr. Garretson, T don’t think I can answer lhat because I 
have no accurate knowledge of real closed-shop conditions. I think that some 
of our garment—of course, as I said, the garment trades are the only organ- 
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ized (null's in southern California, I consider them—I think these men are try¬ 
ing their best to keep, in dull times, as many women at work as they can. But 
I think that all of the employers are trying to do that. We are having a very 
serious time in ls»s Angeles at the present, because the employers are just strug¬ 
gling to keep as many people at work during the dull times as they can. I 
think they are doing their very best. 

Commissioner Ouikktso.v One other question. You spoke of the ability of 
woman to bring about certain results. How does the property qualification of 
the Cnlifornui law affect women as jurors? Does she have to have the prop¬ 
erty in her own name? 

Mrs. Kosov We are not jurors yet. 

Commissioner Oarhktson. You are not yet? 

Mrs. Epson. No, sir : by giving us the suffrage, the State did not give us the 
right to jury duty. We will have a law in at the coming session by which we 
will be given the right of jury duty, but the law delinitely says “men," and we 
will have to have that changed to “persons” before we can become Jurors, 
and then I suppose just the same qualifications that affect men will affect us. 
That will lie the only change made, as far as we are concerned. 

Commissioner f! ibkktson. I supposed the two went together. That is all. 

Chairman Wu.sh. Commissioner O'Connell would like to ask some questions, 

Commissioner O’Connkh.. Do you know of any system lit vogue in the 
department stores requiring girls to appear some considerable time before the 
working time, and remain alter quitting time, for the purpose of discussing the 
methods of the company, the more efficient methods of conducting the business, 
etc. V 

Mrs. Eusov I have hud that brought to my attention once or twice, but I 
only know of one establishment in which that sort of thing is done, and I never 
felt it was being done to the detriment of the workers, and I don’t think it 
was an obligatory tiling. 

Commissioner (i'<'o\ nt,u.. Never thought what? 

Mrs. Knso.v I never understood it was obligatory in any way. I know one 
establishment in the city that has lectures to employees at 8 o’clock in the 
morning once in three weeks, I think it is—something of that kind. But T do 
not know whether those people—I have never found out that those people were 
kept—ttiat that was overtime work.or anything of that kind. I never had any 
complaint of the kind made to the bureau of labor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you ever hear of them keeping them after time 
to lecture to them? 

Mrs. Kosov No. sir; I never had any complaint made as to that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There has been no investigation of the kind made 
er report niado to you that something of that kind was going on? 

Mrs. Ensox. No, sir. I myself s[ioke before a group of employees in tiiis 
community at 8 o’clock in the morning, but I understood that it was on the 
regular time. I didn’t understand that they had come earlier to hear me. 

Commissioner O’Connefl. I understand there is a system in operation here 
in one or more of the large stores, to give notice that the girls must he there 
at 8 o’clock or 8.30, to discuss efficiency, and again, ordered to remain after 
working hours, for no consideration at all financially to the gitls themselves. 

Mrs. Epson. There has boon no notice of that brought to the attention of the 
bureau of labor for this reason: I know when I first went on the bureau of 
labor two years ago I made an investigation of the different institutions of 
this city as to the benefit of the eight-hour law, ns the workers themselves saw 
it—the eight-hour law for women. I had to distribute a certain kind of sched¬ 
ule among them, and I asked permission to talk to the women at either the 
closing hour or when they first came on, and I had to assure all the employers 
that if I kept them five minutes after time to talk to them that I wouldn’t 
arrest them for having kept them in the store. They seemed to be very sensi¬ 
tive about file matter, and I had never thought they were doing that sort of 
tiling, and it has never been reported to me if it is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you, Sirs. Kelson. 

Mr. Letts. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR LETTS. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. Letts. Arthur Ia'tts. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 
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Mr. Letts. Proprietor of » department store. 

Chairman AVai.sh. IIow long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Letts. Nineteen or twenty years, I forget which. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt is tlie name of the department store? 

Mr. Letts. Broadway Department Store. 

Chairman Wai.kii. How long has Unit department store been in existence? 

Mr. Letts. That length of time. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it operated as a corporation or a partnership? 

Mr. Letts. Individually. 

Chairman Walsii. You own it individually? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees do yon have, Mr. Lett-.? 

Mr. Letts. Approximately 1 , 000 —between 000 and 1,000. 

Chairman W.visn. How nre they divided as to sex? 

Mr. Letts. By referring to (he salary schedule furnished in connection with 
my answer to your first question, you will notice the proper segregation is 
Riven, M standing for nude and F for female, the total number of male em¬ 
ployees living :iOr>, female 580. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you are it iso president of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association? 

Mr. Letts. That is an honor I have, sir. 

Commissioner Weixstock. You plead guilty? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And have you a local dry goods association also? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Wlml is the name of it? 

Mr. Letts. Retail dry goods association. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you hold any ofHci.il position with that association? 

Mr. Letts. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly indicate all of the commercial and indus¬ 
trial associations with which you are affiliated? 

Mr. Letts. The National Retail Dry Goods Association; the State retail dry 
goods association; the Los Angeles Retail Dry Goods Association; the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers’ association. You mean industrial- 

Chairman Walsh. No. Commercial or industrial. Chamber ot commerce? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. 1 think that takes them id! in. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 will ask you first- 

Mr. Letts. I am not a very good member of some of those The manufac¬ 
turers' association, I think I have been there three times in IS years. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you whether or not your association, that is, 
the retail dry goods association, have adopted any attitude toward tho minimum 
wage system? 

Mr. Letts. Local or national? 

Chairman Walsh. Hither one or both. 

Mr. Letts. No, sir; not the national association, lint the local association and 
the .Stale association have, in favor of if. 

I wish to correct this stalement in connection vvitli Hie national association, 
ns they did take up the milder of the minimum wage at the last convention to 
the extent of discussing it and two speeches were made, one by Marcus M. 
Murks, president of the Borough of Manhattan, and the other by Norman Hap- 
good, editor Harper’s Weekly. No action was taken further than discussing it. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how far have they gone in their attitude toward 
the minimum wage? 

Mr. Letts. They have gone to the extent of advocating it very strongly. 
When they knew the governor was going to appoint u commission,’ they tele¬ 
graphed they were heartily in favor of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have studies been made as to llie minimum wage, or as 
to it living wage' for women? 

Mr. Letts. Well, ns a retail association, I don’t know of any. Individually, 
I presume there lias. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, I wish you would state wlmt you consider to lie a 
living wage for an independent woman, a woman required to depend on her own 
exertions for her living in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Letts. Might I make a suggestion to the commission, that T have data 
here, and if you will allow me to answer the question in the same rotation 
that you submitted them to me, I will answer them, and when I get through 
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I will answer any other questions you may cure to ash. I am better prepared 
that way. 

Chairman IVat.hu. I think we can save time If you will answer the questions 
here. If you can't, you can so through the list. 

Mr. Licit, s. It may he in the statement that I have already prepared. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Do you know whether it is in there or not? 

Mr. Letts. What is the question, again? 

Chairman Wat.sh. What is a living wage for an independent woman, nr a 
woman required to live upon her own exertions in (he city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Letts. As far as my knowledge goes of the retail association, 1 don't 
know of any investigation. 

Chairman Wai.sit. I will take that up afterwards, then. You may go 
through your list, please. Veil have undertaken to answer the questions as 
submitted to you, have you? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sit. Just kindly read it, then. No, 1. wages and hours of 
labor of the Broadway Department Store, by departments and occupations. 

Mr. Letts. May I give a prelude to that first question that would open up 
the question we have before us? 

Chairman Wvtsu, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Letts. 'Those employees- 

Chairman Walsh. I’leaxp pitch your voice as high as you possibly can. 
liven one seems to lie interested in hearing it all. 

Mr. Letts. Thank you. If you will give me a personal privilege of briefly 
saying something just to open tile matter. 

Chairman Wusit. Certainly. 

Mr. Lett's. I have been probably very much misunderstood, misconstrued, 
and under attack ill the last few years on the wage question. I want to answer 
everybody in the city of Los Angeles at this? opportunity. 1 have asked the 
Stale investigators, who have been through m.v business, to give me a written 
statement of the conditions that they found. I'p to the present time 1 have not 
been able to get that, in a matter of justice to me. although I have even ap¬ 
pealed to the judge of the superior court in Sail Francisco, who is one of the 
commissioners. I have not been able to get it. and therefore this gives me an 
opportunity perhaps to give the information to the public in general. 

Chairman Wat.sh. This is the place for you to go into it deeply. Go rigid 
into every phase of it, and every explanation you desire to make of industrial 
conditions in your store, in your own way. 

Mr. Letts. Thank you. Those employees receiving less than $8 per week 
are under 18 years of age. N'o hoy or girl is employed at less than $0 per week. 
And they must be Mi years of age. Ity the by, 1 have a schedule that is auto¬ 
matically raised. They get $0 a week if 10 years of age, $7 a week when 17 
years of age, and $8 a week at IS years of age. The figures I have given are 
(lie minimum wages paid. As regards the maximum the only limit is each 
employee's individual earning capacity. In addition to this scale of wages, 
820.000 or more is paid out annually in the form of I’. M.’s mid commissions. 
Men who work overtime for departments oilier (linn their own, and are re¬ 
ceiving a salary of less than 87.7 per month, are paid for such overtime. The 
men are also paid overtime for the three evenings in which the store remains 
open prior to Christmas. The minimum salary 1o junior help is $6 per week, 

I would like to add that the reasons for those rules is that I do not think 
it is necessary to bring back the men at night, for from my personal experience 
1 have found that this was not necessary if the department managers would 
attend to their business in ttie early hours of the day. 

In ease of the younger employees the salaries are automatically advanced 
according to the age. At 17 any employee can not receive less than $7 per 
week, and whan they reach the age of 18, no employee can receive less than 
88.50 per week, and all such employees must lie living at home. The minimum 
salary paid to sales people is $8 per week. These sales people must live at 
home and they must he advanced within one year to at least .$9 per week. 
The minimum salary paid at the Broadway Department Store to young women 
supporting themselves and living away from home is $10 per week. The mini¬ 
mum salary paid to any woman who may have children depending upon her 
for support is $12. The salaries of sales people are governed largely by the 
amount of their sales. In other words, a person capable of receiving $12 per 
week in a certain department should take in a certain amount of money. 
This sum differs In the various departments according to the expenses of selling. 
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In a great number of the departments we give the employees a bonus of 2 
per cent on all their sales over the amount they are expected to take in. 

For extra help wo pay not less than $2 per day for a full day, and not 
less than $1.50 for services from 11 a. m. to 5.30 p. in. 

A vacation of one week on full pay is granted to all employees who have 
been with us for one year or over. 

Hours of labor at the Broadway Department Store by departments and oc¬ 
cupations—hours of labor: The store opens at 9 o’clock a. m. and closes at 
5.30 o'clock p. m. The female employees work under the State law which 
forbids more than eight hours of labor in any one day. The male employees 
report for work at 8 a. m., but are not considered late if they arrive before 
8.15 a. in. They work until 5.30 p. m., with an allowance of 45 minutes for 
lunch, making the working day from eight and a half to eight and three- 
fourths hours. The store is closed on Bat unlay afternoons during July and 
August. 

Experience of the Broadway Department Store under the California eight- 
hour law: The introduction of the eight-hour law made but little difference 
to the Broadway Department Store for the reason that for more than a year 
previous to this law going into effect tile Broadway Department Store was 
operating upon a schedule very close to eight hours. And right here, if you 
will excuse.me, I will say (hat the merchants of the city of Los Angeles are, 
in my opinion, broad minded and tin 1 most libera! merchants in any city in 
the Baited States in the handling of their help. They have the' humane 
touch to it. They were operating the eight-hour law virtually, or eight and a 
quarter hours, nearly two years before the State law went into effect. Ami 
never once have they been pressed to do any of these tilings. They have 
voluntarily given these to their employees. At that time the store opened at 
8,3(1 and closed tit 5.3(1. With the advent of the new law, tiro opening hour 
was changed from 8.30 to 9 o’clock. 

Tile new law, however, necessitated quite a few changes in the methods of 
carrying on our business, particularly at the inventory period, which occurs 
twice a year. There is also some difliculty in handling our business during 
the three great rush days prior to Christmas, when the store is open during 
the evening, owing to the fact that the female employees ran only work eight 
hours. This necessitates our engaging a large manlier of inexperienced help, 
the regular employees either reporting later in tlie day or leaving earlier In 
tile evening. The eight-hour law may tie said to work somewhat to a dis¬ 
advantage to the young women who have special ability along their particular 
line and are anxious to advance to executive positions, for they find it next 
to impossible to have the work called for in (best* higher positions attended to 
properly within eight hours. Personally, I think it is a very good tiling that 
the hours of women’s labors are regulated by a State law, although I do 
think the arbitrary limit of eight hours in any one day, under certain condi¬ 
tions, works a hardship both on the employer and the employee. 

Safety and sanitary conditions at the Broadway Department Store—safety: 
The building is a classy, stcel-fruine, fireproof building, thoroughly equipped 
with automatic sprinklers. From the third lioor up all the stairways are in¬ 
closed. These stairways are provided with metal doors and lnmdraiis on both 
sides. All stairways are of iron. Ail windows exposed to a possible fire haz¬ 
ard are of wired glass. There are four outside stairways from the basement 
leading directly to the street. The plunger-type elevator has boon established 
at a great expense. It is claimed to he impossible for these elevators to drop- 
causing a serious accident. All elevator platforms are lighted electrically under 
the edge, causing the passengers to unconsciously use care when entering 
or leaving it. Cork tiling has been laid In tlie front of the elevators to pre¬ 
vent slipping. All skylights are of wired glass and have heavy screens over 
them. All electric tablet boards are protected by wired glass doors. All the 
windows in the store are at least 34 inches from the floor. This Is to pre¬ 
vent anyone from hanging over and losing their balance. Steel lockers are 
provided in the employees’ cloakrooms. IVe have a well-trained private fire 
department, thoroughly equipped with extinguishers, axes, hooks, tarpaulins, 
and so forth. The building is equipped throughout with both private and 
Gnmevvell’s auxiliary fire-alarm boxes. Folding seats are provided for all 
stiles people—the type of seat which can not fall down. Every electric light 
in the building Is controlled by an Individual switch on the various tablet 
boards, making It Impossible for any employee to make a contact and receive 
u shook. There Is no electricity In the building of more than 220 volts either 
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for power or for lighting, thus eliminating the possibility of anyone being 
seriously hurt from an electric current. The outside entrances to the building 
are tiled with rubber in order to prevent slipping. 

Safety and sanitary conditions at the Broadway Department Store—sani¬ 
tation : All the lavatories in the building are of white tile and Italian marble, 
out employees being furnished with individual towels and liquid soap. The 
type of toilet used is the most sanitary known. The lavatories of the finest 
hotels are not superior to those provided for the employees of the Broadway 
Department Store. 

Tlie number of lavatories, etc., in the building is as follows: Toilets for 
women, Si); lavatories for women, 54; toilets for men, .‘14; lavatories for men, 
20; urinals for men, 21 ; total, 227. 

There are lavatories and toilets on every floor for both men and women, those 
for the men being on the north of the building and those for the women on the 
south. In tlie delivery department shower liallis have been provided for the 
use of our drivers. Wo have separate wash rooms, toilets, locker room, and 
dining room for colored porters. The ceiling of the basement is 18 feet high, 
thoroughly ventilated by a modern wuslied-uir system, llie air being changed 
every 15 minutes. Sanitary drinking fountains are provided on all floors, the 
drinking water being thoroughly cooled before passing to tlie fountains. 
A vacuum-cleaning system is used for removing dirt and dust. IVe have a 
thoroughly equipped hospital, with a nurse always in attendance. 

Ability "of individual employees or ooinmillees of employees to have their 
grievances adjusted at tlie Broadway Department Store: This question is best 
answered by submitting verbatim report of a talk 1 gave to my employees on 
July 1 upon tliis very subject. 

1 have long recognized the possibility of my employees having a just griev¬ 
ance which might not reach me personally, in order to remove any barriers 
that might exist between the employees and myself, I asked them to elect their 
own committee, winch committee I would he only too glad to cooperate with at 
ail times. The employees of the Broadway Department Store have an associa¬ 
tion of their own, and this association publishes a magazine once a mouth. 

I submit herewith the reference made by the Kmployees’ Magazine to the 
welfare and grievance committee. And there was another article a mouth 
later, which I also submit. 

(Tlie articles referred to were subniilled in printed form.) 

Chairman Wai.sh. Those are clippings made from the employees’ Magazine? 

Mr. Butts. Yes, sir. I am going to leave that for the commission to read. 
I don't care to read them to the public. 

Chairman Walsh. One moment. We will pause here for lunch. The hear¬ 
ing stantis adjourned until 2 o'clock sharp. You may resume tlie stand at that 

^"( Whereupon, at 12.10 o'clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock 
p. in.) 


AKII.K UKCKSS— " I*. M. 


Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. Commissioner Commons, 
acting chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will ho in order, please. Mr. 
Letts, will you proceed with your statement? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR LETTS—Continued. 


Mr. Letts. Mr. Chairman, I think T had reached tlie point, tlie question: 
“Particular features of tlie retail clerks’ union to which objections are made?" 
I think if the reporter will keep me advised whether that is the point I had 
reached or not I would lie obliged. Later on, if you would ask nte the question, 
Mr. Chairman, I will give you tlie data on this committee with regard to what 
grievances, if tiny, the employees of my establishment have. Unless you wish 
it, I would not read tlie report at the present time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You might give us n summary of It in your own 
words, without reading it. What is tlie form of organization, and what Is the 
nature of grievances that come up? , , „ . _ 

Mr. Letts. Well, tlie organization, it is so broad that it would really take 
all the reading of all this to embrace it, and it is quite lengthy. And probably 
after I get through you will ask me a question or two ou it. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Well, lot it go, thou. 

Mr. Letts. The next question asked me is the particular features of the retail 
clerks’ union, to which objection was made. 1 don’t know whether lids means 
the objection to any special set: of rules established by some retail clerks' union 
that may now exist in this city, or whether the question is meant to lie answered 
in a general way; that is, whether there is any objection to die organization 
of a retail clerks’ union. If this question simply calls for a general opinion, 
1 might state that l don’t think that there is any need for a clerks' union 
in any store where the employer is in close touch with his employees and where 
there is a hearty spirit of cooperation. This is particularly true at the Broad¬ 
way Department Store, where there is nil employees’ committee that takes up 
nil grievances, disputes, etc., that may arise amongst the employees, and make 
it a point to see that these disputes are settled satisfactorily. There would be 
an objection to a clerks’ union where the organization appointed some person 
outside of the store to act for them, inasmuch as this party or parties would 
become dependent upon keeping up strife and discord in order to hold their 
positions, and there would he no sneh discord where the management and the 
employees were working harmoniously. I ha\e heard that there lane at times 
been attempts to form a retail clerks’ union 111 this city, hid owing to the lack 
of interest or a desire to become a member of such an organization on tile 
part of the retail clerks themselves the movement lias never been n success. 
I see no difference between a retail clerks’ union and any other union as fur 
as an objection is concerned, and looking at unions ns a'whole, if strikes me 
that the wage obtained by the unions in any line of work automatically becomes 
the maximum wage, for the reason that the inctlieiont worker is paid' that cer¬ 
tain amount; that the more ellieicut worker seldom gets more, because, to begin 
with, his additional output only equalizes the results of flit* less efficient worker, 
and competition will not allow of the pay roll being materially increased under 
the circumstances. The more efficient worker soon realizes that he is doing more 
than iiis share, and finding it harder under such circumstances to increase his 
financial reward, soon becomes less efficient. 

We have always experienced great difficulty in obtaining sufficient of flic 
higher grade of help. 

Wlmt lias been done by the Broadway Department Store to improve working 
conditions as regards wages and hour of labor: The Broadway Department 
Store lms made it a point to constantly advance wages, keeping in touch with 
ttie increased cost of living, elc. Our wage scales are gone over semiannually 
by the superintendent and the management, and advances are made according 
to merit and service. In addition to this, the superintendent is furnished each 
week with a salary chart, showing how lunch each employee has been paid 
and how much they have actually earned, according to our business experience. 
There is not a week passes without some advances being made, either on 
account of age of those under IS or on account of service, merit, or nbility. 

P. M.’s are paid in all of the selling departments, and in a number of'selling 
departments extra commissions are paid, as explained in the data relative to 
wages. 

Hours of labor: Ever since the Broadway Department Store was founded I 
have had the interest of my employees at heart, and firmly believe that therein 
lies one of the fundamental reasons for the growtli and development of the 
business. 

I started the Broadway Department Store in the year 1896. During the 
summer of 1898. just two years after the opening of the store, I felt that my 
employees should have more out-of-door recreation during the summer; conse¬ 
quently, I gave them a half holiday every Thursday afternoon during July and 
August. Although I started alone iri this. I never regretted taking the step. 
A few years Inter, when other merchants joined in the summer-dosing move¬ 
ment, I voluntarily changed the afternoon holiday from Thursday to Saturday, 
so that the employees of all the stores might lie free on the smile day. 

Regarding my attitude toward shorter hours for employees. I bog to submit 
copy of letter I addressed to the merchants and manufacturers’ association on 
this subject on January 9, 1903: 

“ Gentlemen : I believe the time has come when the stores in this city should 
be closed at 6 o’clock Saturday evenings. In this hustling age monetary consid¬ 
erations are apt to engross (he employers' attention to the exclusion of the 
employees’ interests. I believe that the health mid happiness of no, most 
humble employee is of greater importance than the profits of my business. 1 
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would suggest that this matter bo brought before your next meeting and a move¬ 
ment started toward this end. 

“Abthur Letts.” 

The agitation thus started continued until October, 1900. when the large 
stores of the city agreed to close promptly at 0 o’clock and thereby eliminate 
Saturday night work of the employees. 

One of the happiest moments of my life was on November 17, 1906, when my 
employees gathered in a body and presented me with a magnificent silver plaque 
in token of their appreciation of what laid been done toward making their work¬ 
ing life more pleasant. 

As the business of the Broadway Department Staore prospered and a few 
more years went by I once more decided voluntarily to reduce the working 
hours of my employees, and in January, 1910, announced that instead of open¬ 
ing at 8 o'clock in the morning and closing at 6 in the evening, the new hours of 
the Broadway Department Store would be from 8.30 to 5.30, and this full hour 
would be taken off of each day without any reduction in salaries. I want to tell 
you, ladies and gentlemen and commissioners, that I didn’t consult a living soul, 
not a soul. These new hours went effect in January, 1910, more than a year 
before the eight-hour law for women was suggested in the State legislature at 
Sacramento. To this my employees again responded with an expression of their 
appreciation in the form of an elaborate sheepskin parchment, hand engrossed 
and illumined. I submit copy of Hint also. 

(The reproduction of Hie sheepskin parchment .was submitted.) 

It has always been my aim to do whatever possible toward the promoting of 
tlie health and happiness of my employees. 

What has been done by the Broadway Department Store to improve working 
conditions ns regards safety and sanitation? This question lias been amply 
covered by the data I have furnished regarding safety and sanitary conditions 
at the Broadway Department Store. I wish to supplement that information, 
however, with a few photographs which might lie of Interest. I submit photo¬ 
graphs of the toilets, rest room, and so on. 

Hospital: A complete sanitary hospital is located in our building, with a com¬ 
petent nurse always in charge. Any employee feeling indisposed Is at perfect 
liberty to retire to this hospital at any time. I submit a photograph' of the 
hospital. I also submit a photograph of the cafeteria. 

Note tlie abundance of light and fresh air. The celling and walls had not 
been tinted at tlie time tills photograph was taken. 

Smoking room for men employees: Smoking in tlie various departments 
throughout the building is prohibited for numerous reasons. This room, how¬ 
ever, has been set apart for the men employees, where they may enjoy their 
tobacco after lunch or during their own time. 1 submit a photograph of the 
smoking room. 

Women's rest room: This is a large, airy room on the eighth floor, over¬ 
looking Broadway. It is furnished with plenty of comfortable chairs, writing 
desk, and so forth, and also contains a library. The floor is carpeted with dark 
green Wilton velvet carpet, giving tlie room a very restful appearance. The 
walls and ceiling had not been tinted at the time tills photograph was taken. 
I submit the photograph of the women's rest room. 

Sewing room: This sewing room is provided for the use of the women em¬ 
ployees who have sewing to do for their personal use and who have no sewing 
machine available at home. They are free to use this machine at any time 
when they are not actually on duty. I submit a photograph of the sewing 
room. 

Silence room: Adjoining the women's rest room is a silence room. Should a 
girl be suffering from a headache, and so forth, she may retire here for a rest. 
Strict silence is maintained, I submit a photograph of tlie silence room. 

Auditorium: This auditorium seats 350 people, and is used for meetings of all 
kinds. Musicales are given on Wednesday mornings, with entertainments and 
talks from outside speakers. In reference to that I might say that my business 
has several organizations composed of employees, and the firm has absolutely 
nothing to do with It in any way, sharie, or form. And they have meetings, I 
think, once a week. Everything is voluntary. They come and meet there, and 
they get an outside talker, I think, about a quarter past 8 they meet in the 
morning, and it Is for self-education and self-advancement. Tills auditorium 
was given for their use. 
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Seats for employees: This photograph [indicating] shows the style of seat 
furnished, so installed that they can not fall down. Sufficient seals are fur¬ 
nished for all women employees. This has been in the store for 15 years. 

Adjustment of Individual grievances: Possibly this would lie where that matter 
might come up. The Broadway Department Store has never in its experience 
had any trouble in adjusting any grievance of its employees. There has always 
been the spirit of friendship and cooperation between the management and the 
employees themselves. At any time any employee lias felt that tho superin¬ 
tendent lias not adjusted ids or iier grievance satisfactorily they have had the 
privilege of coining to the management, who lias always made it a special point 
to take up any grievance of the employee. In addition to this ns proprietor of 
the Broadway Department Store I have always made the employees feel that 
tlihy are welcome in my office to take up with me any special matter that they 
have felt was being overlooked or was not adjusted satisfactorily by tiie super¬ 
intendent or the management. I wish to call your attention to the scope of the 
employees’ committee which was outlined to you under your previous question 
regarding the ability of individual employees to have their grievances adjusted. 
In addition to the employees’ committee we have a woman who is assistant 
to tite superintendent, and whose duty, in addition to that of conducting classes 
in salesmanship, is to keep in touch with the welfare of the employees, particu¬ 
larly of the women, and see that matters are taken up villi her which otherwise 
are not adjusted. 

For removing friction between the employers and employees; I have always 
felt that friction between employer and employees was unnecessary. 1 believe, 
however, that there are many cases where friction does exist. I think that (he 
remedy is purely educational. What is needed is for some big man in the 
community, and preferably a leader in his particular trade or business, to take 
a wide view of existing conditions; in other words, bringing a humane touch 
to bear upon his business, and, having put his own house in order, so to speak, 
urge his fellow employers to do likewise, never lofting up until great results 
have been accomplished. If the management of every business would only wateli 
Hie work of their employees carefully and reward merit and ability promptly 
and satisfactorily, there would lie no such thing as friction, for It is a great 
satisfaction to the employees to know that (heir work is taken note of and that 
they are given the opportunity of advancement when such opportunity occurs. 
I may state Hint in the Broadway Department Store practically all of the 
assistant managers and two-thirds of the managers have been advanced from 
1 lie rank and file. 

For insuring that improvements in wages and working conditions are made as 
rapidly as economic conditions justify: The best method of insuring improve¬ 
ments in wages is to dejiartmenfize the business and hold the management of 
each section or department responsible for the management of his department 
and to see that liis people are promptly advanced as conditions merit and ability 
warrants. In addition to this, the general superintendent of the house should 
receive weekly reports as to wages and conditions of each •department and 
keep in close touch with the manager of eaeli department. 

For speedy and just settlement of such industrial disputes as may arise: The 
most satisfactory manner in which to settle any dispute that may arise is to 
have the parties at grievance meet with the management immediately and 
enter into a full discussion. If tills is gone at in tiie spirit of cooperation 
between the management and the employees there will lie very little difficulty 
in settling any dispute. In the 18 years that the Broadway Department Store 
has been in existence there has not been at any time any difficulty in settling 
any trouble that tiie employees may have had. 

For Insuring that the interests of tiie public are protected: Tiie interests of 
the' public are best protected by securing from the employees cooperation and 
loyalty to tiie house in such a way as to attract the attention of the buying 
public. Whenever any dispute or grievance of any sort may have arisen tiie 
customer should be granted an immediate audience, with some one in authority, 
and such dispute or grievance should be given a thorough and immediate in¬ 
vestigation, always allowing tiie customer the benefit of the doubt. The 
foundation stones of tiie Broadway Department Store have always been truth, 
courtesy, liberality, and value. 

If in this question of tiie interests of tiie public it is taken to mean that they 
receive full measure, full weight, and so on, I might state that this lias been 
taken care of by the national pure-food law and California Senate bill No. 
32, approved June 16, 1913; also a State law to indicate (lie net weight of food- 

38819 0 —S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 6-40 
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stuffs intended to be used, or prepared for use as food wlien sold in containers, 
and passed by the California Legislature, senate bill 788, approved May 27, 
1913; also city ordinance on weight and measures No. 18000, approved April 
14, 1909; also State law and city ordinance on fraudulent advertising. 

As to my ideas along constructive lines, beg to submit for your consideration 
an article under the heading “ Progressive retail methods,” written by me and 
recently published in a special edition of the Dry Goods Economist." In this 
article I covered the subject perhaps more fully than can be done by merely 
answering your question. 

I submit the printed matter here. 

What lias the open-shop policy In Los Angeles done for the community as 
regards establishment and maintenance of a high standard of living for 41 I 
classes? I believe that the open-shop policy in the city of Los Angeles inis 
enabled great numbers of the working people to obtain employment regardless 
of their past exjierience. It lias given the city a freedom of living and a 
reputation among the Eastern Stall's that has brought and is still bringing 
industries of all kinds to locate in this city and surrounding suburbs. 

As regards high standards of living, it is a well-known fact that there is 
no city in the United States where the workingmen live in such pleasant 
homes, thousands of them owning their homes; and in no city is there less 
poverty and fewer slums. 

What lias the open-shop policy in Los Angeles done for the community ns 
regards assurance of regularity of work and decrease of unemployed? Assum¬ 
ing that the open-shop policy lias been the big factor in the building up of I,os 
Angeles, it would necessarily follow that there is a greater assurance of regu¬ 
larity of work and decrease of unemployed. I believe it lias been a factor in 
enabling all classes lo obtain work regardless of their affiliation or not with 
any of the labor organizations. 

Wind lias (lie open-shop policy in Los Angeles done for the community as 
regards protection of the industrial and civil rights of individuals? This is 
a question that I hardly know how to answer. In fact, I can not say that I 
thoroughly understand the question. It is my opinion ttiat the open-shop policy 
has resulted in a democratic community, wtiere all have equal rights. 

What has tiie ojieu-sliop isilicy in Los Angeles (tone for the community as 
regards general and technical education and the ability to secure thorough 
mastery of trade? I believe the open-shop policy has allowed all to secure an 
equal opportunity of mastering any trade. 8 o far us the dry goods business is 
concerned, the Broadway Department Store lias always maintained a school 
for the education and instruction of its younger people, and has always held 
regular classes on salesmanship for the selling force, with special lectures on 
the different lines of merchandise handled, all of which gives material aid and 
technical education to the employee. The public schools are now taking 1 up 
vocational training and the merchants of Los Angeles are sending a number of 
their employees to these classes daily. 

Those are the questions submitted to me, and the answer cover them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Submit it to the stenographer. Mr. O’Connell has 
some questions to ask. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Mr. Letts, I want to discuss with you briefly the 
question of organization of the clerks. Von say you think it would not be for 
their best interest—the interest of tlie body specially—if you were to attempt 
to deal with some not in your employ. You are a member of various organiza¬ 
tions yourself, you say? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. Associations? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. I suppose tlds association 1ms represented other 
employees, lias some person to represent or speak for this association, like, for 
instance, an attorney at times, a secretary, president, or executive board—repre¬ 
sent the organization in some capacity. 1 suppose you, as a business man. have 
business in which your attorney represents you, with a clientele of various 
kinds, and that you might deal with representatives of corporations and tiieir 
attorney or representative; that you buy goods from coiT>oratlons through their 
representatives, and in that sense you deal witli the representatives of men in 
the walks in life in which yon come in touch with. Isn’t it fair to concede that 
the wageworkers should have the same right to lie heard by representatives as 
all other industries or commercial interests or financial interests? 
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Mr. Letts. You don’t understand me, Mr. Commissioner, if you think I believe 
any different. I do not. I think they have that perfect right, and l concede' 
still furtlier that I think that iulior unions are a good thing, but not as they are 
at present managed, and I speak from my own experience with them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then, it is the matter of tiie management that you 
object to? 

Mr. Letts. I think that is tiie main trouble with them to-day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And not to the organization itself? 

Mr. Letts. No, sir. I think they have the same right to organize, ami if they 
can get higher wages I think they have a perfect right, and I am glad of it. 
t Commissioner O’Connell. And by what method is this grievance committee in 
^our store selected or elected or appointed? 

* Mr. Letts. They are selected and elected, purely and simply, among them¬ 
selves. I suggested there should not he anyone on that commission or com 
mitlee higher than the position of salesmau, because I wanted the close touch 
with tiie rank and file unrestricted. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if a clerk is discharged for some purpose by 
some one in authority and she takes her case to this adjustment committee or 
grievance committee, if she desires to do so—is that tiie way? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. And they take it up and investigate it. and if it lias been 
unjust they are reinstated. I might say there have been two people reinstated 
and the people put hack to work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the firm hound by the decision of lliis com¬ 
mittee—by the decision this committee may reach? 

Mr. Letts. We discuss it together, and tiie thing is settled, and if there is any 
evidence that they haven't known it is produced before tlmt committee. Some¬ 
times some one is dismissed for a reason we can not or do not care to tell them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who is the finality on tiie proposition, saying tile 
word that “ Yon can ” or “ You can not work ’’? 

Mr. Letts. The manager or myself. But the superintendent is the man 
who hires and discharges, and if' there is any grievance it is taken out of his 
hands. I found that tlmt committee ims had a tremendous good effect on the 
business entirely. It is strange tlmt a man taken from the ranks, who is given 
authority, should want to hear down on the very people toward whom he should 
lie kindly disposed. I have never seen it fail once, that tiie man who is taken 
from the ranks and placed in authority, but what he wanted to bear down on 
those ranks. And that is one point tliut lias pleased me more than anything in 
this committee, that it makes (lie other fellow in authority who steps up stop 
and hesitate how they are goiug to treat tiie rank and file, tiie man under him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand from tiie statement that you read 
that you were favorable toward the shorter week rather tlian toward the shorter 
workday ? 

Mr. Letts. I think, Mr. Commissioner, that instead of an arbitrary eight- 
hour day a 48-hour week would lie preferable, not only to tiie employer but 
to many of the employees, by which their work could lie better regulated. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would that mean tlmt you would work the clerk 
8 hours one day and 12 hours the next, and so on, so that it would only average 
48 hours a week? 

Mr. Letts. It doesn’t mean tlmt strong average. It might mean an hour 
extra some day. It doesn't mean that all along. It might be in one partic¬ 
ular branch, but I think the employees themselves would like it that way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It would result probably in having a number of 
clerks who would be held in waiting tlmt they would work later probably? 

Mr. Letts. Yes; it could lie arranged. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is. you might arrange it—if you don’t know 
now. I don’t know whether you do or not—to keep jour store open Saturday 
night? 

Mr. Letts. No, sir; vve never, and I am thankful to say that is so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All the stores in Seattle close oil Saturday 
night- 

Mr. Letts. This is Los Angeles, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. 1 mean Los Angeles. Po you know whether any 
of the stores, including your own, have tiie system of asking their clerks to 
come in the morning, say, 8 o’clock, for some instruction as to how to sell 
goods or to learn tiie materials and fabrics? 

Mr. Letts. I don’t know; of anyone. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have got here a uuinber of notices. 
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Mr. Letts. As I heard one of the witnesses on the stand say tlds morning, 

1 thought*it might allude to that association of mine, so I made Inquiries while 
I was at lunch, and particularly emphasized the point ns to whether we had 
anything to do with it, and he said absolutely nothing; that that auditorium 
is given to the employees and the use It for self-education, or to bring outside 
speakers who will talk to them along some particular lines. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Here is a notice or circular; I won’t give the date: 
“Light o'clock in the morning. This means 8 o'clock; not a minute later.” 

Mr. Letts. Yes. I wouldn’t know anything of that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Here is another one: “Meet at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, sharp.” Another one: “Eight o’clock and one minute.” Here is „ 
another one: “Eight o'clock.” Another one: “Eight o’clock.” Another one;^ 

“ Eight o’clock.” i 

AH giving lectures or something; demonstration of some kind. Wouldn’t 
that appeal to clerks, especially timid girls and young women who were em¬ 
ployed, if they did not come there and apparently get that schooling, that it 
might interfere with their employment? 

Jlr. Letts. I don’t think so. Not in my business, anyway. 

Commissioner O'Connell. If the employer invites help to come an hour 
earlier, or half an hour earlier than the regular opening time in the morning, 
would it not he fair to expect that they should be compensated? 

.Mr. Letts. Under the eight-hour law I don’t know how you would. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Couldn’t your business bo so arranged that they 
might come half an hour earlier and get off- 

Mr. Letts. Mr. Commissioner, good American citizens obey the law, and 
the retail merchants in Los Angeles T think are good citizens. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. It wouldn’t stretch their morals at all, I sup¬ 
pose, to invite the dorks an hour earlier. 

Mr. Letts. And let them go an hour, leave an hour earlier? 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Any regulation at all that you might desire to 
make so long as the clerk would he compensated for the employer teaching 
her the best method to sell goods for him. 

Jlr. Letts. According to my construction of the eight-hour law that would 
not be possible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The only heason you think or have for not chang¬ 
ing is because the law would prevent you? 

Mr. Letts. I didn't say that, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You spoke about the bonus system in your store, 
compensating help by bonuses for increased sales, that that was to encourage 
their elliciency. Is there no other purpose in that; wouldn't that tend to Incul¬ 
cate and encourage In the saleslady or salesman some other thing other than 
elliciency in order to sell goods and make money? 

Mr. Letts. I don’t know what other thing you imply or think of. I do not 
know of any. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Might not the clerk got the idea and toil u pur¬ 
chaser that the goods were something they were not so as to make a sale? 

Mr. Letts. Keg pardon? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Might not the cleric got the idea that it would be 
a good tiling to tell the purchaser that the goods were just wliat they were not? 

Mr. Letts. My policy, sir, is absolute honesty in business. I would dismiss 
any employee who misrepresented merchandise. That is one of the tldngs 1 do 
not hesitate a second. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You allow something for selling old goods? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. I wish at the same time to state that under my system 
of merchandising there was only 5 per emit of the merchandise that on the first 
of lids year was more than 1 year old. I mean by that that when the in¬ 
ventory was ttiken on December 31, 1013, there was only 5 per cent of the mer¬ 
chandise represented by that Inventory that was purchased prior to the year 
1913. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I’asse. 

Mr. Letts. Passe. Thank you, Mr. Weiustock. The price goes down, and out 
It goes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have any system of fining your clerks for 
mistakes? 

Mr. Letts. No, sir; I do not, and never believe In it. And I preach the doc¬ 
trine—did this year all through the United States —I went 15,(XX) miles In the 
interest of the national association, and In all cities I spoke very harshly ami 
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very strongly against such a tiling. I don't think it Is right. I think it is alto¬ 
gether wrong. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have a basement in your store; have a base¬ 
ment department? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, sir. Of course you understand it is a store that lias been 
recently built. 

Commissioner O’Connett. Of course it is supposed you have every modern, 
advantage, getting fresh air there, and so forth? 

Mr. Letts. The very best that money can buy, sir. I believe the employees 
are entitled to if, and also the customers. I do not know anything superior. If 
l did I should have it. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. I don't want to ask about the condition in other 
stofres. 

Mr. Letts. I don’t know the other stores. That is also one of my strong 
points. I believe the employees should be given the best there is. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has your local association discussed the question 
of wages, hours, and conditions of employment? 

Mr. Letts. I can not remember that we have ever discussed the matter of 
wages, although wo may have done so at some time. The hours of labor, as I 
said a moment ago, they wished to change from the present schedule, 9 a. ill. to 
5.30 p. m„ to half past 9 to 0, and T was opposed to it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have your clerks organized among themselves any 
beneficial association? 

Mr. Letts. They have; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. That is a question—that association is carried on 
and controlled absolutely by the clerks themselves? 

Mr. Letts. Absolutely. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Have you a constitution ami by-laws which 
govern? 

Mr. Letts. That is governed by themselves. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you see we are furnished with a copy of 
those by-laws? 

Mr. Letts. T will; yes. sir. If any of you wanl anything—I want you to 
understand, Mr. Commissioner, that my establishment is open for you to go 
through and ask any question that you choose to ask, and T will freely answer 
you. 

(A booklet entitled “Constitution and By-Laws of tile Broadway Department 
Store Benefit Association,’’ Los Angeles, Cu!.. was submitted in printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. The query was handed me during (lie last recess, 
Mr. Letts, with the request for your answer upon two tilings, and it was not 
the sentiment that was expressed that was unfriendly, hut they said that they 
had heard repeatedly and they desired to know whether it was true or not: 
Is there any charge in your store for any form of tuition that you give to any 
of the employees? 

Mr. Letts. Not at all, nothing asked, there is absolutely nothing. 

Commissioner Oakuetson. In regard to lockers or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Letts. There is, I believe, a charge of 25 cents. Now, I don't know Hint 
is right or not, but I believe there is a charge of 25 cents for the key, which is 
refunded when the key is brought hack, otherwise we would lie supplying two 
or three keys a week; they would be left at homo, or they don’t know where 
they are, and then the key would lie left some place and somebody else would 
get tiie key and a man would come and say he lost his hut, and we would have 
to furnish n new hat, as we do, or a new coat, and that is the reason. 

Commissioner Gaiiketson. That is simply a guarantee for the care of the key, 
and is refunded when returned? 

Mr. Letts. That is all, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You made the statement about the spirit of abso¬ 
lutism in a man who comes from the ranks and is put in control over other——- 

Mr. Letts. You are getting that a little strong. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. I am putting my own interpretation from own 
experience. 

Mr. Letts. I shouldn’t make it quite so strong. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Good. How will you phrase it? 

Mr. Letts. I did phrase it about right. I said he will bear down on the 
others and show Ills authority. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. 
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Mr. Letts. That is better, I think. If you will pardon me. 

Commissioner Garretson. The man that will bear down, show his authority, 
who comes up from the ranks—do you know that even with the mere .existence 
of a committeee, leaving organisation out, just a committee, it will make that 
man more temperate and of a less dictatorial spirit? 

Mr. Letts. That is the very point, Mr. Commissioner. It will check him up 
, and make him feel he had better go slow. I waut to tell you that I have 
guaranteed in public statements—maybe a little too much sentiment in U for 
business—hut I told tills committee before the entire establishment that I would 
guarantee that anyone on that committee, through any act that they did while 
serving on that committee, I would discharge (lie man above them'; that they 
should not lie discharged. 

Commissioner Garketson. You wouldn’t stand for petty tvranny? 

Mr. Letts. I have gone even further than that and tolil tills committee thal 
anything they tell me in this office is absolutely secret. I want that committee 
to do work that will lie of benefit not only to us imt to the whole of the United 
States, because I believe there is the key to the situation. 

Commissioner Garketson. Were you here yesterday? 

Mr. Letts. No, sir. 

■Commissioner Garketson. Well, testimony was offered hero yesterday, in¬ 
cluding newspaper excerpts, in regard to a boycott that was at one time in 
effect against the Record newspaper on account of its affiliation with labor 
interests; that it had tieen boycotted by sonic interests in the matter of adver¬ 
tising. IMd your organization; that is, the local organization of dry goods— 
yours is only dry goods? 

Mr. Letts. Dry goods. 

Commissioner G \rretsox. Docs your organization take any formal cognizance 
of the existence of such a boycott? 

■ Mr, Letts. Not to my knowledge. We have probably discussed informally 
together, ourselves, the methods in which the newspaper was conducting itself. 
T must state that I diil not like its policy. I think, Mr. Commissioner, that any 
newspaper or any mini or any body of men that are working for the purpose 
of raising animosity between the employer and employee is not a tit person or 
corporation or paper to la* patronized. That is my stand. 

Commissioner Garketson. You do not draw the tine of discrimination as to 
whether they were following one line or the other, if that was their purpose 
and object? 

Mr. Letts. No; they were agitators 

Commissioner Garketson. I see. If the same policy had been pursued by n 
paper that was aligned with the employer, you would hold it just as pernicious? 

Mr. Letts. I would, no matter which side they were for. 

Commissioner Garretson. Personally, then, you know nothing in regard 
to- 

Mr. Letts. I don’t think there was a boycott. 

Commissioner Garketson. Of their withdrawing of advertising or patronage? 

Mr. Letts. If there was a boycott, I don’t know it. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is your opinion, Mr. Letts, of the workmen’s 
compensation act? 

Mr. Letts. The workmen's compensation act. I think, is one of the best acts 
the State of California has passed, it may lie possible that it should have a 
little hit more balance. I could not give you any details of just what I mean, 
hut 1 think Ihe workmen's compensation act probably was passed without seeing 
all the angles. But I lliink time will cure it of any defects it may have, I 
think that employers will come to feel that the State of California did a very 
great tiling when it passed (lie workmen’s compensation act. I will take myself, 
for instance, as an illustration, if I am allowed to give this illustration. Through 
no fault of my own or any measure in which I could have saved the accident, 
an employee crowded herself into an elevator when she was told the elevator 
was crowded, and she browbeat the elevator boy, told him she would report 
him to the superintendent, so he let her get in, and her dress caught and pulled 
up and her leg was broken. Well, unfortunately, there are people in this world 
practicing law that love to get cases like that, and the first thing I knew I lrad 
a damage suit of $50,(XX) against me. I tried to gel near to the party. I sympa¬ 
thized with her. I was very, very sorry that she was hurt. But I could net; 
and she was awarded $15,000 or $18,000 damages. Now, that employee was 
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getting some ten or twelve dollars per week, yet the jury awarded her a sum 
that figured out at about $10 a week for the balance of an average life. I don't 
believe that the poor woman got over $1,500 or $2,000 of the sum of money- 
awarded her by the jury. The rest went to the doctors, the hospital, and the 
attorneys, I guess. Now that Is nil avoided. That Is one phase of It. An¬ 
other phase of it is that if a man or a woman gets hurt in their duties, the 
employees are taken cure of, and they don't become an object of charity on the 
community. I am fully in sympathy with the workmen’s compensation law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the beginning, Mr. Letts, there were a great 
many employers who probably through a misunderstanding or through not being 
familiar with the spirit of the law opposed it very much—thought it would be a 
great burden upon industry. AVere you one of those? 

Mr. Letts. 1 am afraid, Mr. Commissioner, I will have to plead guilty to being 
a little bit scary of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ilut the administration of the law has satisfied 
you that that was an error? 

Mr. Letts. Yes, si"; I wish it lmd been in force five or six years sooner than 
it was. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Lotts; that is all. 

Mr. Letts. I will furnish you with this; and, Mr. Commissioner, if you will 
do me the honor to come through my establishment. I will show you that which 
will bear out the statements which I have already made. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Chamberlain. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. E. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Chairman Walsh, l'leuse he in perfect order, ladies and gentlemen. State 
your name. 

Mr. Chamberlain. W. E. Chamberlain. 

Chairman Walsh. Your business? 

Mr. Chamberlain, Manager Hamburger's Department Store. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you horn manager of the Hamburger De¬ 
partment Store? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Well, I have sort of grown into tiie position. Seriously, 
only u few years, I guess. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that operated by a corporation or a partnership or mv 
individual? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Close corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. A corporation of the State of California? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And whut is its capital stock, please? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Two hundred thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. How long lmvo you resided in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Nearly 28 years. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long lane you been with that concern? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The same length of lime. 

Chairman Walsh. In wlmf capacities? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Well. 1 started trucking freight when I first came with 
them nearly 28 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. At what salary? 

Mr. Chamberlain, Six dollars a week. 

Chairman Walsh. How long ago was that, you say? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Nearly 2,8 years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty-eight years ago. Now. how many employees does 
A. Hamburger & Sons have, please? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think about eleven or twelve hundred at the present 
time. 

Chairman Walsh. How are they divided as to sexes? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do not know that exactly. I should think about GO per 
cent female. 

Chairman Walsh. About GO per cent? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been served with a list of questions? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you undertaken to make written answers to them? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, then, we will take them up seriatim, please. First, 
the hours of labor at A. Hamburger & Solis. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Females, S hours. All male employees, except drivers, 
R hours and 15 minutes—no; not nil; some male employees 8 hours, some 8 
hours and 15 minutes, and drivers 0 hours and 30 minutes. 

Chairman Walsh, llmv many drivers have you? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think about 12 or 15 drivers and helpers that wo employ 
direct. We contract some of our delivering outside. 

Chairman Wai.sii. 1 would like to have you detail now the wages by classes. 
Sir. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Messengers are paid .$5, $0, and $7 a week. We have a 
weekly pay roll; the average is $5.77. Salesmen are paid from $10 to $35 per 
week. The average is $20.80. .Saleswomen from $.8 to $30, (he average being 
$10.00. Drivers- 

Chairman Wai.sii. Say, I wish you would please elassify that a little closer 
and give us as you come to those the number and Hie minimum pay and the 
maximum. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I haven't llioso figures with mo, Mr. Commissioner. I 
could not give them from memory. It would he a matter of statistics. I 
haven't them with me. 

Chairman Walsh. IMease give me the first one over again. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Messengers, $5, $ 0 , and $7 a week, the average lining 
$5.77 at present. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of those have you? 

Mr. Cha.mberi.ain. I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsii. Approximately. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Not a great number. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what is die next classification you have there? 

Mr. Chamber! sin. Salesmen, $10 to $35; average, $20.8(1. 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you altogether; how many salesmen? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I could not tell you accurately. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, who drew off that statement through which the aver¬ 
age was arrived at? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The paymaster gave me those figures. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, will you please submit to us a copy of your pay roll 
Irani which we could gather dial? 

Mr. Chamberlain. You would like die number of people employed at each 
"age? 

Chairman Wai.sii. At each wage; yes. sir. 

Mr. Chamberlain. That is easily ascertained. 

Chairman Walsh. And the capacity, of course, in which the man is employed, 
or woman. 

Chairman Walsh. You will furnish Unit to die commission, will you, as soon 
as you can? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes. 

( 8 ee Chamberlain exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Well, then, go ahead with your averages, just as you 
have them there, please. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Drivers are paid $15, with periodical advances to $18. 
r.ut we have only been employing drivers ourselves a very short time, and the 
average to-day is $15.70. It lias been less than a year that we have employed 
any drivers of our own. 

Chairman Wai.sii. You eouhl not give us any information beyond that 
called for in those othpr classifications, I lake it? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Not Just now. I haven't die figures. 

Chairman Walsh. You will furnish it with die others? 


Sir. Chamberlain; Y r es. t ,j, ( j,, 

(See Chamberlain exl ' ' 

Chairman Walsh. Wfimrscjf •'I, 

Mr. Chamberlain. M, p-inics are paid an average of $10.80 per week. They 
work eight hours. Trfe engineers in three shifts, other mechanics simply 
straight eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Where are the mechanics employed in your store, please? 
Mr. Chamberlain. About the building, such as engineers and firemen. 
Chairman Walsh. And handy men—have you any upholstery department and 


such things as that; do you do any manufacturing? 
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Mr. Chamberlain. Very little manufacturing. We do some repairing and 
some tilings of that sort. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have some cabinetmakers? 

Mr. Chamberlain. We don’t do any cubiuotmaking. We do touching up of 
furniture. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men do you have at work on that? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think three or four. 

Chairman Walsh. Three or four? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think so. 

Chairman Walsii. Wliat are the wages that you pay your repair men or 
your cabinet workers? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I haven’t those before mo, any segregation of dial kind. 
Tlie average, I think, is included in this $1!).8G a week. 

Chairman Walsh. Well proceed, then. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I believe that practically covers, with some minor details. 
We have some tailors in the liou.se who do alteration work, not manufacturing, 
both men and women, and their wages run from $15 to $25 a week, with a 
probable average of a little less than $20. 1 haven’t the exact average before me. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, you will give us that also? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I can give you the details of that if you wish it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well proceed, then, with your wage scale. 

Mr. Chamberlain. That is about the extent of it. 

Chairman Walsh. I 'id you give all of die women? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The women, 1 lie average? 

Chairman Walsh. I understood that the salesmen that you mentioned were 
Only men? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No; women arc .$S to $,'10, with an average of $10.00. 

Chairman Walsii. Is $8 your minimum pay for a saleswoman? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Eight dollars is tlie minimum pay for anyone in the 
building who does not live with their parents or with some family. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, how many do you have that live with their parents? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. Or are partially supported. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I could not toll you the number. I can include that. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Is there any effort made to single out persons or women 
that live with families or are partially supported by some one else? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That question is always asked when they are employed, 
if any doubt arises, it is investigated to verify tlie statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Is any preference given to a person so situated? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Well, I don't know Unit it is directly; but no one is em¬ 
ployed for less than $8. That lias been the rule for several years. 

Chairman Walsii. You are a member of tlie retail dry-goods association? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Our firm is; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Local, State, and National? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And how did you happen to establish that minimum wage 
of $S? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I don’t remember the exact details of it. It was a matter 
of discussion some time ago. 

Chairman WALsn. In the association or just among yourselves? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, no; among ourselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it ever discussed in cither one of tlie associations of 
retail dry-goods concerns? 

Mr. Chamberlain. So far as I know, not until we were requested by the 
commission, the State commission which was appointed, to give them all the 
information and assistance that we could, and then the subject was discussed 
several times In the interest of getting what information we could with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you furnish any of tlie information yourself to the 
commission? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you advocate any particular amount as the 
minimum wage for women? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what amount per week in Los Angeles can an in¬ 
dependent woman, required to maintain herself, do so in decency and comfort? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That is a problem, Mr. Commissioner, that the State 
commission on that subject has been working on very hard for a number of 
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mouthy ami has discussed to a greater or less degree with retail merchants and 
doubtless with other employers in other lines. And, so far as I know, they have 
us yet been unable to determine what that should be. I am sure I could not 
conjecture. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have you tried to get information about it during 
the time that you have been in business? 

Mr. Chamberlain. About the cost of loving? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; about the cost of living upon which to establish a 
wage for women. 

Mr. Chamberlain. 11 is a matter tlmt is a pretty big problem Mr. Com¬ 
missioner, as you doubtless know yourself. That it is something that requires 
considerable study to get anything intelligent on it. Eveu this commission, 
as I believe they have very great facilities for ascertaining those conditions, 
and they have certainly, as far as I know, had the assistance of employers as 
far as possible, and 1 think they are experiencing some difficulty in satisfying 
themselves as to what tlmt should be. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have you ever endeavored to find out a minimum 
wage or a living wage, a fair living wage ui>on which to base the payments 
to lie made to your own employees? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I haven’t gone into the thing seriously at all—anj thing 
of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, going to the next question then, ns to safety and 
sanitary conditions of your store. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Those points are thoroughly covered. Our building is 
comparatively new and it was constructed by a very competent architect and 
engineer, and lias in it ail of the devices that are known to-day for safely and 
sanitation. 

Chairman Walsii. Y T our answer would lie then tlmt you think your building 
is equipped with all known safety and sanitation equipments? 

Mr. Chamber). ux. So far as we know. We occasionally add something on 
when we find tlmt something is better than we are using. But it is considered 
in very good condition. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat plan, if any, is in vogue iu your store for In¬ 
dividual employees, or committees of employees, to have their personal griev¬ 
ances adjusted? 

Mr. Chamberlain. There is no established plan any more than tile policy of 
the iirm which lias been in existence since they started in business, that any 
employee tlmt feels tlmt they have not received justice in the department or 
where they are employed, they are always welcome iu the office of Mr. Ham¬ 
burger, who is the head of the linn, or myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow frequently are such grievances presented to Mr. 
Hamburger? 

Mr. Cuaxiuf.bt.atn. Very rare, indeed. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose a messenger had a grievance such as that lie or 
she were discharged without proper cause. How would they get now to Sir. 
Hamburger? 

Mr. Chamberlain. If they came to liis office and asked to see him, they would 
not be refused admission. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, is there any notice posted to that effect or anything 
of that sort? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Not that T know of; no. 

Chairman Walsh. Does or does not tiie practical working out of it show 
that when the employee is discharged by the first person over them, that they 
retire from the premises? 

SIr. Chamberlain. If they do there is no reason why if they felt an Injustice 
had been done them they should not complain to the management. 

Chairman Walsh. I was asking, do you know about tiie practical working 
out of it, don’t they accept tiie word of the person there in authority as a 
mutter of practice? 

Mr, Chamberlain. Why, I presume they would naturally, primarily. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you think that it would make for a better feeling 
on the part of employees if there was some system by which it was known they 
could present grievances to tiie head of the firm? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I really don’t know. It is a matter tiiat I have never 
thought about. It might possibly be. 

Chuirmau Walsh. Are tliere. any organisations o£ clerks iu your employ¬ 
ment—labor organizations, retail clerks’ union? 
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Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir; not tliut I know of. 

Chairman Wai.su. Do you have any objection to your clerks organizing into 
u union? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The subject lias never been mentioned that I know of in 
the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know any features of an organization of retail 
clerks to which you would object? 

Mr. Chamberlain. 1 don’t know anything about it, Mr. Commissioner, at all. 

Chairman Walsh. You have never considered the question at all? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No; it lias never boon up, that X know of, in this city. 

Chairman Walsh. No request lias ever been made to allow them to organize 
your store? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir; not tliut I June ever known of. 

Chairman Walsii. Wliat lias been done by A. Hamburger A Rons to improve 
working conditions, first, us regards wages and hours of labor? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The natural increase tliut has come about generally 
through the increased cost of living and the increased prosperity that all en¬ 
joyed in the United States of late years. 

Chuirnmn Wap.su. Have you hud that in mind in ratsfng wages? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The raising of wages in the department store to-day is 
brought about us a rule by the scarcity of competent people to a great degree. 
There is considerable competition among employers for the belter class of help. 
That lias something to do with it. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Well, is there any organized effort on the part of 
the management of A. Hamburger A Sons to see that the wages of the employees 
keep pace with their own development? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Absolutely. 

Chairman W u.bii. With their own prosperity ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, how is it governed? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Statistics ate taken off for the information of the man¬ 
agement and the superintendent on that subject periodically—weekly and 
monthly—and at least twice a year all salary lisis are gone over in conference 
with the superintendent, and each individual is enii-idcred at tliut time as to 
what they have been doing amt how they are progressing, and they are not 
allowed to remain at a stationary salary any length of time. 

Chairman Walsh. They are not allowed to remain at a stationary salary for 
any great length of time? 

Mr. Cn amberlaln. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. At what price do you put a clerk in the very first instance; 
or do you have any established minimum for it new clerk? 

Mr. CilAMBERi.AiN. It depends entirely on their experience and their apparent 
ability when they apply. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed or studied wbat is called the open-simp 
policy in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Well, not tliut I could qualify as an expert, by any means. 

Chairman Walsii. Y'ou could not? Would you undertake to give an opinion 
as to its effect upon the establishment and maintenance of a high standard of 
living for ail classes? 

Mr. CiiAMitEHiAiN. I don’t think my opinion would lie of any value to the 
commission a( all. Ill fact. I have been too busy most of lay life wltli tile details 
of tbe store to give, perhaps, the attention one should to get information of 
tliut sort. 

Chuirnmn Walsii. Then you haven’t given any study In the subjects called 
for under the eighth classification of your questions? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I have not. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Would you like to ask a question? 

Commissioner Garhetson. Y’es. X would like to ask on the opinion tliut lie ex¬ 
pressed there, or hesitated to express, possibly. You heard the testimony of 
Mr. Letts? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to the effect of the knowledge on those 
in direct ehnrge of the people in the store, on the fact that there was an 
avenue plainly open to them. Do y ou believe with Mr. I«etts that that exercised 
a desirable Influence over tbe floorwalker or superintendent who is inclined 
to show Ills authority? 
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Mr. Chamberlain. You moan the point that they can go over their Immediate 
superior with n grievance to somebody higher? 

Commissioner Oarretson. Absolutely, and it is advertised by the head of 
the establishment himself that they can do so. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think it is a very good idea. 

Commissioner Garretsok. Your experience has taught you tliat there are men 
filling those positions who are given to that form of—well, tyranny? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I should hardly use that term. But of course we still are 
obliged to employ human beings, and some of them are awfully human, you 
know. 

Commissioner Garretson. I guess they are. I have seen a feu'. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Then you believe—now, bear in mind I am not try¬ 
ing to tie you to anything, any form of organization, as according to Mr. Letts's 
testimony, this is done without any form of organization in his establishment. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I so understood. 

Commissioner Gakketson. It don't matter under what authority it exists. 
You believe that it would be of value? 

Mr. Chamberlain. It is something we haven't tried, but it sounds very pos¬ 
sible. I should have no objection to trjing it, I am sure. 

Commissioner Garultsox. It contains, then, those elements of justice and 
equity? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes. 

Commissioner Uaiiiieiason. L>o you have any system of fines? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakrlison. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to interrogate you a little. 

Commissioner Weinxtoik. Home jears ago, Mr. Chamberlain, there was a 
boycott levied against your house by organized, labor? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you tell the'commission ulial led to that 
boycott? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Well, at the time that boycott took place, I was not in a 
managerial position in the house. That was a number of years ago, and my 
knowledge of it is perhaps a little vague, and perhaps there are a great many 
details that I am not familiar with. But my general understanding is that 
the management at that time were called upon by some representatives of, I 
believe, the typographical union, and requested to withdraw their advertising 
from the Los Angeles Times on account of some grievance that they held against 
that paper. My iniderstmilling was that they did not see the justice of that 
request and did not do so, with the result tliat they wore boycotted—I suppose 
flint is tlie word to use. I am not very familiar with the term, understanding 
just what it means, hut I presume that was it. And pickets were placed about, 
men and women were stationed about the building where they did business, and 
they importuned customers and asked them not to trade there, and various 
tilings of that sort that naturally followed a condition of that kind. 
i Commissioner Weinstock. Well, did your concern at that time have a con¬ 
tract with tlie Times Publishing Co. for advertising? 

, Mr. Chamberlain. I don't know whether there was a contract in existence 
or not, Colonel. 1 dare say there was. It is quite customary, although 1 
don't know of my own knowledge. I don't know whether our records would 
show that or not. I am not sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you had a contract, then it would lie equivalent 
to asking your concern to break its contract? 

Mr. Chamberlain. It would if such contract existed. Of that I don't know. 
I was not in a managerial position at that time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why was the boycott removed? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Why, I don’t know. I guess it simply failed of the action 
that they desired, or of the results that they desired. 1 don't know any other 
reason why. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is tlie boycott still on? 

Mr. Chamberlain. There has been no evidence of it for a number of years; 
that is, any public evidence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has it ever been officially withdrawn? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir; I think it was. I think it was published in the 
newspapers at the time that they had officially withdrawn It, although I don’t 
know that any official notice was ever given tlie management of tliat action. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. T gather from wlmt you say, Mr. Chamberlain, 
that organized labor had no direct grievance against your concern, lmt that it 
was an indirect grievance; that is, your sin in the eye of organized labor was 
that you advertised in the Times, with whom they were having trouble. 

Mr. Chamberlain. That was the situation. I was just going to add that 
there was one meeting at which I happened to be present that I remember—the 
only one—when some man from the East—I think he was possibly the president 
of the International Typographical Union—I am not just clear, but I think lie 
was at least some official—talked with Mr. Hamburger in tny presence, and 
among oilier tilings I remember that lie said at the time that he was very sorry 
that they found the necessity of boycotting Hamburgers, lmt that they felt that 
their grievance against the Times was just, and that seemed to be the only 
means of accomplishing the purpose they desired with them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Weil, then, it was in the nature of a secondary 
boycott? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I presume that would be (lie correct term to use. They 
had no grievance against Hamburgers. They didn't express that at any time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, unless I have been misinformed, of course, 
I don’t know whether the law was the same at that time as It is now, but my 
present impression is that n secondary boycott is illegal. 

Mr. Chambeklain. I don’t know as to that now, nor as to wliat the condition 
was at that time myself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat is the attitude of your company, Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, on the matter of the workmen’s compensation net? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I believe it is a very good net : very favorable toward it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you of that mind in the beginning, when the 
not was first put into operation? 

Mr. Chamberlain. We always believed that it was a good act from the 
time that we were properly informed as to its intent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But before that? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Before that there seemed to lie a little doubt—in fact, it 
was more a matter of ignorance Ilian anything else, but we didn’t know wliat it 
would lie. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has it proved to he a serious burden upon your 
industry? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Financially? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I don’t think it lias cost us any more Hint It did before. 
Of course, we carry insurance, and the insurance rates are much higher than 
they were under the old law. But, on the other hand, we feel that the employee 
is licing generally well taken care of under that; at least they will be. We have 
had no accidents since that law was in effect. I don’t think we have had a 
single claim, as far as I know. But under the old law we felt it incumbent 
upon us very often to do a great deal more for our employees—in fact, always 
did—than they perhaps might have got under a claim under the old common 
law. So that I don’t think that the burden, as a whole—I have no direct, 
figures on it—is any more now than before. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you were to vote on it, then, you would vote in 
its favor? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I certainly would to-day. I think that law lias accom¬ 
plished one thing that is very beneficial to us and to all fair-minded employers, 
and that is that it lias compelled some unfair and unjust employers to do the 
things that the fair-minded employer has always done out of liis own pocket. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you have some questions, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O'Connell. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Onrretson? 

Commissioner Gabuetson. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons? 

Commissioner Commons. No. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. 

Mrs. Noel. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. FRANCES N. NOEL. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please. 

Mrs. Noel. Mrs. Frances Noel. 

Chairman Walsh. Please be in order, ladles and gentlemen. 
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Where do you reside, Mrs. Noel? 

Mrs. Noel. Address or business? 

■Chairman Walsh. Tour business address. 

Mrs. Noel. 4560 Glen Alhyn Drive is my home address. I am a housewife. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Cify of Los Angeles? 

Mrs. Noel. Los Angeles. 

^Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with any labor organization in this 
city, Mrs. Noel? 

Mrs. Noel. 1 nm chairman of the Los Angeles committee of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have any other official connection with any labor 
organization? 

Mrs. Noel. I have l>een for four years delegate to the Central Labor Council, 
and from that body, for half a year, member of the executive board of Ihe 
council. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your husband living, Mrs. Noel? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsit. Have you any children? 

Mrs. Noel. I have one hoy. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 believe there was a list of questions submitted to you, 
to which you were invited to make answer. That is correct, is it not? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 1 will ask you, theu, seriatim then. What lias 
the open-shop policy in Los Angeles done for the community, first, as regards 
the establishment and maintenance of a high standard of living for all classes 
here? 

Mrs. Noel. The open-shop policy, if such it he considered, has established a 
high standard of living for a few on top, and maintained—maintains a stand¬ 
ard of constant Insecurity for the man in the middle, if you would call it so, 
the smaller business man, and an entirely Insecure existence for the people in 
the third strata of life. 

Chairman Walsh. First, then, please give us you observation as to the con¬ 
ditions of housings and rentals in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Noel. I begin with rents. I would have to employ the phrase that has 
been used a great deal here by the employers, that it, depends on tile law of 
supply and demand. It' we have many coming here, the rent may go up. If we 
haven’t many, why the rent goes down. At the present time In some sections 
of the city the rent is lower than it 1ms been in previous years. As to the housing 
I will say that Los Angeles lias in the main a system of housing that could lie 
considered by social workers perhaps a more ideal mode of housing, because it 
is considered that the cottage system of housing is preferable lo congested 
housing in apartments and other mode of dwellings. However, we have one par¬ 
ticular condition to confront us In this city as far as housing is concerned, and 
that is that the workers make every endeavor to buy their own homes, which is 
in itself a very laudable desire. The homing Instinct should he prevalent in 
every human being. However, the economic conditions as far as the workers 
are concerned, the method of paying for the iiome on the installment plan and 
even of owning the home puls him in a very difficult position, because he is 
making himself, you might say, a slave to the job. He dare not come forward 
boldly and protest against any injustice in the mode of employment, because 
any week’s wages which he loses in his employment means the loss of that 
amount which he will use for paying on the Installment plan on his house. 
And. furthermore, if lie lias to move because of his mode of employment, he is 
handicapped with that house on his own hand, and there are a great many in 
such difficulty. And the mode of housing in Los Angeles, while in Itself ideal, 
lias produced more out and out slaves in the labor world than perhaps auy 
other conditions that we have had in Los Angeles. 

As far as the housing of certain classes of people is concerned, particularly 
the foreigners—I refer lo the Mexicans, Itussiuus, and so forth—I take the 
liberty to tile with your commission three reports of the housing commission 
which contain reports referring particularly to the Mexican population in our 
city. Some housing courts have been a great menace in our community, and 
we have tried to abolish them in a great many ways, and repeated appeals 
have been made to the railroad corporations to assist us in abolishing this mode 
of housing. But it needed a great deal of pressure by the housing commission 
to gel some success. In these booklets you will find Illustrations of five “ cottage 
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system " of Mexicans that are made of gunny sacks, tin cans, and any material 
of that sort. 

(Three reports of the Housing Commission of the City of Los Angeles, for 
the periods, respectively, February 20, 190(3, to June 30, 1908; June 30, 1908, 
to .Tune 30, 1909; and July 1, 1910, to March 31, 1913, were submitted in printed 
form,) 

Chairman. Walsh. Are those reports—from your personal observation, you 
take them to be authentic reports, do you? 

Mrs. Noel. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. A fair statement of those conditions? 

Mrs. Noel. A fair statement. Mr. Chairman, I have lived in the city for 111 
years and was appointed by lire city council of Los Angeles on a committee of 
industrial investigation for three months, mid wldie we didn't have any finances 
nor sufficient time to make the report we desired, at (he same time, at tlmt 
period, together with the other six members of tlmt commission we made a 
pretty careful investigation of conditions in the city. I have a copy of tlmt 
report that we gave out at that time to the city council. 

(An article entitled “Women exploited most, according to wage probers," 
from the Citizen, Los Angeles, Cal., June 20, 1013, was Submitted in printed 
form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to the general food and clothing standards in Los 
Angeles? 

Mrs, Noel. I may say, Mr. Walsh, that the general food and clothing stand¬ 
ards in Los Angeles are, from my own observation, compared with San Fran¬ 
cisco, which perhaps in this case would lie the desired comparison, is approxi¬ 
mately the same. I lived a couple of years ago, for three mouths, in San 
Francisco, and kept house there, and kept careful account of my figures, and 
kept careful account of my expenses here in this city, and I think I am qualified 
to make a fairly good comparison. There may bo some cases where perhaps 
fhere Is little variation, but it overbalances again In another ease. 

Chairman Walsh. And as to clothing also? 

Mrs. Noel. Clothing also. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, ns to amusements in general, participation in the life 
of the community? 

A Lady t\ the ArniKNCE. We can't hear hack here; turn this way. 

Chairman Wu.su. A lady out there makes tlie request that you speak a little 
louder, and possibly turn that way. 

Mrs. Noel. Be glad to. I thought my voice carried far enough for you to 
hear. 

Amusements, general participation in the life of the community: I will say 
that our city is sadly lacking in that rcsi>ect. It has been tile effort on the 
part of a number of social workers—and Mr. Chairman, I am connected with a 
number of other organizations, besides the labor organizations. 

Chairman Walsh. I wisli you would just detail them, please, so tlmt we may 
get a better angle on your testimony. Wlmt other organizations are you con¬ 
nected with? 

Mrs. Noel. I am connected with the Women’s City Club. I was for some time 
connected with the League of Justice. 

Chairman Wvi.sir. Just give the functions of each one of those, briefly. 

Mrs. Noel. The Women’s City Club is an organization which keeps in con- 
stanl (ouch with local conditions. 1 am a member sought in different ways, as 
a consultin', you might say, about certain local conditions concerning working 
women. Also by a number of women of the Friday Morning Club, the public 
affairs committee of that club—well, that is about all at the present time. I 
haven't more time for club work. 

Now, I point out to you, for instance, as an example: It lias been customary 
in times gone by when the community took a keen interest In public affairs that 
when a construction of great importance to the community was finished that 
the community as a whole would lake a great interest in the celebration of that 
construction. Now. when the Los Angeles Aqueduct was finished, I was par¬ 
ticularly interested to know what interest the workers who had helped in the 
construction of that work, wlmt Interest in the final celebration the workers 
would take, and whether there would lie something provided by the community 
to make those workers feel that they themselves imd constructed something. 
And that amusement feature, if you might call it stall, was not provided for 
the workers. And furthermore, they took but little interest in the construc¬ 
tion. I believe tn that case we get a comparison with the construction of the 
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Panama Cannl. There the workers took a keen interest in the final eonstrnc- 
1 ion of it, and made it perhaps their amusement as sueli. I point out to you 
tlie moving-picture shows. Tliey are practically the only available amuse¬ 
ments for most of the people, especially for the workers who can afford but 
little amusement. Now, the city as a whole takes practically no interest in 
the moving-picture shows, which could be of the highest education to the 
community Take music—we have hut little, if any, music for the- masses of 
tlie people. There are, of course, amusements provided by fraternal organiza¬ 
tions or some such organizations of that kind, lint, speaking from a community 
standpoint, we are sadly lacking of that feature. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else on flint subject, Mrs. Noel? 

Commissioner O'Connkll. Have you playgrounds and that sort of tiling? 

Mrs. Noel. We have the playgrounds; that is, for tlie children. I infer that 
you was talking particularly, questioning me particularly, on the amusements 
for grown people. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Recreation. 

Mrs. Noel. Recreation. I will say that through the efforts of the playground 
committee, as I believe it was called, there lias been provided a mountain re¬ 
sort where workers can go for a small fee during vacation time. It is not as 
jet popular enough that a great many participate in it. and I believe that a 
greater effort should lie made to spread it on the minutes of the community 
so that everybody knows about it, more advantage will then lie taken of it. 

Chairman' Walsh. Again, thou, referring to tlie open-shop policy, does it or 
does it not assure regularity of work and decrease in tlie number of the 
unemployed? 

Mrs. Noel. Well, let me see how that is worded. Well, now, you have to 
consider this situation. As has been brought out very clearly this morning 
by Mrs. Kdson, tlie conditions that confront us are brought about through a 
continuous influx of population, and that continuous influx of population deter¬ 
mines the irregularity of employment, and in some case even the decrease of 
unemployment, because, as lias also been pointed out, we are confronted by a 
problem of seasonal labor which constantly stares us in the face. We are also 
confronted hv tlie Mexican situation, J'iiich is one of our biggest problems in 
this community. _ 

Chairman Wat.sii. Well, just describe briefly what is tlie Mexican situation. 
.Inst describe that. 

Mrs. Nof.l. Tile Mexican situation is this, that the railroad corporations be¬ 
cause they need employees on their constructions—railway constructions—they 
act in defiance of tlie law. Of course, they really don't defy the law, hut tliey 
get around the taw. And in that way they bring in great numbers of Mexican 
laborers and then they put them to work here. And after they are in tills com¬ 
munity for about a year and tlie work is constructed, then, of course, tliey are 
out of employment. Then they have become accustomed in a way to certain 
conditions here in the community, and either don’t care to go hack, or, as the 
situation lias been because of the Mexican war, they don’t care to go hack, were 
glad to stay here over the border. Then having heroine acquainted with our 
local conditions, they don’t care to work any longer for $1 a day. Tliey ask a 
little more. And then the railway company, in order to get around that, sends 
for more that will again work for $1 a day. 

Now, of course, it would he a good tiling to organize the Mexican laborers. 
We tried that some years ago. I was present myself at a meeting where we 
tried to organize the'Mexiean laborers. . „ 

Now, this commission perhaps by this time has realized sufficiently that 
a subsidized press and a police system and a city administration that is favor¬ 
able to the employers where the employers, as lias been testified by the sec¬ 
retary of the merchants and manufacturers’ association, where all they have to 
do is to press the button and ring up tlie telephone and tlie city adminis¬ 
tration does tlie rest by shipping in—sending down the police, and It neces¬ 
sary, tlie militia, mid perhaps a foreign language obtaining among those people, 
it becomes practically impossible to organize them. And next to tlie depart¬ 
ment-store girl, the Mexican laborer is our biggest problem. But, as has been 
pointed out also this morning, the charity organizations pay tlie biggest amount 
of charity for that amount of—for that type of population. 

Chairman Walsh. You refer there to the Mexican problem being the next 
largest to the department-store girls. Have you any place in your answers to 
vour questions—a question that would tiring out what you consider the con¬ 
dition of tlie department-store workers? Now, you have heard these two 
gentlemen testify here. What is the problem of the department-store workers? 
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Mrs. Nokl. Well, because there are a great many of the girls working that 
live In homes, and work for pin money, and, as has also Iteen pointed out, that 
a great many married women work to help pay for the home. I know myself 
quite a number of women who have for the past seven or eight years worked 
at any price in order to meet the installment-plun payments that result in 
buying a home on the Installment plan. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Now, what do you find the effect of the open shop, so 
far as it renders protection, or lacks protection, of the industrial and civil 
rights of tire workers of the community? 

Mrs. Now.. I answer this by saying that the open-shop policy of Los An¬ 
geles by putting men out of work because they belong to an organization, and 
by depriving men of even the privilege of signing petitions that would better 
their conditions—as I have on record here—a man who was a flagman on tlie 
Santa Fe, and he was discharged for no other reason than that lie put his 
name on a petition in favor of the eight-hour law. I eonld cite you instances 
by hundreds and hundreds where people have been cowed and cowed just 
by that open-shop policy. To the effect that to-day we have in all classes of 
tills community a set of moral and intellectual cowards, even physical cowards, 
I dare say, because they wouldn't dare to defend themselves in any way. 

When a big organization at the top, known as tiie merchants and manu¬ 
facturers’ association, which Inis made it its business to cow not only the work¬ 
ers, lmt the small business man who had to depend on the hanks and bigger 
financiers to maintain their business, when that cowing lias been going on 
for a long time, you yourself can figure out tbe result. 

I will point out to you, gentlemen, while I think of it, that that same organi¬ 
zation, or that same type of men which in a large measure belong to that 
organization, didn't only make an endeavor to suppress organized labor In 
this city, but they made the endeavor also to suppress (he womanhood of 
this city as I can point out to you during the time we women fought—fought 
ns haril as any free man can fight for his rights—that same clique of men, com¬ 
posed of no, came out in open letters and using their prestige to oppose woman 
suffrage. 

Chairman Wvr.sn. Have you any oilier instances where they have interfered 
in any way in polities? 

Mrs. Noki.. Yes, sir; 1 want 1o point out to you, also, that strikes home 
mighty close to me; tiiat on one occasion when I made a spot-ltd effort, when 
we were trying to secure public sentiment for the purpose of making the. popu¬ 
lace understand the importance of measures to come up before the legislature— 
1 myself did send out a number of letters that were asking to have people come 
and meet with us at tho chamber of commerce committee room. I want to 
state right hero that I was able to secure that room for that purpose in a 
roundabout way. Tf I hart asked for it directly I would not have gotten it. 
But tills was the circular we did send out, and it was signed by a representa¬ 
tive from the women's labor league, one from the garment workers, one from 
the laundry workers, one from the waitresses, one from the saleswomen, one 
from the stenographers. The request was this, briefly stated: “ Social condi¬ 
tions in our State and municipality present an urgent need to discuss laws 
and legislative measures that will offer greater protection for home life, 
women, and children. Such measures that will protect the home as well a* 
women and children in every walk of life can best be brought about when 
women meet in conference. The undersigned representatives of wage-earning 
women cordially ask of every class of women to send a committee of three to 
meet in joint conference on Wednesday, January 18, at 2.30 o’clock, committee 
room, chamber of commerce.” 

We met. There were over 100 women representatives of the “ various walk* 
of life ” present. The chamber of commerce committee room was packed to 
the doors. We discussed some laws and decided to form a women’s conference. 
The next day following that meeting—I want to further say before I go on 
that at that meeting we appointed a committee to ask tiie management of the 
chamber of commerce to secure for us tlds room again next week, the follow¬ 
ing week. Tills request was granted. The next day the I .os Angeles Times 
came out with ft full column lining me up with the dynamiters and stating 
that this union-label league movement Is a part of the Tveitmoe-Johansen scheme 
to produce a general strike in Los Angeles beginning with the laundry workers 
nnrt tying up the street enr lines. Now, that is only a part of the whole thing. 
They, the chamber of commerce, were mistaken, and culled off the re-rental of 
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the committee room. Two months afterwards my husband, who was receiving 
teller in the Farmers & Merchants' Bank, was discharged from his position 
which he had held for 18 years, and when he asked them why, they never 
told him so, but we learned from indirect sources that it was because of ray 
activity in behalf of organized labor. 

You may ask why we have not more definite proof. I will state, however, 
that from one of the managing heads of that banking concern, a Mr. Graves, 
I will cite you a few lines from an article which lie lias written for the Pacific 
Coast Magazine, in which lie states that California can do nothing better than 
to import a hundred thousand Chinese annually, and they should be registered 
as they enter the State, because they are willing to perform duties which the 
white people do not care to perform, and that that question of immigration 
should not lie decided by n few beer-befuddled labor leaders and brutalizing 
foreign labor bosses. Now, gentlemen, that states to you in full about the 
conditions that we are confronted by in this city when we are making an effort 
to better our conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. What have you observed as to the individual conduct 
of tiie public officers, such as police, sheriffs, and others in cases where indus¬ 
trial disputes are on? 

Mrs. Noel. Well, I cite to you one instance that happened very recently. 
Five girls in a shirtwaist-making shop came to me and, with three others from 
another shop, wanted to lie organized. Now, they were not asking for anything 
from their boss; in fact, they hadn't gone to their boss for any grievance of 
any kind. It was, to put it in plain language, none of the boss's business. 

They came to me and asked to be organized: that is all there was to It. I 
organized them on Friday. Monday morning by IP o’clock those five girls 
were told that they had no more work for them. These girls went home, and 
the next day they found that that same concern advertised for girls to work in 
his establishment. 

I went over there, ns a representative of the Central Labor Council, with 
another representative, and, we asked the manager of the firm what was his 
reason that lie discharged those girls. He laid only the same tiling to say— 
that he had no work. We pointed to the advertisement, and he hedged and 
hawed and said lie needed a specialist in that line of work. We pointed out 
to him that one of the girls was that very specialist. He had some other ex¬ 
cuses that were not well founded, like saying that the girl was not satisfactory, 
and yet we knew that that same morning lie had asked her to return to work 
provided she would not belong to the union. I found that when these girls 
tried the one tiling that was left to them—they asked the other girls to join 
with them in strike ami give them the fair conditions which they were entitled 
to and the civic liberty which they were entitled to. to lie reestablished in the 
simp—they took that as a walkout anil picketed them in front of the firm, and 
for ttiose five slips of girls, one 17 and one a little over 20, the city put two 
policemen and one detective ill front of that establishment. 

Commissioner O-viuietkox. Afraid of violence? 

Mrs. Noel. Afraid of violence. If those girls had telephoned to the city hall 
to ask for the protection of their civic rights because they were thrown on the 
street, what would our city fathers have done for them? That is a question I 
raise before tiiis commission; lliar if the representatives of the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association can only press the button, and the city fathers do 
the rest, then wlmt are we entitled to? And I ask you men please to decide that 
proposition from your commission work. It is a question of law and order. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it generally known and discussed, with reference to 
those five? 

Mrs. Noel. Pardon? 

Chairman Walsh. Was it generally known amongst the workers of the com¬ 
munity. the action that was taken with reference to those five young ladies? 

Mrs. Noel. No. There is another thing- 

Commissioner Wetnstock. What I want to get ut, what effect an act of that 
kind has on the minds of the working jieople? 

Mrs. Noel. It makes rebels of us. 

Chairman Walsh. That is exactly what I was trying to get at. Did the 
newspapers give it publicity? 

Mrs. Noel. No; certainly not. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it talked of among the workers generally that such 
a thing had taken place? 
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Mrs. Noel. I met the representative of the organization, and that week we 
had several strikes on in (lie tailor shop, which, by the way, we won. But we 
hadn’t the financial strength all at once to carry on that strike, and so we did 
not have the means to support those girls, so that the girls had lo look for 
other jobs, and they had simply to leave the city; and I just inquired into it 
yesterday whether they did get jobs since and found that they have not ; they 
have been blacklisted. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your observation with reference-—— 

A Lady ikom the Audience. I am one of those girls- 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. Just take your scat and please do not inter¬ 
rupt. I was going to ask you whether or not from your observation you would 
say that the feeling on the part of the working people was rendered more 
intent. If they thought that tin* injustice came from the law itself? 

Mrs. Noel. Decidedly. That is one of the hitter consequences of such con¬ 
ditions, and it must he remedied. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Did I interrupt you, madam? 

Mrs. Noel. You may proceed. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wlmt is the general feeling now in this community among 
the workers—I will say among the organized workers—as to the operation of 
the law, so far ns they are concerned? Do they think it has operated justly and 
equally, or otherwise? 

Mrs. Noel.' We feel that the law—I say “we" because I have been with the 
folks so long 1 consider myself a part of them—we feel Unit the law is highly 
unjust and can only he changed, can not be changed h.v a good-fellow feeling on 
the part of the bosses; hut only by putting our own representatives Into parlia¬ 
ment. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given any study to the subject of attempting to 
do something to remove friction between the employers and employees at Los 
Angeles? What would you say could he done? 

Mrs. Noel. Well. I would say that one of the first things to be considered is 
tills: The great trouble, Mr. Chairman, arises through ineliieient employers. £ 
will sidetrack the point for a moment. That a great deal has been said about 
efficient and inefficient workers. And (he employer protects himself against the 
Inefficient worker by doing what he pi eases with 1dm. 

The worker 1ms practically no means by which lie can protect himself against 
the ineliieient employer, except by organizing, unless make him come to terms 
through putting him out of business, if necessary, through the boycott. Now. 
then, in order to establish a hotter condition between employers and employees 
I really feel that an employer, before he intends to go into business to try to 
run a firm which concerns (lie public at large, should pass an examination to see 
whether he is really fit for that sort of tiling. Now- 

Chairman Walsh. Ladles and gentlemen, please preserve perfect order. We 
all want to hear what is said by the witness here. So be orderly and try and 
restrain your feelings. Proceed, madam. 

Mrs. Noel. If they waul to put a man as engineer on an engine and run a 
train he goes through an examimdion. because his line of work concerns the 
public as a whole. Now. that is one of the things that should he considered. 
We talked over that point a great deal in our commission appointed by the city 
council, the inefficient versus efficient employer, so that a better efficiency on the 
part of the employer would probably solve a great deal of friction with the. 
workers. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have there been any employers, without giving names, 
that were deemed to he more unjust in their dealings and more likely to habitu¬ 
ally disregard the rights of others? 

Mrs. Noel. You mean here in this community? 

Chairman Walsh. In this community. 

Mrs. Noel. I can mention a whole lot of them, as long ns you don’t want 
names. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t wish you to express it, but if you want lo do so 
here is the place to do It. I didn’t know whether you wanted to refer to some 
who carry on their business without regards to the rights of the community as 
a whole. If there are such, state them if you desire, and we will lie very glad 
to hear it. 

Mrs. Noel. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, that best can lie answered by saying 
that some of the gentlemen who have testified on this stand have given you 
figures, and in all human experience it has been proven tlmt figures will not 
Ue, but liars will figure. Mr. Chairman, I will state, It is most difficult, I have 
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always made It a point In my public work not to mention names unless I coubl 
bring tbe persons or the data and get the proof to that name, and I think it Is 
poor policy- 

Chairman Walsh. That is absolutely right. 

Mrs. Noel. I, unfortunately, considering that tbe workers will lose their 
jobs and are confronted by the blacklist, I unfortunately can not bring the 
persons that testify to things that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not ask them, unless the figures can be given. 
Might we not remove tbe Inference by that and wait until you have the figures, 
or perhaps we might leave them out altogether? We just want to get at (he 
facts, you know. Then I will go back to my original question, and that is, 
Are there any employers, without naming them, that are considered unjust to 
their employees who mean to disregard the rights of the community in dealing 
with their industry, and are considered cruel in their other obligations ami 
tiie business methods to their employees; are there such employers, without nam¬ 
ing them, in the community? 

Mrs. Noel. Well, now, all you have to do is to go into a department store 
on bargain day, and if the public is not deceived in a whole lot of things they 
are confronted by in a bargain counter, 1 consider that one cause of injustice, 
because we know that they have tiling marked on the ticket that is not so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they expelled any such members, employers, from 
llieir associations? 

Mrs. Noel. I am not a member of those associations. 

Chairman Walsh. Any that you know of? 

.Mrs. Noel. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What suggestions would you have of any method tliai 
might insure the improvement in the lot of the workers, so far as wages and 
other benefits are concerned, commensurate with the improved economic con¬ 
ditions in tiie industry and general prosperity of that industry? 

Mrs. Noel. Mr. Chairman, of course there is a big national and international 
issue involved to some extent. Wo can not deal with them locally. But to 
insure—what particular point did you have? 

Chairman Walsh. To insure an improvement of tiie conditions of the work¬ 
ers commensurate with tiie improvement of tiie industry generally? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes; I got it. 

Chairman Walsh. For instance, hero is an industry that makes big profits 
on account of some conditions in tiie market, or anything of that kind; what 
method would you suggest by which tiie workers would get tlieir share of tiiut 
increased prosperity? 

Mrs. Noel. Mr. Chairman, I think tiie biggest factor for that issue is pub¬ 
licity. I don’t care what tiie manager is, lie will always be afraid of public 
sentiment, because he can lie put nut of business if public sentiment is against 
him. The public can fasten a peaceful boycott on tiie firm. You remember 
that Oen. Otis said there was no such a tiling as a peaceful boycott. And, of 
course, ns long as we have a subsidized press tiie public will be kept in 
ignorance as to the actual conditions of affairs. 

Of course, take for instance a case tike the raising of the price of sugar. Kvea 
a subsidized press took notice of that—took an interest in that. But the thing 
that merely concerns the workers, if it should happen to interfere with the 
business safety of a certain merchant who belongs to tiie merchants and manu¬ 
facturers’ association or tiie retail merchants’ association or any of those, 
(hey naturally will tell the press to keep quiet about it. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not saying that as a state of fiction. Before I was married I worked in one 
home of a wealthy man, in some of the homes of the wealthy men of this 
const. And in the home of one of tiie biggest financiers on this coast, my quar¬ 
ters In that house happened to be quite close to the telephone, and I could not 
help hut overhenr some of the conversation that went on. And goodness knows 
tiie way he laid down tiie law to the newspapers as to what they should pub¬ 
lish and should not publish in the press—from that time on I never was par¬ 
ticularly safe ns regards publicity. And now, you have heard this morning that 
a certain paper, the Bos Angles Record, has been repeatedly boycotted by the 
firms, saying that it is not a truthful paper, that it is an agitator as a news¬ 
paper. 

Now, this newspaper started an agitation as regards the unemployment and 
general conditions in this community. It raised the question as to what is 
the matter with Los Angeles. For several weeks It published, day after day, 
letters, etc., as to what is the matter with Los Angeles. And a lot of things 
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tlmt were the mntter with Los Angeles on mo io the surface, Immediately some 
of tlie subsidized newspapers went to work and published ooimterstutements 
to the statement made by the Record. I followed those statements. In one 
instance I saw the name and picture of a girl in the paper who worked in the 
Boston Dry Goods Store. And that girl, with her people, happened to live right 
dose to me in the neighborhood. I knew the whole circumstances of the family. 
That girl published in the press that this was an ideal country; that this was 
tlie place where you could get prosperity. She stated all the wonderful things 
that happened to her; that she had sent for her father and her brother and her 
mother to come to this State. That she lmd a good position and she was send¬ 
ing for them; that she was sent for herself, because site was a particular special¬ 
ist in her line, and tlie firm needed her. Her father was out of employment all 
I he time while he was here, since they were in this State, and the brother had 
to leave the State and go to another State to find work, anil yet that girl had put 
into the press a statement of that kind. I knew that it was false. So tlmt 
that was an attack of one press on the other. The merchants were becoming 
scared that the publicity of the conditions would hurt tlie business affairs of 
the community. You must remember that our chief stock in trade in Los 
Angeles is real estate. We have a number, about 5,000, real estate men In this 
community. I tried to get also the figures of the home-building associations 
that we have here, which has a big effect. 

Chairman Wai.su. Have you made enough study of tlie subject to be aide to 
suggest to the commission any plan for Ihc approximate speedy and just settle¬ 
ment of labor disputes when they arise? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sii. Please give us that. 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. I repeat again that one of the first tilings Hint is abso¬ 
lutely necessary is to give the public the facts. I slate to you I was on tlie 
relief committee during the metal workers’ strike in this community. I, to¬ 
gether with a committee from tlie women’s socialist union at that time—we, 
too, formed a committee together with some of tlie women from the women's 
label league. This committee, within one week—Hint was just before the 
Christmas season, when we wanted to give the strikers’ children a Christmas 
surprise—within one week, we raised in the neighborhood of .$1,000 worth of con¬ 
tributions in ready money, gifts, toys, and everything for the benefit of the 
strikers’ children. Public sentiment was with the metal workers’ strike. Then, 
of course, happened that unfortunate disaster—three days before the parade— 
which would luive brought public sentiment to the climax in favor of the work¬ 
ers. of the striking workers—that unfortunate incident was the explosion of the 
Times. And, of course, tlie consequence was tlmt public sentiment changed in 
disfavor to tlie workers, the public sentiment that was of such big value to us. 

It lias always been a mystery to me that that thing did occur when it did 
occur. 

Now, publicity given to ns rtt tiny time, we know the public ns a whole will 
he with us when it knows the facts, tlie full facts, and tlie city administration 
should furnish the facts. The city administration should have its Investi¬ 
gating committee to furnish tlie facts in the public press, and it should lie 
compulsory that such facts should be published pro and con from eacli Ride. 
And we do not want our side alone, we want the employers’ side represented 
also. That will be the biggest step to the bringing about of a speedy ad¬ 
justment. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, wlint sort of a body would yon suggest, a 
State or national body created by law, or do you think it should lie left to the 
voluntary act of the employers and employees under some system of coopera¬ 
tion? 

Mrs. Noel. I believe a system of having a mediator, or a system of arbitra¬ 
tion would be perhaps one of the best things to tie tried. There might be some 
flaws even in that. Wo haven’t yet tried the tiling fully. It has been tried 
in other countries, and has proven of good results. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you think the people generally could be protected 
ngalnst what you conceive to be the Injustices of tlie law and the unjust; 
action of officials such as you have described heretofore? 

Mrs. Noel. Well, for one thing, I think we have to have some pretty strict 
election laws that does away with men spending great fortunes, If they have 
their fortunes, to secure their election. We have during election time men 
who have automobiles and can furnish automobiles, and they take advantage 
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of the fact that they have automobiles, ami they secure their election. I 
think a great deal can he done with that. 

Chairman Wai.su. You mean select more democratic officials? I mean 
officials that are drawn more from the body of the people. 

Mrs. Noel. Decidedly. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, does it seem to he the fact that the officials elected 
partially represent only one class of the community or the community ns a 
whole? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes; that has been steadily the case. We have secured a little 
better conditions; at least we have secured the election of some men that 
have given us better consideration. I think the biggest thing that has hap¬ 
pened to organized labor in this State has been the establishing of the present 
type of labor commissions. The woman you had on the witness stand this 
morning was a true example as to what that labor commission does in justice 
to the workers at the present time. We did have a labor commission in this 
State, and it was a political job. When we did go there all we did get, in 
answer to any labor difficulty was that they could not attend to it because 
they were just gat tiering statistics. We were always controlled by statistics. 
We could never figure out what statistics could do to us in case of trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. Poos the present commission have the confidence of the 
people, 1 k> 1 h employers and employees? 

Mrs. Noel. I think it has the full Confidence of the workers. I will say lhat 
perhaps, with two exceptions of the workers, it hasn’t the full confidence 
which is based largely on ignorance and largely on inborn mistrust of public 
officials due to actions of public officials in the past. And what I would want 
to say for bettering the conditions of the workers, as one of the big measures, 
would he to enlarge that labor commission, to increase it in its financial 
power to do things. At present it is under quite a handicap. As far as the 
attitude of the employers is concerned toward (he present type of labor com¬ 
missioners, I dare say they are not very friendly to it, and that has been 
proven—of course I won't say that for all employers—I mean to say all 
employers who feel themselves particularly hit by that kind of a labor com¬ 
mission, and that can be shown by their antagonism to the elected representa¬ 
tives that were instrumental in putting that labor commission into action. 

You will see Unit the personnel of the labor commission is to some extent 
composed of representatives of labor, and I believe it is due—in fact, I say 
it is due to till! mode of selecting the personnel of the labor commission that 
we, the workers, have received a just deal. I believe that one of the big 
things that should always he done by any Government—that whenever they 
Intend to secure the facts as regards labor troubles, labor Injustices, and any¬ 
thing of that sort, would he to have both sides represented. I cite you tlie 
instance that at one time the city council appointed a commission to investi¬ 
gate the housing conditions of the workers in Los Angeles. That commission 
was composed of every other type of representative except the worker. Now, 
consequently the report that came back was in a large measure one sided. 
The worker’s full issue was not represented in that report. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You pointed out a little while ago, Mrs. Noel, 
that while it was a very commendable tiling oil the part of the workers to 
strive to become a home builder, that, on the other hand, in Los Angeles the 
very fact of a worker becoming a home builder made him a slave to his job. 
Well, under those circumstances, if you were a wuge earner what would you 
do? Would you or would you not become u home builder here? 

Mrs. Noel* Unless I was dependent on a steady Job or anything that secured 
me permanency in the community I would refuse to build a home in Los 
Angeles—in fact, in any city. I think it is detrimental to the worker because 
he hampers himself. In fact, that Is one reason why some men even don’t 
marry —because they are tied down with a family; can’t move around as 
(luicklv. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that you think while it Is commendable on the 
part of the worker to strive to own his own home, In your opinion It Is not 
a wise thing for him to do? . , 

Mrs. Noel. No, sir; not under the present mode of handling industry and 
a few other things. , 

Commissioner Weinstock. You also called attention, Mrs. Noel, that some 
of the department stores practiced misrepresentation on their special bargain 
sales. Well, possibly you may not he aware of the {act, hut there Is a law 
on the statute books that makes that a crime, and consequently those who 
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lire guilty of that sort of practice are liable, ami it would seem to me if that 
tiling it done there is a remedy at hand anil that it is for your association to 
follow up those cases and bring the wrongdoers to prosecution. 

Mrs. Noel. I have thought about doing that tiling of late. That sort of 
thing is never carried on and fought through until you have a body of workers 
who can particularly give (heir time to it. I myself have come against, the vio¬ 
lation of that law, Mr. Weinstock, and would have been glad to liriug the 
offender to justice, but I wasn't connected with enough influential people or, 
perhaps, even the money—the money end has a great deal to do with it also. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there a consumers’ league in Los Angeles? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes. And while you speak of the consumers’ league I want to point 
out to you that there was a statement made here this morning by Mr. Letts 
as regards the eight-hour law and the Saturday half holiday. He seemed to give 
himself the sole credit for doing that sort of thing. I want to point oui to you 
that with the activity—through the activity of the consumers’ league the workers 
and the great group of influential women in the city of Los Angeles the mer¬ 
chants were practically forced into having that Saturday half holiday. There 
was, you might say, almost a nation-wide agitation in favor of that sort of 
thing, and I further want to state on that that one particular merchant was 
so opposed to that Saturday half holiday that they practically had to force 
him into it. lie could not see it. Just like a lot of them could not see the benefit 
of the workmen’s compensation act or other of those tilings. They seem to be 
particularly given to the faculty of not studying things ahead of time. They 
seem to be so completely wrapped up in their business that they can’t see ahead. 
Now, that particular merchant, after the Saturday half holiday was arranged, 
he himself admitted that for the first time in Ids life—that means ids business 
life—he had fully enjoyed ids Sunday, because before that lie had been so dead 
tired after having the store open the long hours on Saturday that lie used all 
day Sunday to rest; he could not even go to church. lie bad to slay in bed and 
rest; the strain was so hard on him. Yet the community had to force him Into 
establishing better conditions for himself. Now, that brings me right away to 
tlie point that I really feel that a lot of employers need somebody to watch over 
them. I never felt it so keenly as I have since I have been here attending these 
sessions that have been going on. It has been a complete revelation to me to 
find out how little those men seem to know about the organization to which they 
belong—tlie vital points of the organization to which they belong—and how little 
they know about the big human issue Unit ought to be considered. How little 
they seem to know about social economics. Ninety per cent of the business men 
fail in business- 

Commissioner Wicinstock. Ninety-five per cent. 

Mrs. Noel. Ninety-five per cent. Then I think in Los Angeles it must; almost 
come close to 1(H) per cenl, hern use 1 want to poinl out to this commission (lull 
I am in close touch with some mail carriers who deliver mail in the downtown 
business section, and what they tell me of the continuous change in tiie offices 
was a revelation to me, and I can't for the life of me see why some of them 
don't do something to better I heir own conditions. I really think it is about 
time for them to join tlie ranks of organized labor and learn a few tilings. 
Hid you have any special question? 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mrs. Noel. Mr. Lofts pointed out to you the wonderful advantages of his new 
store. Now, if any man under the present mode of agitation that is continu¬ 
ously going on, builds a new store with a basement to il wjiere sales are 
going on, why I don’t know what ought (o be done to him, because I think 
that we have now carried on an agitation for years against basement stores. 
We haven't any business to have that sort of tiling in Los Angeles or elsewhere, 
not in this kind of a climate, not considering that a great many who come 
to this climate come here for their health, and a-great many of them work in 
stores. It was brought to my attention that out of the tailors that come to this 
const, 60 per cent are sick. A great many of them are sent out here by the 
removal bureau of the Jewish charitable organization in tlie East. Now, that 
60 per cent come largely from the sweatshop conditions of tlie East, They 
don't ship them any other place; they ship them West; that is tlie place. We 
get them. 

Now, doesn’t it seem to tie a case of prevention rather than cure? They have 
to do something. I want to add to this a few figures on tlie charity side of it. 
and as you spoke to me as to what was done to provide officers—public officers, 
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intimidation of them, mid coercion of them—I want to say to you that one 
worker who applied for a position in charity and was taken through the civil- 
service examination, these two questions were asked of her: “Are you a Social¬ 
ist? Are you in sympathy with the I. W. W.?” Those were the two questions 
asked of those workers. Now, what has’that got to do with charity? I fail to 
see it. The county charily organizations and city association spends a great 
amount of money every year on sending people Hast on public money. Now, 
This city is the only city—these figures have been given to me—this city is the 
only one—Los Angeles is the only city in the country that undertakes to give 
?120,000 to relieve destitution. 

Chairman AA’alsh. Mrs. Noel, Mr. AA'einstock would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner O'Conxeu. Could X ask just one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman AVai.sii. Air. AVeinstock hasn’t finished. 

Commissioner O’Fonnkll. I .just have one thought. 

Chairman AVu.sh. lie says la' has just one thought. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. A’ery well. Let 1dm go ahead. 

Chairman AVat.sh. All right. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Have you any idea of the cost of the charily dis¬ 
tributed. in dollars, at Los Angeles? 

Mrs. Now.. 1 Tow much it costs? 

. Commissioner O'Coxnf.u.. A'es. If they take in $100,000, how much of that 
ones it cost to operate? 

Commissioner AA'einstock. Ilnw much goes to the poor? 

Airs. Noel. I haven’t figured on that as yet. I know a whole lot of It will he 
taken to give charity. 

Chairman AVeinstock. In the course of your testimony you called attention 
to the fact that evidence had been presented before this commission that all 
that the merchants and manufacturers’ association has to do is to press a button 
on the local administration and the police are promptly present. Can you 
give this commission any specific Instance where the police have unjustly and 
. unlawfully and illegally arrested workers? 

Airs. Noel. A'es. sir. An instance occurred on Christmas night. Perhaps that 
became known all through the State. AVlien >ou look through the report of 
the housing commission and see under what conditions the Alexican workers 
live in this community, and if Hie police did know a little something about 
humane conditions, and if they would study the Idea of what was the 
prevailing sentiment on that Christmas night, they would have gone at It more 
humanely and more carefully. That outrage will always remain a blot on the 
name of the city of Los Angelos. But the city went there and used ils authority 
in a manner unjustifiable. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. AVell, how many instances can you give to the 
commission, specific cases, of course, and not mere opinion but facts, where 
porkers were unlawfully arrested and prosecuted? 

Mrs. Noet.. Air. AVeinstock, I think that point was pretty well covered by 
members of organized labor preceding me, and they pointed out where the 
boycott was used in connection with the strikes that occurred in tile city of 
I os Angeles. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. I think those were cases where there were actual 
(onviitlons before the jury. 

Chairman AVaf-sh. There were 407 testified to. 

Airs. Noel. There were a number of arrests unjustifiable. 

Chairman Walsh. I think the staff lias summoned Mr. Harriman, who lias 
that detail. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. As a regular attendant at this hearing, you doubt¬ 
less have noticed the contradictory testimony that 1ms been submitted to the 
commission, the conflicting testimony. On the one hand, this commission has 
heard here and in San Francisco that because of the fact of San Francisco be¬ 
ing a so-called closed-shop town capital 1ms been discouraged from locating and 
employment 1ms been minimized by virtue of the fact that it is alleged that 
because of the high labor cost those intending to engage In industrial enter¬ 
prises have kept away from San Francisco, and in that wise reducing the full 
amount of employment. On the other hand, it lias been contended, as yon 
have heard here, that by virtue of the fact that Bos Angeles being a so-called 
nonunion town, capital has been induced to come here, thereby creating a 
large volume of employment that otherwise would not be here. Now, if those 
facts are correct, if by virtue of the closed-shop conditions of San Francisco 
capital has been discouraged from locating and thus minimizing possible em- 
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ployment. and If, on the other lmnd, by virtue of the nonunion condition in Los An¬ 
geles capital has been encouraged to come tt> this city and start industries, tints af¬ 
fording an increased volume of employment, putting yourself, if you can, in 
tlie position of the community, as representing the public, setting aside your 
Idas pro and con, which of the two, Independently, and interested in the welfare 
of the worker and the State, which would you prefer? 

Mrs. Noel. I would prefer the San Francisco condition. This is from it por¬ 
ted ly unprejudiced viewpoint. This is viewed from the viewpoint of the stu¬ 
dent" of social conditions, that inviting enormous amounts of population to a 
community belter skelter, that is creating an abnormal condition of influx to 
a community, does not benefit that community. That it creates a growth that 
is abnormal. That a gradual growth, sane, rational, according to the natural 
conditions and according to the natural resources of a given locality is far 
better than an abnormal condition of growth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, summing up, then, it would resolve itself 
down to this—crystallizing your thought you think it is better for a minimum 
number of workers to get a high wage than for a maximum number of workers 
to get a low wage? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, there is not enough work in 
San Francisco under existing conditions to givo exerjliody that miglil work the 
highest wage? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In Los Angeles (here are perhaps more people 
employed, but at a lower wage. You think it is holier to have fewer people 
employed at a high wage than many at a low wage? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. I get your point. It might for a period—perhaps tlm 
Los Angeles plan might be a better one for a period, but in the long run it 
would be detrimental. The conditions that you describe in San Francisco' 
would adjust themselves to a normal condition, while down here they could 
not adjust themselves to a normal condition. Normal union conditions aim 
for a proper standard of living. You could not adjust the conditions down 
here to that, because tin* social conditions here would be going down and down 
instead of up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean the living standard would tie dropping? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir; the living standard would he going down. 1 think it is 
made plain in our report of the city council industrial committee that the living 
standard—the standard of living—and (lie wages in Los Angeles are lower 
than in any other city on the coast, and consequently (lie standard of living 
must be lower also. In that report we feel we figured out carefully what 
would be a living wage. We spent an awful long time oxer that. We wanted 
to find out what a worker could get along on in Los Angeles, and we found a 
worker supporting one person, either u child or a dependent—supporting one 
dependent, and we figured out that on an average every worker lias to sup¬ 
port somebody, eittier parent, or child, or somebody—and we figured out that 
one man with one child, putting it approximately, could subsist on $2 a day. 
We put that down as a subsistence wage. A living wage, winch would give to 
the worker the benefits of life, the benefits of civilization—put it that way— 
that worker would have to have at least $1 a day. Now, Unit would bring it 
more to the San Francisco scale of wages; or perhaps we might prejudice 
people by mentioning San Francisco so much, so put it down as a union town. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one more question; From your close con¬ 
tact with labor, organized and unorganized, what seems to be the concensus of 
opinion ns to ilie workmen’s compensation net? 

Mrs. Noel. We favor it; and of course there may lie some who do not under¬ 
stand it yet. I will say frankly that in some employments and among some 
workers i have found opposition to it, but not because of the act, but because 
of Ignorance, not understanding the act. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Among those who understand the act, what is 
their attitude? 

Mrs. Noel. They favor it. 

Chairman Walsh. At tills point we will now adjourn until to-morrow morn¬ 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

• We would like to have you resume (lie stand to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 10 o clock 
a. m. of the following day, Saturday, September 12, 1914.) 
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Los Angeles, Cal., Saturday, September 12, 191-i—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Wjiish, Commissioners Welnstock, O'Connell, Commons, 
and Garretson. Basil M. Manly. 

Chairman Walsh. Please be in perfect order, ladles and gentlemen. 

Mrs. Noel, will you just resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. FRANCES N. NOEE—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if there Is anything else that was not ashed you 
directly, Mrs. Noel, that you would like to say, you may proceed now. 

Mrs. Noel. To begin with, I want to say that the statement has been made 
here by the direct representative of the merchants and manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tion, Mr. Zeohnndelaar, that the trade-unions are here to stay. lie himself 
made that statement. Now, then, if the trade-unions are here to stay, we, 
the membership of the trade-union movement of I,os Angeles, demand this: 
That we are to be regarded as a social institution and treated as such. lie 
further made the statement that the merchants and manufacturers’ organi¬ 
zation is organzied for general welfare. Now, when the unemployment issue 
arose in the city of Los Angeles last winter, it was the Friday Morning Club 
which was the first organization to call a meeting to discuss the problem of 
unemployment in this community. They sent out Invitations to every one of 
the lug representatives of the merchants and manufacturers ill this community 
to come and meet with them, and they also sent out invitations to the labor 
organizations and other kindred civic organizations to discuss the issue. Those 
who went and called on these employers to come and meet with us were turned 
down with a pretty sound rebuke for even attempting to Hotel a meeting in 
conjunction with the labor organizations. And when the meeting was held 
these gentlemen were conspicuous by their absence. Now, then, if they main¬ 
tain that they are organized for general welfare, and lamest in their purpose, 
then the best thing they can do is to allow up when the opportunity arrives. 

Mr. Zeehaudelanr further states that whatever is of iienelit to the employing 
class must be of iienelit to the employed class. Wo agree to that. Now, if it 
is of benefit to the employers to organize and bargain collectively, it lmisl by 
all means lie of benefit to the employed class to bargain collectively. And the 
quicker they come to an understanding ns to bow it is to lie brought about, the 
tietter both parties will lie off. A statement has further boon made by Mr. 
Zeehandelaar that union prevents efficiency; it is not an incentive for higher 
wages. I deny that the union is not an incentive to efficiency, because every 
trade organization has its own journal, and through that journal they educate 
themselves constantly on the advance In the lilies of their trade. 

They also constantly educate themselves as regards civic affairs, municipal, 
State, and National. Now, I believe if the employers would recognize this fact 
they would realize that we are decidedly aiming at the efficiency constantly. 
It has been stated here by Mr. Letts here on the platform; it 1ms also been 
stated by the municipal employment bureau that the big trouble that confronts 
them is tiiat they can not get efficient help. Now, what is the trouble if they 
can’t get it? Is something wrong with our educational institutions? What is 
wrong? Perhaps the cause is more fundamental than most of us think. The 
standard of living has been going down. Naturally those who spring forth 
from such parentage and sordid home conditions can not lie efficient. There 
are employers who have training schools in connection with their establish¬ 
ments. Training schools in connection with the employers may in some in¬ 
stances be a benefit; in other instances, anil perhaps In most of them, they 
are a detriment, because the employer will train the man to suit his own par¬ 
ticular enterprise rather than public welfare as a whole. 

Now, we have a city school system here in Los Angeles. The schools are, 
I dure say with full frankness, of high standard. But I would say that that 
is not solely due to these organizations who are so Imbued with the spirit 
of public welfare. There is a certain motive involved in that. I take it here 
the high-school teachers who are asking for higher wages—they make this state¬ 
ment: 

“Now, where is a higher standard of efficiency demanded of the teaching 
force than in Los Angeles, where the schools are regarded ns a peculiar busi¬ 
ness asset, being used for all promoting organizations as an inducement to 
attract home seekers and the investment of capital. The excellence of our 
schools has been made possible by the honest and effective work of the teach¬ 
ers. And in order that tills excellence may be continued and augmented the 
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teachers should be placed on a salary basis in keeping with the character of 
the service they are rendering to the community.” 

So it shows to you that there is an effort to make it a business asset, and if 
they make it a business asset of that kind we don’t begrudge that; let them 
go to it. That is one of the things we don’t particularly la-grudge. But there 
is a danger involved in that; when they want to make it a peculiar business 
asset they also may make an attempt to exercise control over that ethicalionnl 
institution, and some efforts have been made. 

One of the efforts was the forcing on our board of education of a so-called 
mercantile efficiency expert. He was brought here by the business men’s 
committee, and put on a salary of $2,400 for 16 weeks. He was a complete 
failure; the teachers considered him u joke. They considered It an insult 
to be put in a position of sitting at that man’s feet and listening to his teach¬ 
ing. They finally had to bring in hlgh-scliool teachers in order to make a show¬ 
ing In his classes. He himself was a man who had failed in business. But Just 
the same ho was kept there. It has been denied that lie was forced on the board 
of education. 

Then there was a journal called—some kind of a ready-to-wear journal; it 
is a retail merchants’ journal. After the gentleman got through here in this 
community they gave him a boost that would make you think he was the highest 
expert that ever dropped down from heaven. Now, then, we went before the. 
hoard of education and protested tliut such a man was put in the service. Fur¬ 
thermore, while we acknowledged the good that was ill (lie plan of that mode of 
education we protested against leaving out the worker’s side of it, and then 
we sent In a report to the hoard of education, telling them what we thought 
would be of henetit to add to that course. We asked that the effects on the 
mental and physical structure of the human body should he considered in the 
school education. First, the effects of inhaling impure air in offices, stores, and 
workshops. The child should he taught that in the school. 

“The children should he taught to consider the effects on the mental and 
physical structure of the human body, from continuous working by artificial 
light; from working long hours, overtime, and during the night; from standing 
long hours, particularly on unprotected stone floors; from nerve-killing mo¬ 
notony of certain kinds of labor; from beginning certain kinds of labor too 
early in life; from speeding up especially in competition with power machines; 
from working too long underground, artificially lighted cellars included; from 
insanitary conditions of neglected surroundings in places of emplyoment. 

“We further recommend that vocational training include a study not only 
of production, but overproduction as well. It will develop an understanding 
of the causes of State, Nation, and world-wide unemployment.” 

Now, gentlemen, this report we tiled with the hoard of education, and we 
never received a reply to it. We were never asked to come there and consult 
with them in consequence of that report. We tiled it there personally. I leave 
with you a full report of that proposition. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Blouse hand it. to the stenographer. 

(Copy of ttie Los Angeles Municipal News of Friday, Hecemlier 10. 10K1 
containing the report referred to, wus submitted in primed form.) 

Mrs. Nokl. Now, then, there is a law in the schools which prohibits the dis¬ 
tribution of any sort of advertisement or mercantile efforts to influence the 
public, or anything of that sort. Last winter my boy brought home tins 
ticket [reading] : 

“ Make your dollar nimble. I believe in Los Angeles and her people. Pros¬ 
perity belongs to ns here and now. Commerce, industry, and nature are ready. 

I am full of the spirit of optimism and radiate prosperity. I smile every day.” 

Tills was given out under the auspices of the National Sales Managers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. I went pell jnell down to the Security Building where the board of 
education is located, and found out how that thing happened to be circulated. 

I was told the permission was granted by the board of education. Now, gen¬ 
tlemen, If we from the Labor Temple should issue something of that sort, that 
would benefit the labor organizations, then we would he soundly turned down. 

I will say that. Anyway, they violated the law in the schools. Now, the 
question has been asked, what can I recommend to benefit the conditions in 
the future, perhaps even in the present. 

To begin with, I recommend an eight-hour law, a universal eight-hour law. 
We have fought for that. But Mr. Ifetts has testified here on this stand that 
his institution is In good condition, even though they have an eight-hour law. 

I did disagree with him on that point where he asked for a leniency on the 
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eight-linin' law at pertain times. I know what the gentlemen are striving at. 
They want a leniency on the eight-hour law in their establishments during 
Christinas time and immediately following Christmas when they renew stock 
or change stock In the whole establishment. Now, that is just exactly the 
time when the eight-hour law is needed. They don’t need It so badly the rest 
of the time, because there is not the rush In the business. Then we have to 
protect the girls and the other employees. I further recommend an old-age 
pension, and Government sick and death benefit fund; arrangement with news¬ 
papers to print official statements regarding Government affairs. Gentlemen, 
as we asked the railroads to carry Government mail, why shouldn’t we have 
an arrangement with the newspapers to carry official reports of the Govern¬ 
ment, so the people get straight goods? 

I further recommend that when you gentlemen go back to Washington to 
work for the appointment of a committee to go out all over the trail that you 
have covered and investigate the standard of living for employers. It seems 
somewhat of an insult to the laboring man to have someone go around and 
find out just about how much we can live on. It seems to me somewhat an 
interference with free American citizenship that has been mouthed here so 
freely. I further recommend a thorough and effective organization of the 
labor market, municipal. State, and national. To-day It is anybody’s business 
and everybody’s business. It is being recognized now Hint labor is, a com¬ 
modity. We can't get around that any more. Now, if labor is a commodity, 
then what confronts us is to find out whether we deal with that commodity 
as brutally, as cold, as indifferent as we deal with sugar and anything else, or 
whether wo treat it from the human standpoint. And I fail to see in all the 
dealings of the employing gentlemen that have been on the witness stand 
here, that they have exhibited in any way a large human horizon in their 
inode of work. 

It has been a case of profit; how much profit? Why, they can’t tell, with 
alt their organizations back of them, how much it costs any of their employees 
to live. 

I come hack to the point of efficiency. The United States Government 
appointed a committee, or a commission, to investigate the issue of vocational 
training, and in the report of that commission L find: That of 25,000,000 work¬ 
ers less than 1 per cent—that of 25,000,000 workers in agriculture, in industry— 
less than 1 per cent are efficient. Now, gentlemen, what is wrong with our 
institutions of learning? Something is wrong, and I think we can find the 
trail if we are going for it, because the big financiers of the country have a 
finger in the pie of our institutions of learning. There are records found where 
some of tile teachers and professors have been discharged because they did 
attack too strongly the present system of our Government, and so forth. 

Now, something lias been said about false labor leaders. I find that in 
Akron, Ohio, in the rubber industry, where there was recently a strike, every 
one of the I. W. W. loaders, the secretary of the Socialist Party, and several 
leaders of the Federation of Labor were direct agents of the detective agencies. 

Now, these are some of the false labor leaders; you will find them occasionally. 
It takes once in a while some time to find them out. But we find them eventu¬ 
ally, and you may say: “Why docs it take you so long to find them out?” 
Well, they"are smooth'chaps; they are artists in the game; they know how to 
lead, and before we can break down the following of these alleged leaders it 
takes a little while. 

I made the statement yesterday that I was dubious, and always will be until 
the last chapter is written, about the ex-plosion of the Times. In Europe there 
was at one time a movement to break up the political and labor organization of 
workers, particularly the Socialist Party. A number of assassinations oc¬ 
curred. A careful investigation in conjunction with the police, who happened 
to lie on one occasion friendly to labor, there was traced In Switzerland a group 
of men, alleged labor leaders, and in their lair, from whence they came, were 
found all the implements of dynamite and infernal machines, and what was 
more, there was found a document which traced the whole crew to the Prus¬ 
sian Government in Berlin. Public indignation rose so high that one of the 
prime ministers had to resign from his post. But the men who allowed them¬ 
selves to be betrayed, they were hung, but the prime minister and the Prussian 
Government went free, and not until we know what has become of McManlgle 
will we agree to all that has happened In the Los Angeles Times. 

I recommend a better system of law and a reconstruction of the courts. 
I urge that a system which appoints United States supreme Judges for life 
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that that system be abolished; that the United States Supreme Court mine 
closer to the people. I further recommend that a careful investigation he made 
at. all times on the attack made on technically trained men, particularly those 
that are in the employ of municipal, county, and national governments. Gen¬ 
tlemen, I have conte to the conclusion that it is much wiser to quit hanging onto 
the coat tails of politicians for public improvement; rather stand hack in full 
ioree of the technically trained men, because there is too much intellectual 
prostitution forced on that type of men. For my part, from a woman’s view¬ 
point, I regard it of the highest need for this country that instead of spending 
so much time on the prosecution of the white-slave traffic that we at Hie same 
time spend a great ileal of time on investigation as to what brings about Hie 
intellectual prostitution of the press and kindred institutions. You might also 
include in that some of the pulpits which have been prostituted for the sake of 
creating wrong public sentiment. 

Now, I have been asked to explain m.v views on housing—on Hie housing of 
the poor and the workers particularly. I recommend that in every city there 
he established—and it is beginning now, I urn glad to say—n systematic city 
planning. In this city it would make your hair stand on edge to see how they 
spread out the town. If jou have time before you go East and you want to 
see a real concrete example, go down to San Diego; that is a sister town here. 

Now. at San Diego—I bring that up as a side issue—I want to point out 
what happened in consequence of the lack of city planning, and the spreading 
out of a town indiscriminately. Tire taxes and assessment rate on the houses— 
on the owners of houses down there, have readied a point now that in some 
instances they are assessed above the speculative value of the property. Why? 
Because the spreading out of tiro town means acres of vacant property. This 
develops tremendous civic expense that must he covered. Therefore the (own 
must lie planned in a projter way to avoid unnecessary expense. I furl iter 
recommend—of course Unit will come under the same head—that a proper 
system of transportation will always lie considered in every city. It affects 
Hie workers directly. I point out to you that recently through the strike in the 
city of Torrance, which is one of the garden cities of Los Angelos—wo have, 
they claim, grown to such tremendous proportions in this city that we have 
to follow the example of England and oilier European enunlries whore there 
are large congested cities, that we, too, must establish garden cities; Torrance 
is one of these garden cities. It was established, they frankly admit it, with 
no particularly humane motive. It was an effort to make profit. They built 
it 17 miles outside of Los Angeles. The gas company, which in many instances 
could not lie moved to put gas in tiro homes of workers in unimproved districts, 
they took the gas 17 miles out of the city into that town, and six industries 
moved over there, too. The biggest was the Union Tool Shop. I believe there 
are about 400 employed in the Union Tool Shop. Now, when Hie strike broke 
out we went down there to investigate the conditions. Here Is a letter from 
one of the women in that town. She writes, “ There are 42 unoccupied houses 
here in town. The workers can’t rent a house from one company—there are 
two companies—workers can't rent a house from one company because they 
want to sell it on the installment plan. If they want to go down there they 
must buy on the installment plan. The rent of some of Hie houses was as 
high—went from if Hi to $25 a month. Now, they were puzzled, Intensely puz¬ 
zled, why the workers wouldn’t live down there. And it was found out that of 
course the workers had become wise to sonic'of the eastern garden cities, like 
Pullman and a few of those. They refused to lie corralled in one territory 
where when a strike breaks out they can he surrounded by the militia or the 
armed guards of the companies and simply kept there. That is why they didn't 
want to go down there. 

Furthermore, the houses that were built down there wore built by building 
companies—they are buildings of the cheapest type. I went through a lot of 
tlie houses. I took one of tire workers from the temple along with me, and 
pretended he was my husband. We went house hunting. And we found that 
in practically every one of the houses there were marks of the winter rains. 
And yet they expected the workers to gladly buy those houses. Furthermore, 
it was a matter of record that the municipal improvements, like street im¬ 
provements, plumbing, and so forth, was done of the cheapest kind, ami the 
workers knew It and they refused to buy there. I could tell you still more of 
that. It covers a big field. But that touches enough on the housing issue. 

Now, these workers who refused to live down there, they spent from two to 
three hours a day on the car, and spend from $8 to $11 a month in car fare. 
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The industries should be placed so they become convenient for the workers. 
Now I repeat, that the Institutions of law, and law in general, should become 
intelligible to the people. Perhaps you remember looking over the pages of 
history, that so long as the mass of the people could not read the Bible, even 
some of the alleged agents of God would tuke advantage of the ignorance of 
the people and use their ignorance to exploit them. Now then, if we made 
tlie law so that it becomes intelligible to the mass of the people, I think we go 
a long ways to the goal of overcoming difficulties. 

Such investigation ns you are making here to-day, X would suggest that tlie 
proceedings of each city be placed In a public library, and one in each public 
school. I believe there are more people than those that have come to these 
meetings interested in these proceedings, but for many reasons can not be here 
and take it all in. 

I would recommend that in every city there be a chamber of labor alongside 
of the chamber of commerce. 

The eight-hour law is essential to have time for tlie study of civic affairs. 
Now, for instance, right now we arc confronted by a vote for a string of amend¬ 
ments in tlie next legislature that fills several pages. And in order to be Intelli¬ 
gent voters we littve to have time to study them. So shortening of hours is 
essential. 

The ('lection day should become a legal holiday absolutely, because while 
there is a law on the statute hook which makes it compulsory for employers to 
let tlie men go out and vote, at tlie same time there are numerous cases on the 
records where that has not been granted. 

Now, something I would like to say with regard to factory life, for tlie mode 
' of dwellings, for the kind of factories and stores, and so forth. It seems to me 
there Is something right here as regards Uncle Sam, who himself is an em¬ 
ployer, and who ought to take a little better stand once in a while in the con- 
slruotion of Government buildings where thousands of people are employed. 
And I refer you to our Los Angeles post office. Before you go East, go ami in¬ 
vestigate it, and see for yourself that the accommodations for the workers in our 
brand-new post, office are bad. Most of them are working by artificial light. 
That should not !>p. Tlie Government has experts out to investigate tlie causes 
of diseases of pigs and other animals. Why not investigate what makes mail 
carriers and mail clerks wear eye glasses continually, and if the post-office 
buildings are constructed so that they ore working constantly by artificial light, 
let ns build post offices that have decent light. Now, you may say how can we 
always arrange for a proper building of factories, and so forth. 

That proposition was strikingly solved in a large city In Europe. I went 
abroad some years ago and made a study of a numlier of tilings. I presume It 
would not prejudice you if I state that in the construction of the building of the 
Yonvurts—that is the German national daily of the Socialists—In the construc¬ 
tion of that big establishment every facility was arranged to make tlie workers 
comfortable. And I asked them how that was done, and they told me that 
tiefore they constructed tlie building they asked tlie architect and everyone em¬ 
ployed in the establishment down to tins, smallest office boy to meet with the 
architect, and then each one had a chance to express himself regarding tlie 
plans of tlie establishment in regard to comforts, and so forth. So that helps 
a whole lot in making the building apropos to the worker's needs. And I think 
Uncle Sam might take a lesson from that if he is uot prejudiced to some 
Ignorant foreigners. 

Now, I have pointed out that one of the big helps to us will he a more com¬ 
plete labor commission. As it is now we are highly pleased with it, but we 
know they haven’t got enough power and not enough finance to carry on their 
work. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not want to hurry you nor Interrupt you, but please 
do not repeat anything that you have gone over. 

Mrs. Noel. Yes; I thank you for that. I wanted to point out In conjunction 
to this that it is a surprise to mo that In spite of this being renly an acknowl¬ 
edged relief to the workers in the State of California, that yet the gentlemen 
who are so anxious for public welfare are carrying on a fierce attack on Gov. 
Johnson, who has been greatly instrumental In helping to establish this particu¬ 
lar institution and make it what it should be. Now, if they are really sincere, 
why don’t they support the men who have done something? That they don’t 
want to work with us—we don’t object to them not working with us, but why 
on earth don’t they work with those who do something outside of our organi¬ 
zations? That is the point I want to raise. Now, the other point is this: 
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That so many people—you have seen it right here—they seem to lie very anxious 
to Go something for labor. I don’t deny that tiiey really are sincere In their 
motive of wanting to do something for labor. And they ure sincere in it. But 
the thing that always has puzzled me Is this: Why are they never willing to 
do something with labor? And on that hinges the whole difficulty. They are 
spending thousands and thousands of dollars on the Y. W. C. A. and thousands 
of dollars on the Y. M. C. A. Do both institutions reacli clear down to the 
root of things? I admit they are good institutions, but they have not reached 
the real issue yet. Now, then, through the Civic Center League, an institution 
that was recently established—and I omitted yesterday to mention that 1 was 
a member of it—through the Civic Center League we hope to establish in con¬ 
junction with every school in the city a system whereby the masses of the 
people can be readied in order to discuss civic affairs. 

This institution is quietly being attacked by some of the men that belonged 
to the tit) who attacked woman’s suffrage In the city, and by the 50—by some of 
the 50 who attacked the voting for the power bonds in our city. Now, under 
the auspices of the Civic Center League, I was recently called to Sherman, a 
city down here—a little suburb adjoining Los Angeles—to speak on the eight- 
hour law. Sherman is a city populated chiefly by street-car employees. The 
hall was packed with people, and there were a number of civil Issues that 
came up that should be discussed. But wlmt struck me forcibly was the luck of 
discussion. When I, after getting through with talking on the eight-hour law, 
invited expression from the audience cither for or against ttie statements l 
had made, not a voice from the audience. Next day two men happened to meet 
me Oil the street, and one of them dapped me on the shoulder and said. “Mrc 
Noel, we are with you.” “ Well,” I said, “ why didn’t you say something yes¬ 
terday when I talked there?” lie said. “We would not (lare to express our¬ 
selves. Wo belong to the Pacific Electric Co., and if we did wo would lose our 


jobs.” 

Now, I can bring you the testimony of one of the senators of this State, 
who has met the agents that were sent up north to the legislature from the 
company, paid by the company, to go to Sacramento and work in the legis¬ 
lature from the labor standpoint against a reduction in the hours of the street¬ 
car workers. Tiiey were paid by the company. Now, those men for the sake 
of not losing their jobs did go up there, paid by the company. And when they 
did get there they pleaded with the legislators to carry the law through that 
wotdd reduce the hours of their labor. But tiiey were telling that tiiey had to 
go there for the sake of not losing their jobs. And here I repeat that if that 
system of coercion does not create mental, moral, and physical cowards I would 
like to be shown. T am from Missouri. There are 30 nationalities that were 
present at an entertainment of an oast-side school. Something was said on 
municipal amusements. I will say that a good many of the municipal amuse¬ 
ments, so called, are carried on by people such ns teachers and people from the 
parent teachers' association and other kindred bodies. But nothing definite is 
being done by the government itself. 

I want to point out to you that some years ago a well-meaning man gave to 
the city of Los Angeles what we call Griffith Park, a magnificent territory of 
park. The Pacific Electric lines, the Huntington lines, were approached to lay 
a street car line out to that park and made it accessible to the people; estab¬ 
lish a 5-cent car fare to tiiat park. And the reply was that the company did 
not care to lay a street car line out to that park for Hie convenience of the people, 
because they didn’t care to run a line that brought them in a 5-cent street cul¬ 
ture when tiiey could get a 50-cent car fare down to the beaches. Now, is that 
working for public welfare? And is that working for public amusement? Now, 
I want to say a few words ns regards the advertising of the city, while I have 
touched on that yesterday, Mr. Chairman, hut there is one point that must lie 
carefully considered. .Tust recently the manufacturers of the city, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the supervisors, county supervisors, are aiming to raise .$350,000, I 
believe, for an entertainment fund of 1915—for 1915, when the Panama Canal 
opens, and we expect a lot of visitors. They want to plant trees in cement 
boxes through the streets. 

Down here in Thirteenth and Hill there was a lug square with palms and 
trees in it All the city had to do was to take over that square and make 
another much-needed park out of it. What happened? The cIlortsbvaK-u 
well-meaning people to secure that territory for the city was lost. Tin treis 
wire taken out. The plat was graded over, and to-day we have h newspaper 
building on it on one corner and on the other corner two little shacks. Non, 
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while on the one linnd they want to raise funds to plant trees that are only 
temporary, and on the other hand cquld allow the destruction of a much-needed 
park territory, that Is something I can’t understand. But it has been said that 
these $350,000, if they are going to be.raised, would be used to much better 
advantage, in a much more humane consideration for the coming visitors of 
1915, if they would he used to investigate whether we really have the facilities 
and the preparation to meet that influx of population. Up to date there has not 
been anything done, approximately speaking, to meet that influx of population. 
And, for my part, I can’t understand why these gentlemen should he so awful 
anxious to increase population In this State when in all past experience it 
lias proven that overpopulated territory Is a menace rather than a benefit, 
when In all past experience it has proven that the conditions go down rather 
"than up. We don’t know what should be known—whether we have really so 
many natural resources to accommodate the industry that is invited. It is 
problematical 

An effort was made to have school children write to their eastern kinfolks 
letters to boost and advertise this State and this city, but It failed. We pro¬ 
tested against it. It has been said that tills is a wonderfully rich city. If we 
go to the city hail and ask for improvements they plead poverty. We have 
asked and pleaded for better street car conditions, and lo and behold we find 
recently that a man employed in the board of public utilities, who was excep¬ 
tionally qualified in the service of railway engineer, has to he discharged for 
lack of funds. Anyway, in conjunction it sort of dovetails into the labor issue; 
it would be very wise to keep a close eye on the hoard of public utilities. 

We have no city baths. We have fearful looking river beds that should be 
developed. We have a dilapidated looking city hull. The issue of rebuilding 
it has become a shuttlecock between I he business interests of the north on 
Spring Street and south of Spring Street. Our city lias no publicly owned 
library. That means the building of it. So far it has been located around in 
dry-goods stores ami other buildings. It is usually moved from one new build¬ 
ing to the other, evidently to give them a start in renting. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that about covers the essential points I 
wanted to cover to-day. 

Chairman Wai.su. Weil, thank you, Mrs. Noel, we will not ask any other 
questions now, I guess. Very much obliged to you. 

Mrs. Noel. Beg your pardon, there is one industry that should have been 
covered, and that is the waiters and waitresses. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you may cover it as briefly as possible. I don’t 
want you to hurry, but, we are dividing as to the time as well as the number 
of witnesses, and .Mr, Manly has just notified me t hat labor was a lap ol’ an 
hour and a half ahead in time. 

Mrs. Noei.. I don’t want to be unjust and take too much time. 

Chairman Walsh. You are not. Everything you have said Is of interest. 

Mrs. Noel. I will take tire liberty to tile a few statistics in regard to the 
waiters and waitresses. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. You may state it briefly, if you wish. 

Mrs. Noei.. Perhaps it would be a little too long. I want to say that the 
waiters, cooks, and hotel employees are a big issue to consider. They are 
working under very difficult conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a statement drawn up showing the figures 
in it? 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly file that and we will take into consideration. 

Mrs. Noel. Yes, sir. I am sorry you didn’t ask me more questions. 

(See Noel exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you. 

Call Mr. Kuhrts. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. G. J. KUHRTS. 

Chairman Walsh. Slate your name, please. 

Mr. Kuhrts. 0. J. Kuhrts. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Engineer, Los Angeles Railway Co. 

Chairman Walsh. You are connected with what company? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Los Angeles Railway Co. 

Chairman Walsh. That is a corporation of the State of California that 
operates that railway, is it? 
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Mr. Kuhbts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it a holding company that is incorporated in any 
other State? * 

Mr. Kuhbts. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the capital stock of the company? 

Mr. Kuhbts. Those figures can be furnished—we can furnish those figures 
to you from our books. I am not prepared to state here—I haven’t the figures 
here. 

Chairman Walsh. Speak a little louder, please. Has the company ahvuvs 
paid dividends? 

Mr. Kuhbts. No, sir. Paid interest on bonds, but no dividends. 

Chairman Walsh. No dividends for how long? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I don’t think it ever paid dividends. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt is the company bonded for? What is Us total 
bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. Kuhbts. Twenty-three million five hundred thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsii. Wlmt mileage lias it? 

Mr. Kuhbts. It has 390 miles. I 

Chairman Wai.su. IIow much urban and how much intcrurban? 

Mr. Kuiibts. I could not segregate that. 

Chairman Walsh. Couldn’t you give it by mileage? 

Mr. Kuhbts. I could give you that if I lmd (lie data at hand. It could'be 
given. It is mostly all city lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Mostly all city lines? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Were you given a list of questions to respond to? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes, sir. Well, 1 wasn’t given it, hut 1 got hold of these ques¬ 
tions which 1 presume are the ones 1 have to answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I will call your attention to the questions anil ask 
ihem in older if I can. How do you operate? I>o you operate as a union 
shop, open shop, or nonunion simp? They call it a simp here, I believe? 

'Mr, Kuhbts. Well, open shop, I presume you call it. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no organization among your employees? 

Mr. Kuhbts. No, sir; except the recreation association among our em¬ 
ployees. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the recreation association? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Is is composed of the employees and heads of departments. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what is its function? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Oil, to get together. They have picnics and dances and smokers. 
Get together and discuss times and discuss questions which are of vital interest 
to us. 

Chairman Walsh. First, what are your reasons for operating under the open- 
shop policy? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Well, it is the desire of harmony and peace with and among 
our employees. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Has there ever been an attempt to organize your road? 

■Mr. Kuhrts. I believe once in 1903. 

Chairman Wat.sh. That was (lie last attempt that lias been made? 

Mr. Kuhbts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give us u statement of the wages paid 
your employees. 

Mr. Kuhrts. In all the different departments? 

Chairman Walsh. In all the departments, please. Have you a statement 
drawn up there? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I did have. Yes; I have a statement. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Well, just briefly state it, then. 

Mr. Kuhrts. It is quite lengthy. 

Transportation department: Chief inspector, $140 a month; inspectors, $90 
n month. Chief dispatcher, $105 a month; dispatchers. $05 a month; car house 
foremen, $125 a month. Towermen, day, $85 a month; towermen, night, $80 
a month. Switchmen, duy, $85 a month; switchmen, night, $80 a month. 
Crossing flagmen, 25 cents per hour. Janitors, $00 a month. Conductors and 
motormen; First year, 25 cents per hour; second year, 26 cents per hour; 
third year, 27 cents per hour; fourth year, 28 cents per hour; fifth year, 29 
cents per hour; sixth year and thereafter, 30 cents per hour. Freight and 
work trainmen, same as regular platform men. Yard switchmen at car houses 
$95 a month—12-hour day. 

38819”—S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol G-42 
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Electrical engineers’ department—Bonding: Foremen, 30 to 32* cents an 
hour; helpers, 25 to 27* cents an hour; substations, operators, $60 to $90 ac¬ 
cording to seniority ami the importance of the station. 

Lino department—Construction: Line foreman, 41 0/9 to 44 4/9 cents; line¬ 
men, 30 1/9 to 41 0/9 cents; ground men, 25 to 27J cents; linemen apprentices, 
274 to 35 cents. Laborers, 25 to 274 cents. Wlremen: Gang foremen, 374 cents 
per hour; assistant gang foremen, 35 cents per hour; wlremen, 30 cents per 
hour; helpers, 25 to 30 cents per hour. 

Chief engineer's department—Track: Foremen, $3 per day; subforemen, 
$2.75 and $2.50 per day. Inspectors, $3. Watchmen and lamp men, $2. Track¬ 
walkers, oilers, switchmen, $2. Laborers, $1.75 and $1.50. Bridges and build¬ 
ings: Carpenters, $3 and $2.75. Painters, $3.50. Carpenter’s helpers, $2.50. 
Laborers, $1.75. Laborers living in camps ami cliolo houses are paid $1.50 per 
day, and a rental of 25 cents ]>er day is deducted from the wages. 

Mechanical department: Blacksmith's foreman, $110 per month; blacksmiths, 
391, 414, and 42 cents per hour; blacksmiths’ repairers, 224, 25 and 28 cents 
per hour. Stationary engineers, 34 cents per hour. Machine-shop foremen, 
$120 per month; assistant machine-shop foremen, $110 per month, numbers, 
■II* to 45 cents per hour. Coppersmiths and tinners, 37 and 394 cents per 
hour. Assistant foremen, machine shop, 39* to 414 cents per hour. Machinists, 
3(»4 to 41* cents per hour. Trackmen, 28 to 301 cents per hour. Machinists’ 
bribers, 28 cents per hour. Air-brake foremen, 30* cents per hour. Appren¬ 
tices, 224 cents per hour. Gardeners, 25 cents per hour. Janitors, 18 to 221 
tents; offices, 28 cents per hour. Watchmen, 22* to 25 cents per hour. Motor- 
man (transfer table) 20 cents per hour, l’ipe litters, 28 to 30* cents per 
hour. Paint foremen, $110 ;>er month; assistant paint foremen, 39* cents per 
hour; painters, 25 to 39* cents per hour; painter's helpers, 22* cents pci 1 hour; 
scrubbers, 22) cents per hour. Cabinetmakers, 30 cents per hour. Pattern- 
shop foremen, 394 cents per hour; pattern makers. 39* cents per hour. General 
foremen, $125 a month. Car-builder foremen, $1(X> a month. General fore¬ 
men Inspectors, $110 a month. Carpenter-shop foremen, $100 a month. Trim¬ 
ming foremen, 39* cents an hour. Carpenters on passenger cars, 30* to 30 
cents per hour; carpenter’s helpers, 25 cents per hour. Upholstery foremen, 
36 cents per hour; upholstery helpers, 25 cents per hour. Platers, 39* cents 
per hour. Polishers, 31 cents per hour. Glaziers, 39* cents per hour. Mill 
foremen, $110 per month, 414 cents per hour; millinen, 30 to 394 cents per hour; 
inillmen helpers, 25 cents per hour. Cur repair-shop foremen, 34 cents per 
hour. Car-shop foremen, $115 a month. Assistant ear-house foremen, 34 cents 
per hour. Mechanical inspectors, 28 to 304 cents per hour. Cnr-cleaner fore¬ 
men, 224 cents per hour; car cleaners, 18 cents per hour. 

Electrical department, shops: Wiring foremen, 42 cents per hour; wlremen, 
32 to 38 cents per hour; wiremen’s helpers, 25 to 28 cents per hour. Winding- 
room foremen, $110 per month; armature winders, 36 to 42 cents per hour; 
coil winders, 32 to 34 cents per hour. Electrical helpers, 25 to 28 cents per 
hour. Apprentices, 14 In 28 cents per hour. Electrical machinists, 40 to 42 
cents per hour. General repair men, including controller repairers and elec¬ 
tricians, 34 to 38 cents per hour. 

Wages of trainmen: First year. 25 cents: second year, 26 cents; third year, 
27 cents; fourth year, 28 cents; fifth year, 29 cents; sixth year, 30 cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Conductors and motonnen both? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long does the man have to run ns a student? 

Mr. Kuhrts, I can not answer that directly, but I can have a witness here 
who can. 

Chairman Walsh. What ore Lite hours of labor? First, away from the 
trainmen, what are the hours of labor of those oilier employees? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Shopmen? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Kuhrts. Eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. And what are the hours- 

Mr. Kuhkts. By the way, though, that is the shopmen, eight hours; the elec¬ 
trical department—they work eight hours a day, nine hours, not in the shop; 
they are paid for nine hours, coming and going to the shop and work. 

Chairman Walsh. How much time—you say you do not know how long a 
man has to run ns a student? 

Mr. Kuhrts. No. 

Chairman Walsh. What time does lie have to report to the shop? 
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Mr. Kuhrts. I could not say. I could have a witness who can tell, if you 
wish. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would make any statement that you desire to 
make, without questions, and then have somebody report here- 

Mr. Kuhrts. He is here now. 

Chairman Walsh. Who can answer the questions in your own industry. 

Mr. Kuhrts. He is here at the present time. 

Chairman Wat.sh. He Is here? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. If there Is any statement you care lo make we shall he 
very glad to hear it; otherwise—— 

Mr. Kuhrts. With regard to that I only care to make statements of tilings 
I am absolutely familiar with myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Kuhrts. I think I know, but I want to lie absolutely positive. 

Chairman Walsh. That is correct. Then I will not go over this list of ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Kuhrts. I am prepared to go over the remainder of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the matter written? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes; to an extent. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would just please go ahead in your own way, 
without me going over them. 

Mr. Kuhrts. The second question, wages and hours of labor, comparison of 
union conditions anil open-shop conditions in other Pacific cities. I have that 
here, not alone of tlic Pacific cities, but some of file others. Seattle begins 
with 25 cents. At the sixtli year they gel a rate of 28 cents. They proceed. 
The seventh year, 20 cents; eighth year, 20 cents; ninth year, 20 cents; tenth 
year, 80 cents; eleventh year, 80 cents; twelfth year, 31 cents; thirteenth year, 
81 cents; fourteenth year, 31 cents. That is Seattle. 

San Francisco: First three months, 25 cents; second three months, 25 cents; 
second six mouths, 2(i cents; third six months, 28 cents; fourth six months, 
28 cents; third year, 20 cents; fourth year, 30 cents; liftli year, 31 cents; sixth 
year, 32 cents; seventh year, 33 cents; eighth year, 31 cents; ninth year, 35 
cents. 

Oakland, starting with 30 cents; first three months, 30 cents; second three 
mouths, 30 cents; second six months, 30 cents; ttiird six mouths, 31 cents; 
fourth six mouths, 31 cents; third year, 32 cents; fourth year, 33 cents; fifth 
year, 34 cents; sixth year, 35 cents; seventh year, 30 cents; eighth year, 37 
cents; ninth year, 38 cents; tenth year, 39 cents; eleventh year, 40 cents. 

Portland, Oreg.. starting the first year with 24; first throe months, 24 cents; 
second three months, 24 cents; second six months, 25 cents; third six months, 
26 cents; fourth six months, 20 cents; third year, 27 cents; fourth year, 28 cents; 
fifth year, 20 cents ; sixth years, 30 cents. 

St. Paid and Minneapolis, starting with 23 cents the first year; first three 
months, 23 cents; second three months, 23 cents; second six months, 24 cents; 
third six months, 20 cents; fyurlli six months, 26 cents; third year, 27 cents; 
fourth year, 28 cents; fiftli year, 29 cents; sixtli year, 30 cents, the same as 
Los Angeles. 

Denver, starting the first year with 24 cents; first throe months, 24 edits; 
second three months, 24 cents; second six months, 24 cents; third six months, 
26} cents; fourth six months, 20} cents; third year, 28 cents; fourth year, 28 
cents; fifth year, 28 cents; sixth year, 30 cents. 

Chicago: First three months, 23 cents; second three months, 25 cents; second 
six months, 20 cents; third six months, 27 cents; fourth six months, 28 cents; 
third year, 20 cents; fourth year, 30 cents; fiftli year, 31 cents; sixtli year, 32 
cents. 

Philadelphia: First three months, 23 cents; second three months, 23 cents; 
second six months, 23 cents; third six months, 24 cents; fourth six months, 24 
cents; third year, 25 cents; fourth year, 20 cents; fifth year, 27 cents; sixtli 
year, 28 cents. 

Buffalo: First three months, 23 cents; second three months, 23 cents; second 
six months, 23 cents; third six months, 25 cents; fourth six mouths, 25 cents; 
third year, 20} cents; fourth year, 28 cents; fiftli year, 29 cents. 

Boston; First three months, 26} cents; second three months, 20} cents; 
second six months, 26} cents; third six months. 27} cents; fourth six months, 
27} cents; third year, 28} cents; fourth year, 20} cents; fiftli year, 29} cents; 
sixth year, 81} cents. 
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New Orleans, 24 cents flat. 

Cincinnati: First three months, 20 cents; second three months, 20 cents; 
second six months, 21 cents; third sffc months, 23 cents; fourth six months, 23 
cents; third year, 23 cents; fourth year, 24 cents; fifth year, 24 cents; sixth 
year, 24 cents; seventh year, 25 cents; eighth year, 25 cents; ninth year, 26 
cents; tenth year, 27 cents; eleventh year, 27 cents; twelfth year, 27 cents; 
thirteenth year, 27 cents; fourteenth year, 27 cents. 

1 adroit: First three months, 25 cents; second three months, 25 cents: second 
six months, 30 cents; third six months, 32 cents; fourth six months, 32 cents; 
third year, 32 cents. 

Hull (more: First year, 22 cents; third six months, 23 cents; fourth six 
months, 23 cents; third year, 24 cents; fourth year, 25 cents; fifth year, 26 
cents. 

Los Angeles, I have given, that is: First three months, 25 cents; second three 
months, 25 cents; second six months, 25 cents; third six months, 26 cents; 
fourth six months, 26 cents; third year, 27 cents; fourth year, 28 cents; fifth 
j car, 29 cents; sixth year, 30 cents. 

Milwaukee: First three months, 23 cents; .second throe months, 23 cents; 
second six months, 23 cents; third six months, 24 cents; fourth six months, 24 
cents; third year, 25 cents; fourth year, 20 cents; fifth year, 27 cents; sixth 
jear, 28 cents. 

These are 16 cities, 8 union and 8 nonunion. I have the list I can furnish. 

Chairman W.m.stt. please just file it with the secretary there. 

Mr. Knurrs. “The extent to which unions are recognized anil dealt with." 
'Fills company not having—not being unionized, lias no dealings with them, 

“ Comparative results under open shop and union conditions." Having no 
unions, make no comparison. 

Chairman Walsh. You have no standard of comparison between union and 
nonunion? 

Mr. Kfhrts. None. 

“ Particular features objected to in unions organized in the street railway 
industry.” As a public-service corporation and directly responsible to the com¬ 
munity at large, we object to the union organizations attempting to dictate to 
employees or discipline them without responsibility. 

“ What has been done by the company with which you are connected to im¬ 
prove working conditions? («) Wages and hours of men.” Wages have been 
increased from time to time without any request on their part. They have been 
raised five times since 1901, I think it is. Hours of labor so divided as the host 
service requires for the traveling public, without working intentional hardships 
for the men. 

“(b) Safety and sanitation.” Kvery car in service is equipped with ail mod¬ 
ern appliances, air brakes, and so forth, and are kepi up to a high standard of 
efiicienoy, with the effect to give safely not only for the public but for (he 
employees as well. 

“Adjustment of individual grievances.” Kvcr.v employee with a grievance is 
cheerfully accorded an interview and t lie same consideration given him that we 
t xpeot from him when discipline is necessary. We treat our men as worthy of 
respect; while we, as the responsible heads of the company in the natural order 
of events, have to ho the final Judges of ah the grievance cases, we impress 
upon our men the fact that wo wish to deal as men to men and are careful to 
thoroughly explain whenever it is necessary in our opinion to deny requests 
made. 

“As the result of your Industrial experience, what constructive suggestions 
can lie offered? (a) For removing friction between employers and employees.” 
V ell, there It would come to the association that wo lmve of all the laborers and 
all the employees and heads of the departments. In fact, the heads of all the 
departments have worked up from the bottom, I might say, without exception, 
with the Los Angeles Railroad. We have a foremen's association. We get 
together, and we have our picnics. We had a picnic this year, gathering some 
7,000 of our employees and their families. And all members arc privileged to 
he members; all officials arc members. We endeavor, as far as possible, to have 
human relations satisfactory, and conditions conducive to mutual understanding, 
and try to look at things from the standpoint of the man on the different ques¬ 
tions that come up. We recognize that the contented mnn is the best nsset. 

“(h) For Insuring that improvements in wages and working conditions are 
made as rapidly as economic conditions justify.” We keep in close touch with 
conditions throughout the country as well as local conditions and conditions th 
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our own business, and whenever wo think it oeonoinieully possible wo raise our 
standard. 

“(c) For speedy and just settlement of sueti industrial disputes us may arise.” 
We find that the friendly relations we maintain with our men go a long way 
toward taking care of nil questions which arise. 

“(</) For insuring that the interests of the public are protected.” Interests 
of the public ore amply protected by laws, ordinances, and so forth, and they 
are well.championed hy utility boards, railway commissions, and so forth. 

“8. What lias the open-shop policy in Los Angeles done for the community as 
regards— 

“(a) Establishment and maintenance of a high standard of living for all 
classes.” We have photographs showing living conditions of our cheapest em¬ 
ployees, which show they are well housed and well foil, have family life and 
good, healthy children. 

“(b) Assurance of regularity of work and decrease of unemployment.” So 
far as wo individually are concerned, we pay high wages compared with other 
sections of the country ; in our mechanical brandies and track work employment 
is continual; when one job is finished we do not turn the men loose but imme¬ 
diately move them on to other work. 

“(c) Protection of the industrial and civil rights of individuals.” We lane not 
had any general strikes; we have never laid to call on llie city authorities; and 
we have not had to resort to the courts for injunctions; therefore we do not 


know as to this. 

“{ il) General and technical education and the ability to secure a thorough 
mastery of the trade.” We do not have trade schools nor students’ courses of 
any kind but provide for our men continually the opportunity to gather by ex¬ 
perience necessary knowledge and still to increase their efficiency and make 
possible progress to higher position and greater remuneration. 

I have a list showing the number of conductors and mntornien, and, in fad, 
practically all the employees. This report was made hurriedly and there may 
have been some omissions. Conductors and motormen, -1”” at 25 cents; 428 
at 26 cents, the second year; third-year men, 233 at 27: fourlh-yenr men, 18.1 
at 28; fifth-year men, 13!) at 29; sixth-year men, 619 at 30. It goes on, then— 
I don’t suppose you care to have me go over the list, the number of men, 
the different rates, J have it right here and shall furnish it to the secretary 
if you wish. 

Chairman W visit. Conductors and moloriiicn come to you to hire, what do 
they get? 

Mr. Kuhuts. Conductors anil moloriiicn gel (lie first >enr 25 cents. 

Commissioner Gaiuiktsox. IIow many arc 1 iiere in each class! I ilidn t 
catch it? 

Mr. Kuhuts. We have a number of employees in Los Angelos, between lour 
ami five thousand employees. 

Chairman Wai.su. They are all there on the list? 

Mr. Kuhuts. Y'es. 

Chairman Wai.su. It is in (lie record. 

Commissioner Gauiiktson. If ii is in the record, that is all i cure about. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a blank application Unit the employee signs 
when he comes to you for employment? 

Mr. Kuiikts. Yes, sir. That | handing blank to commissioner 1 is for the 
trainmen, and this Pinndlng another blank] for the oilier employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, tiiis bond of $500 is given by both conductors and 
motormen, is it? 

Mr. Kuhuts. I couldn't say as to that and give you a correct answer. ion 
had better ask the other gentleman to answer that for you. 

Chairman Walsh. Are photographs of the employees taken? 

Mr. Ivi’HRTS. Yes; they are. 

Chairman Walsh. For what purpose? 

Mr. Kuhuts. I prefer to have the other— I prefer to have that answered by 


Mr. Merrlliew. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Merrihow? 

Mr. Kttiirts. Yes; he will answer that. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you have checking clerks and others stationed id 


your 


Mr."KrH rt s. At the terminals. We have a dispatching system; that is at 
Hie central station, and wo also have inspectors who arc continually on tin. 

line. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is it a fact tlml at San Fernando station you have a 
check clerk from 7 in the morning until 12 at midnight, or other very unusually 
long hours? 

Mr. Kuhrtn. Not so far ns I know. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you know whether it was? 

Mr. Kuhkts. We could ascertain. I could ascertain it for you. 

Chairman Wai.sh. lint you haven’t that in your mind now? 

Mr. Knurrs. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the men required to take a physical examination, 
both conductors and motormen? 

Mr. Kuhkts. That can better be answered by Mr. Merrihew. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I>o von know whether they are or not? 

Mr. Knurrs. I believe they are. 

Chairman Wai.su. Ho they have to pay a fee for it? 

Mr. Knurrs. I believe not. I am not certain as to that. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What class of labor or lo what class of labor do you pay 
a dollar and a half per day? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Those are (lie Mexicans. 

Chairman Wai.sh. On wlmt sort of work? 

Mr. Knurrs. Track work. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How do you get your Mexican labor? How many Mexi¬ 
cans have you working on track work approximately? 

Mr. Knurrs. We have about 80o, I should judge. 

Chairman Walsh. About 800? 

Mr. Kuhkts. About 800. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And how do you get them in here from Mexico? 

Mr. Kuhkts. We don't. We get them here in town. 

Chairman Waisji. Where do you employ them? 

Mr. Knurrs. They come to our yards. 

Chairman Walsh. You don't know how they get into lids country? 

Mr. Kuhkts. No; I don't, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You make your contract right here, do you? 

Mr. Kuhkts. We do not make any contract. The men apply for a position, 
and wo put them on as lliey come. 

Chairman Walsh. At wlmt wages do you put them on? 

Mr. Kuhkts. One fifty to one seventy-five, according to their ability—spibers, 
liners, elc. The trench men—the men that dig Hie trenches—of course, they 
receive a dollar and a half. We have to do a great deal of night work. Night 
work practically constitutes half of our work, and to do that we pay time and 
a half to those Mexicans. 

Chairman Waisii. Why do you not get white men to do that work? 

Mr. K hurts. We can't, sir. We have no applications. 

Chairman W ai.su. Ho you think you could get them if you paid two and a 
quarter? 

Mr. Kuhkts. T don’t think wo could. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you ever made any effort to get them? 

Mr. Kuhkts. No; we haven’t made any special effort. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of your laborers are married men? 

Mr. Kuhrth. Well-— 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any idea? 

Mr. Kuhkts. We could take toll. I couldn’t say. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know how many of them are home owners? 

Mr. Kutirts. Quite a number. As to tlmt, the question has not risen. I 
could take that matter up with the men themselves. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How many employees have you altogether? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Between four and live thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. Between four and five thousand? 

Mr. Kuhrth. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many of them are common laborers? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Common laborers? 

Chairman Wat.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Kuhkts. Oh, I should say 1.000 or 1,200. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. How many of them are married? 

Mr. Kuhrth. I couldn’t say, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know how many? You are not prepared to 
answer now as to the pro|x>rt!on of home owners among them in your trans¬ 
portation department—motormen and conductors? 
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Mr. Kuhkts. No; we could go and take toll. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would get that if you can, and you might see 
Mr. Zeehandelanr and have him call your attention to the way Mr. McDonald 
did It, and see if you can make us the same statement as to the home owners 
of the Los Angeles Hallway. lie gave it us to the number that had their homes 
fully paid for and as to the number that were buying on the Installment plan. 
That Includes all—common laborers and all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And include the Mexicans. 

Chairman Walsh. Include all of them. 

(The information requested was later sent in and is printed as Kuhrls 
Exhibit No. 1.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I understand you to say, that you operated on 
tlu> open shop? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I find upon your application blank for motormen 
and conductors, “Question 11. Are you now or have you been a member of it 
labor union or any labor organization? If so, state the name of same, where 
located, and date of Joining same.” Why is that question asked If you work 
open shop? 

Mr. Knurrs. Hart of the record—part of the man’s record. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why don’t you ask him if lie is a Catholic or 
Protestant—a churchman—whether he is a Mason or a member of the Knights 
of Columbus? Isn't that part of his record also? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Well, I wouldn’t consider it; it may be. 

Chairman Walsh. Please be in order. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. Now, do you employ him if a man answers 
“ Yes ” to that, question, “ I am a member of a union ”—a member, for instance, 
of the Street Car Men's Union of America—do you employ him? 

Mr. Kuhkts. We do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any such employees in your employ? 

Mr. Kuhkts. We have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who have signed the application for a position? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Yes, sir; as being members of a union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will yon furnish this .commission with a copy 
of such applications? 

Mr. Kuhkts. If that can be done, we will, yes, sir. I think it can. If it 
can not, we can substantiate the evidence of those who are directly concerned. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. lie very glad to have you do that for the com¬ 
mission. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you do not know whether the men, the 
starters, the beginners, work a certain length of time without pay? 

Mr. Kuhkts. No; I will refer that to Mr. Merrihew to answer; lie can do 
that very readily. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are ihe beginners, the employees, supposed to 
buy their own uniforms? 

Mr. Kuhkts. I suppose so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they bought through the company? 

Mr. Kuhkts. I couldn’t say. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Docs the company make any arrangement with 
nnv particular store to sell the uniforms to the men? 

Mr. Kuhkts. I don’t think they make any particular arrangement with any 
store, although they may. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Who has that information? 

Mr. Kuhrts. That information could be gotten through the operating de¬ 
partment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the men compelled to buy any one kind ot 
watch prescribed by the company? 

Mr. Kuhkts. I couldn’t say ns to that. Mr. Merrihew will answer that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will yon explain to us just what comes under join 
jurisdiction, so that we will not tie asking questions that should he answered 
iiv somebody else. What have you jurisdiction over? 

'Mr. Kuhrts. Prnctically all departments with the exception of just hirin': 
these men. That is, the hiring of the men I do not have that directly under me. 
The shops, track, overhead. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have charge of the construction work I 

Mr. Kuhkts. Construction work and maintenance. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. Maintenance. You Imve nothing to tlo with the 
employing, the hiring? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Not directly. That is under me. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Have you to do with wages? 

Mr. Kuhrts. To nil extent; yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And hours? 

Mr. KruitTS. And hours; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And the runs? 

Mr. Kvitrts. Not the runs; not the trainmen; not as to the trainmen. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, suppose some man on your road desires to 
get tin increase in wages who did not believe in this arrangement you have 
about a stephnlder of 1 cent a year and wanted a change, what would he do, 
how would lie go about it? 

Mr. Kuiihts. If lie lias a grievance, lie can take it up with the superin¬ 
tendent. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. Suppose lie had a grievance, lie didn’t like this 
wage, and lie winded 3.1 cents an hour, how would he proceed to get a change? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Well, lie would place the grievance before the superintendent; 
(lie superintendent would act upon it as he thought tit and conditions war¬ 
ranted. 

Commissioner O'Oonnki.l. The superintendent would simply meet him as an 
individual employee? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Absolutely. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would the superintendent meet three, live, or 
seven of the employees coming us a commit toe from the employees and take 
tip the question of the change of wages? 

Mr. Kuhrts. I should presume he would if they came collectively or indi¬ 
vidually. 

Commissioner O'Connell. If they came there and said they represented the 
organization of (lie street car men of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would he treat with them us such? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Positively not. 

Commissioner O'Oonnem.. In order to get any sort of consideration from 
th<‘ company they would have to come ns unorganized men? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneij.. In that sense it is a nonunion shop? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Supposing the men wanted to change their run 
or hours. Now, do you know about the hours? 

Mr. Kuhrts. Air. Merrihcw could answer that. In order of their seniority, 
they imve the choice of runs. 

Commissioner O'Co.nnetx. Now, as to men operating trippers. I think you 
said you have men you call trippers, or something like that. 

Air. Kuhrts. I prefer to have Air. Alerrihew answer that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You don't know about those men? 

Air. Kuhrts. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Wkjnstock. What was yotit impression, Air. Kuhrts, or your 
opinion, rather, on the question of workmen's compensation? 

Air. Kuhrts. It is a good act. We have practically worked under that act 
before it came along, taking care of our employees. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think the enactment of workmen's compen¬ 
sation acts will tend to wipe out one of the causes of industrial unrest? 

Air. Kuhrts. Well, I would not venture to give an opinion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It lias been pointed out that industrial accidents 
have led to more or less industrial unrest, because the men are not fairly 
treated—are not eonijiensnted. 

Air. Kuhrt s. Placing it under those conditions, why, I would say yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has it proven any serious burden on your indus¬ 
try—the compensation law? 

Arr. Kuhrts. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It, lias not? 

Mr. Kuhrts. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As you doubtless know, there was a great deal of 
hostility to the workmen's compensation act in the beginning when it was ini¬ 
tiated. 
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Mr. KriiRTs. Yes; I understand there was. * 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you among those who felt it was a mistake— 
it was going to he a burden? 

Mr. Knurrs. No, sir. 

Commissioner Whin stock. You were not? 

Sir. Knurrs. No, sir. 

Commissioner Whin stock. You looked upon it from the beginning as a desir¬ 
able and wise piece of legislation? 

Mr. Kvhrtn. I think it was very wise; T think it is a help to the company. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that you are now heartily in favor of it? 

Mr. Knurrs. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you would regard it as a mistake if the legis¬ 
lation was wiped mil? 

Mr. Knurrs. Most assuredly would say so. 

Commissioner AVkjnstock. That is all. 

Commissioner Garketson. Who is (he superior ollicer, Mr. Merrihew or \our¬ 
self? 

Mr. Knurrs. In his department i am practieally superior ollicer. He is di¬ 
rectly under the superintendent, he being an assistant superintendent. 

Commissioner Cahrktson. Is the superintendent under your particular direc- 
l toil ? 

Mr. Knurrs. Not directly. 

Commissioner < Iarhf.tson. Only in the mailer of operation; or is lie in (he 
matter of operation? 

Mr. Knurrs. In a consulting capacity, sir. 

Commissioner Cahrktson. Will you tile with lids commission a copy of your 
capitalization, stock, and bonds? 

Mr. Knuris. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Cakuetson. A list of your oiiicers? 

Mr. Knurrs. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Cakketson. Of ilic corporation? 

Mr. Knurrs. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished, and appears as “Kubrts Exhibit 
No. 2.") 

Commissioner Oahhetson. And a copy of the rules and regulations under 
which you operate? 

Air. Knurrs. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Cakiietso.v. Are there any of The oiiicers of jour company who 
nre interested in real-estate proposition*—real-estate corporations that are sell¬ 
ing homes to employees? 

Mr. Knurrs. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Commissioner Cakuetson. Any stockholders in control thereof? 

Mr. Knurrs. I don't think so. 1 never heard of them. 

Commissioner Caiiiif.tson. You spoke of your obligation as a public-service 
corporation as one of the reasons why you don’t believe in dealing with the 
unions. The street-ear system is under no greater obligation as a public-service 
corporation that a steam railroad, is it? 

Air. Knurrs. I didn't catch that. 

Commissioner Cakuetson. Do you hold that a street-railway company is under 
greater obligation to the public as a public-service corporation than is the whole 
steam-transportation system of the country? 

Air. Knurrs. Well, no; 1 wouldn’t say that. 

Commissioner Garketson. They manage to get along as public servants and 
deal with labor unions, don’t (hey? 

Mr. Kin kts. Their dealing possibly may he different. 

Commissioner Cakuetson. What is that? 

Mr. Knurrs. Their method of dealing possibly may he different. 

Commissioner Cahrktson. X don’t know about methods. I am only aware nf 
the fact that they deal. 

Air. Kuhrth. Of course, I could only simply say what lias come to my mind; 
what I have learned through publications as to conditions brought about in tlie 
organized street railway. I couldn’t suy from my own knowledge, for we never 
had but very slight trouble, and that was years ago. 

Commissioner Garretson. It might be possible, then, to even operate a street 
railway and deal with the unions? 

Mr. Ki hrts. No; I wouldn't say—it is under the methods, their present 
methods, no; because they are not responsible. They take it upon themselves 
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(» dictate yylio shall he employed, and whether he shall lie discharged or not. 
We can not have efficient*}- 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn't it a fact that a large number of street rail¬ 
ways are so operated! 

Mr. Kuhkts. Quite a manlier that are; quite a number that are not. 

Commissioner Gcrretson. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Hint do yon treat your injured men, or how did you treat 
them before the coinpensaiion act went into effect? You say you practically 
operated as you do now. 

Mr. Kuhkts. We paid wages and doctors’ expenses, ete.; paid them their full 
wages. 

Chairman Walsh. In case of death what would you do for the survivors, 
the wives? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Well, we did not in liaise cases, except extreme cases; where 
we did, donations were made in those cases. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How does the cost of workmen's compensation, 
Mr. Kulirts, compare villi the cost before the workmen's compensation went 
into effect in the way of handling accidents! 

Mr. Kuhkts. We have not enough statistics yet to give any figures on that 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does your company carry insurance witii a 
carrier? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Yes; that is being worked up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, at the present lime, do you? 

Mr, Kuiikts. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t carry insurance uirli some company! 

Mr. Kuhkts. No; we carry our own insurance. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You lime a record showing what you have paid 
out for same this year? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Oh. yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have a record showing what you paid out 
for the preceding year? 

Mr. Kuhkts. I believe that is segregated. If il is segregated from the claims, 
outside claims. I believe we could get that for you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not know offlmnd? 

Mr. Kuhkts. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Whether the cost this year is greater than the 
corresponding cost last year? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you lane that prepared and sent lit lo tin* 
commission? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A comparative statement for the two years? 

Mr. Kuhkts. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. That is all. 

Mr. Kuhkts. There are a great many things you asked for, and I would 
like to have a memorandum of these tilings. 

Chairman Walsh. That will he furnished you. I also wish you would hold 
yourself in readiness to he recalled. Now, will you have the gentleman you 
have spoken of take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. B. MERRIHEW. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Merrihew. A. 15. Merrihew. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business? 

Mr. Merkittew. Assistant superintendent, Los Angeles Railway Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilmv long have you been with the Los Angeles Street 
Railway Co.? 

Mr. Merrihew. Since February 2(1, 180(1. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity did you commence work? 

Mr. Merrihew. Conductor. 

Clmirman Walsh. How long have you been assistant superintendent? 

Sir. Merrihew. Since December 15, 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. Who Is the superintendent? 

Mr. Merrihew. Mr. E. L. Lewis. * 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the general manager? 
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Mr. Merrihew. Mr. Howard Huntington. , 

Chairman Walsh. Who is the president? 

Mr. Mekbihew. H. E. Huntington. 

Chairman Walsh. Toll us hriolly wlmt your special duty is with tlds rail- 
rotul company. 

Mr. Mekbihew. Employment. I am in charge of the employment, instruc¬ 
tion of platform men, motormen, and conductors. 

Oliuirman Walsh. Prof, (luminous would like to ask jou some iiuestions, 
first about wages, so I turn tlds over to him. You may ask those questions now. 

Comissioner Common's. You have no charge of any except operating 1 ' 

Mr. Mebrihew. That is all. 

Commissioner Commons. Motormen and conductors? 

Mr. Merrihew. Motormen and conductors entirely. 

Commissioner Commons. In regard (o tin* average wage, IP! to MO? 

Mr. Merrihew. Twenty-live to thirty. It is about 40 per cent of the men 
have been in our employ - 

Chairman Walsh. Please try anil pitch your voice so all those newspaper 
people and the auditors can hear you. 

Mr. Merrihew. Well, 1 am somewhat handicapped. T have a cold. 

Chairman Wai.sii. II Is too had. Imt please do your host. 

Mr. Merrihew. In figuring up hurriedly, there are about hi per cent of our 
men who have been in the employ of the company three and a half years or 
more. The exact figures Mr. Kulirts gave you in Ids testimony. 

Commissioner Commons. Wind is the total number ol motormen and con¬ 
ductors? 

Mr. Merrihew. 1 think we have 2,248. 

Commissioner Commons. How ninny men do you have lo hire each year? 

Mr. Merrihew. In the year 1!I13 we employed about 1.000 men. That was 
occasioned by the fact that there was an unusual amount of sickness, colds, 
and grippe, and I really could not keep men enough to keep the extra list 
filled tip. Tiiat is very high. 

Commissioner Commons, lfow many men are extra? 

Mr. Meurtiiew. At the present time we have—— 

Commissioner Wetnstock. The commissioners can not hear you. I‘o good 
enough to speak louder. 

Mr. Merrihew. I think wo have 222. 

Commissioner Commons. How long is a man on the extra list before he gets 
regular, ordinarily? 

Mr. Merrihew. Ordinarily about seven months. It runs from four months 
to about a year, and sometimes a little over a year, depending upon the division 
in which ho works a great deal. For instance, our division No. 1, located at 
Sixth and Central Avenue, between Sixth and Seventh on Central Avenue, 
has a great many of tin* very old men. That was our original division, and 
they have always stayed there. The result being that working up on the 
extra list to a regular run is a little slower at that division than any oilier. 

Commissioner Commons. What are the hours for extra men? Wlmt is the 
spread of hours? How long is it from the time they report until the time 
I hoy get off? 

Mr. Merrihew. The reports are divided as follows: A few men show up at 
4.40 in tile morning to take care of those runs. The majority of the extra 
men to take care of the swing and daylight runs report at 0 a. ill. They stay 
there until about 7, and if they don't get a run in that time they arc again 
required to report at 10 o'clock. A certain number of the men who do not 
got a run at 4.40 or 5 stay on report hot ween the time; all of the men are 
excused at 7 a. m. until 10. At 10 o'clock- 

Commissioner Commons. P. m.? 

Mr. Merrihew. No; a. in., ail a. m. 

Commissioner Commons. All right. 

Mr. Merrihew. At 10 o’clock a. ni„ all of the night runs that arc open arc 
up for choice, and they are given out to those extra men in their seniority 
order. Tite men who do not obtain any work are either excused for the* day, 
or they are put on to show up from 10 to 12, from 12 to 3, from 3 to fi, not all 
of them showing up at each time, however. That is to take care of any 
extra runs or any extra work or any extra that might show up. It is also to 
take care of the runs which might lie open, owing to a man not showing up for 
his run, which happens once in a while. That is, of course, that happens at 
the time the swing or tripper runs are going out, between 3 and 4. 
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Comiiiissiyj*er Commons. Well, then, the tirst one shows up nt 4, and- 

Mr. Mkkkihew. 4.40 ti. m. 

Commissioner Commons. The next at 5? 

Mr, Mkkkihew. The next nt 5. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, then, when do (hey set oIT nt night? 

Mr. Mkkkihew. Well, the daylight runs get off between 8.30 ami 0, between 
3.30 p. m. and 0. The swing runs get off between—well, I would say 0 p. m. 
and about 8.30 p. m. 

Commissioner Commons. An extra that miles on at 4.40 in the morning, 
when would he get off? 

Mr. Mkhuiiiew. Why it would depend entirely on what run he got. He 
might get a daylight or he might get a swing, or he might not gef anything 
at all on tin; very early show-up, and in ids seniority order would report at 
10 a. m., and he might eateh a night run. But that night run would not go to 
work until—well, lie might make a relief at noon or something of that kind, 
and then lie would he off until anywhere until, say, anywhere from 2 to 5, 6 or 7 
o'clock at night. Then lie would go on and finish (lie rest of his run. 

Commissioner Commons. So that he might possibly he on duty or waiting 
for a run as long as 12 or 15 hours? 

Mr. Mkiuuhew. Barely possible once in a great while; yes. In iny employ¬ 
ment of men I endeavor to keep the number of men on the extra list just ns 
low as possible, so that everyone will get just as much work ns lie can 
possibly have or want. That, however, is regulated n great deal by the men 
themselves. If they don't get work enough, I very soon hear of it. And if 
they get too much work, if there is not men enough so that they can got off 
whenever they want to, I very soon hear of it. 

Commissioner Commons. When a mail gets a regular run, wlmt is Ids spread 
of hours and the annul time that lie gets, what is the spread, the largest spread 
nr the widest spread that he has? 

Air. Meuiiihuw. The widest spread we have is approximately 11 hours. Our 
urns run from 8 to 11 hours. 

Commissioner Commons. And on (his 11-hour spread, what is (he lay off, how 
many hours pay does he get? 

Mr. Mkkiuhew, Well, that is (lie hours of pay I am speaking of. I see what 
you mean. 

Commissioner Commons. J want the spread of duty and the hours worked. 

Mr. Mehkihuw. Ordinarily speaking, it run of that character will finish within 
about 15 hours; that is, unless there are certain tilings come up which require 
some of the swing runs to lie kept out, which does not happen hut very seldom. 

Commissioner Commons. N’mv, within the 15 hours he gets from 8 to 11 
hours' pay ? 

Mr. Mkrrihkw. Might to eleven hours. Our regular runs average between 
0! and 10 hours. That is, we try to make them average that. We do lind, 
however, that the longer the run is the more men there are that want it. 

Commissioner Commons. What, number of days are they off during the month? 

Mr. Mkkkihew. It depends upon how many days they want to get off. They 
have no regular days off. 

Commissioner Commons. They can work 30 days a mouth? 

Mr. Mkkkihew. They can wort; 30 days a mouth, work 3C5 days a year, If 
they wish. 

Commissioner Commons. Po your records show tile amount of time they take 
off for Sundays or for rest days? 

Mr. Mkiirihew. Why, I imagine we could got it. 

Commissioner Commons. It would be a big job? 

Mr. Mkrrihkw. Yes; it would he a big job. Of course, we have a great 
many runs that have no Sunday time in. We operate in the neighborhood of 
700 cars on week days, and it is cut down a great deal on Sundays. Conse¬ 
quently, all the runs that are not out Sundays are what we term runs with¬ 
out Sunday time. That would cut down the men who would necessarily have 
to ask for u day off. We find a great many of those runs are choice runs. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, the runs that have Suuday off? 

Mr, Merrihew. The runs that have Sunday off; yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlmt proiwrtion is that of your runs, could you 
give an estimate? 

Mr. Mekriiikw. 1 could not without the statistics. 

Commissioner Commons. Those that have other runs, regular runs that don’t 
have Sunday off, they usually put in about 28, 29, or 30 days a month? 
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Mr. Merrihew. I don't believe tt will average that high. Well* let’s see. 
They would average, I imagine, about 28, about 2 days a month off. 

Commissioner Commons. They take about two days a month off? 

Mr. Merrihew. I think so. It Is guesswork entirely. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the longest stretch that any man takes, 
does he ever work as much as 50? 

Mr. Merrthew. I have known one man that worked four years. 

Commissioner Commons. Without taking a lay off? 

Mr. Merrihew. Without taking a lay off. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you any that work a year without taking a 
lay off? 

Mr. MitnniHEw. I would not think so. We have, however, a large number of 
men who each year take from 30 or 90 days leave of absence, a large number of 
men. Consequently, they work fairly steady the balance of the time. 

Commissioner Commons. They take a vacation on their own time? 

Sir. Merrthew. They take a vacation on their own time. 

Commissioner Commons. And work steady every day the rest of the time? 

Mr. Mkrrihf.w. Practically so. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that a very large proportion? 

Mr. Merrihew. We have a large number of men that do that. In fact, in 
the summer time it is necessary for me to keep my extra lists heller supplied 
with more men limn it is in the wintertime, owing to the number of men on 
leave of absence. 

Commissioner Commons. What do you figure your men, your regulars, earn 
in a year, that have a regular run, take the 25-eent man, or the 30-eent man. 

Sir. Mebbiiiew. Well, in the first place there are very few men with a regular 
amount of time that get 25 cents. For instance, we have what is known as 
short runs. They are regular runs with from live (o eight hours length. A 
man does not have to take that kind of a run unless he wants to. However, 
it Is a regular run, and if he wants that kind of a run, it is there for him. 
If a regular man does not lake it, or if a man does not take it for a regular 
run, the extra list must take It. They are given a short run of that kind, 
and they are also used for such extra business as might come up, for instance, 
the cars to the Imscball, and the cars to take care of a large gathering of 
people like Hie Johnson meeting here at the Shrine Auditorium the other night 
that had 5,000 people there. Ordinarily speaking a man with a regular run 
would lie in the 20-rent class. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, take such a man, I suppose they select their 
runs by seniority themselves, do ttiey, within certain limits? 

Mr. Merrihew. Up to the present time we have always had what is known 
as a general choice—that is, all men—the lists are drawn up and each man in 
his seniority chooses a run, such a run as pleases him on his own division. 
Our company is divided up into live ill visions, five different car houses, located 
at five, different points in the city. Each man is entitled to choose a run in 
ills seniority at that, division at the time of these general choices. 

Up to this present time we have laid those choices semiannually. But it has 
been brought to our attention that the men would prefer to have a choice 
oftener. Therefore, commencing within the last few days an order lias gone 
forth that a general seniority choice will take place every 90 days, between 
the 1st and 30th of January, April, July, and October. 

Commissioner Commons. What it amounts to is that the 30-cent men have 
the preference in choice of runs? 

Mr. Merrihew. Always. 

Commissioner Commons. Now what do the 30-cent men make in a year? 

Mr. Merrihew. I haven’t any statistics, Sir. Commons. 

Commissioner Commons. You could furnish us with that, say, on the first, 
hundred men in the list? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. The first hundred men, what they have made during 
the past year. 

Sir. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And also regulars that have the 26 cent rate? 

Sir, SIkurihew. \ r es, sir; I can get that for you very easily. 

Commissioner Commons. Give the actual earnings? 

Sir. SIermhew. The actual earnings. 

Commissioner Commons. And actual time off. 

Sir. SIerrihew. And the actual time off, if you wish. 
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Commissioner Commons. Do the men have to buy uniforms? 

Mr. Mekkihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What is tin? expense they have to pay for a uni¬ 
form? 

Mr. Merrihew. A uniform costs $18. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that stipulated by the company? 

Mr. Merkihew. What is that? 

Commissioner Commons. Is that price stipulated by the company? 

Mr. Mekkihew. No; that is the price that is charged by most of the clothing 
companies. They can buy a cheaper uniform. However, it is not policy to do 
so, because they don’t get the same wear out of it. 

Commissioner Commons. IIow many do they buy a year? 

Mr. Mehiuukw. I haven't any statistics. 

Commissioner Commons. You haven't any system of fines? 

Mr. Mektuhew. None at all. 

Commissioner Commons. What are the penalties that you Impose? 

Mr. Merrihew. ltecord susi>eusiou only. 

Commissioner Commons. How long is that—what Is record suspension? 

Mr. Mekkihew. Simply a modified system of the lirowu system of discipline. 
It is all record suspension. If a man breaks a rule, Ids attention is called to it 
by tlie company, by either myself or the other assistant superintendent, or Mr. 
Lewis, the superintendent, mid his record Is charged with a caution, or five 
days’ suspension, whatever it is. It is merely record suspension. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, does that affect his pay? 

Mr. Mekkihew. Absolutely not. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, how does it affect him in promotion; ids rale 
of pay goes up according to the service? 

Mr. Mekkihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the use of the system then? It is a stand¬ 
ard of efficiency, is it? 

Mr. Merkihkw. It is a system of efficiency absolutely, and in talking to the 
men I tell them tliis way, that a man’s record card is the basis—is the founda¬ 
tion of his whole employment. For instance, the heads of all the departments 
and all the men working under them, have all come up from the ranks of the 
Los Angeles Railway. Every man that is working in the operating department, 
including the superintendent, assistant superintendent, chief Inspector and all 
his assistants, chief dispatcher and all ids assistants, the car-house foremen 
and all of their assistants, the towermen, signalmen, flagmen, chief of the 
schedule department and all ids men. every one of those are from the ranks 
of the Los Angeles Railway Co. If a man comes into our employ as a motor- 
man or conductor and wishes to better himself lie Is given that opportunity. 
He picks out whatever kind of promotion he desires and makes an applica¬ 
tion for the same. The action on that application is based entirely on his 
record card. In other words, that is a record of his work with the company. 

In response to the question-- 

Commissioner Commons. I will ask the question again. Who keeps the 
record; who rates the men or grades ihe men? 

Mr. Mkrrihew. Three men. 

Commissioner Commons. Who are they? 

Mr. Mekkihew. Superintendent and two assistants. 

Commissioner Commons. They are reported on by whom—inspectors? 

Mr. Merkihkw. By the inspectors; by the traveling public through complaints. 

Commissioner Commons. What method of appeal is there in case a man com¬ 
plains against his record as shown by the Brown system? 

Mr. Mekkihew. Make a personal appeal to the man who wrote him the letter. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you hear tiiese appeals yourself? Hear them 
individually? 

Mr. Mekkihew. Whenever they come up through my department; yes, sir. 
That Is if I handled it in the first place. 

Commissioner Commons. Who lias tlie final word in rating the men? 

Mr. Merrihew. Either one of tlie three I spoke of. 

Commissioner Commons. And if he has an appeal, he would jippehl to whom? 

Mr. Mekkihew. The superintendent; and if the superintendent handled the 
case originally he can appeal to the general manager. 

Commissioner Commons. Are there any appeals ever taken over these three 
men? , 
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Mr. AIerrihew. Very few. Tliere are appeals that come in once In a while 
from Mr. Van Franken and myself to the superintendent. 

Commissioner Commons. Where do you secure conductors? Are they from 
farm laborers? 

Mr. Mehrihew. A great majority of them. I will say a number of them; 1 
won’t say a majority of them. 

Commissioner Commons. They originate In this Elate, or come from other 
States? 

Mr. AIerrihew. Oh, a great many of them from other States. 

Commissioner Commons. They all go through lids physical examination? 

Air. Mkrrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. They are all American Imrn? 

Air. AIerrihew. No. sir; not necessarily. 

Commissioner Commons. All speak English, of course? 

Arr. AIerrihew. Oh, yes; all speak English, and, of course, in dealing with the 
public they must speak a pretty good grade of English, especially the conductors. 

Commissioner Commons. You don't have anything to do with 1 he laborers? 

Air. Merkihew. Not at all. 

Commissioner Commons. The conductors and motormcn are the only ones? 

Air. Merkihew. Yes, sir; tlmt is all. 

Commissioner Commons. That Is all. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. These trippers—llioso that come out at 4.-10 and 
lay around until 7 and then come buck at 10 and then, maybe, not get employ¬ 
ment, do they get compensation of any kind? 

Air. Mkkuiiiew. The men who are around the division on waiting time get 
half time. For instance, 3 to 0, 1 usually say ; call it whatever it is. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Ail men who are on waiting time get half time? 

Air. AIerrihew. Half time; yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Do new employees have to purchase a certain type 
mid standard watch? 

Air. Merkiiiew. They have to purchase a watch up to a certain standard. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That means that examination would he made of the 
timepiece that an applicant might own at tlie time? 

Air. AIeiuuhkw. I will give it to you in detail, if you wish. 

Commissioner O’Connell. .Inst explain vvliat you do and save asking the 
questions. 

Air. AIerrihew. A conductor or molorman must have a watch, IG size or over, 
17 jewels or over; adjusted to temperature; adjusted to three positions; double- 
roller steel escapement. The minimum cost of such a watch is about $25. The 
watch can be purchased from any one of our inspectors on the installment plan, 
if the man so desires. He can Imy il wherever lie pleases. He can have it 
repaired wherever he pleases, hut lie must take it to one of our inspectors once 
every two weeks for regular inspection. He must have it cleaned once every ].! 
months, the idea being, of course, to keep up the time to a high standard. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What average of new employees are there that are 
required to purchase a new watch in the employment? How does it run—large? 

Mr. Meiuhiiew. Oh, I should judge about 50 per cent of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, just what does it cost a new employee to go 
to work for your company? He must buy a uniform and buy a watch and must 
give a bond, I understand, and must furnish photographs, and so on? 

Air. AIerrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just what does It cost a man to go to work for 
your company? 

Alt - . AIerrihew. He pays $1 for physical examination, provided he passes Hie 
examination. 

Commissioner O'Connell. He pays that dollar. Who does lie pay that to? 

Air. AIerrihew. To the physician who makes the examination—the company 
physician. He pays 50 cents for a photograph. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just explain vvliat you do with the photograph, 
while we have that in mind. 

Mr. Merrthkw. They are used as a means of identification. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i- If lie quits, are they returned to him? 

Mr. MerbIhew. They are not. The contract which lie signs, which is on the 
application of which you have a copy, states that they are n part of Ids appli¬ 
cation. 

Commissioner O’Cijjinell. What good are they to you after lie lias left? 

Mr. AIerrihew. None at all; except lie may come back again. 

•* 
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Commissioner O'Connell. Toil would want u new photograph if lie did come 
back; in some years lie might change? 

Mr. Mkrrihew. In some years; yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there no oilier purpose of retalniug those pho¬ 
tographs? 

Mr. Meerhiew, Alisoiutely none; merely for method of identification. 

Commissioner O'Connell. 1)o you use them in any way in getting—making 
replies to information as to whether lie worked for your company or not? Are 
they used in any way in that connection? 

Mr. Mkrrihew. Well, in connection with Identification. In writing to his 
references a copy of the photograph is placed on the reference, and the ques¬ 
tion on the reference blank is asked, "Is the above a photograph of tiie appli¬ 
cant? ” 

Commissioner O'Connell. Well, now, just continue with the thought. The 
total it would cost a mail if he had to get everything. 

Mr. Merriuew. That dollar and a half is paid before he is accepted into the 
service of the company. Then lie gets oil my waiting list. That is, I have 
ordinarily a number of men waiting to go to work for the company. The time 
I can use the men I call them in the seniority order from which they put in 
their application. At the time they are called for work it is necessary for them 
to purchase a uniform cap at a cost of $1.50, and to take out a bond for $500, 
which costs $2.50 a year. They are then supplied with an outfit consisting of 
their badge, which is good for transportation, punch, rule hook, tools in case 
of motormen, and they are sent to the student instruction. When they finish 
breaking in they are then required to purchase a uniform, if they haven't got 
one, and a watch to pass our examination, if they haven’t got one. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. The uniform, you say, is $18? 

Mr. Mkukthew. About $18; yes. sir. And the watch, the minimum price 
would be $25. However, the watch we prescribe is not a standard railroad 
watch. Such a watch must be adjusted to live positions, the minimum cost of 
which is about $35, and the majority of the men buy the higher grade watch. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do tiie men pay into any sort of an association or 
company, or is there any money retained out of their envelope monthly for any 
particular purpose? 

Mr. Merriuew. Fifty cents per month for hospital dues. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Fifty cents a mouth? 

Mr. Merriuew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That Is retained from all your employees? 

Mr. Merriuew. Every one of I hem. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have, 1 understood \ou to say, about 4,000 
employees? 

Mr. Merriuew. Between four and five thousand. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Two thousand five hundred dollars a month col¬ 
lected for hospital fees. Where does that go? 

Air. Merrwkw. That I could not tell you. I am ail operating man. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Does the company keep It? 

Mr. Merriuew. The auditor keeps it. What his disposition of it Is I could 
not tell you I am sure. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does it go into the general funds of the company 
as an asset or something? 

Mr. Merriuew. I haven’t the least idea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where do the men get the result or return from 
it? Where is the hospital located? What do they get for the 50 cents a 
month? 

Air. AIeuriiiew. They get sick benefits—Hint is, they get medical attention and 
hospital attention, if necessary. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Where do they get it? 

Air. Merriuew. Well, if they become ill or it is necessary- 

Commissioner O'Connell. Any hospital In the city? Is there any particular 
hospital? 

Air. Merriuew. Our employees are genrally set to the Crockett Street Hos¬ 
pital, on Seventh and Until Avenue. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You tell me you don’t know wliat becomes of tills 
money? 

Air. Merriuew. I haven't the slightest idea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What becomes of It, or how it is used, or how it is 
credited? 
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Mr. Merrihew. No, sir. I am an operating man pure and simple. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You pay 50 cents a month into it? 

Sir. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You don’t know what becomes of it? 

Mr. Merrihew. I haven't the least idea. It is there for my use. In fact, 1 
spent six weeks—about two weeks of it in the hospital, with pneumonia. It 
all came out of my 50 cents a month. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How long had you been paying that 50 cents a 
month in? 

Mr. Merrihew. Practically ever since I have been with the company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is t lie only time yon have had- 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir. That is the only time I laid a serious illness. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you get attention from the physician for your 
family and children and wife? 

Sir. Merrihew. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Just for yourself alone? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And then the only return for Hint 50 cents is in 
case you meet with an accident or you are taken sick you get attention? 

Mr. Merrihew. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have a right to go to some hospital or other, 
or call in your family physician, and the bill would he sent to the company 
and paid out of that fund, would it? 

Mr. Merrihew. I think the first bill of a physician ealled--wo have a very 
efficient corps of physicians at (lie call of the men at nil times, and if it is 
necessary that one of our men could not get hold of one of those physicians 
lie is at perfect liberty to call another physician, and the company will pay 
for that treatment until such time as our physician can got there, though we 
have tlm! happen very seldom. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is no organization of any kind of this hospi¬ 
tal association? 

Sir. Merrihew. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.t. No printed by-laws or anything Hint governs it, 
or anything like that? 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The company just retains 50 colds from each 
man's envelope each month? 

Mr. Merrihew. We have a printed hospital regulation showing the men 
what they receive for this 50 cents per month. I haven’t seen one of them for 
a long, long time, however. I think 1 could get a copy, if you wish. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would lie glad to have it. or any other informa¬ 
tion you can give us on that. We are particularly interested in this hospital 
question. We have had a good deal on it everywhere we have been, and we 
would like to get as much on it as possible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you operate more than one car? Do you 
operate two or three cars together? 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir; all single trains—all single unit trains. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any vestibule regulations in the city? 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir; I think not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any law requiring that the motorman 
must ho absolutely free and passengers not get in tiie department where he Is 
and interfere with his work? 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir; none Hint I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you hove open spaces around whore the motor- 
man is at work? 

.Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the passengers crowd in around him? 

Mr. Merrihew. \ r es, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And no provision made to do nwny with that sort 
of tiling? 

Mr. Merrihew. We are making provision in the new type of cars, known ns 
the center-entrance cars, whereby the motorman is In a space by himself, pro¬ 
tected by an Iron railing only. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Y’ou say the grievances are adjusted by the party 
having the grievance bringing up to your assistants or yourself? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir; not my assistants, hut myself—just the three of us. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you pass on the application for employment? 

38810°—S. Doc. 115,64-1—vol 0-43 
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Mr. Mebbihew. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Oonnkll. I>o you employ u man who tills out an applica¬ 
tion. saying, “ I am a member of the Amalgamated Street Car Men’s Associa¬ 
tion ”? 

Mr. Mebbihew. I have employed quite a number; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you furnish us—I asked the gentleman who 
preceded you, and he said he would, hut he did not seem to understand; did not 
have the Information, exactly—1 wish you would furnish us with a copy or 
the originals, and we could make the copies of such applications. 

Mr. Mebbihew. That would take quite a little time. I would have to go 
through each application. I do not keep any record of it at nil. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why do you ask the question on (he blank? 

Mr. Mebbihew. Because I prefer not to have them. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. What? 

Mr. Mebbihew. I would prefer not to have members of the association. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You prefer not to have members of the association? 

Mr. Mebbihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you are not miming on open simp, so called? 

Mr. Mebbihew. No, sir; I would not think so, although I employ members of 
(he Amalgamated Association. I employ a lot of union members of other 
trades. I do not pay a great deal of attention to other union men. 

Commissioner O’Connell, lint you prefer to have nonunion men? 

Mr. Mebbihew. Only nonunion street car men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the difference between street car men 
and union men of any other kind? Is there—I would lie glad to have you ex¬ 
plain that to us; it is rather interesting. 

Mr. Mebbihew. Possibly that is a personal prejudice. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i. of course, we do net want anything personal, 

Mr. Mebbihew. I am perfectly willing to explain as far as possible, but we 
have been very free from anv union organization in the Los Angeles Railway 
Co. We never had any trouble at all. except in 1003. We had about 700 men. 
and they demanded that we recognize the union which they were attempting 
to organize. We naturally refused, and 13 men went on strike, stopping their 
cars in the center of the street, taking their controller handles and air handles 
with them. At that time there was a little demonstration made on the side¬ 
walk hy some union sympathizers. That strike lusted about 15 minutes. 

Commissioner O'Connkil. I should think it would. 

Mr. Mebbihew. Just about. 

Commissioner Oarketson. Virtually a minute to the man. 

Mr. Mebbihew. Just about. Thai is the only attempt that was ever made here 
in the city that I know of to organize. The only grievance I hey laid was Ihe 
fact that we did not want them to organize. They never had any wage 
grievance or anything of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Well, do you mean io convey the idea that this 
little insignificant strike of 15 minutes of 15 men lms prejudiced your mind 
against tiie mailer of the employinput of union men? 

Mr. Mebbihew. No, sir; that started it. Since then I have read with a great 
deal of interest the news regarding the strike events that happened in dif¬ 
ferent cities, and I wanted to do my host to keep anything of that kind from 
Los Angeles. I think I could do that better by keeping out the street car union 
men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you give us any information—I think the 
gentleman who preceded you said tiie company owned some houses and rented 
them to employees, or rented some houses. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Mebbihew. That is only in tiie case of Mexican laborers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you own the houses where the Mexican laborers 
live? 

Mr. Merrihew. I could not tell you. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You rent them to them? 

Mr. Merrihew. I have not the least knowledge of that. 

Commissioner O’Con.xet.i.. I understood him to say you were renting the 
houses to Mexicans. What I wanted to get at was the value of the houses 
nnd what tiie rent charge was. You haven't, that information? 

Mr. Mebbihew. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t know approximately the number of 
married nnd unmarried men in your company, or do you give nn.v preference, 
or make any particular selection in the employment of men, whether married 
men or single men? 
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Mr. Mkrbihew. It does not make any difference nt fill. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Yon haven’t any i<lea of Ihe number of men en¬ 
gaged in the purchasing of homes? 

Mr. Merrihew. The only thing I would make would he n very wide guess. 

Commissioner O’Oonnei.t.. Every witness coming before you talked ahout 
home owning. I prefer (hey would use the term “purchasing” homes. I think 
we would come nearer the point on that. 

Mr. Mebbihew. Perhaps that would l>e hotter. 

Commissioner O’CoNxnrx. I have gathered some statistics on that, and I 
understand we are to have some real estate men on the stand, and I am going 
to talk homes. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Garretson. Going hack to your Brown system, which you say 
is a modified form of the Brown system. 

Sir. STerrihkw. Yes. sir; modified. 

Commissioner Garretson. How many Brownies cause discharge? 

Sir. SlERRitiKW. We have no such scheme at all. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you any system of redemption whereby a 
man, if his record is clear so long, it wipes out so many Brownies? 

Mr. Merrihkw. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you any merit system whereby his record is 
clear for meritorious action? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You have that one phase of (he Brown system, T 
believe? 

Mr. Meurthew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gmiretson. You are aware that those others ail belong to the 
ordinary form of the Brown system? 

'Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you have none of those features except the 
one of merit credits? 

Mr. Merrihkw. The credit is practically all. It was founded originally upon 
the Brown system of discipline, hut it was so cumbersome that i! was neces¬ 
sary, or at least we thought it was necessary, to devise (his system of our 
own. It is more of a record of a man's offenses and creditable work Ilian it 
is a Brown system. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ts his record open to every individual? 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. I mean ids own reeord? 

Mr. Merrihkw. Yes. sir; absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. How often within the last year have you re- 
moved marks from a man’s record when lie came to you protesting against 
the same? 

Mr. Merrihew. Within the last year? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Merrihew. Oh, I should judge 200 or 300 times. 

Commissioner Garretson Two or three hundred times? 

Mr. Merrihew. I imagine so. I am perfectly willing to accept any reason¬ 
able excuse. In other words, it is to my interests to keep the record clear 
just as much as it is his. and I want to do it. 

Commissioner Garretson. You referred to the fact that the men preferred 
the long runs. Are there any of your runs, except the long runs, that guarantee 
a man a full day’s pay? You referred afterwards—described short runs that 
the men evidently don’t like. 

Mr. Merrihew. It is not necessary that they take those short runs regularly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, those short runs give them a large spread 
of time for a small day’s accumulation of pay. don’t they? 

Mr. Merrihew. As a general rule-- 

Commissioner Garretson. So that it is natural if a man wants lo get money 
enough to live on at a low rate, he chooses a long run? 

Air. Merrihew. It is not necessarily at a low rate. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it the practice where the rate is low that the 
man always wants to work long hours, ami where you find men getting a 
higher rate they want to work shorter hours? 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t that the history of the wage movement? 

Mr. Merrihew. That isn’t the history with us. I don’t find it that way. 
Usunlly In the schedule of runs put up for choice I find that the majority of 
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men, Irrespective of what their rate is, will choose a run from 10$ to 11 hours, 
if they can get it, in preference to 9$ or 10 hours’ run. I remember when I 
M as on the cars there was one run of 12 hours that I worked for about four 
months to get, and when I got it I thought I was happy. However, we were 
having a flat rate then, all the men getting 20 cents an hour. 

Commissioner Garretson. 1 should judge if I was working for 20 cents an 
hour I would want the run that lasted a week. 

Mr. Mkkkiiikw. You must take into consideration that living expenses are 
different now from what they were in 1896. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of the company maintaining a corps 
of physicians. Do you iind any—have you found any change of sentiment on 
tin 1 part of your men in regard to calling those physicians, or refusing to call 
them, since the compensation law replaced the liability law? 

Mr. Mkrmhew. I have not. It has never been brought to m.v attention. 

Commissioner G irkktson. Have you ever found a sentiment among your men 
that In case of injury especially—not sickness—against passing under the care 
of your physicians? 

Mr. Merrihew. Never have. 

Commissioner Gakretson. If they have any such objections, they have never 
expressed them to the company officials? 

Mr. Merrihew. Never have to my knowledge? 

Commissioner Gakretson. You have no system or fines? 

Mr. Merrihew. Absolutely none. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Any of indemnification from ttie employees in 
case—well, cornering cars, for instance. Is the cost of that ever assessed hack 
on the man at fault? 

Mr. Merrihew. Is what? 

Commissioner Gakretson. If they corner cars in switching? 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir. 

Commissioner Guiretson. Nothing of that kind? 

Mr. Merrihew. No, sir. A long time ago we did, but not now. 

Commissioner G huietson. Who pays the fee for the bond ? 

Mr. Merrihew. The conductor and motorman—the men themselves. 

Commissioner Gakretson. The men themselves? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. A long time ago we used to lay a man off for 3 
days or 10 days or 30 days, as the expression went, “ set his feet under his own 
table,” but we found that that worked against the family instead of against 
the man. 

Commissioner Gakretson. They used to do that on the railroads, but they 
haven't lately. 

This matter of photographs: Isn't the actual purpose of the photograph to 
prevent the man whom yon desired not to tic allowed to reenter ttie service 
doing so under an assumed name? 

Mr. Merrihew. It is an absolute means of identification; that Is (lie idea. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Jt identifies him if lie happens lo lose Ills name 
and finds somebody else’s? 

Mr. Merrihew. In other words, it acts in keeping an undesirable employee, 
for instance, a man that would leave our service and might attempt to come 
back under another name. 

Commissioner Garketson. Do you interchange that information with any 
other company? 

Mr. Merrihew. On request only. 

Commissioner Gakretson. On request only? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you suppose that would he In conflict with any 
of tlie blacklist laws of any of the States? 

Mr. Merrihew. Why, I don’t see how it could, because at the time a man 
makes application to another company for employment, having previously been 
in our employ, or comes into our employ, having been previously employed by 
some other steam or electric road, we ask him to sign a release. He does not 
haye to sign a release unless he wants to, but If he does not sign a release we 
don’t want his application, because it would naturally follow he has something 
to cover up that he don’t want to come out. 

Commissioner Garretson. You mean to sign a release for what on entering 
the service? 

Mr. Merrihew. Allowing the company to which he refers to give the correct 
Information; 
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Commissioner Garretson. Oh. yes; that fact Is on most applications. Your 
policy and the Pacific Electric Is the same so far as you know? 

Mr. Merrihew. I believe practically so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Both oflicerod by the same men largely; I mean 
the higher officers? 

Mr. Merrihew. Absolutely no. 

Commissioner Garretson. No connection? 

.Mr. Mekiiihew. The companies are absolutely different. 

Commissioner Garretson. Who dominates tlie Pacific Electric? 

Mr. Merrihew. The Pacific Electric is owned by the Southern Pacific Co. 

Commissioner Garretson. Without question? 

Mr. Merrihew. To the best of my knowledge and belief; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You made the statement tlmt there had been—it 
may possibly have been your predecessor on the stand—that there had been 
three increases of wages since 1901 ? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson'. Will you file with this commission the dates of each 
of those increases, the rates obtaining prior to those increases, each one of 
them? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Of cours". one rate will Show after each increase 
and before (he preceding? 

Mr. Merrihew. Yes; lie very glad to, sir. 

(The information requested was later submitted, and is as follows:) 
mSTORY Ol' WAUKS OF l'l MTORM MEN, I.OS ANUF.IES RAILWAY. 

M lien Mr. H. K. Huntington took over tiie Los Angeles Railway properties, 
October 1. 1898, wages were 20 cents per hour, nil men. 

Raises since have been as follows: 

June 1, 1901 : Under three years, 20 cents; fourth and fifth years, 21 cents; 
oxer fifth year, 22 cents. 

July 3. 1902: Extra men. 22 cents : regulars, up to 5 years in service, 22* cents; 
over 5 years and under 10 years, 211* cents; over 10 years and under 15 years, 
24* colds; 15 years and over. 25* cents. 

December C, 3905; First six months, 22 cents; second six months, 22J cents; 
second year, 23 cents; (bird, fourth, and fifth years, 24 cents; sixth, seventh, and 
eighth years, 25 cents; ninth, tenth, and eleventh years, 20 cents; twelfth, thir¬ 
teenth, and fourteenth years, 27 cents; 15 years and over, 28 cents. 

October 3, 1900: First year, 24 cents; second year, 25 cents ; third, fourth, and 
fifth years, 20 cents; sixth, seventh, and eighth years, 27 cents; ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh years, 28 cents; txvelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth years, 29 cents; 
10 years and over, 30 cents. 

December 29. 1900: First year, 25 cents; second year. 20 cents; third year, 
27 cents; fourth years, 28 cents; fifth year. 29 cents; sixth year and after, 
30 conis. This is the rate in effect at this time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How much notice are the men called upon to gix'o 
to tlie company if they xvisii to retire from its service? 

Mr. Merrihew. The contract they sign requires them to give seven days' 
notice. Let me explain that, please. The contract goes further and states that 
if they don’t give such notice, wages for that amount will be withheld from their 
pay. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, they are expected to give one 
week’s notice? 

Mr. Meuuihexv. In all my employment xviih this company T never have heard 
of that being carried out. If a man comes up and wants to resign, there is 
practically no limit; lie may go right away if lie so desires. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean, then, that is merely a matter of form? 

Mr. Merrihew. Merely a matter of form. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How much notice does ilie company give the men 
when they are going to be dropped? 

Mr. Merrihew. Discharged? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Merrihew. Probably about txvo minutes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you say the scales are evenly balanced? 

Sir. Merrihew. As they are carried out; yes. sir. 
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Commissioner \V kin stock. Theoretically, the men are supposed to give notice, 
but practically they don't? 

Mr. Merrihew. They absolutely do not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that no notice, practically, is given or taken? 

Mr. Merrihew. A man comes Into either one of tile offices and resigns; he 
can do it at that time, unless it happens to he some shortage of men or some¬ 
thing big coining up for which we would like to hold them over for a day or 
two. 

Commissioner Whin .stock. Would the fact the man drops out without giving 
the company notice militate against his reengagement? 

Mr. Merrihew. It would depend entirely upon the man. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Assuming that ids record was clear on all other 
points? 

Mr. Merrihew. Not if he had good reason for going; no, sir; it would not. 

Commissioner Garretkon, Under the law of California can that man resign 
whenever it seems good for him? Can lie impair that right by private con¬ 
tract with you? 

Mr. Merrihew. I couldn't tell jou. I am not familiar with it, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Has a notice ever been hung in your office, Mr. 
Merrihew, where it became known that the men were asking for an increase, 
or going to ask for an increase of wages, if they were dissatisfied they would 
he discharged? 

Mr. Merrihew. Absolutely not. 

Commissioner Garkktson. In 1910 or 1011, for instance? 

Mr. Merrihew. I was not there in 1910 or 1911. 

Commissioner Gahrrtson. You can not say whether it was or was not? 

Mr. Merrihew. I could not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are students paid while they are being instructed? 

Mr. Merrihew. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock, The\ are expected to sene two weeks as a junior 
without compel isa I ion ? 

Mr. Merrihew. The average time is about 12 days. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Twelve days. 

Mr. Merrihew. Ttie longest we have hired, they usually learn in IS days. 
They go from that to, in rare eases, three weeks—though if a limn can not 
assimilate knowledge enough in that time there is something wrong. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Owing to the fact that the commission is behind in its 
schedule, Mr. Manly will revise it for the remaining two days at the command 
of tlie commission for the hearings here, and the witnesses will lie promptlj 
notified as to those who are to be here on Monday and Tuesdnj. 

The hearing will now stand adjourned until Monday morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon at 12.40 o’clock p. ill. on tills day, Saturday, September 12, 1914, 
an adjournment w r as taken until Monday, September 14, 1914, at the hour of 
10 o’clock a. m.) 


Lea Angeles, Cal., ilonduy, September I191 (i—10 a. m. 
Present; Chairman Walsh. Commissioners Garretson, O'Connell, Commons, 
and Weinstock. Basil M. Manly. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please he in order. 

Mr. Klce._ 

TESTIMONY OF MR. IRWIN H. RICE. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Rice. Irwin H. Rice. 

Chairman Walsh. And your business? 

Mr. Rice. Printing, 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of your firm? 

Mr. Rice. George Rice & Sons. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of Hint firm? 

Mr. Rice. T am president; it is a corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. I take it it is a copartnership? 

Mr. Rice. A corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. Under the laws of California? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is the capital stock? 

Mr. Bice. Twelve thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in Los Angeles, please, Mr. Rice? 

Sir. Rice. Thirty-six years. 

Chairman Walsh. In this particular business, how long? 

Mr. Rice. Twenty-odd years. 

Chairman Walsh. Always as manager of a plant; that is. during those 20 
years? 

Mr. Rice. Most of the time manager of a plant. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you ever a craftsman yourself: did you learn the 
trade? 

Mr. Rice. Yes; I learned the trade. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Rice. I wish you would state first your reasons for 
not operating a union shop—I will put it that way—so you may describe, if 
you will, just what sort of a shop you do operate and your reasons therefor. 

Mr. Rice. I received from your commission an outline of what you want 
answered. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And I bate prepared it in a written form. 

Chairman Walsh. That is very good. 

Mr. Rice. If it is agreeable to you, I will just read it. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Just pitch your voice high, if you please. The audience 
would like to hear this. 

Mr. ill* e. All right. I have divided it up into headings. 

First, under provable facts: Under tlds heading is presented data compiled 
from recent reports given by the beads of Id of Hie open simps of tlds city and 
representing a large proportion of the Job-printing industry, or about $580,000 
invested capital, including the Times-Mirror Printing & Rinding House; the 
Kingsley, Mohr & Collins Co.; the Southern California Printing Co.; George Rice 
& Sons; Philips Printing Co.; the Commercial Printing House; the Neuner Co.; 
W. P. Jefferies Co.; Baumgardt Publishing Co.; Ralston Printing Co.; Henry 
J. Pauly; Glass Bookbinding Co.; Rtrley & Elson Printing Co. These plants 
have made official reports to me covering a total of 207 printers, exclusive of 
office help. 

Following are (lie weekly wages paid for each class; Compositors of all 
grades, from $15 to $35, Including two-thirders and distributors, averaging 
$20.00. Apprentices, from $7 to $11. average $11.40. Job pressmen, from $14 to 
$25. average .$21.60. Cylinder pressmen, from $20 to $35. average $26.10. 
job feeders, $7 to $17, average $12.05. Cylinder feeders, from $14 to $21, 
average $16.05. Linotype operators, from $28 to $32.50, average $20.60. Mono¬ 
type operators, from $25 to $30, average $27.50. Cutters, from $18 to $22.50. 
average $20. Forwarders, from $15 to $24, average $20.10. Rulers, from $17 
to $24. average $20.75. Bindery girls, from $7 to $17, average $9.30. Boys, 
from $7 to $14, average $9.30. 

Of these employees there are 14 males under 18 years of age and 9 females 
under 18 years of age. 

The working hours for males are 48 hours; for females from 44 to 48 hours. 
Half holidays the year round in 10 simps and in the summer month! in the 
other 3 shops. 

Of these 207 employees, 114 persons can not lie fairly classed ns skilled 
labor, leaving 123 possibly family heads, of whom 74, or 60 per cent, either 
own or are acquiring their own homes. 

Of the 13 shops, 8 at sonic time have been operated as union simps. 7 of 
whom report that the change to open simp was because of union rules; in 1 
case it was tlie choice of the foreman. 

Of the 8. 5 report the output increase. 1 reports no change, 2 failed to report 
this item. Three reported the quality of the product improved; 3 reported no 
change; 2 did not report. Five reported an Improved morale in their shops. 

Ten firms state they do not discriminate against union men. and all but 
four are aware they employ some union men. 

It is the custom of ail shops to pay time and a half for overtime, and in the 
few eases whore piecework is done It results in increased earnings to the 
employee. As an illustration I present the record of a linotype operator by 
one man, who had previously lost the index finger of Ills right hand, for 75 
consecutive days. Total ems set and corrected in 681 hours, 6.330,296, an 
average of 9,300 ems per hour, for which he received 13 cents per thousand 
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fins, or nil average of ,$11.11 per day of nine hours five minutes. The class of 
matter was difficult, being names and addresses, with arbitrary abbreviations 
and short takes. The hours were the choice of the operator. This record has 
been beaten considerably this year by another man in the same shop. 

The sanitary and hygienic conditions of these shops are beyond criticism. 
Even were the employers not of a character to provide the best surroundings 
from humane motives, the matter of light and air is a necessity to efficiency, 
and sanitary conditions are stringently regulated and inspected under the law. 

Ail of these shops are members of tile printers’ board of trade, which main¬ 
tains a free labor bureau for botli union and nonunion workers, and which 
extends its efforts Into the country and even into other States. 

Twelve of the 13 shops are members of the local division of the United 
'hypothetic and Franklin Clubs of America, with the work of which organiza¬ 
tion in the field of vocational education your commission is doubtless familiar. 
As contributing members and including one working national official in the 
number it is submitted that we are doing our duty in that direction. 

Without exception, the employees of every shop have the right to appeal 
their grievances mor the suiierlntendent or foreman direct to the head of the 
concern, but the knowledge that fair play will lie the inevitable end makes 
this course rarely necessary. 

Deductions and stated fads: An examination of the wage table shows that 
u large majority of the workers are receiving more than the average wage in 
each class and ihat the wages vary from 3 to I t different amounts. The latter 
is striking evidence of the varying capacity of the individuals, and as it is n 
known fact that really competent workmen are scarce in all the printing trades, 
the first-stated fact indicates the effort of the employers to secure help of 
greater earning power. In the course of a lew years a considerable number 
of workmen have been brought out from the Hast for the sole reason that 
mechanics of equal ability could not he secured here, either union or nonunion. 

That the employees of these shops are satistied with wages and conditions 
is indicated by the pence and harmony Unit exists. Since the national strike 
of IfiOO for eight hours and recognition of the union there lias been but one 
labor disturbance in tlie printing trade, when six press feeders in scattering 
shops struck for wage increases. 

The percentage of workmen owning their own homes is proof of the regu¬ 
larity of employment and that the competent mail can receive a wage com¬ 
mensurate with his ability without the assistance of the union card. I might 
add that four men in our workrooms own automobiles. 

Endeavoring to anticipate the desire of ihe commission, I will state my posi¬ 
tion as regards the open and closed shop ns follows: At tlie outset I wish to 
pav my respects to organized labor for the good that it lias done. I believe 
♦bat It has been a necessary element in tlie bettering of conditions for the work¬ 
ingman, just ns war lias certainly been a great factor in the progress of the 
world. Continuing (he parallel, I believe everybody will agree that war has 
censed to he a desirable or necessary factor in the march of civilization. Nor 
do I assort that the usefulness of the union lias passed, but more properly that 
its activities are as greatly in need of regulation as are those of big business. 
My objections to the closed shop begin witli an unalterable antipathy toward a 
condition which prevents any man from exercising his American freedom to 
work where lie will, earn as much as he can, and serve ids community, ids 
family, and his employer ns his judgment dictates. 

I am opposed to an organization which includes in its oath of fealty That 
niv fidelity to the union and m.v duty to the members thereof shall in no sense 
be interfered with by any allegiance that I inny now or hereafter owe to any 
other organization, social, political, religious, secret, or otherwise.” 

I am opposed to a condition where tlie wages of men in a trade are practi¬ 
cally leveled to the average ability. Under such conditions the more efficient 
man will either chafe under tlie yoke with ids incompetent brother or, as is the 
more general rule, never rise above the dead line ttiat. will keep him from the 
bottom "whore the “ lay offs ” commence. In m.v personal experience I have 
employed union men at even wages wltere an equitable adjustment according 
to their merits would have made at least 50 per cent difference between the 
highest and the lowest. . , 

I am opposed to an organization whose qualifications for membership are 
regulated only by ttieir desire for members at the time of the application. 
Taking the International Typographical Union for example, the chief requirement 
for membership is that the applicant shall have worked four years at the trade. 
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At 20 years of age,'after beating the five union men of our office In a typesetting 
contest, I acceded to their request to make application for membership in their 
local. They evidenced great surprise and regretfully dropped the matter when 
informed that I had only worked at the trade for six months. 

X know a young man in this city to-day who is worth and who is getling better 
pay than the average after but two years’ apprenticeship in an open shop. I 
have seen men 10, 15, 20 years at the business, with union cards and official 
positions, whom I would not. give floor space at boy’s wages. I have known of 
union men rebating part of their wages in recognition of their lesser value ns 
producers, and one of the best-known agitators of this city at one time made 
me that proposition. 

I have been obliged a number of times to discharge union men for incora- 
peleni-y. to lie met invariably with the statement that their work had always 
been satisfactory iri card siiops. 

In times of strike I have seen cards in the typographical union issued to 
barbers itf the belief that workmen were being taken from our plant. This 
extreme case is another proof that the matter of competency or a basis of 
determining the competency of a proposed member has no consideration by- 
the organization. 

The typographical union has for a generation been generally admitted as 
the brainost of all unions and the leader of the progressive mow-meats in 
organized labor. Now, my claim is that the strongest talking point of the 
union toward influencing the employer that “ all the best men are In the union ” 
is a fallacy of the rankest kind. The union Is constantly proselyting among the 
nonanion inert for members, and union men are constantly abandoning their 
unions upon discovering their greater earning power when under open-shop 
conditions, where merit is the determining factor in making the wage. 

1 am opposed to an organization which places a limit upon a man’s output, 
especially where machinery purchased expressly for greater production is in¬ 
volved. I have been obliged to discharge a union pressman for limiting a 
feeder to an output of 500 per Itour on a press which should have easily run at 
a speed of 1,000. I have seen the record of two productions of the same job 
in the same plant under union and nonunion conditions. In the first case it 
required five men in three shifts to produce the work that three men on two 
shifts required when the plant was nonunionized—a ratio of 15 to 6 in favor 
of the nonunion crew. I know that the union rules for the manning of the 
machinery was responsible for the difference and firmly believe that the union 
crew could have equaled the second performance without any undue exertion.. 
These incidents can be multiplied by scores and are cited merely to illustrate 
the point. 

As a mutter of fact. I do not believe (here is any difference in ability between 
the rank and file of union and nonunion men. Hut there is without doubt n 
difference in their respective outputs under closed and open shop conditions. 
It is a tenet of unionism to do as little as possible for tin* greatest wage they 
can exact, In the belief that they thereby create work for more men, regardless 
of the economic or commercial necessities. 

At this point I wish also to say Hint I have seen nearly ideal union shops 
where a combination of personal relations anil other circumstances resulted in a 
harmonious, efficient Organisation. On the other hand, every employer of 
union labor in the more intellectual trades lias .seen tlie bickerings and bad 
blood among the men caused by union politics, ambition, or jealously, which 
caused serious loss in production, and for which the employer had to pay. 

I am opposed to an organization that employees the strike, boycotting, and 
picketing to enforce its demand, supplemented by the “ educational crew ” 
with brass knuckles and gas pipe. 

In my own experience I have seen pickets at the entrance of our plant every 
working-day for 10 months, with ridicule, cajolery, bribery, and threats on 
tap for the independent workman according to the necessities of the case. I 
have seen large rocks thrown through a window in our plant in the endeavor 
to wreck a monotype machine. A successful throw would have easily done 
$500 damage to the delicate mechnnism. My life has been threatened directly, 
and I have twice escaped attack by crowds of strikers by the exhibition of an 
automatic. I have looked through a window and seen the business agent of 
the union place $300 In gold In front of an important man from our plant, in 
the endeavor to bribe him to leave our employ at a critical time. In a softer 
key, I have seen five men out of seven shed tears when they walked out of 
our plant b" orders of the walking delegate. Three of them lmd never worked 
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ill any other pluce. I have known of a union compositor being obliged to 
“ bent ” his way out of the city because the union would not allow him to work 
In our open shop at top wages. 

I like tlie true union man. the man who is a member from principle, and is 
sincere in his belief in the good lie can do. I am sorry for the union man who 
Is a member only because lie thinks it is necessary to obtain work. And I have 
met scores of tills kind. I have only contempt for tiie union limn who Is a 
member from purely selfish reasons; who uses ids fellow members as his 
pan ns in (lie scramble for tiie bust position; whose ambition is to be an officer 
of a union with a fat salary and expense account. 

Now. wlmt shall be done? 

To answer question No. 8, I must admit that industrial relations are in need 
of adjustment. This is undoubtedly true in a broad way, although I feel that 
Los Angeles lias made strides in Improvement as compared to other cities, 
largely through the medium of tiie open simp. 

If you will permit my humble opinion as the result of considerable study for 
(lie past three years, I would suggest that in respect to the skilled trades it 
appears to me your honorable commission is investigating tiie effect and not 
the cause. Boiled down, tiie essence of the grievances of the wage earners of 
this country is the Insufficiency of their earnings for decent living. I must 
agree in tiie abstract that it is a justifiable dissatisfaction, hut, concretely, 
with the average individual it is like the limiter who roars at tiie poor shooting 
when the fault is entirely his poor marksmanship. Tiie incompetency of the 
majority of the workers in the trades is a known condition to the employers, 
and your body would gather some illuminating material from an intimate 
Investigation of time can is and cost sheets in the various trades. Von would 
find men by the thousands being carried on pay rolls absolutely without justi¬ 
fication ns regards earning power, hut solely from the necessity of filling tin* 
ranks. Von a mild find thousands of workmen whose work is drudgery to 
them, without enthusiasm or tiie least idea of what their true economic value 
should be. 

And you would find Ihe union agitator, not satisfied with exhorting audiences 
of Ids own members, prowling among the unaffilinted. shouting “ You are not 
receiving enough money.” lias anyone ever heard him say, “You are not 
earning enough money"? This class—the walking delegale, the organizer, 
and other officers »f tiie unions whose salaries are milked from the wage 
earners, and who must keep the worker in line if the milking is to he good— 
is the greatest contributing factor in tiie excitable unrest that prevails. Those 
men usually develop into chronic officeholders in the unions and become dema¬ 
gogues of (lie most disagreeable type. Loud-mouthed and smug in tiie con¬ 
fidence of their followers, they are ever ready with ridicule and inuendo and 
exaggerated statements to stir the passive worker to a condition of hysterical 
hatred for tiie employing classes. 

So 1 would say that for immediate effect the interests of tiie wage earner 
and the industries will be best subserved by national compulsory arbitration 
and the forcing of trades-unions to incorporate, with the full responsibilities of 
stockholders in any oilier corporation. A national minimum-wage law might 
be effective if high enough, and providing Ilia Government would undertake to 
care for tiie unfortunates who could not earn tlie minimum. 

However. 1 consider I base tilings essentially remedial measures, ami would 
suggest in a constructive way that the greatest necessity of the country to-day 
is a liberal parental attitude on tlie part of the Onveriiiiieiil in regard to voca¬ 
tional education. We Americans are prone to “jolly” ourselves with fulsome 
talk about Hie ingenuity and skill of American workmen. Imt cold investigation 
will prove that they are almost as limited in numbers as railroad presidents 
compared with the total employees of the systems. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all? 

Mr. Rick. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you want to ask Mr. Rice any questions? 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell, would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I notice you don’t mention the hours of labor in 
your document that you read. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir; I gave It In detail. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the hours of labor? 

Mr. Rice. Males. 48 hours; females, from 44 to 48 hours. 
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Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Wliat lire the hours of the printer-.:;: 

Mr. Hick. Hours of wlmt? 

Commissioner O'Connell. You are speaking of the commercial shops, jot) 
shops? 

Mr. Rice. Job shops; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What are the hours of the printers? 

Mr. Kick. The hours of the printers? 

Commissioner O'Oonnktl. Yes; typesetters. 

Mr. Rice. Forty-eight hours a week. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What are they a day? 

Mr. Rice. Most of the shops work about S { a day. and let them off Saturday 
afternoon. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How are they in your simp? 

Mr. Rice. That is Ihe way we work. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is jour firm a member of the Printers' Trade 
Alliance? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Coxnelt.. Wliat is the Printers' Trade Alliance? 

Mr. Rice. It is an organization to take up labor matters when necessary. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wliat do they do when they take them up: do 
they discuss questions of wages and hours' and conditions of employment? 

A1 1 ’. Rice. Well, as it matter of fact, we never meet unless it is necessary to 
meet on some political or labor question. 

Commissioner O'Connell. When did you have your last, meeting? 

Sir. Rice. I think it was about three years ago. 

Commissioner oVonm.ii. Well, what was that meeting called foi$ 

Mr. It ice. 1 don't remember at this lime. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Haven't you discussed wages or political ques¬ 
tions within three years at all? 

Mr. Rice. We lane had some discussion of political questions. 

Commissioner O'Connei l. Hasn’t there been any strikes in ihe city since 
that time? 

Mr. Rice. There was a strike, as I mentioned, in the press feeders, l think it 
was, a year and a half ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oidn't your organization take il up id that time? 

Mr. Rice. No; we didn’t meet on that ill all. it wasn't necessary. 

Commissioner O'Connei l. Now, this employment bureau that you operate, 
how is that operated? 

Mr. Rice. That is operated through our board of trade, which is purely n 
business organization, bus nothing to do with labor matters, and it is simply 
a convenience for the members and for the workmen. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Oil, your help is employed through that olliee? 

Mr. Rue. No, no; that is simply a convenience. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don't understand—a convenience? 

Mr. Hue. Well, men that are looking for employment register themselves 
there, and frequently members will telephone there to find out whether they 
have any men ill a certain branch. 

Comudssionr O'Connei l. Is there any lurm of application that is filled out 
Ik applicants there? 

Air. Rice. None whatever. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just simply the tHeir names? 

Mr. Rick. Just, file it on u» index card. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I)o you lane applicants fill out an application iu 
your firm? 

Mr. Hum. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does any of the members? 

Mr. Run. 1 don’t know of anyone that uses application blanks. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the question asked of a man if be is union or 
nonunion when be seeks employment? 

Mr. Rue. Usually. 

Commissioner O’Connell. With wliat result, suppose lie says, “I am a mem¬ 
ber of the typographical union”? 

Mr. Run. Well, the result in our plant lias I men that we have tried on several 
occasions to hire union men, but they come back with information that the sec¬ 
retary of the union won’t let them work for us. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You would employ union men if they would work 
for you? 
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Mr. Rice. We have. We lmve one in the house now in another department. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. How many of these —j think you stated there were 
four, or such a number, that did not employ union men at all, of the job printers. 

Mr. Rick. No. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Throughout the number? 

Mr. Rice. Every one of those 33 shops employ union men at some time. 
Even the Times shop has union men in it to-day to their knowledge. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Do they know that they have union men there? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I understood Gen. Otis to say on the stand that lie 
didn't employ union men. 

Mr. Rice. I don't think they do in their newspaper. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Rut they do in the job department? 

1 Mr. Rice. They do in the job plant; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Have you any idea ns to why they differentiate be¬ 
tween the two departments? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I suppose it is just—they are two separate corporations, and 
the management is placed in the hands of a mail who allillates with our or¬ 
ganization and we are perhaps a little more liberal In that respect. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are a member of the National Typothetie, I 
understand? 

.Mr. Rice. Y'os. sir. 

, Commissioner O’Connei.i.. All these other firms are. too? 

| Mr. Rice. I think I said there were 12 out of the 13 who are members. 

| Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Twelve out of the thirteen? 

Mr. Rice. Y>s. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. That is a national organization for the purpose of 
trade purposes, is it? 

Mr. Rich. That is the business organization of the typothetie. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Rut it docs treat the question of wages and horn’s 
and union and nonunion? 

Mr. Rice. No; tlie typothetie does not. There is a separate division of the 
typothetie, which has a separate membership, which takes up those matters. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Do you belong to that separate- 

Mr. Rice. 1 do belong to that—both of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That applies to tlie open shop? 

Mr. Rice. That applies to the open shop. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Does it mean union and nonunionism? 

Mr. It ice. No; it means open shop. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. We have laid here quite a variety of opinion ns to 
just what the open shop is. What is your construction of the open shop? 

Mr. Rice. The open shop is where union and nonunion men work side by 
side. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. And (lie employer does not question either one? 

Mr. Rice. Does not question either one. 

Commissioner O'Conneil. Why do you stsl; a man if lie belongs to the union 
over there? 

Mr. Rice. To know the personnel of the shop. prim-qiaHy, We believe it is 
necessary for us to maintain 1 lie balance in favor of tne open shop. It would 
mean that if we allowed all the men to become union men we would not have 
an open shop. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Then it is your purpose to see that you have a 
larger number of nonunion men than you have union at any time in the shop? 

Mr. Rice. A sufficient number to maintain the balance. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then to that extent it is not an open shop? 

Mr. Rice. No; it is an open shop; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But when you get to a certain point of numbers 
in your employment, then you cease to employ union men? 

Mr. Rice. Y’es; very likely. That lias never occurred, so I could not say just 
what action might result. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock lias some questions to ask. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is very evident, Mr. ltiee, that there is a large 
minority who oppose the closed shop, and a large minority that oppose the non¬ 
union shop. Tills commission lias been taking testimony all over the country, 
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including San Francisco, and \vc have found that the nonunion employers gen¬ 
erally raise the Indictments tjiat you raise against unionism. We find on the 
other hand that the union workers raise very serious Indictments against the 
nonunion shop. The unionists point out that (he nonunion shop finally means— 
it may not in the beginning, but ultimately it means the lowest wage rate; it 
means no opportunity for the adjustment of grievances; it means absolutely 
no voice In the fixing of the wage, and it means being ground to the earth. 

Now, doubtless the two systems, the closed shop and the nonunion shop, have 
their advantages as well as their disadvantages. Is there not some plan 
whereby the advantages of both systems can he utilized and the disadvantage 
of both systems eliminated, so that a new combination could be effected that 
would be fairer to the employer than you think the closed shop is—fairer to 
the worker than the union thinks the open shop is? 

Mr. Hick. It has been my opinion for some time tlmt fixing the responsibility 
of tlie union would immediately result in the acceptance of the open shop— 
the true open simp. 

Commissioner AA'eixstock. Fixing the responsibility of the union. You mean 
by that for flip unions to incorporate? 

Mr. Kjce. I think they should be responsible, just as responsible as the em¬ 
ployer is responsible for his acts. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. The only reason why. I take it, you think the 
union should he incorporated, is to better insure (lie keeping of their agree¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Rue. Yes. 

Commissioner Wjuxstook. Is that-- 

Mr. Kick. Make them responsible for overt acts. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Very well. Now. how many instances have there 
been, locally, to your knowledge, where unions have broken their agreements? 

Mr. Hick. I do not know ns we had any agreements. This has been an open- 
shop town for 20 years. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Tint there arc- 

Mr. Rice. There has been- 

Commissioner AA’einstoik (continuing). Industries that operate under the 
closed-shop system, tire there not? Not an absolutely open town, as the news¬ 
papers here, except the Times, I understand, work under closed-shop agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner AA’eixstock. Now, can you cite any specific instance that has 
come within your knowledge where the unions in the city of I.os Angeles have 
broken their agreement—have been contract 'breakers? 

Mr. Rice. I am not aware of it. 1 am not in touch with any of the trades 
except our own. 

Commissioner AA'eixstock. HaA'e there been any instances that come to 
your knowledge in your own trade? 

Mr. Rice. There have been no agreements to my knowledge in my own trade—- 
the book and job end of the business. 

Commissioner AA’eixstock. There are agreements in the newspaper business? 

Sir. Rice. Undoubtedly; hut I am not familiar with them. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Have there been any instances you know of out¬ 
side of tills McNamara Instance, where violence lias been resorted to on the 
part of tlie unions? 

Sir. Rice. Very little. Minor affairs, such as I related, such as throwing 
rocks through windows, and tilings of that sort. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. There have been strikes in Los Angeles in tlie 
last 10 years? 

Sir. Rice. A T ery trifling, to a great extent, outside of the big strike of 18!M>. 

Commissioner AYeinbtock. Then if there have been no broken agreements 
that you can recall, and if Instances where violence occurred have been few 
and far betAAeen here, then the fact of tlie unions being incorporated would not 
have made very much difference in the Los Angeles condition, would they? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I think it would. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. How? How would they have alien'd the condi¬ 
tions of the past? How would they have made thorn any better than they 
were if no contracts to speak of and liltie or no violence? Those are the two 
ends, I take it, you have in mind, when you advocate the incorportaion of 
unions? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Making them responsible for agreements and 
minimizing the possibility of violence. Now, if despite no incorporation, there 
has been very few, if any, contracts broken, and very little, if any, violence, 
then the question of incorporation would have cut no figure? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I am not speaking of the situation alone as it applies to Los 
Angeles. My activities have extended beyond this city to some extent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, in the testimony tiiat has come before this 
commission witnesses have made the statement that there have been instances 
where employers, who are supposed to be responsible and reliable, have broken 
contracts. 

Mr. Rice. Very true. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. So that if there are instances where workers break 
contracts It would indicate that neither side can absolutely come into court 
with clean bands? . 

Mr. Rice. If an employer breaks a contract he is usually responsible at law 
for breaking his contract—properly drawn contract. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. Yes; but there have been very few instances 
that have come to the notice of this commission, or to my notice personally, 
where employers having broken contracts with labor have been penalized. 

Mr. Rice. Well, in the strike of lfiOG the pressmen’s union violated their con¬ 
tract with the typothetie without any compunction whatever. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. The union did? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Here in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Rice. The contract did not directly extend to flic city, hut they took 
advantage of that situation and struck with the typographical union, and did 
that in many other cities. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. Was that the case that occurred in Philadelphia? 
I think we had that case up before us in Washington, where it was claimed 
a representative of the union had agreed to certain conditions and had signed 
them up, and it was not ratified by the union, and the contract was not lived 
up to, and that was claimed to be a broken contract. 

The testimony brought before the commission showed this, that in the end 
the court sustained the union in not having been thoroughly warranted in not 
observing a contract unauthorized by Its representatives. 

Now, I think in your testimony. Mr. Rice, you, among other things, said 
that unionism had done some good work for tile worker. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wetnrtock. And that you were not opposed to unionism? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. You were opposed simply to certain phases of 
unionism? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, I suppose as long as unionism is conducted 
by human beings it will be more or less defective. Just as ttie employers’ asso¬ 
ciations, as long as they are conducted by human lieings will be more or less 
defective. Taking unionism as we find it, and with all its weaknesses and 
shortcomings, ami with all its fallings, do you think that the workers of the 
Nation to-day are better or worse off than they would have been had there 
been no unionism? 

Mr. Rice. Why, I frankly admitted that the union had done good and im¬ 
proved the condition of the worker. No question about that. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. Then ought they to be jierpefuated or wiped out? 

Mr. Rice. I don’t urge either course. I think if men wish to organize for their 
mutual benefit and protection, they have a perfect right to do so, provided they 
are kept in proper line. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. Speaking as a citizen of the Republic, having the 
welfare of the country at heart, forgetting your position of employer, pure and 
simple, and thinking of only file good to the country as a citizen, and having 
tlie common good at heart as a citizen, do you think It is to the interest of the 
Commonwealth and of the Republic that unionism shall go up or down, shaii be 
perpetuated or shall he wiped out? 

Mr. Rice. As I said before, I don’t see auy reason why either course should 
be attempted. I think that as a natural resuit it will take Its own way. 

Commissioner Weinbtock. Yes. Hut you and I and the rest of it go to form 
public opinion and have our Influence in molding public opinion, and if public 
sentiment is created against unionism it can't live; and if, oa tlie other hand a 
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sentimeiit is created in favor of unionism it will prosper and perpetuate 
itself. Now, as one having a voice in making public sentiment, would >uu say 
unionism should be wiped out? 

Mr. Hick. No, sir; I wouldn’t Or I wouldn’t say that there was a necessity 
that it should be increased. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then if this choice should 1*> left—if it should be 
made clear that the open shop, or nonunion shop, as we rail it, means death 
to unionism, and If dentil to unionism is an evil, and if the closed shop on tin- 
other hand is also looked on as an evil, which of the two would you regard as 
the lesser evil? 

Mr. Rice, I can’t conceive of such a condition. It would he pretty hard 
to decide something you can’t conceive. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you conceive of this, if every employer in 
the Nation was opposed to unionism, and if public sentiment was opposed to 
unionism, unionism could not thrive, could it? 

Mr. Rice. That is true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It could not live? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It would he wiped out? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would that or would Hint inn he an evil from 
your point of view? 

Mr. Rice. Possibly it would, but !r would lie revolutionary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If the closed shop should prevail everywhere, you 
would regard that as an evil, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Rice. I think I would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. winch of flip questions would jou regard 
as the lesser evil? 

Mr. Rice. I would regard the closed shop, universal dosed shop, ns the 
greater evil. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As the greater evil? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the wiping out of the unionist as the lessor 
evil? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You pointed out that one of the prime causes of 
industrial unrest, in your opinion. Is the incompeteney of workmen. 

Sir. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that due to their incompelency many of them 
were thrown out and became burdens sooner or later, at least not able to earn 
ns much as they ought to earn to live decently? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wlmt constructive suggestion have yon to make 
to this commission, Mr. Rice, along the line of lnooiupetency? 

Mr. Rice. They must begin with the boy, with the education of tin* hot,., 
and it lias got to he assisted by the Government sooner or later. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you advocate technical training schools? 

Mr. Rice. Exactly. Take a few lessons from Germany, and educate our 
boys, too. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would favor the adoption of the German 
system ? 

Mr. Rice. Perhaps not in its entirety, but In a genera! way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Go you regard it as applicable to the hoys of 
this country? 

Mr. Rice. Only In a general way. as I say. There are many details that the 
American people would not accept. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You also advocated as one ,if the remedies for 
strikes ami lockouts compulsory arbitration. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you also familiar with the compulsory arhitra- 
laws of Australia and New Zealand? 

Mr. Rice. Just in a casual way. I have rend them, but not made a study 
of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are you nt all familiar with the English 
system? 
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Mr. Kick. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Canada, I miglit explain, for your information, 
lines not have compulsory arbitration; compulsory investigators. That is, If 
a strike or lockout is threatened, the State intervenes and investigates and 
makes recommendations, which can be nccepted or rejected, after which there 
can be legally a strike or lockout. Now, the weakness in that compulsory ar- 
bitratlos law, defend it if you can, is that if large bodies Strike illegally, it is 
impossible to punish them. 

Mr. Rice. That is very true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Fifty thousand railroad men—you couldn't put 
them in jail. 

Mr. Rice. That is true. That is true, I believe, as to the average American, 
that the average American workman is essentially a law-abiding citizen, and 
when he sees it is going to be put on same plane—that he is going to be put on 
tiie same plane with his employer, he is a law-abiding citizen. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think be would submit? 

Mr. Rice. Yes; I think lie would submit. 

Commissioner Gakketson. There have been instances where large bodies have 
illegally struck and could not be punished; it was impracticable to punish— 
didn't have jails enough. Regarding the responsibility that would come with 
incorporation, you staled responsibility for an overt act is one. Under the 
criminal law isn't every free individual iu the union now responsible for overt 
acts? 

Mr. Rice. If it can lie proven. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Has there been where courts wore free, where the 
police were untrammeled, no private constabulary, and great number of con¬ 
viction? 

Mr. Rice. I didn’t get that. 

Commissioner Gariiktson. Where justice runs ils course, where the courts 
were not interested nor the police prejudiced, and jou, as a private appendage, 
private constabulary maintained, lias there been anything of that kind—any 
convictions? 

Mr. Rice. I can’t say that that condition 1ms existed in very many cities. 

Commissioner Gmiuetso.n. You admit, then, it has in some? 

Mr. Rice. Possibly. 

Commissioner Gakuetso.n. What lias been the record of convictions as against 
arrests ? 

Mr. Rice. I am not a statistician on these matters. 

Commissioner Gakketson. In Los Angeles. 

Mr. Rice. Well, I only recall oue arrest in connection with labor troubles in 
the printing trade. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Oh, but in general. I am not—this question of 
responsibility—don’t your testimony apply to the printing trade and labor in 
general? Your former testimony, detailed testimony, was the printing trade, 
but this was with regard to labor unionism? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakketson. It has been testified here as to the number of 
arrests and the number of convictions. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Rice. No; I wasn’t here at that. time. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Have you ever heard of an employer, who is 
responsible likewise under the criminal law, being convicted for an overt act? 

Mr. Rice. Why, certainly; if it is proved on them. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Has It been proven? 

Mr. Rice. I haven't heard of any such instances. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you ever heard of—you claim' that there 
should tie responsibility for recovery. I suppose that is civilly? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner Garketson. For breaking a contract? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Have you over beard of an employer having re¬ 
covery made against him for violating contracts? 

Mr. Rice. Oh, yes; a good many times. 

Commissioner GARRETsoxb Employees? 

Mr. Rice. I do not know. 

Commissioner Garketson. Violating his contract with Ills employer? 

Mr. Rice. Not that I know of; not in this city. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Did you ever hear of it anywhere else? 
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Mr. Rice. I am not very well rend on flint particular subject, I guess. 

Commissioner Gabketson. I wondered. Bear In mind I nm going on the basis 
that I have been one of those deadly menaces; I have kent nretty close track 
of that for 30 years, and If there has been an Instance on record tliat you know 
of. I would like to have it. 

Chairman Walsii. He says he has not kept track and does not know. 

Commissioner Gibbet,son. That is all. Just a moment. I.et me ask you 
another question: Do you think that the paid agent and the apostle of an 
employer’s association, for instance, those who give their full time to preach¬ 
ing the crusade of an employers’ association, is us deadly a menace as the paid 
emissary of labor unions? 

Mr. Rice. I should say they are on the defensive entirely. 

Commissioner Gahretson. On the defensive. There has been no aggressive 
movement within your knowledge of national associations, of employers’ asso¬ 
ciations. or of merchants and manufacturers’ associations? 

Mr. Rice. Not against the interests of the workingman. 

Commissioner Gakretson. That is nil. 

Chairman Wash. A couple of questions T have been requested to ask: Would 
you include among overt acts boycotts and sympathetic strikes? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.kii. Is your idea to make the treasury of the union responsible 
in damages for unlawful invasions of the rights of others rather than to look 
to the Individuals of the union? That is wliat put mean by it, is it? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. The responsibility of the union? 

Mr. Rice. Make I lie union responsible. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank ton. 

Sir. Dennett. 


TESTIMONY 0E MR. H. W. DENNETT. 

Chairman Walsii. Wliat Is your name? 

Mr. Dennett. II. W. Dennett. 

Chairman Walsii. And your business, Mr. Dennett? 

Mr, Dennett. Printer. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you connected with (lie organization? 

Mr. Dennett. As a member. 

Chairman Wiish. Do you hold any official connection with it? 

Sir. Dennett. Not at the present lime. 

Chairman Walsii. Please state wliat official connections yon luivo had with 
your craft's organization. 

Mr. Dennett. During the past continuous 30 years of my membership I 
believe l have held so many different honorary and other positions that 1 
would be unable to name them to tiie committee. 

Chairman Walsii. Go hack, we will say, about five years from this time, 
beginning now 1 and going backward. 

Mr. Dennett. X might say that I have JuM returned within the last two 
weeks from the international convention of printers, .which met in Providence, 
R. X. 1 represented the local typographical union as a delegate. 1 also repre¬ 
sented that union in an endeavor to bring the International Typographical 
Union convention to this city, and succeeded in bringing it here. 

About four years ago X represented Salt Lake Typographical Union before 
the governor and n commission of the reformatory against the Forestry Service 
of the Government, which had given 151 our of 113 printing contracts to the 
printing reformatory, which was situated at Ogden. It was clearly a violation 
of the convict-labor law of the State of I'tnh, amt was so conceded by the 
trustees of that institution, and the Forestry Service, under President Taft 
conceded it and backed away from the proposition. I also represented Salt 
X.ake Typographical Union in 1900 as their delegate to the international con¬ 
vention at St. Joseph. Mo. 

I represented in 1893 St. Paul Typographical- Union in the international 
convention which met at Chicago, Ill. At that convention I was elected an 
organizer for the International Typographical Union and served perhaps two 
years, or in that neighborhood. 1 represented St. Paul Typographical Union 
as an arbitrator, with Mr. Driscoll, who for many years was the arbitrator 
for the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. We arbitrated the scale 
together. I represented St. Paul Typographical Union before the legislature of 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6-44 
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the State of Minnesota, which succeeded In defeating the $10,000 omnibus ap- 
jiropriation for a printing school in the State reformatory at Red Wing. 

I have represented different typographical unions in four or five different 
State federations of labor. In California last year I represented my union 
in the State federation of labor, which met at Fresno. And the previous year 
I went as a delegate to the State federation of labor at San Diego, Cal. 

1 have had and held during my time offices on the executive committees and 
vi hatnots of the local union too numerous to mention. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe a number of questions were submitted to you, 
Mr. Dennett, for answer? 

Mr. Dennett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is correct, is It? 

Mr. Dennett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I feel Inclined to allow you to take them up seriatim and 
Just answer them in your own way as briefly and concisely as you can, having 
regard, of course, for covering the whole subject. You may proceed. 

Mr. Dennett. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the commission I have realized 
that my time would he limited, and I have prepared what 1 have to present 
to the commission in a concise form and condensed. There are some subjects 
in connection with the answers, in connection with the typographical union, 
which I can not present in- 

Chairman Walsh. We will have or have had people who can give us that 
information. 

Mr. Dennett. I want, first, Mr. Chairman, to define the position of the In¬ 
ternational Typographical Union in relation to this so-called open-shop Imsi- 
noss. It is a proposition that is very important to the International Typo¬ 
graphical Union, and 1 believe it has not been elaborated on heretofore in the 
manner in which we have taken the matter up. 

Tlie International Typographical Union is unalterably opposed to I lie so- 
called open-shop policy. Our position and reasons therefor are ably set forth 
In the following language of ex-I’resident .lames Jl. Lynch, in reporting a 
failure to roach an agreement with the United Typolhetie of America as to the 
eight-hour fight of 1905-1007: 

“If the International Typographical Union had been willing to recognize 
the so-called open shop, a working agreement, with the United Typothetre of 
America would now be in effect. Failure to perfect such a contract was due 
almost solely to the desire of the employers' committee to incorporate the so- 
called open-shop provision in the proposed agreement. 

“Our union may properly be termed the originator of the strictly union office. 
This requirement lias been a lending feature for all of 50 years. For the 
greater part of that time the union-office rule iitirneled little attention from the 
public, but recent events have given wlmt is now termed the closed shop a 
prominent place in public discussion. 

“The trade-union is a labor trust, but it is a combination for the benefit 
of the many rather than the few. Membership in our international union is 
open to every competent printer of good character. Possessing this member¬ 
ship the closed shop is no longer closed. We never have tried to create a close 
corporation. On the contrary, the effort has been to seek out all journeymen 
printers worthy of the title, and induce them to affiliate. Lack of opportunities 
to labor or their plentitude has made no difference. One Job and 50 applicants, 
all an equal chance, with the only requirement union membership, which iu 
its turn means (hat there shall be no cutting under the established wage, the 
living rate, by any applicant of flip 50. With such a fair field the closed shop 
loses many, If not all, of Hie terrors for the wage earner that its enemies seek 
to ascribe to it. 

“There remains the charge that the unions compel the employer to accept, 
with the union office, rules that are obnoxious. Perhaps tills is true, so far 
as some employers are concerned. But any rules, almost any wage, are ob¬ 
noxious to the individual whose one aim in life is profit. The workers have a 
right to prescribe the conditions under which they will sell their labor, and 
where these conditions are acceptable to IK) per cent of the employers in a 
given trade, they must have good reason for their existence. 

“ We have had a large experience with the open and closed office question, 
and it has demonstrated beyond a doubt that the strict union requirement is 
necessary if satisfactory and amicable relations are to tie maintained and the 
union live. Let our critics remember that we aim to meet conditions as they 
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t-xist, aud that our union enactments are founded on necessity and not on 
theory. 

"Considered as a body, the only free wage earners to-day are those who 
hold union membership. The rest have, as a class or individually, absolutely 
nothing to say in the disposition of the only commodity that they have for 
sale—labor, it is well enough for the antiunionist to shout freedom of con¬ 
tract, but is there any freedom of contract for tin* individual? Is it not a fact 
that it Is the purchaser who sets the price, and that this price is arbitrary, 
final, brutal In its conception, selfish in its application? Work made a prize 
for the needy, dangled before tlieir wants, in order that traffic may tie made in 
misery, and a Job knocked down to the lowest bidder. Is it not better that the 
wage earner should pool his labor and then sell it through the collective 
method, rather than that labor should be made the sport of the man who can 
buy? The cry against the closed shop is raised because it involves a feature 
of'trade-union policy difficult for the inexperienced to grasp, analyze, and 
understand. • 

“Employers believe if the open shop can be established there will he speedy 
end to trade-unionism. Once open the way for elimination of the man with 
a price on his labor, and his place will he simply taken by the man with labor 
to sell at any price. 

“The International Typograhpical Union lias gone through it all. If knows 
the value of the closed shop and it realizes the necessity for collective bar- 

^Answcring your first question, “The extent to which the employing print¬ 
ing office industry’’—question 1: The International Typographical Union 
claims that about 05 per cent of the printers on morning and evening news¬ 
papers In the large cities throughout its jurisdiction are organized. Tn the 
joh-printing branch figures are not so easily obtainable, but T should place the 
estimate at around 80 per cent. I have arrived at this result in the following 
manner: Out of a group of 1,000 miscellaneous periodicals and magazine pub¬ 
lications of general circulation I find but 80(5 nonunion ns against 1,324 printed 
under union condition#. It may he of interest to the hoard to know in this con¬ 
nection that of tiie 300 nonunion publications 37 have to do with agriculture, 
horticulture, and poultry raising, and that 53 are religious. 1 should judge 
that 00 to 05 per cent would be a fair estimate locally in the job-printing branch. 
These figures would indicate that the local conditions of the job-printing in¬ 
dustry was fairly good. Such is not the case, however. No city in America 
is so thoroughly" demoralized in tile job-printing industry as in Los Angeles, 
and tiie responsibility therefor must lie assumed by the nonunion employers, the 
United Typotlieta' of America, and the merchants and manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tion of 1 lie city. , „ 

Community interests were forgotten by these union busters when tiie 
International Typographical Union inaugurated in 100(5 a campaign for the 
eight-hour workday, notwithstanding that four years’ notice had been given 
employers to this effect. The workmen had no rights which they were hound 
to respect, and nine hours and the so-called open shop was their slogan. 

The battle lasted three years. At the end of that period there wnsn t a 
proprietor ill Los Angeles who had ttie temerity to fly a nine-hour pennant 
even at lialf-mtist. The labor union bail won, but if left tiie business in a 
most deplorable condition. I do not say that with any spirit of boasting. Far 
from it I want to cull attention also that wiien I say that the typographical 
union won the eight-hour workday, I do not mean to say that we have won 
conditions. Nonunion conditions yet maintain. Hut tiie labor union—the labor 
unionists maintains that we are a benefit, to all mankind. And we also maintain 
that where an evil inis been eradicated by us our victory is complete. The 
present-day strikers, like the Israelites of old, may never reach the Promised 
Land, but thev make it much easier of access to others. 

Nonunion conditions made it impossible for employers to maintain or estab¬ 
lish prices, and small offices and printing plants sprang up on every hand, 
until to-dav Los Angeles has as many printing plants on street corners and 
in the parks as there are peanut wagons. Indeed, it is an undisputed fact that 
I.OK Angeles alone lias more such printing plants than all the other cities in 
the United States put together. 

Wages range In the nonunion establishments anywhere from a dollar and a 
hnlf up to the union scale, but in the majority of eases from .$14 to $18 per 
week of 48 hours. The fact that large offices use commercial printing as a 
tiller between the larger classes of work done, and the inability to secure this 
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class of work on account of tlie vast number of these sidewalk printers, is the 
reason in large measure, in my opinion, why Los Angeles can boast of less 
than one-third the number of Offices equipped for general printing compared 
with many cities of the United States half its population and the reason also 
for erratic working time of employees. 

That also is the reason for a great irregularity in work for the worker. The 
three or four shops receiving special favor at the hands of the M. and M. may 
flourish, but is a continuation of tlds policy wise in the face of such deplor¬ 
able community conditions? IVe suffer to a limited extent on account of these 
conditions, but not nearly so large as the community in general and the employ¬ 
ing printer in particular. A recognition that the typographical union is hero 
to sfuy and competent to enter into contracts which are binding and absolute, 
and which are lived up to by its members, will do much to eradicate tlds con¬ 
dition. Superior workmen is also an item. In this industry the superior work¬ 
man carries a card. 

Do we increase wages? The following figures speak for themselves: I may 
say these figures are based on the earnings of the members.. The international 
union collects its dues on the percentage system. For instance, a man earning 
•$100 pays a certain per cent on that, and the man who does not earn anything 


does not have to pay. 

Earnings of members. Tlds is international In Us scope. 

Year ending May 31, 1010_ ___ _ . $45,002,0-14 

Year ending May 31, 1000_ _ _ _.. 40,203,738 

Increase for year_ _ -___ ._- ._ 5,309.200 

Year ending May 31, 1011- - —-- -- 49,770,608 

Year ending May 31, 1910— ___ - . ___ . 45,002,944 

Increase for year- —- - - 4,107,724 

Year ending May 31. 1012 .. .—- - - 55,378,002 

Year ending May 31, 1011- ----- —. — -- 40,770.008 

Increase for year.. - ----- - 3,008,234 

Year ending May 31, 1013 _ _ _ - 50,944.408 

Year ending Ma> 31, 1012 . --. _ 53,378.002 

Increase for year - — — - -- 3,505,584 

Year ending May 31, 1014 ...... _ . 01,050,332 

Year ending May 31, 1013- - —. -- - 50,014,480 

Increase for year __ - -- — — 4,105,840 


Increase .1 une 1. 1008, lo May 31, 1014, .$20,750,50 i. 

Average earnings per member per year, 1009, $807. 

Average earnings per member per year, 1010, $053. 

Average earnings per member per year, 1911, .$974. 

Average earnings per member per year, 1912, $092. 

Average earnings per member per year, 1913, $1,023. 

Average earnings per member per year, 1014, $1,042. 

Local comparison: Ten hours constituted a day's work up to 1887, and the 
union scale was $18 per week of 00 hours. In 1887 the union reduced the 
hours to 9 per day and maintained a scale of $21 per week. During the panic 
in the nineties the union granted relief to the employers and reduced the scale 
to $20 per week of 54 hours. The scale of $21 was restored on a nine-hour 
basis until 1900. when the International Typographical Union inaugurated the 
fight for a universal eight-hour day. The wage remained the same, $21 for a 
48-hour workday week until December 81, 1912. The scale at this time was 
automatically increased to $22.50 from January 1, 1913, to December 31, 1913, 
and beginning January 1, 1914, to the present the scale of $24 tins been main¬ 
tained by the organization. Tills scale expires December 31, 1914. 
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With yeur permission, I haven’t puld any attention whatever to the black¬ 
listing ami other discriminations, because It was only a minor detail, and I 
know you are aware of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Lei. me suggest you try to bear in mind to read llmi .hist 
a little slower. You are speaking loud enough, but you are rending too 
rapidly. 

Mr. Dennett. I was anxious to cover a good deal of detail in a short space 
of time. 

Chairman Walsh. I know it. We will hear you through it. 

Sir. Dennett. 1 have maintained the typographical union or trade-unions in 
general were a benefit to all of mankind regardless of whether a man was a 
member of the union or not. That one of our great endeavors in this field 
was for humanity as well us for selfish interests. Along those lines the Inter¬ 
national Typographical Union has what we term the Union Printers’ Home. 

The Printers’ Home, an institution unique in trade-union endeavor, is a 
feature of our great organization to which we are at all times proud to direct 
intention. 

Mr. I). S. Gilmore, a leading master printer of Colorado Springs, and secretary 
of the Colorado Springs branch of tlie typothetie, In speaking before the con¬ 
vention of the United Typothetse ot America and Cost Congress in session in 
1 tenter, among other tilings hud Ibis to say of the home: 

“Whatever your connection with the great printing industry may he, what¬ 
ever your Interests or prejudices with respect to ethical or sociological matters 
in the industry arc or may have been, when you see that home at Colorado 
Springs, if you are a man, you will thenceforth lie more proud Ilian ever before 
to have your name linked with those of Franklin and Greeley and George W. 
Childs and De Vinne, as a printer. Here is a printers’ establishment that is a 
model to all, though it is not equipped with tilings of steel and brass and lead. 
You will lie amazed at both its magnitude and ils mngnilicenco. The leaping 
current that provides its motive power is the red blood of common humanity, 
its only product is ‘a bounty unpurchaseable’ in the form of bodily comfort, 
renewed vigor, restored heallii, even life itself, for those who have fallen in 
tiie great struggle in which we all; whether we be called master or man, must 
always he engaged.” 

1 wish to submit a hook of \ ictus for (lie perusal of the commission, being 
content to read the short preface into the record. 

“A Guevt Ui.nkvu enck. 

“The Union Printers’ Home, located in Colorado Springs, Colorado, erected 
and maintained by (lit; International Typographical Union, is the only institu¬ 
tion of its kind in tiie world. It is inspected annually by many visitors, more 
than twenty thousand visiting the home during tiie summer months of Till8. 

“ So that the kind of heart and tiie broad of mind may have at least an idea 
of lids unique institution. I lm\e endeavored to tell ils story by written word 
and expressive picture. To those whom this publication may reach I trust it 
may be of interest and have an educational value, and that it will convey to 
them some idea of tiie potency of tills one feature of trade-union effort. 

“Every trade-union on (Ids continent is doing something for iis Individual 
member in (lie way of benefits and the development of mentality. Not all their 
efforts are expended in increasing llie wage, reducing tiie hours, making up 
the workday, or improving the conditions under which their members labor, 
although these features are preeminent and represent progress in the uplift of 
humanity and betterment of the standard of living. There are sick benefits, 
(lentil benefits, out-of-work benefits, tool insurance, education for apprentices, 
and the development of patriotism and love of country. And the International 
Typographical Union has many benefits; among them, tiie Union Printers’ 
Home.” 

(A booklet, entitled “Union Printers’ Home,” published by the International 
Typographical Union, 1914, was submitted in printed form.) 

The home for union printers is situated at Colorado Springs, Colo., contiguous 
to Pikes Peak, and in a country enjoying a reputation that is-world-wide for the 
salubrity and purity of quality of Its climate. The building was erected and 
furnished in 1892 at a cost of $70,000, every cent being paid on completion— 
almost unprecedented occurrence in the history of benevolent institutions. Not 
only was it free from debt, but a surplus of over $13,000 was In bank to tiie 
credit of the fund. With the exception of tiie unsolicited and unconditional 
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gift of $10,000 to the union from the multimillionaires, the late George W. 
Childs, of the Philadelphia Ledger, and Anthony J. Drexel, of the international 
hanking firm of Drexel, Morgan & Co., as an appreciation of the worth of our 
organization, tills building was erected by the efforts of the union printers of 
America. A hospital annex was erected at a cost of $40,000 at a later date; 
then a library addition, laundry and boiler plant, superintendent’s cottage, 
greenhouses, barns, lawns, etc., were added. In 1912 a tuberculosis pavilion, 
costing with furnishings $10,000, was added to the sanatorium. The home is 
situated on 240 acres of land, 80 acres of which were donated by the citizens 
of Colorado Springs, and this land is rapidly increasing in value. The prop¬ 
erty is now set down by conservative Colorado real estate men as being worth 
at least $1,000,000. 

The International Typographical Union has expended from May 1, 1890. to 
May 31, 1912, (he sum of $1,298,689.47 in building and maintaining this institu¬ 
tion. About 1,800 applications have been filed for entrance. 

Tins is a plain statement of fact without any attempt at elaboration. Much 
could be added and much lias been written concerning this great philanthropy, 
but I prefer that the institution and Its work tell the story. 

Without elaboration, Mr. Chairman, I want to say also that for the past seven 
years we have maintained an old-age pension fund, introducing It into our 
organization by paying more money at its inception than the Government of 
the United States paid its Civil War soldiers. I am going to present that to 
the commission in a brief form, also letting it tell its own story. 

The International Typographical Union lias had in effect for ft period of 
nearly six years an old-age pension, whereby with certain qualifications as to 
continuous membership those 00 years of age or older, or those who are totally 
incapacitated from working, may receive the sum of $5 weekly. A summary 
Of receipts and expenditures of tills fund from its Inception to May 31. 1914, 
may be of interest to the commission. 

I may say that the maintenance of tiie registry system, for clerk hire, winch 
might look like the cost of maintaining this is large, but the great cost was 
in the original introduction of the card system. You realize that in a member¬ 
ship of more than 00,000, on the introduction of this, it required a great deal of 
time and labor and considerable correspondence in order to get all of those 
sixty-odd thousand members properly registered at Indianapolis, at our head¬ 
quarters. 

A summary of the receipts and expenditures are us follows: 

IlECKII’TS, 


One-half of 1 per cent assessment, March, 1908. to May 31, 191-1 _ $1, 501, 482.01 

Interest_ --—- 

Pensions returned-- - 'ill.- > 


Total- 


1,620,975. 21 


Gxi'zmutchu.s. 


Paid to pensioners.- 

Clerical work- 

Hooks and printing- 

Maintenance registry system 
British income tax- 


$974, 094. <10 
12, 696. 50 
■2, 245. 34 
19. 280. 55 
9. 92 


_ _ 1,008, 330. 31 

Balance in fund May 31, 1914--— 612,644.90 

Shorter hours of labor: Here I want to call the commission's attention to one 
phase of the shorter workday which up to the present time lias been overlooked 
because I presume most of the workers were like I am in connection with that. 
That we are anxious to present our proposition in brief, and some of them are 
not professionals in that line, and we very frequently overlooked an item that 
may he of material benefit in the summing up of the entire case. Experience 
has taught us that shorter hours are just as essential as sanitary conditions, 
„„d that both are vital to the health and general welfare of this as well as 
future generations, and is also a most potent factor as to efficiency. Nearly 
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every local union has a committee on sanitation, and In general our employers, 
especially in the past few years, have aided materially in bettering sanitary 
conditions. Very few modern printing establishments—I mean those built in 
recent years—can be complained of for lack of sanitary features and equipment. 

Proofs of the benefits of shorter hours and sanitary workrooms are shown 
by the following figures: In this connection I want to call your attention to 
this fact, we maintain shorter hours are necessary to the health and longevity 
of our membership. This comparative table will give you that, and also show 
we have reduced—at the same time increasing the longevity of our members 
from 41 to 48.7 years since 1900, and that we have reduced the death rate per 
thousand from 33 per cent to 32.18 per cent. 

I will read the deatli rate and the membership. Added to this, for instance, 
in 1900 our membership was 32.105, while in 3914 tiie.se figures are based on an 
estimate of 58,537 paying ineml>ors of unions. This does not Include old-age 
pensioners and others who do not pay. Tills tabulation ts made on the percent¬ 
age system of paying dues and only those members who earned money during 
the last year are figured in the assessment. 

In the year 3900 the number of deaths was 419, average age at death 41.25, 
tin 1 number of members 32,105, and the deaths per thousand was 13. 

In the year 1901 the number of deaths was 400, the average age at death 
41.94, the number of members was 34,948, and the deaths per thousand was 11.6. 

In 1902 the number of deaths was 474, the average age at death was 42.94, 
the number of members was 38,304, ami the deaths per thousand was 12.35. 

In 1903 the number of deattis was 476, the* average age at death was 42.02. 
the number of members was 42,430, and the deaths per thousand was 11.21. 

Ill 1904 the number of deaths was 578. the average age at (lentil was 15.5, the 
number of members was 40.105, and the deaths per thousand was 12.52 

In 1905 the number of deaths was 567. the average age at death was 45.20, the 
number of members was 46,734, and the deaths per thousand was 12.13. 

In 1906 the number of deaths was 512, the average age at death was 44.02. the 
number of members was 44,980, and the deaths per thousand was 11.4. 

Ill 1Q07 the number of deaths was 501, tile average age at death was 4007, 
and the number uf members was 42,357, and the deaths per thousand was 13.2. 

In 1908 the number of deaths was 538, the average age at death was 45.05, the 
number of members was 43.740, and the deaths per thousand was 12.3. 

In 1909 the number of deaths was 509, tlie average age at deaili was 40.09, 
and the number of members was 44,921, and the d< alhs per thousand was 11.3. 

In 1910 the number of deaths was 574. the average ago at death was 40.07, the 
number of members was 47,848, and the deaths per thousand was 12. 

In 1011 the number of deaths was 039, the average age at death was 49.12, the 
number of members was 51,005, and the deaths per thousand was 32.5. 

In 1912 the number of deaths was 055. the average ago at death was 48.09, tie 
number of members was 53,807, and the deaths per thousand was 12.5. 

In 1913 the number of deaths was 087, the average age at deatli was 49.24, the 
number of members was 55.014. and the deaths per thousand was 12,3. 

In 1914 the number of deaths was 713, tiro average age at death was 48.7, the 
number of members was 58,537, and the deaths per thousand was 1218. 

Here are some of our other benefits: The relation of the benefits paid to tie* 
receipts for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1914. is most interesting. In this 
report it. is shown that there was expended for beneficial features the following: 
I want to call the attention of the commission to the fact Unit much has been 
paid by employers about the abolition of strikes, etc., and that that was one 
of tlie reasons why they didn't want to employ members of the union. I want 
to take that up in a very brief way by giving you the total number of strikes 
and the amount involved daring the year, but I want to call your attention at 
this lime to the iteill in connection with the other benefits we paid: 


Mortuary benefits_ _ $255, 534. 21 

Strike benefits and special assistance___ 25,064. 43 

Old-age pensions_ 264. 793. 00 

Union Printers’ Home_ 105 097.61 


Total_ 051,091.25 


Now, out of this more than $600,000 we paid $25,004.43 for strike benefits and 
special assistance. Now, that means—that special assistance means, perhaps, 
a local union might have a disaster of some kind like we have lind_ up in 
Ohio—we had a great flood up there and tlie international union put $5,000, I 
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believe, out of their funds Into that particular locality for the benefit of the 
flood sufferers. These benefits represent 69.3 per cent of the total money paid 
into the treasury. They are 77.7 per cent of the total expenditures for the 
year. The benefits above enumerated and the increases in the several funds are 
80 per cent of the total receipts. 

Now, the mortuary fund. A summary of the number of benefits and the total 
amount paid since the establishment of the burial fund Is as follows: I want 
to say at the present time we have a graduated benefit of from $75 to $400, 
but some of these figures are based on our first venture in this particular field 
of endeavor of $50. The years run consecutively from 1892 to 1914, and I will 
just read the number of persons benefited and the amount paid, to facilitate 
matters. 


Year. 

Persons i 
benefited : 

Amount. 

1892. 

228 

ii 

$11,500.00 j 

1S9.1. 

439 

21,950.00 ,j 

1894. 

507 

2’), 500.00 | 

1895. 

415 

23,090.00 

1896. 

378 

22,665. 00 | 

1897. 

395 

23,700 00 j! 

1898. . 

381 

23,040 00 j 

1899. 

430 

25,800.00 

1900. 

419 

25,140 00 j 

1901. 

406 

25,24.3.00 

1902. 

474 

30,810.00 ; 

190:3. 

476 

30,910 00 1 

1904. 

578 

38,925.00 


Year 

Persons 

benefited. 

Amount. 

1905. 

567 

$39,690.00 

1906. 

512 

35,840.00 

1907. 

561 

39,270.00 

1908. 

538 

38,6.50. 00 

1909. 

509 

38,175.00 

1910. 

574 

43,045.00 

1911. 

639 

47,920.00 

1912. 

558 

41,850.00 

1912. 

97 

32,848.85 

1913. 

687 

234,457.69 

1911. 

713 

255,534.21 

Total . 

11,504 

1,175,585.75 


Ill 1912 there were 97 beneficiaries that came in under an arrangement 
u hereby we increased our insurance, so that those 97 got a greater benefit in 
the amount of $32,848.85. 

I might add here that local unions adopt many features of a beneficial nature. 
For instance, while the associated charities were assisting Mexicans who were 
imported to this city to supplant American labor to the extent of 54 per cent of 
its receipts, some of which had perhaps been donated by our individual mem¬ 
bers, the local union assisted our out-of-work membership to the extent of 
$1,970.10 during the 90-day period of general business depression. 

Kllleieney: A lot lias been said on this rostrum regarding efiieieney, and 1 will 
proceed to say I tun at a loss to see how some people measure that particular 
feature of this question. For instance, I had thought that efiieieney meant for 
the mechanic or for the business man a greater degree of understanding in a 
particular calling. But some of the testimony hero lends me to believe, or makes 
me a little bit nervous ns to whether that, is the correct position or nol. For 
instance, the M. and M. Association—I was under the impression that that was 
a business institution and that their leader would very necessarily lie a man of 
wide experience either in the wholesale, manufacturing business, or in the retail 
business. I find out, however, where the testimony before this commission, that, 
the secretary never had anything to do, or any connection with the wholesale 
business proposition, and little if any connection with the retail business. He 
did slate, I believe, tlmt he worked behind a cigar counter at one time ill Frisco. 

Well, now, my idea—I don’t know anything about how cigar stores are con¬ 
ducted’in San Francisco, but in looking around Los Angeles for some way by 
which I could arrive at this efficiency proposition. I asked u couple of dealers. 
And I find out that the efficiency of the man behind these cigar stands lies in 
ids ability to watch the dice game lo find out whether the man doing business 
with him Is not putting in loaded dice, or “ horses,” as they call It. And I con¬ 
fess that perhaps if I went into the drug business it might be fair to assume that 
I would go and get a chimney sweep to handle that particular calling. How¬ 
ever, I am going to still cling to the plan of the labor union to establish what 
efiieieney means. 

Efficiency is the watchword of the present, and I believe the International 
Typographical Union can justly claim tlmt it is well in the forefront In this 
respect. The apprentice of to-day is the mechanic of to-morrow, and we are 
endeavoring to surround the apprentice with every safeguard and opportunity. 
Many laws and regulations, both international and local, are in effect, but I 
believe the following will suffice to show the determination of the organization 
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to produce a superior workman. We have many laws, and in connection with 
this, Mr. Chairman, I just picked out—and I don’t want to burden the record 
and don’t want to take up your time with the recital of all of them, but, for 
instance, one section of our international law says: “ Section 53. Subordinate 
unions are instructed to use all means within their power to secure the privi¬ 
lege of governing apprentices; and they are especially enjoined to enter into 
negotiations with employers to the end that a person's application for appren¬ 
ticeship, after serving six months in the composing room, shall he contingent 
upon a satisfactory report from a committee of the union relative to such per¬ 
son’s educational qualifications. It is the sense of the International Typo¬ 
graphical Union that local unions encourage all apprentices in the last year of 
their apprenticeship to complete the course in printing provided by the Inter¬ 
national Typographical Union, and that, where possible, local unions incorporate 
in their contracts with employers a section containing the requirement that 
apprentices shall take the I. T. U. course of supplemental education. 

“ Section 54. Local unions shall arrange for scales of wages for apprentices 
at the end of the second year of their apprenticeship (at which time (hey must 
be, if competent, admitted as apprentice members) and shall protect them 
against unfair discrimination and discharge, the same us if they were journey¬ 
men. 

“ Section 55. It is enjoined upon each subordinate union to make regulations 
limiting the number of apprentices to be employed in any office to one for such 
number of journeymen ns to the union may seem just; and all local unions must 
pass laws defining the grade and classes of work apprentices must be taught 
from year to year, so thill they may have an opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the printing trade.” 

It will be noticed that local unions are required to pass laws defining the 
grade or class of work apprentices are to be taught from year to year. This 
is to avoid specializing, to which we are at all times opposed, assorting as a 
doctrine that the half-educated artisan is the more readily made the victim of 
low wages and intolerable conditions. 

In addition to this and that the printers of the country, regardless of whether 
they be union or nonunion, denied that right ulien apprentices might have 
the opportunity to perfect themselves in the compositor's art, the International 
Typographical Union created a commission on technical education, with head¬ 
quarters at the Inland Printer in Chicago. 

The members of the commission are A. H. McQuilkin, editor of the Inland 
Printer, chairman; William B. Prescott, former president of the Interna(ional 
Typographical Union, secretary; Robert K. Darnaby, manager of the Hollen¬ 
beck Press, Indianapolis, Ind.; and James M. Duncan, ex-ottieio, president of the 
International Typographical Union. 

The course consists of 38 lessons and is conducted by correspondence. On 
May 1, 1914, there were 5,lti5 printers enrolled. The International Typo¬ 
graphical Union expends many thousands of dollars annually in maintaining 
this technical school. 

We also publish at Indianapolis, Ind., a monthly, known ns the Typographi¬ 
cal Journal, devoted to technical, social, and business features in connection 
with the printing industry. It is provided that each member receive a copy, and 
the monthly circulation is some G5,000 copies. Our membership extends through¬ 
out the United States, Canada. Cuba, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine 
Islands, nnd Porto Rico, grouped in 720 local unions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the strike question, the great bugaboo of those fellows 
who talk about running an open shop—in reality running a closed shop. Let 
us see what the typographical union did in disturbing business with strikes in 
the last year. 

Difficulties to the number of 31 resulted in strikes during the year 1914 in¬ 
volving a total of 107 members. Of these disputes 3 were won, 1 settled by 
arbitration, 2 were lost, and 5 were pending on May 33, 1914. Thirty-two 
of the members participating in the strikes returned to work when settlements 
were made, 34 were displaced in those lost, and 41 were in the strikes pending 
at the close of the year. Every effort was made in eacli instance to avoid an 
open rupture with the employer, and a strike was ordered as a last resort. 
These offices without exception were those of employers who refused to con¬ 
sider arbitration agreements with the organization. 

Now, we come down to arbitration. What does the union do in that con¬ 
nection? I want to say, hut I do.not care to duplicate, because Brother Scott, 
in replying to Gen. Otis, outlined the arbitration agreement which we have with 
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the American Publishers’ Association, and the newspaiier—which is in reality 
the newspaper publications. But I want to say briefly this is our position 
relative to arbitration: A list of the International Typographical Union benefi¬ 
cial features would not be complete if it did not include reference to our arbi¬ 
tration policy aud its success. Three agreements, covering more than 12 years, 
have been effective, anil during this period we have made continual advancement 
as to hours, wages, aud conditions. 

In 95 per cent of the cases coining before the arbitration boards our members 
have secured betterments, while the arbitration agreement has been with the 
American Newspaper Publishers' Association; this policy has permeated all 
of our dealings with employers, and since tire eight-hour strike we have not 
had serious difficulty in the newspaper or book and job field. 

Au era of industrial peace almost, if not entirely, unprecedented in indus¬ 
trial annals has been ours under tire arbitration agreement. This agreement 
was last renewed to lie effective for live years from May 1, 1912, and we 
anticipate an additional period of pleasant and prolitable relations with the 
members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and resultant 
good effect in our relations with our other employers. 

1 want to call your .attention to one assertion here, Mr. Chairman, and 
that is this, and I believe it will aid materially in discussing this arbitra¬ 
tion proposition. Before we entered into tile national arbitration agreement 
with the American Publishers’ Association it was common practice for our 
unions when there were disputes to get a preacher and a lawyer as arbi¬ 
trators, aud if they did nut, in case they did not agree, to select a third party. 

Well, iu that case we found that about 75 or 80 per cent of our grievances 
were lost to us because the arbitrators did not understand the question at all. 
Now, our agreement with the American Publishers’ Association provides ex¬ 
perts—that experts get together. For instance, the International Typographical 
Union has three experts in printing, while the American Publishers' Association 
bine three of their men. And they get together. 

Now, let's see wlutt, according to my assertion, which is of record in the in¬ 
ternational office—let us see how we get the worst of it in that respect. In 95 
tier cent of the cases coming before the arbitration boards, our members have 
secured betterments. Consequently I deem it essential to the success of arbi¬ 
tration, especially where it is introduced into other unions Unit have hud no ex¬ 
perience, (o say that it is by far our experience—it is far better to take ex[ieri- 
euceil men and let them arbitrate the matter than it is to bring in outside men. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that that covers all of the features iu this controversy. 
But I want to just say that I have a couple of notes on the gentleman that 
preceded me, who made a couple of statements, and i would like to say just a 
little bit regarding that. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Proceed. 

Mr. Dennett. Now, for instance, the gentleman said that lie was a member 
of tile Employing Printers’ Trades Alliance, and that they iiad not laid a meet¬ 
ing for three years. 1 want to say - before I read tills, I want to submit that 
our features are in line with ttie advancement of humanity and sociology. As 
against that I haven’t heard a proprietor say here on this stand that they have 
ever done anything especial toward benefiting the worker. Some of them have 
agreed that the employers' liability act was a peach, because they were com¬ 
pelled to look after and care for those that were maimed in their machinery. 
But outside of that they haven’t voluntarily said that they ever done anything 
voluntarily. Perhaps one or two of them have taken the initiative in the matter, 
and some good can come to those who are without organization. 

But this gentleman says that tiiis Employing Printers’ Trades Alliance lias 
not had a meeting for three years. I have here, and I am going to submit for 
the benefit of the commission, the following treading]: 

“August 19, 1914. 

“The undersigned employing printers of Los Angeles call your attention to 
the fact that the campaign literature and printing matter distributed by you 
us a candidate for public office carries the union label, indicating that you be¬ 
lieve in the principles of the* closed shop, which if in full effect would deprive 
the independent American workingman of the right to earn an honest living. 

“ We desire to tiring this fact to your notice, in order that you may know 
that such principles are not in accord with those of most right-thinking Ameri¬ 
can citizens. 
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“ We feel flint if the idea of the closed shop is in accord with your political 
ideas, you are not a safe candidate for a public position." 

Now, Mr. President, this is in full contrast, in my estimation, to those men 
that come up here and tell you that they are afraid of the boycott, and that the 
boycott is tlie great Instrument of organized labor. And we have hud an inti¬ 
mation that there was something in the merchants and manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tion in the nature of a peaceful boycott. And I want to submit that if you as 
individuals were a candidate before the people here for their suffrage, that if 
flits is not a threat or a boycott—" you are not a safe candidate for a public po¬ 
sition ”—and this Is signed, it is printed here, that the printing industry lias 
signed tills up. 

Now, there is no secretary having his signature to this document, hut it says 
it is issued at the “ Office of the secretary, 303 Hast Fourth Street, Los 
Angelos.” 

303 East Fourth Street in the city of Los Angeles is George llice & Sons (Inc.) 
printing establishment. 

I will submit that [handing document to the chairman], 

(The paper so presented was submitted In printed form.) 

There is just one other point I want to make, and that is that the gentleman 
preceding me spoke about the pressmen’s union affiliating with the typograph¬ 
ical union in the eight-hour fight. 

Mr. Chairman, such is not the case. And I want to say this to you in fair¬ 
ness: In 1002 the International Typographical Union notified its employers 
that ill 1006 they were going to inaugurate the general eight-hour workday. 
In other words, we gave the employing printers of tiiis country four years’ 
notice that we were going to inaugurate a shorter workday, in order Hint they 
might make contracts, and in order that there could be no controversy from 
that score, and in order to be fair. 

Now. what was the result? It caused—instead of meeting with us In any 
spirit at all, conciliatory or otherwise, it cost the typographical union some 
$7.0011,000 and about throe years’ lighting to get the eight-hour proposition. I 
mil not saying wlmt it cost the employers, but I know of one or I wo firms, es¬ 
pecially the Butterick Pattern Co. of New York City, that went bankrupt in 
trying to introduce—or to maintain the nine-hour proposition. And after that 
three years' light when I he local union—or the International union had won its 
Jinttle. the United Typothota 1 of America discovered that the leakage in the 
composing room was not over the workday at all, or the printers. And since 
that time they have established, or are trying to establish, the cost congress and 
cost systems. They are trying to arrive at what is the matter with the front 
office, instead of monkeying so much with Hie printers. 

Now, among other tilings, lie said that the printing pressmen’s union was in 
cahoots and sympathized with the International Typographical Union. That 
statement is nil error from the fact that immediately preceding our convention 
at Toronto in 1905—and at that lime some of the various unions were engaged 
in the shorter workday battle, I believe—the employing printers thought that 
we wore so easy tiiat they started the tight probably a little ahead of time. 
They didn’t watt for 1906 to come. So they locked out some of our members. 
And we met in August, 1905, and naturally tiie nine-hour light was very promt* 
nont before that convention. Following that convention the International 
I’rinting Pressmen’s Union met at Niagara Falls. Mr. Higgins was president of 
it at that time. And at that convention, in order to defeat the shorter workday 
on the part of the printers, the International I’rinting Pressmen’s Union signed 
a nine-hour agreement with the United Typothelie of America. And Hint, so fai¬ 
ns Los Angeles was concerned, the printing pressmen—this I may say, that this 
agreement did not extend to Los Angeles, because the printing pressmen's union 
did not have any agreement whatever in the city of Los Angeles in 1906, and 
consequently it did not apply. 

But I don’t want the commission nor anybody within my hearing to tie de¬ 
ceived in saying that there was any such thing as a sympathetic strike with the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union, for they made an agreement for a 
nine-hour day in order to defeat the eight-hour proposition of the primers. 

1 believe, Mr. Chairman, that covers, in the main, all that I care to say, unless 
you desire to ask some questions. 

Chairman Wai.sk. I'desire to ask you a few. How many strikes during the 
last year which you have mentioned involved wages and hours, or both, if you 
know? 
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Mr. Dennett. That I could not say, Mr. Chairman, because I took uiy Infor¬ 
mation directly from the offices' reports, and it has so far escaped from my recol¬ 
lection that I would be unable to say, but the Information can be easily 
obtained. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you don’t know; that follows thnt you don’t know 
bow many were over the demand for a closed-shop agreement? 

Mr. Dennett. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. In speaking of arbitration, following what you said about 
arbitration, would you be willing to arbitrate the question of the closed shop; 
that Is, whether you would have the dosed shop or not? 

Mr. Dennett. I would not. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Dennett. 

Commissioner Weinstock. One moment. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, excuse me. Commissioner Weinstock has some ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gather from your statement, Mr. Dennett, that 
your attitude is that both the employer and the worker is benefited by unionism 
and by the closed shop in the typographical union? 

Mr. Dennett. Positively. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That it is an actual advantage. 

Mr. Dennett. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not a technical advantage. Have you read the 
supplemental statement prepared by Gen. Otis for this commission and pub¬ 
lished in yesterday’s Times? 

Mr. Dennett. I have not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, briefly, It is this; I have summarized it here. 

His statement is that it costs the Times $1.25 a column; that it costs a union 
newspaper office $1.00 a column; that is. It costs the union newspaper office 28 
per cent more than it costs the Times; that the earnings, the average earnings 
in the union office per man was $34.75 l'or composing; in the Times office $30.80 
a week. Therefore, that tile men in ids service earn (i per cent more than do the 
men in the union simp, and the cost to the paper is 28 per cent less. 

Now, what inducement, then, could you offer a paper such us the Times to 
unionize its shop, and point out' where it would be mutually advantageous to 
the employer and to the worker? 

Mr. Dennett. Well, Mr. Weinstock, I don’t know that it would be possible to 
point out to a man the desirability of accepting union conditions, when 1# 
profits, as lie says, by taking advantage of conditions which the unions have 
made in order to benefit himself. In other words, I maintain tliis. that while 
Air. Otis may claim and may prove that he pays a.s much money for his product, 
and is free from the union, I yet maintain that lie pays those wages not to the 
union members, but by tile force of the union being in this community; that the 
trade-union in all cases establishes the wages, and that Mr. Otis nor none of 
these nonunion employers would pay half the salaries they are paying now if 
you would take and wipe the typographical union off the map. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Granting that to be so, Mr. Dennett, would not the 
fact still remain Unit if the Times was to become unionized and adopt tlie union 
scale and union conditions mid union working hours (but it would cost the 
paper 28 per cent more than it does, and the men would tie earning 0 per cent 
less? 

Mr. Dennett. I believe in certain instances it would cost him considerably 
more for this reason: Mr. Otis said Unit (hey have a system there tlmt if a 
man is on the waiting list, we will say, and lie is hired and there is an hour’s 
work there, at the end of the hour the foreman sends him home, and he is 
paid for an hour or two hours or three hours, as the ease may be; while in 
the union shop if a man pulls off his coat and goes to work he is supposed to 
get n day’s work and a day’s pay for it. And it is quite natural to say, but it 
is not fair, even, to arrive at a case that is considering humanity, considering 
progress, considering wages—you would not consider this a fair proposition 
In arriving at a scale proposition. 

For instance, I am an employer, and I have 500 men. I employ 500 men at 
certain seasons of the year. I have got 500 men standing there, and there is 500 
hours’ work. I say to the men, “ Pull off your coats and get to work.” And yon 
work for an hour, and the time is up, and they have got maybe three or four 
men to work the eight hours. Now, is thnt a fnir proposition? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, as I understand it— 
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Mr. Dennett. I nm talking of Mr. Otis's viewpoint. Is that a fair basis on 
which to figure the average wage or the average conditions in a community 
or in an office? 

Commissioner Weixstock. Well, now. let us see If we understand that, Mr. 
Dennett. You point out that under the Times system the worker is placed 
at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Dennett. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That if he works only an hour, he is paid for only 
an hour, \vhereas in the union shop if he worked for an hour he would be paid 
for a day or a half day? 

Mr. Dennett. No, no; I don’t maintain that. T do maintain this, that under 
union conditions in the shop it is up to the employer to furnish a day’s work 
for the men. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Would they hire the man? 

Mr. Dennett. They don’t hire him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They don't hire him? 

Mr. Dennett. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you have a system In operation that Is of dis¬ 
advantage to the worker, the fact still remains that the average earnings are 
greater than those which prevail in the union sliop. 

Mr. Dennett. Well, Mr. Weinstock, it has been my good fortune during 
my .’l.") years’ experience as a printer—I have bad charge of two dliferent com¬ 
posing rooms. For instance, I was mechanical superintendent of the Indian¬ 
apolis Sentinel, and we had some hundred or more expert workmen at that 
time. And so far as this basis of figures is concerned, it was well said yester¬ 
day that figures will lie and liars will figure. 

Now, for instance, I can take any pay roll based on a piece system, and T 
can bring you any results that you want. It is an impossibility from my abso¬ 
lute experience, and I have worked on piece, and I have worked on time, and 
I have hired men and I have run pay rolls that run into the thousands of dol¬ 
lars in a year, and I could give you any kind of a figure you want. I can 
furnish the front office any kind of figures they want, on any basis they want 
on a piece system. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say. Mr. Dennett, that you have not read the 
supplemental report? 

Mr. Dennett. I have not. I don’t take the Times. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, for the information of this commission 
will you get Unit copy and analyze it. and. if you hud an> errors in it or figures 
that in your judgment are not correct, send this commission a written report 
pointing out the inaccuracies or incorrectness of the statement as published 
in the Times? 

Mr. Dennett. Well, Mr. Weinstock. I shall lie delighted to give the com¬ 
mission any information that i have, and any experience that I can to help the 
commission in any way; be glad to do it. 

Chairman Wat.kh. I wish you would. 

Mr. Dennett. I will be glad to assist yon in that manner. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give us an explanation now such as yon 
have made briefly to Mr. Weinstock, tlmt is as to the efforts of the unions to 
that extent, and especially on the so-called seasonal employment question; 
that is. if a mnn starts do they conlimie him throughout the day. which might 
answer certain figures presented in a certain way? Now, this statement, I 
haven’t seen it. It is addressed to me. hut I haven’t seen it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Published in yesterday's paper. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn’t read it In the Times, but Mr. Weinstock tells me 
it was a very comprehensive statement from Gen. Otis. And I think tlmt for 
our enlightenment it should lie analyzed. For instance, I didn’t have In ratnd 
that point you have spoken of, that is all. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. Let me just add one tiling to that: Determine, tf 
you can, Mr. Dennett, whether in making up the averages, it was made wholly 
from full week’s work, or whether this class of men that is worked an hour and 
paid for an hour or a half a day, enters into that making up of the average? 

Mr. Dennett. Yes, sir; I think that is very material. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And the number of men who are working on piece¬ 
work as against the number of men who are not working on piecework, the 
percentage of men. 
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Mr. Dennett. I haven't any means, nml I don’t believe Mr. Otis Mould give 
me any information that was not contained in a public document. Is that 
included in this document? 

Commissioner Weinstock. I don't know. I didn’t read it analytically. I 
just took off the summary of the results. 

Mr. Dennet. If it is In that document or obtainable, I will be glad to do so. 

But I want to say this, as far as the typographical union is concerned, in Los 
Angeles we work on the time basis exclusively; we haven’t any piece system 
here in the city. The fact of the matter is I think there is hut a handful of 
cities throughout the Uuited State's under the jurisdiction of the typographical 
union that we have the piece system in. 

And then here Is another feature in connection with that, as I tell you, and it 
is the absolute truth, that every piece town in the country, every office, has a 
little different system of working their piecework and arriving at how much a 
man sets. 

Now, let me give you tin illustration : In Salt Lake City, for instance, we have 
the piece scale. Well, it provides that a man gets his leads and his heads, sub¬ 
headings, so many leads—all the leaded matter—and that is passed in his meas¬ 
urement of Ids type. While he may have, say, 65.000 ems to ids credit on a 
night's work, perhaps in cold type he will have set, according to what we teun 
solid measurement, but 40,000. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. I just want to ask you tins one question before 
it gets away. 

Mr. Dennett. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneu. I asked Mr. Iliee and lie said Mr. Otis employed 
union men in his job office, and did not in his newspaper department. Do they 
employ union men in the job department? 

Mr. Dennett. Not to my knowledge; not printers. They limy have a press¬ 
man or something of that kind, hut so far as T know they haven't any union 
printers. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Dennett. 

Call Mr. Baker, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED L. BAKER—Recalled. 

Chairman Wat.rh. Mr. Baker, the commission requested some additional 
information from you, and I understand you are good enough to give it in person. 

Mr. Baked. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So you may proceed. 

Mr. Baker. You asked for our pay roll of 188(5. I find we have not our time 
books, and I can only state from memory as I did the day before. 

Chairman VVai.su. 1 will ask you again to pitch your voice as high as pos¬ 
sible, please. 

Mr. Baker. In 1880 we were paying our mechanics $3.50 a day for 10 hours. 
I think the foreman got 50 cents a day extra. Arid we were paying some of our 
laborers as low as 18 cents, and 221, and 25. Just before tire strike we were 
paying, as I said, three and a half for 10 hours. We started our shop then, and 
ran 9 hours and paid at the same rate per hour that they were getting at 10. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? I didn't catch that. 

Mr. Baked. We were paying the same rate prior—that is, for 10 hours 
we were paying 35 cents per hour after the strike, on the basis that Hie men 
told us that they would do as much work in 9 hours as they did in 10. Some 
of the union men went back to work, and we filled our shop up completely 
with other men, and we gradually raised wages until they were receiving the 
same as they did before the strike, on Hie basis that they did make good on 
the quantity of work Unit they were turning out. This relates particularly to 
the foundry. 

You asked me also to figure how many men owned their own homes. To-day 
work is very quiet, and we have fewer on the pay roil than any time before, 
covering a period of the last 15 years, I should judge. We have 190, and a 
portion of those are out of the city, so I was unable to obtain the exact num¬ 
ber. But I find in our shop to-day. of those that are in Los Angeles, we have 
34 who oM'n their own homes outright; 2(5 are paying for their homes on the 
installment plan; 1 owning a lot contemplates building; 9 buying lots on the 
installment plan, preparing to build inter. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say you have 190 employees? 

Mr. Baked. One hundred and ninety to-day. 
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Commissioner Wkinstock. One hundred and ninety? 

Mr. Baker. One hundred and ninety; yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And that is the lowest that you have had in 17 
years? 

Mr. Baker. I think 17 years; yes, sir. During the strike of 1S80 we lmd 185 
men. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. May we ask about what number of men did you 
employ in the corresponding period last year? 

Mr. Baker. That will show by the pay roll. I will get to that in just a 
moment. It was stated by some of the witnesses here that they went to the 
Alexandria Hotel with a view of showing the Alexandria people that they 
could save them money in erecting the steel on that building. We would not 
be able to erect it on time. I simply want to submit these figures and net usd 
facts on that particular job, because it was brought up, if I may be permitted 
to do so. 

Chairman W.u.sh. Just go ahead. 

Mr. Baker. Our contract provided that we should start work on or before 
July 1, 1910, and finish November 1. We started July 0 in place of the Isi. We 
were tied up almost to a standstill two weeks of this time by the strike, and 
finished Oetober 31. We had the contract done November 1. We had an acci¬ 
dent on that building. One of the men dropped a cable and it tipped a stiff 
leg over and killed one of the workmen. 

Now, this contract amounted to $185,214.23. It was done on a ton basis of 
.$00.20 per ton. It was stated that we were agents for the American Bridge Co. 
That is not true. We purchase of them when they can fabricate the material 
for us cheaper than we can do it In our own simp, or purchase elsewhere when 
we ar(> too busy in our own shop. We paid them for that material $00.50 
f. o. b. cars Los Angeles. So you can see that gives a little over $9 a ton 
for tile erection and for our profit. 

I might submit here a detailed list kept of our cost sheet from our cost 
depart incut that goes to our auditor, whereby their gross profit—lie will deduct 
administrative expenses, expense and other items. At the bottom here you 
will notice at that time we carried our own insurance, and on that no allowed 
$071, the percentage of it figured out necessary. Tlmt jot) gave a gross profit 
of $2,752.10, or $1.04 per ton. Out of this $2,752 we had to deduet our ad¬ 
ministrative expenses and our accidents which we paid, as from this sheet 
here I have submitted, $5,810.85. That does not show a very profitable Job. 
And we erected that job as cheap as it could be erected by anybody, of that 
character of a job. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You will submit those figures? 

Mr. Biker. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You submit those figures in answer to what state¬ 
ment that was made here? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. Those figures were exact copies of the figures. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What was the statement? 

Chairman Wai.sii. The statement was made that union officials went to the 
Alexandria people and showed how under union conditions they could put in 
the steel work for a good deal less than what it was being done here, (lie in¬ 
ference being that the organization was insisting tlie Alexandria people not 
to have it done by that means. Now, ns I understand it. Mr. Baker is answer¬ 
ing showing the figures. Is that correct? 

Sir. Baker. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That figure was $185,214.23? 

Mr. Baker. We bid upon the ton basis. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. Aggreguting one hundred and eighty-five thousand and odd, one 
hundred and eighty-odd; cost, $182,102.07. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And the statement was made here, you say, by 
the union representative, that they could put that work in- 

Mr. Baker. After we lind the contract signed, the steel on the road, the union 
representative, I believe it was Mr. Jolimmsen, went to the offices of the Alexan¬ 
dria Hotel Co.; the Billickc-llowan Fireproof Building Co. was putting up (lie 
building. Tlie witness staled here on tiie stand that lie showed them where 
they could save $125,000 if they would let them furnish the labor. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Due hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
out of one hundred ami eighty-five thousand dollars? 
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Mr. Raker. No: of the entire oontrnet on the building. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Oh. yes. 

Mr. Baker. As I remember, Mr.—the representative, the secretary, I think, 
Mr. Qoodwin, stated that they thought they could save $20,000 on the steel. 
The total labor hero on the steel is a good deal less than that, and I do not 
know how they can save it out of that. Take $10 a ton, for instance; on the 
2,677 tons, $20,000, if they took all the profit and the erection. I submit the 
pay roll here just before the strike of 1910. I just took one week and copied It. 
1 have omitted the men’s names, nlthougli each line represents the name and the 
hours he worked (hat week and the pay he got. We had 363 men and the pay 
roll $5,077.75. Taking the average wage earnings for the men per week, 
$15.65; the shopmen, $14; and the office, $27.30. And we have a list here show¬ 
ing the number of men at each, per hour and by the week, the different rates 
(hat they get, so that a comparison can be made. The drafting room, clerical, 
and the men in the office by the month, the different wages paid; and the 
overtime; at what rate allowed, and so forth. The next pay roll is three 
months after the strike. Up to the strike, you see, we had 303; then it dropped 
down to 317, 290, and on down to the low, June 25, of 204 men. I stated here 
that our men went down to 100; it was 204. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Two hundred and four last year? 

Mr, Baker. Two hundred and four. I said in my statement I thought all 
there were were about 100; hut the actual figures show there were 204. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ts that a year ago? 

Mr. Baker. That is during the strike of 1910. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Oh, 1910. 

Mr. Baker. July 3 we had 244; July 10, 209; July 17. 202; July 24. 287; 
July 31, 294; and so on until. September 25. we ran down to the usual num¬ 
ber, 352. The average for the week was 1,681, 1,4,81. and 29 for the office. Tilts 
pay roll is picked out by n week during tlie progress of the Alexandria erection 
of that building, so that the wages we paid there and all might be—that week 
we had 383 men; average wage per man per week in the shop and all during 
the entire pay roll was $20.23, 315 men in flic shop, $1,825 pay, office $29.92. It 
shows here the number of men at different rate's. This pay roll ending week 
September 0, 1914, shows average wage of $20,01 per week and $32,23 for the 
office, I think that covers that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you give the number of employees a year 
ago, Mr. Baker, if you have it? 

Mr. Baker, Lot me see. This week ending 1911. week ending August 19, 
1914. we have 383 men. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Throe hund”ert and olghty-three ns against one 
hundred and ninety now? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Reduction of one-half? 

Mr. Baker. Just about. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To what is that attributed? 

Mr. Baker. No work ahead. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A general depression? 

Mr. Baker. No building going on in our line, to speak of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has nothing to do with labor conditions? 

Mr. Baker. Oh, no; It is a matter of lack of work. 

Chairman Wai.sh. At Hits point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p, in. on this Monday, September 14, 1914, an 
adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. ro.) 

.VETER 1!K< KSS- -g C. VI. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present ns before. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will come to order. 

Is Mr. Francis present? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. H. FRANCIS. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Francis, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Francis. J. H. Francis. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your position? 

Mr. Francis. Superintendent of schools. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been superintendent? 
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Mr. Francis. Four years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been connected with the 
schools? 

Mr. Francis. Since 1890—18 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have been furnished with a memorandum of 
the topics you were to be questioned on? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they in such shape you could take them up in 
your own way? 

Mr. Francis. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you do so, then? 

Mr. Francis. The first one is, “State briefly the extent and character of the 
educational facilities of the Los Angeles public schools, particularly as regards 
the districts in which the workers live.” The Los Angeles schools cover about 
14 years of work, not including the kindergarten. With the kindergarten it 
makes it 15 or 151. With the exception of one smaller town, Los Angeles has 
the only kindergartens in the State which are supported entirely by city funds, 
receiving no aid from the State. 

The next division is the elementary school, covering six years of work. Some 
of the elementary schools cover eight, years of work and are then classed a* 
intermediate schools. The intermediate schools arc largely a Los Angeles insti¬ 
tution at the present time. Other cities have similar schools, hut they are not 
so fully developed. 

The next division is the high school, running through the regular high-school 
course up to and including the twelfth year. Two additional years are given in 
several of our high schools, and these schools are known us Junior colleges. 

In the elemental schools, in addition to the regularly established work, the 
academic, such as reading, writing, and ciphering, our city has very largely 
developed music and art, all branches of handwork, school gardens, and school 
playgrounds. 

The general scheme of the regular school organization,.including the larger 
number of pupils, is supplemented by the special school. These lire for the hoys 
who have fallen out of step in the regular organization, or who are not exactly 
in harmony with the established order of school work, the boys who prefer to go t» 
the circus, swimming, or to do other tilings rather than go to school. It has been 
deemed wise to gather these hoys up and put them in the special schools. There 
are seven or more of these schools in Los Angeles. Each of those schools is under 
the charge of a young man who lias not forgotten that lie, too, was once a “bad 
boy ” at school. These pupils are treated a little differently from file pupils en¬ 
rolled in a regular school, and so really seem to like to go to school. 

Then there is the ungraded room. This is for the child irregular in school 
work, who may lie ahead of the class in some studies and behind in others. At 
the present time we have 80 of these ungraded rooms in (lie city and the number 
increases each year. In these rooms tin* pupil is allowed to progress as rapidly 
as lie may in any subject, and he is helped and encouraged to bring up those 
studies in which he is behind. These ungraded rooms tire approaching the real 
school, according to my theory of education, more nearly than the regular 
schools. 

Los Angeles lias a school for mental defectives and one for the deaf. 

We also have night elementary and high schools. Night schools in tills city 
have developed very rapidly within the last few years. 

The elementary night schools have a wide range of subjects for the student to 
choose from. The courses for girls Include cooking, sewing, millinery, music, 
and, in addition, the regular academic subjects, such as reading, writing, cipher¬ 
ing, and spelling. 

For the foreigner they include language work, studies in citizenship, commer¬ 
cial work, public speaking, etc. 

In connection with these night schools, within the last few years, we have 
development what is known as the “ social center ” or the “ civic center.” 

Section 1, Article VIII, of the school law of California states the people of 
n school district may meet in the school buildings “ and discuss, as they may 
desire, any and all subjects and questions which in their Judgment may apper¬ 
tain to the educational, political, artistic, and moral interests of the citizens of 
the respective communities,” provided they shall in no way interfere with the 
business of the schools. 

In all the civic centers these schools have done good work; some more striking 
than others. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 0-45 
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In connection with many of the elementary schools, school gardens have 
been developed. 

Last year something like 40,000 hoys and girls came wider the Influence of 
school gardens in our city, and something like 12,000 home gardens was the 
outgrowth of tlie school gardens. 

Los Angeles lias what is known as the extension school. There were some 
60 of these last year, I think. Those are schools open before and after the regu¬ 
lar sessions, in cooking and sewiug, where boys and girls may spend their 
leisure time; these schools are open on Saturday forenoon as well. Then, we 
have the vacation school, which is of recent development. During six weeks 
of the summer, about 15 of these vacation schools were open. 

They seem to have demonstrated tlie fact that if we could offer vacation 
schools in all cities they would lie taken advantage of by 75 per cent of tlie 
boys and girls, children who remain in the city during these weeks in the 
summer and have no other employment. To my mind those schools are good, 
and the longer school year does not overwork those in attendance. 

There Is nn elementary school which has been developed here that is some¬ 
what peculiar to Los Angeles. AA'e call it the neighborhood school. I don't 
know that this is tlie best name that could lie applied to it, but that is what 
we have ealiod it. This school is organized to meet tlie needs of tlie neighbor¬ 
hood and to fit into the needs of (he neighborhood. A brief description of a 
neighborhood school may illustrate my meaning. Let ns take a school In a 
section of tlie city largely populated by foreigners—in the so-called poorer 
section of tlie city. By the “poorer” section we mean, of course, financially 
poorer. Here we find a day nursery where the older sister or brother may 
bring the bah.v and put him in charge of a nurse employed by the hoard of 
education. The baby is fed during tlie day. 

The building is equipped for its needs, with sleeping apartments, bathroom, 
playroom, dining room, small kitchen, and playground. 

Through the initiative of some of the women’s clubs of the city those schools 
were organized. Tlialr need arose from the fact that tlie older children were 
compelled by law to go to school, and by force of circumstances compelled to 
stay at home to take care of tlie smaller children, both father and mother 
being away from home at work. To overcome tlie difficulty, we are taking care 
of the little folks at the school. There are four or five of these day nurseries in 
the city. 

The neighborhood school has a warm penny lunch. Here the child may get 
a warm lunch for a penny, if lie 1ms the penny. A charge is made to relieve tlie 
feeling that he may have that lie lias not paid for bis lunch. If lie does not 
have the penny, lie may have the lunch. During the recent so-called hard times 
some of the children had no oilier meal but the one served at the school. These 
penny lunches have revolutionized tlie school. To my mind they have demon¬ 
strated that it does not do to semi a hungry child to school. I mean from the 
educational standpoint alone. Hunger is not conducive to nn appreciation of 
literature, music, or art or anything else. From a financial standpoint also it 
would pay to see that a child is foil before lie comes to school, or afler he gets 
to school, because it pays bettor to feed him than it does to have him a repeater 
in school—a failure. 

The neighborhood school has cooking and sewing moved down into the 
grades. The purpose Is to touch the girls, who must help their mothers at 
home, the proper way to meet and better home conditions, not to get them to 
conform to the customs and habits of other folks, but to learn wlmt they them¬ 
selves do at home. 

In one school of the several we have much home furniture mended at the 
schoolhouse and returned to tlie home. AVe also have shoe-mending departments, 
two of them in charge of a skilled shoemaker, teaching the boys how to mend 
and cobble shoes. Hundreds of pairs of shoes are mended each year for tlie 
home folks and for tlie people of Hie neighborhood. 

The school has a weaving department, and it is an educational delight to see 
the little folks, when they finish a rug, hurry home with it to show it to tlie folks 
at home. It is difficult to keep these rugs when finished at school. Often they 
are the only bit of bright furnishing in the home. That is, in the section of 
the city I am speaking of, of course. 

The neighborhood school differs entirely from the school you or I used to 
know. It is permeated with work, and yet does not seem to have any work. 
It is the place where children can live a normal, natural life, and they are 
living that sort of life, and so love to go to school. 
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Iu connection with one neighborhood school w- have a model cottage. This 
model cottage is furnished by a woman’s club of this city. In it reside sev¬ 
eral teachers. The work is done by the children of the school, supervised by 
the domestic science teacher. In another cottage we have hot and cold baths 
for the children in the neighborhood. In connection with this cottage we also 
have a laundry completely furnished for washing and ironing, which may he 
used by the women of the neighborhood. 

The teachers in these schools are doing a wonderful work; a work not 
understood or appreciated by many people. Several ol' the teachers visit each 
home In the district once or many times during the year. The mothers welcome 
them, knowing they do not come to spy out conditions, but are there to serve amt 
help. These teachers have taken the lead in the great movement of bringing the 
school and the home together, making the school serve and help in home 
problems. Seven or eight neighborhood schools are In the process of develop¬ 
ment In Los Angeles. 

After the elementary schools, in some parts of the oily we have the inter¬ 
mediate school. The intermediate school begins with the seventh grade and runs 
through to the ninth grade. Generally speaking, it means the high school moved 
to the seventh grade. Most of the teachers in the intermediate schools have high- 
school certificates. All of tile work, of course, is departmental. Languages are 
offered In the seventh grade and, by the way, in the fourth grade in some of the 
elementary schools—what we call the cosmopolitan school—which I forgot to 
mention. 

Commercial work is offered ill the seventh grade, and extra shop work, 
extra mechanical drawing, extra music and art work, etc. 

The seventh grade in California conforms rather < loscly to adolescence, and 
if there is any time in the history of the child when he ought to he brought 
under this changed condition it is at the time of early adolescence. 

The biggest problem of I he intermediate school is prevocatlonal. It Is not 
vocational; it is prevocatinnal. I mean by that, it is a place where the lmy 
and the girl may discover themselves. That is ihe greatest problem of all 
education, to save the American haphazard manner of choosing n location ill 
life—happening on to il--nnd to substitute for it an opporluniti for the boy 
and the girl lo find themselves, to discover (heir aptitude. That could not 
he done under the old plan, because an elementary school running to the 
eighth grade does not have enough of the seventh and eighth grade pupils 
in it to diversify its courses. 

Its courses are restricted and limited and conform more or less to the old 
conception of education, tint if you bring live- hundred or a thousand seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade pupils together, then you can diversify the courses 
of study. You can Improve the shops and add to the laboratory; you can 
offer many courses of study where you could offer hut one under the old 
plan. 

These schools have their student-body meetings. They have athletics. They 
have their musical organizations. They lmve people come to speak to them 
in (lie school auditorium from time to time. They have self-government and 
they have all those tilings that create public spirit that is found in the high 
school. But host of all. they are saving the boy and the girl to school life. 
They are holding more boys and girls from the eighth to the ninth grade than 
we were able to put into the high school. They are holding more hoys and 
girls from the ninth to the tenth grade than ihe high schools are. The high 
schools now have ninth and tenth grades, lint the intermediate schools send 
more hoys and girls to the tenth grade of the high schools than tint high 
schools hold of their own pupils. 

"These schools will save time, as well, for (he child because lie may go into 
the high school at least a half year in advance of (lie time lie now enters high 
school. 

There has been some discussion about the cost of tlie ini -rmediate schools. 
It costs more than the regular elementary school. This ought to lie kept in 
mind, however—and it is not always understood—it costs more to educate 
n second-grade child than it does a first-grade child, and it costs more to 
educate a third-grade child than it does a second-grade child, and ii costs 
more to educate a fourth-grade child than it does a third-grade child, and so 
on. The higher you go the more It costs—just the same as it costs you more 
for the boy or girl ns lie or she grows older. Therefore, you can’t measure the 
cost of the elementary school against the cost of the intermediate school and 
do it with accuracy. It is otie of those cases vvlieu figures do not always tell 
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nil of the truth. It depends on who is handling the figures. As it costs more 
to educate n student in the high school than in the intermediate school, it costs 
more to educate him in the college than it docs in the high school. 

Tile question is, whether a seventh-grade boy or an eighth-grade boy is en¬ 
titled to the same character of teacher—a teacher with the same qualifications 
that a ninth-grade boy is. Our theory is that he is. If there is ever a time 
in his life when he needs a real teacher, the biggest, best, deepest, and wisest 
lie can get it, it is at a time when he is in early adolescence and all ids powers 
are at work. He needs to be guided to some useful occupation and needs 
somebody to undertake the matter and take hold of some Interest he has. That 
is the critical time, and, therefore, the intermediate schools hnve been organ¬ 
ized for these purposes and others, which need not lie mentioned. 

I forgot to say that in the Intermediate schools wo have nature work as 
well. 

There are no strictly trade schools in the city-school system. There was, 
however, one started, but it was started under had conditions and in a section 
of the city into which people didn’t care to send their children. Therefore, it 
ims lingered rather long and diseouraglngly, and It Is not a real trade school. 
Although it is true, there is not at this time a distinctly trade school in the 
city of Los Angelos, there is a tremendous opportunity for prevocational work, 
to start the boy and girl in some direction that will interest him or her. 

Coming to the high school, we run through the regular 12 years—I mean 
to the twelfth year—and within recent years we have added to the twelfth 
year the tldrteenth and fourteenth years. In this we have two purposes. The 
first is to give to the hoy and girl going to college two years’ preparation at 
home. That leaves tint two years for the boy or girl at college. Some one 
made the suggestion that this was for the rich man’s son. It is not. It is 
more in the interest of the hoy or girl going to college. Two years at college 
is not nearly so long as four years. No, not half as long, when you look at it. 
It will increase the number of boys and girls who could not otherwise afford 
to go to college. It will increase that number very largely, indeed. It will 
enable thousands of parents, who would he otherwise unable, to send thetr 
children off to college. 

There is another purpose in (lie two additional years, and that Is for the 
technical school to do technical work. Mighty per cent of the C.erman engineers 
come out of their polytechnics, which corresponds, in time at least, to tills divi¬ 
sion of the sehool work, closing ihe fourteenth year. 

Beginning with the seventh year the schools have semitechnical work, like 
mechanical drawing, commercial art, and millinery work, and so forth, and lids is 
carried through to the fourteenth year. Our city will have a system of schools 
that will offer the hoy or girl an opportunity to perfect himself or herself in the 
vocations, so that they can go out and give an account of themselves without 
going to college. And as that Is the larger number of boys and girls, possibly 
that feature of it is flip most important, according to my theory. 

The question lias been asked here ns to the vocational side of this work. 
What are we doing vocationally? t explained the foundation work In the 
elementary schools. I do not think there is any doubt but that school guiding 
will result In leading thousands of our boys and girls to the farm, and ttiere are 
thousands of our boys and girls who would make better farmers than some 
of the boys and girls on the farm, because they love the farm. Unless they have 
a chance to discover themselves to the soil, they never will go to the farm, 
and there are all kinds of opportunities to do fanning right here In Los Angeles 
city for the benefit of the boys and girls and for the beautifying of the city. 

In handwork the same tldng holds. 

The object of this handwork Is to help the hoys and girls discover them¬ 
selves, to know what they can do and what they like to do, to discover whether 
they hnve power in that line or not. That ought to he the purpose of all ele¬ 
mentary sehool education. To my mind that is the only way you can distribute 
the population into the different vocations. 

Our whole educational system lias been for the professional men, and It has 
turned too many people away from constructive work. It has helped many to 
make misfits, to make mistakes in life’s calling and in life choosing. 

In the high school the following are some of the courses offered In vocational 
work: In art work we have courses In commercial art; window dressing; show¬ 
card writing; menu cards; programs, etc.; hand-wrought metal work, making 
bowls and trays; Interior trimmings, pottery, etc.; interior decorations; stencil 
designs; tooled-leather work; interior fixtures; leather work; table mats, card 
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cases, etc.; and In the pottery work we have taken malerinl strides. We don’t 
have what we might call ceramics taught here as an art, but there is a good field 
for It, and in time It will develop. 

There Is another phase of art that has been taken up quite recently, and that 
is costume designing. There are hundreds of girls now going into costuming 
designing for their own benefit, to be sure, but some of them for the vocational 
benefit. It is rather interesting and not at all strange to note that many girls 
who take no interest at all In mathematics have no taste for it—and that does 
not indicate that they are intellectually inferior; I sometimes think it may 
indicate the opposite—but they show a great deal of intellect anil power when it 
comes to costume designing. They know something about a dress. They have 
seen a hat and been interested in it. Well, now, there are the same art possi¬ 
bilities and a great many more probabilities in a girl designing—starting with 
something she knows. 

Am 1 taking too much time, Mi-. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. No; proceed. 

Mr. Francis. There is line in it. There is proportion and (bore is color. 
There are ali the elements of art in it. Besides that there is interest in it. 
And I believe that we are wasting much In this world and in tlds age by com¬ 
pelling children in school to study the thing In which they are not interested 
and from which they get no returns. 

There is no power in such procedure to tie gained by llie children. They are 
driven through it. One of the biggest (lungs that education lias to do is to dis¬ 
cover a center of interest for every child. That means that the courses of study 
must tie enlarged so that every child will find himself some place in the courses 
of study. 

In addition to that we have taken up work in interior decoration. The girls 
love that, too. Last year I was shown an original piece of work. A father was 
building an apartment house. His daughter in school had designed all (he in¬ 
terior decorations of that apartment house—all the window curtains, the tint¬ 
ing throughout, the carpets, and the furnishings. She laid gone to the busin<iss 
houses and got the prices on all of the things she was going to usp in the apart¬ 
ment house. And 1 lie apartment house was furnished according to the girl’s 
design, and the figures came out about rigid. 

If you put girls to figuring on something in which they are interested, they 
can figure as well as hoys. It is tlu> difference in the interest. 

In the high schools for agricultural occupations we have the (iardena Agri¬ 
cultural High School. Its facilities in the way of land are not as great as 
they should be, but we hope to make them bettor. In this school there is a 
course for the general farmer, a course in truck gardening, a course in landscape 
gardening, a course for nurserymen, a course in animal husbandry, a course in 
dairy farming, a course for poultrymen, and a course in farm mechanics. 

The school is growing rapidly. It is laboring under the disadvantage of 
being outside of the city so that the carfare affects somewhat its attendance. 
If we could have It within a o-cent fare limit it would he a wonderful school 
in a short time with an enrollment of 3,000 to 2,000, possibly, if we could offer 
them the facilities: In commercial work and oltice service, including multi- 
graph operation, adding machines, filing clerk, hilling clerk, oltice assistant, 
office manager, accountant, auditor, bookkeeper, cashier, stenographer, reporter, 
private secretary, shipping clerk, receiving clerk, office manager, post-office 
employee, civil-service employee, and a course lending to commercial teaching. 

I think there arc something like 1,000 pupils to-day—there are more than 
that—in our commercial courses in the high school. There are a great many 
in the commercial courses in the intermediate schools, and some of our ele¬ 
mentary sehools with seven or eight grades are putting typewriters in. I 
saw one of our night schools when it first opened. A row of five boys were 
waiting for the use of a typewriter, while one fellow was operating it. I 
was convinced then (hat there was salvation in the tyiiewriter, because if 
they hadn’t been waiting for that machine they probably would have been 
doing something less profitable some place else. 

The theory under it all is that every boy and every girl can lie saved if you 
will bring him or her the right thing at the right time under the right condi¬ 
tions, and It is the business of the school to provide those conditions. That 
is the problem we are trying to solve. 

In domestic science some of our girls in the high schools go out and cater, 
for a consideration—for the practice and incidentally for the money—but es¬ 
pecially for the pructlce, getting in touch with real life. 
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Cooking—by the way there is no danger, as I see It, of the schools coming 
into any serious competition at all with the laboring world until the children 
are out’of school. For, what the .schools do, the money return is insignificant, 
practically nothing. It is not the money quantity that we are after so much 
as bringing them into touch with real life, having them do the thing as people 
do it outside of the school, cooking home articles and cooking for delicatessen 


stores. 

We wish to train them to become teacher of domestic science, housekeepers, 
waitresses, dressmakers, milliners, and seamstresses. 

Marine vocations: In the San Pedro High School we are developing courses 
that touch marine life, such ns boat building, marine and gasoline engineering, 
marine merchandising, naval architecture, aquarium attendant, cataloguer of 
marine life, fish commissioner, fish expert, and tisli propagators. 

In tlie technical and semiteelmical vocations: We have the technical high 
school. You will remember wlmt I said of the semiteelmical work ill the 
seventh grade and the intermediate school. We carry it through tins fourteenth 
year of the Idgii school, and we can produce engineers that will give an ex¬ 
cellent, account of themselves, with the best college engineers of to-day. Also 
we train boys to become blacksmithsf chemistry is taught running into com¬ 
mercial chemistry; draftsmen, and architectural draftsmen are trained in 
Hie architectural ’department, in this department one of the high schools lias 
designed three school buildings in the city here, and the boys in the archi¬ 
tectural department have designed homes for themselves—not for I lionise! \ e.s 
necessarily, but for their parents to lmild. Some of tin' boys whose fathers are 
contractors lmve done a good deal of architectural work for their parents. 

I will also mention foundry work: electrical work—central, substation, and 
electric light work—electrician's courses; machine-shop work, pattern making, 
and surveying. These are some of the technical and seniitechnieal courses. 

In aiidiiion to the foregoing, a couise is given ill automobiling. An auto¬ 
mobile is one of the things in which a hoy takes an active interest. I believe if 
there were four or five centers throughout tins city with automobile simps, 
in charge of good, keen men who know their business, which would be open to 
boys before and after school, on aSturdays and through vacation, we could 
save hundreds of liovs that would thick there. I think the same tiling is true 
of music centers throughout the city. I think flm same tiling is true of pottery. 
I think (lie same tiling is true of many other subjects. 

Our boys and girls go wrong, as we say, not necessarily from any fault of 
tlieir own, but lliey have nothing else to do but go wrong, no other place to go, 
nothing to occupy their time, nobody to guide them and teach and help to 
perfect them. 

Tile second question is as to wlmt extent it is true that the schools in the 
working-class districts are interior with regard to the character of buildings 
and equipment, adequacy of equipment and teaching force. 

I have never heard that (piestion raised before. To the best of my knowledge 
we know neither the poor man nor the rich limn, the workman nor Hie idle man, 
tlie Jew nor the (.entile, the religionist nor tin 1 nonreligiouist, in the building 
of school houses. We are trying to lmild sclioolhotises to meet the need ol' tlie 
neighborhoods they serve. 

As I recall it now, there is but one brick building in what you might call 
the capitalistic end of tlie city ; that is the Virgil Avenue Intermediate School. 
With our lust bond issue we are building semilireproof buildings and we are 



are necessarily a.... .............. .. ,.- ,, 

this as much as we can, anil all new buildings erected in any part of tlie city 
are semi fireproof just the same as any other district. Me me building, espe¬ 
cially in certain parts of tlie city, auditoriums in our elementary schools for 
the iise of the neighborhood, ami this is the rule in all districts. In wliat you 
might call tlie working part of the city—where (he people are wage earners— 
it Is a happen-sn, to be sure; it is in tlie growing part of the city, tlie south¬ 
west, that we have several brick buildings. The building on Forty-ninth street 
is one of tlie finest, and out on Santa Barbara and Western Avenues there are 
brick buildings. We are making arrangements down on Maey Street to put up 
a building that will meet the neighborhood conditions there. We are also at 
a heavv cost to correct tlie mistake of those who went before In buying school 
lots large enough. We are having to buy property at a large increase, often 
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at a heavy cost. There is another feature of the elementary school I failed 
to mention—that is the playgrounds. 

Last year we.had something like fiO playgrounds under the direction of 
playground teachers. These playgrounds are open after school and on Satur¬ 
day, and are scattered throughout the city. In the retail district of the city, 
we are non' buying playgrounds at a heavy cost. 

“Character ami extent of the industries covered by the Los Angeles public- 
school system.” I think I have answered that. 

“ Percentage of children in Los Angeles public schools reaching upper grades 
and high schools as compared with other cities.” I don’t know. I haven't any 
time to look up the data with reference to other cities. 

Chairman Walsh. Please, then, Professor, just give us the total enrollment 
in jour schools, and how many graduates from the high school, and how many 
go through the intermediate. 

Mr. Fuancis. I can answer it, l think, a little better in a different way. Let 
me answer it broadly in this way: Eleven years ago we had enrolled in our 
high schools in this city 1,500 pupils', last year we enrolled over 10,000. And 
while the elementary schools for the last few years have been increasing at the 
rate of about 11 per cent a year, the high schools have increased at the rate of 
25 per cent a year, which answers it in a general way. 

Commissioner Garuetson. What was the imputation 11 years ago. 

Mr. Francis. I should Judge 100,000 to 125,000. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Wlmt is it now? 

Mr. Francis. They say 500,000. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Five times 1,500 - 

Mr. Francis. Yes; wouldn’t reach it, you see. And, I take it. that is due 
to two or three causes: First, a general movement throughout the country 

toward a higher education for the masses of the people. That is a general 

mot; mom; second, possibly a little better economic conditions within the 
time—of course I would like to he checked up on that; third, principally to 
the fact Unit 11 years ago we hud four courses of study, and now the high 
schools offer CO courses of study. Then the work was prescribed and limited; 
now it covers a wider range Limn any other city in the United States, anil 
it offers to boys and girls something that they wish and need in life’s work. 
I think that is the principal cause of the growth of the high-school enrollment 
in tliis city. 1 will answer il In a little different way: In 1011 our high 

schools graduated 045; in 1012 our high schools graduated 70.'!; in 1013 our 

high schools graduated LOSS; In 1014 our high schools graduated 1,257. In 
three years it grew from 045 to 1,257 in the graduates of the high school. 

Chain inn Walsh. Wlmt was the total enrollment of the schools, Professor? 

Sir. Francis. The total enrollment last year in the elementary and the 
high schools approximated 80,000. 

Chairman Walsii. Ilow many graduated from tlie high schools? 

Sir. Francis. One thousand two hundred and fifty-seven. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Out of a total high-scliool enrollmenl of 10,01)0? 

Mr. Francis. Y'es; that Included, however, night high schools. I want to 
explain that liigli-school enrollment. Eleven years ago we did not have any 
night high schools. Now' we have two night schools, and they enrolled last, 
year, I suppose, something like 0.000 pupils. 

Commissioner Garretson. They have offered opportunities to those who 
could not attend in the other 11 years? 

Mr. Francis. Y'es. A striking set of figures are these: Five years ago the 
polytechnic night school enrolled 500 pupils the first night; last year the first 
night 1,853 pupils, a difference between 518 and 1.853 in five years on the 
first night’s enrollment. This enrollment of 1,800 pupils does not mean that 
we have 1,800 pupils attending the high school every night, because some come 
two nights a week and others three nights a week. It is more or less ir¬ 
regular than the day attendance at all events. 

One of tlie most Inspiring things in tlie city of Los Angeles is to go down 
through the night school—the night high school—and look at the character 
of those young men and women at work there. This night-school enrollment 
is wlmt wo call part of the lfi.000 high-school enrollment. 

I can give you the elementary-school enrollment if it be of service to yon. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt is the elementary-school enrollment? 

Mr. Francis. Lust year it was 87,000. Here is an Interesting set of figures 
that answers this question to me better than any other attempt I have made 
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to answer them; that Is, the relative enrollment in the particular grades, the 
growth of the relative enrollment In the particular grades: 

Between 1897 and 1911, a period of 14 years, the kindergarten enrolled 10 
and 15 per cent of the total enrollment of the city. The first grade enrolled 
17.45 per cent; the second grade enrolled 11.85 per cent; the third, 12 per 
cent; the fourth, 10.9 per cent; the fifth 10.3 per cent; the sixth, 8.45 per 
cent; the seventh 6.75 per cent; the eighth, 4.75 per cent; the ninth, 3.95 per 
cent the tenth, 1.8 per cent; the eleventh, 0.97 per cent; the twelfth, 0.7 per 
cent. 

For 1913-14 I have the figures, which show- an upward tendency, but I 
won’t rend those. 

Iu 1913-14 the enrollment In the kindergarten was 9.8 against 10.15 in the 
former iieriod. The first grade was 15.9 against 17.43; the second grade was 10 
in 1913-14 ns against 11.85; the third grade 10.4 as against 12; the fourth 
grade, 9.9 as against 10.9; the fifth grade, 8.9 as against 10.3; the sixth grade, 

8 as against 8.45; tho seventh grade, 7.7 ns against 0.75; the eighth grade, 7.7 
as against 4.75. You see it is coming up. The eighth grade, 7.7 us ugainst 4.75 
in 1913-14; in 1913-14 as against 4.75 in the preceding period. In 1913-14 the 
ninth grade enrolled 4.9 as against 3.95 ; in tho tenth grade, 3 per rent as against 
1.8; in the eleventh grade, 2.1 as against 0.97; and in the twelfth grade, 1.5 
as against 0.7, which shows a constant tendency up, quite a marked one in the 
enrollment. 

Commissioner Garretson. Considerable room to expand. 

Mr. Francis. How? 

Commissioner (Iauiiktson. Considerable room to expand. 

Mr. Francis. Y'es. 

Commissioner Garrei son. In proportion. 

Mr. Francis. Yes; there always is. 

This next question will he a very difficult one to answer. I am not sure, be¬ 
cause in this city the working people mingle in their homes pretty much with 
tiie money people. At all events, I don't know the answer, the percentage of 
children. 

“The percentage of children from the working-class district reaching upper 
grades and high school." M.v judgment is, however, that it is that class of 
people that is bringing this percentage of enrollment up. 

“Attitude of employers toward the development of the Los Angeles public- 
school system.” So far as I know it has been good. 

"Attitude of organized tabor toward the development of the Los Angeles 
public-school system." So far as I know it lias been good. 

“Attitude of working class generally toward public-school system." I think it 
lias been excellent. 

“ From what class lias the support for (lie development of the public schools 
come?” Maybe Los Angeles is peculiar, and maybe I have not studied that 
phase of It so much, but I think that the public schools have been supported by 
the entire population of Los Angeles city. I have not discovered any dis¬ 
cordant notes anywhere. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 think I have finished. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doctor, I would ask your opinion with regard to 
certain things—bear in mind I am not applying it especially to Los Angeles 
but to the system, not tiie question—but I want to preface it with the state¬ 
ment that I am an absolute believer in a proper educational system. 

Isn’t the whole public-school system of the United States originally founded 
on an idea to fit those whom it finishes for a higher education, collegiate or 
university? 

Mr. Francis. That lias been largely true up to within recent years, I believe. 

Commissioner Garretson. I mean, that was tiie foundation of it in tiie start? 

Mr. Francis. Well, tiie public-school system of this country is in its inception 
and conception mixed. Our higli schools took the place of the old academy, 
and the old academy prepared for the university. The academy and the uni¬ 
versity were borrowed largely from the English. Of course, England had tho 
idea- 

Commissioner Garretson. It was only a shifting of units. 

Mr. Francis. Tiie English had the idea of gentility in their education, while 
the great elementary school system is founded on a different idea, the idea of 
democracy ami utility. There has been, up to within recent years, a conflict, 
and it has not wholly disappeared yet, but it is disappearing. There is per- 
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meafing the entire school system, very strohgly at least, a movement toward 
utility, toward usefulness for the conditions of life, which ever they may be. 

Commissioner Garretson. The academy 40 or 50 years ago disappeared and 
then the smaller college. 

Mr. Francis. In most instances- 

Commissioner Garuetson. It passed out of existence and was taken up by tho 
high school. 

Mr. Francis. It is so. 

Commissioner Garret, sox. Therefore it is only the shifting of agency, but not 
one of the purposes. 

Mr. Francis. Yes; but it lias changed. 

Commissioner Garretkon. Taking it on the figures. Now, in your opinion, 
should the present mission of public schools he for those who can take the higher 
courses for those courses or to mold those who can never have anything but 
(he public school into the best element for their own future welfare and for the 
welfare of the state? Which is the proper mission of the public school? 

Mr. Francis. If you are going to say it must he one mission or the other, the 
more important is the latter, to be sure. Hut I tlo think according to my 
theory—the mission of the public school is to get every hoy and every girl 
started at something that is worth while, something tlint is legitimate and con¬ 
structive, and something that wilt help develop the child; and then, after the 
child once gets started, offer him all possible facilities for developing lnmself 
along that line, after he finds the matter or thing he wants to do. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Or make him do better what necessity will make 
him do; how about that? . . 

Mr. Francis. I don’t think so. I don’t think that is the prime mission. I 
think the prime mission of education is the development of the Individual, the 
development of power, the development of purpose, the development of character, 
and the best way to develop those things is through some occupation in life 
where one can give expression to his better self. 

Commissioner Garuetson. In other words, >mi agree with the idea that was 
expressed before this commission in Portland, that all labor tlint men do should 
constitute a form of expression? 

Mr. Francis. That is what I think. 

Commissioner Garretson. But he qualified it with 1 his, that, lie could not 
understand any man going into a coal mine for 12 hours and enjoying it ns a 
form of expression. Now, has the school a mission to make better hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, or lias it not? 

Mr. Francis. The schools have a mission of making hotter men and women; 
if they hew wood and draw water, if they have to do that, they cun tlo it with 
a degree of joy and of life and development that .keeps them- 

Commissioner Garretson. With the least expenditure of energy for the pur¬ 


pose to be attained? 

Mr. Francis. I think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. And we are always to have the hewer and drawer 
of water with us, are we not—the chances are? 

Mr. Francis. Well, if you'mean by that- 

Commissioner Garretson. The laboring mail is to handle (lie pick and shovel. 

Mr. Francis. Do you mean by that that we are to have tho labor class and 
the other class—society is going to be divided into classes? 

Commissioner Garretson. I don't use class in its later sociological sense; 1 
am using it only from the fact that xve have men who have to do all tilings, ns 
long as society‘is constituted as it is at present there is going to lie the base¬ 
ment and the attic. 

Mr. Francis. Just as far as possible I think the theory of education should 
be to lmve those people hew who can find their greatest form of expression in the 

hewing of wood. . „ , . , , „ 

Commissioner Garretson. And who can t find it elsewhere l 

Mr. Francis. Wtio can't find It elsewhere; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. We hear lots of talk about there being room at the 
top But if they are all going to the top, that room would he in the cellar. 

Mr. Francis. When they got to the top they would find It was not as 

^Commissioner Garretson. They would be the dead level. Consequently, 
isn’t the thing to be desired that the men who can have the least schooling should 
be benefited in the very greatest degree possible along the lines that will enable 
them to do the least productive form of labor in the most productive manner? 
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Mr. Francis, That Is the theory. You put It n little differently from the way 
I see It. It might be that those who cau have the least education should l>e 
given the best chance to Ht themselves In the- 

Commissioner Garkktson. Least amount of time. 

Mr. Francis. To lit themselves in the thing they are going to do. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, there Is the phase of it—on your figures—are 
not the figures that you have given in themselves a deadly indictment of the 
present labor system in which you have 87,000 scholars enrolled in the year 
1914 and out of the top of the system come 1,200 people—11 per cent'; 

Mr. Francis. That Is not quite so bad as It sounds, because it has l>een a 
continual growth, and we did not have last year nor the year before nor the 
year before that 87,000 children in school. 

Commissioner Garretson. No? 

Mr. Francis. When those entered the school who now graduate the enroll¬ 
ment was far under that. You will have to take that into consideration. 

Commissioner Garretson. Take the 1,200 against the H-y ear curriculum—it 
is a 14-year course? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And then it is only just a shadow of the body 
that started? Was there one of the 1,200 that was bred and raised in the pinch 
of poverty? If so, how did lie get there? 

Mr. Francis. If you wish lo do that you must compare the 1,200 graduates 
now with the school enrollment 12 years ago. 

Commissioner Garretson. Certainly; l admit that. But then T say you have 
only got a ghostly army instead of the material army that entered. 

Mr. Francis. Well, there are several causes entering into children dropping 
out of school. 

Commissioner Garretson. But the body of them did not get far, and no child 
of poverty got up there—the ones that really needed il and doesn’t if show a 
deadly weakness in our system of education where 14 years of that character 
are put in and 14 years of expenditure constantly increasing- 

Mr. Francis. I think the system- 

Commissioner Garretson. When* money is spent on lliose wlm could spend 
it on themselves very largely. 

Mr. Francis. I think the system partially responsible; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. 1 am not charging il to the system. Bear in mind 
I am not applying it more here than elsewhere. 

Mr. Francis. I think the system is responsible In tins, that many more 
would have been held in school had it offered them other things to take their 
Interest and hold it. 

Commissioner Garretson. When they come into practical life, isn’t the first 
step that confronts the average high-school student who goes into practical 
pursuit to unlearn what he learned at school? 

Mr. Francis. I would hardly put it that way. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am talking from my own experience. That is 
where I came from. 

Mr. Francis. You have a point there nil rigid.in it, hut I think you over¬ 
emphasize it. I think it is a point that the schools are trying to correct. I 
think the current educational movements are along the line of correcting the 
thing that you are bringing out. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, the tendency may he to better, but my own 
connection with the high school has possibly boon more direct than the other 
form of school for this reason; I never went above the high school, and that is 
based upon three of my children wtio have graduated from it, two of them 
have gone into business life, and I have never utilized but two things that I 
learned in school in my business life—T am speaking now of essential things— 
but tlie experience of hoth those children when they went into commercial life 
was, as they expressed it from their standpoint, that they had to unlearn what 
they learned in school before they could take up certain practical lines. 

Mr. Francis. I have not been in accord, I am frank to say, with the older 
organization that we called a school system. I believe in the newer movement. 

Commissioner Garretson. You touched on just one further question. You 
spoke of the fact that many boys could be saved if n wide-awake garage man 
would utilize those boys along certain lines. Now, have you ever given any 
thought as to the question, if that line was followed out, whether it would be 
reconcilable to child-labor laws as they exist und how the child could be pro¬ 
tected against the unscrupulous employer of that class? 
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Mr. Francis. Well, I liad In mind the discovering of the interest of the child. 

Commissioner Oakkethon. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. The boy likes to see the wheels go round. 

Commissioner Garretson. He does. 

Mr. Francis. When lie is working in the shop lie cun make the wheels go 
around, and I was concerned with catching ids interest and getting him started 
and keeping him off of the street, where he ought not to be. 

Commissioner Gakketson. From that standpoint 1 would agree with you. 
Bear in mind, I am against the practical side of it—the exploiting of tin* boy. 

Mr. Fbancis. The boy would be in position to defend himself against exploita¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner Garretson. lie never has been since the beginning of the world 
until the law stepped in and protected him. 

Mr. Fbancis. Well, you didn’t let me finish. He would he in much better posi¬ 
tion to do that, if he laid this training than if lie didn't have it, would la* not? 

Commissioner Gakketson. He would be in a position to know, possibly, quicker 
if lie was exploited. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But to defend himself, I doubt. 

That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just one question. 

Chairman Wai.su. Commissioner Weinstock lias a question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand, Professor, from wind you 
have presented to us, that while formerly the object of education—especially 
higher education—was culture, that the objective of modern education is utility? 

Mr. Francis. I put it a little differently, Mr. Weinstock. The objective of 
former education was culture and the professions—what we call the professions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. There is a strong movement toward making the object of edu¬ 
cation now the development of the power to live—call It utility if .von will; it is 
power. That Is, we would not educate a child just for the sake of calling hint 
an educated individual. We would educate him so as to develop ills powers so 
that lie could think and do, and he would think and do the tilings lie loves best 
to do and think. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, isn't it also along the lines that formerly it 
was simply the mind that was cultivated, hut now we also aim to make the mind 
useful? 

Mr. Francis. Yes; we have discovered that you can not develop the best there 
is in an Individual; that is, that there must lie the threefold development of the 
individual, anyhow. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is the percentage of those of the working classes 
and those who reach the high school smaller, so far as you know, ill Los Angeles 
than in any other communities? 

Mr. Francis. No; I think it is larger. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The other way? 

Mr. Francis. The other way. Tn this city we have the largest enrollment per 
capita in our high schools of any large city in tlie United States. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to submit some questions to you. Is 
there a State referendum at the present time to prevent any but property holders 
from voting for bonds? 

Mr. Francis. I don't know, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know whether that is true or not? Well, I have 
been asked these questions: Assuming perhaps that there is such, then how 
will that affect school bonds, if you know? You don't know anything about any 
such proposed referendum? 

Mr. Francis. I don’t know, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Nothing at all. Well, that answers all of them. That is 
all; thank you, Mr. Francis. 

(Statements entitled “Vocational Bulletin No. 1, Los Angeles City Schools,” 
and “Report of Promotions, First Semester, 191.1-14—Los Angeles City School 
District,” were submitted by Mr. Frauds In printed form. See also Francis 
exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Hnrrinmn, please. (Hisses and applause. 1 

Ladies and gentlemen, we will have to preserve perfect order. A portion 
of a new crowd conies In every day, and when unpopular opinions are expressed 
in other places, why it lias caused counter demonstrations, and a crowd like 
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this is very likely to Ret excited. I am going to ask yon to assist us now, if 
you want a full, square hearing of every possible grievance, to keep perfectly 
quiet and don’t express your feelings. It is easy to do if you put your minds 
ut>on it. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOB HARRIMAN. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please? 

Mr. Harbiman. Job Harrinian. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profession, Mr. Harrinian? 

Mr. IIarriman. Attorney. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been an attorney at law? 

Mr. IIakbiman. Since ISPS. 

Chairman Walsii. Since 1898? 

Mr. Hakkiman. Yes; 1898. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived In Los Angeles? 

Air. Hakkiman. I came here in 1880, remained awhile, went to San Francisco, 
and a little later to New York, and returned in 1903. I have been here since. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Harrinian, has your practice brought you in 
fonlact willi the administration of the law, especially as it has been applied, 
where there have been industrial disputes in this community? 

Mr. Hakkiman. Well, to some extent: yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe there were a few questions submitted to you, 
Mr. Harrinian. 

Mr. Hakkiman. Two, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Two. I wish that you would as concisely as possible, and 
still exhaustively, answer (lie tirst question—that is, your observation of the 
use of the powers and authorities of the State and local governments, if there 
he such, by employers in contravention of the rights of workingmen and other 
citizens. The charge has been made-- 

Mr. Hakkiman. I have understood that to relate to the city of Los Angeles. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Hakkiman. Yes. 1 was employed in 1910, in the first instance, to look 
after the interests of some of the boys when they were on strike at that time. 

I think that was practically my first experience worth mentioning in this city 
villi labor troubles. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Pardon me. when was that, Mr. Harrinian? 

Mr. Harbiman. In 1910 when (he strike of 1910 arose. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the metal trades? 

Mr. Harbiman. The metal-trades strike and the brewery strike. If l remem¬ 
ber correctly, the brewery strike was called in May, and on the 1st of June I 
think some of the metal-trades boys were locked out, and there followed a 
strike generally in support of those that were locked out. 

Chairman Walsii. Mr. Harrinian, the suggestion on me through the sergeant 
at arms from the folks in the back of the hall here tlint they are very anxious 
to bear what you lone to say, so will you please pitch your voice a little higher? 

Mr. Harbiman. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. It will not lie out of the way for you to turn that way, if 
you wish, because we can surely hear. 

Mr. Harbiman. You can hear, thunk you. I say in 1910, in May, the • 
brewery-trades strike was called, the 18th and 19th of May, If I remember rightly. 
About the 1st of June some of the metal trades were locked out, and then 
others of the metal trades struck in support of those who were locked out. 
There were negotiations entered into, or rather endeavored to be entered into, by 
tlie metal trades, witli the merchants and manufacturers’ association asking for 
it conference. As I remember it, the conference was denied, a lockout followed, 
and a strike followed the lockout. Soon after the strike was called the courts 
were appealed to by the merchants and manufacturers’ association, or rather 
by tlie members of that association. Up to the time that that appeal was 
made there hud been no violence of any kind excepting In two Instances. 
Two little boys on the opposite sides were in a quarrel, fought it out, and were 
let go. An officer attacked one of the strikers, was arrested, fined $1, after 
having been found guilty, and let go. An Injunction was applied for In the 
ease of the Pacific Ornamental Iron Works, the corporation applied for an In¬ 
junction against the Metal Trades Council of Ixis Angeles, the Housesmlths 
and Bridge and Structural Ironworkers No. 51, the Iron Molders’ Union No. 
374, the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union No. 383, the Patternmakers’ Union No. 1, 
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Machinists’ Union No. 311, Blacksmiths and Helpers’ Union No. 312, Ma¬ 
chinists’ Helpers’ Union No. 12304, Boilermakers’ Union No. 92, Brassworkers’ 
Union No. 67—all being made defendants. 

In addition to that, George Gundry, E. H. Meisner, and G. Dawson, three of 
the most active men at that time in the strike were made defendants, and 
together with them a list of about 700 John Does and Bichard Boos and Smiths 
and Phillipses and everybody else, not knowing the names of the members 
of flie organizations. This matter came up before Judge Walter Bordwell. 
I think we occupied the time of the court for about three days. There 
lmd been a temporary injunction Issued. Bonds had been put up. This 
case was filed June 27, and was under consideration by the court until August 
25, before a decision was rendered. 

Chairman Walsh. Was a restraining order issued? 

Mr. Harbiman. A restraining order was issued. 

Chairman Walsh. When the petition was filed? 

Mr. Harriman. When the petition was filed, June 27. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there notice given before the restraining order was 
issued? 

Mr. Harriman. Notice was given to some—no, sir; notice was not given 
before the restraining order was issued. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any rule of court in this Jurisdiction requiring 
a notice? 

Mr. Harriman. To be given before the order? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; generally. 

Mr. Harriman. No, sir; not if Uie bonds are put up. Bonds were put up 
and a restraining order issued and we went into court, and as I say, we took 
up the time of the court for two or three days, and the matter was taken 
under consideration until the 20tli of August, the restraining order remaining 
in force during that period. Now, this order was as follows: I will read it into 
the record, if 1 may; it is very short. On the 20t)i of August tills restraining 
order was made a permanent restraining order: “Pursuant to an order of 
1 lie above-entitled court, In the above-entitled matter, made and filed this 
27th day of June, 1010, ttie defendants herein and each of them, their officers, 
members, agents, servants, employees, clerks, and representatives, are hereby 
enjoined and restrained, until ttie further order of said court, from doing, 
causing to be done, aiding, assisting, or abetting in the doing of any of the 
following acts or tilings, to wit: 

“From interfering with, harassing, or obstructing plaintiff in the conduct 
of its business at or in the vicinity of, any of its places of business In the 
county of Los Angeles, by means of pickets, gathering together in crowds or 
otherwise, or at all, threatening, menacing, intimidating, using force or vio¬ 
lence upon, making shows or displays of force or of violence toward any em¬ 
ployees or workmen of plaintiff, or any person or persons transacting or desiring 
to transact business with plaintiff, or being employed at tlie places of business 
of plaintiff. 

“From gathering about or in the vicinity of the entrances or exits of the 
factory or foundry or works of plaintiff ”- 

Chairman Walsh. One minute. I didn't follow that. That is in the- 

Mr. Harriman. Iri the county of I,os Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. The language is in the disjunctive from the word “ talk." 
Does it enjoin them from talking to any of the employees at all? 

Mr. Harriman. Not this. “ Or at all threatening, menacing, intimidating- 

Chairman Walsh. I thought the first word was simply “ talk.” Maybe I 
was wrong, I was trying to follow It. 

Mr. Harriman. No, sir. 

“ From interfering with, harassing, or obstructing plaintiff in the conduct 
of its business at or In the vicinity of any of its places of business "- 

Chairman Walsh. Now, follow that, please. Just go right along for a 
little ways. 

Mr. Harriman (continuing): 

“ in the county of Los Angeles, by means of pickets, gathering together In 
crowds, or otherwise, or at all, threatening- 

Chairman Wai.sii. That Is It, " at all.” 

Mr. Harriman. Or at all. The second clause is: 

“From gathering about or in the vicinity of the entrances or exits of the 
factory or foundry or works of plaintiff In crowds, and then and there menac- 
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Lng, molesting, obstructing, or interfering there or thereabouts with the said 
last-named persons. 

“ From following the workmen or employees of plaintiff to or from their 
homes and said places of business of plaintiff and there, or while so traveling 
to and from, threatening, intimidating, or making shows or displays of force 
to or against or menacing the said workmen or employees of plaintiff, or any 
members of their families. 

" From deterring, obstructing, or molesting any persons seeking or desiring 
to enter into the employment of plaintiff, by means of force, violence, threats, 
Intimidations, or gathering together in crowds at or about or in the vicinity of 
the places of business of plaintiff. 

“ From threatening or intimidating in any manner or at any place, or by any 
means, the employees or workmen of plaintiff or their families, a bond having 
been given as required and approved by tire court." 

Under this last, clause, “ from threatening or intimidating in any manner or, 
at any place,” that was stretched to its limit and men were arrested In all parts 
of the city for speaking to the persons who were taking or endeavoring to take 
their places in the factory, and were arrested and charged with using force 
and violence and tried on that charge. 

Chairman Walsii. Were they arrested upon writs Issued out of this court 
of equity? 

Mr. Haiuuman. Only a few, I believe, under those injunctions. There wore 
not I believe but one or two held under the injunction. There were issued at 
the time or about the time, other injunctions applied for by other firms in¬ 
volved in tills strike. On June 25, 1910, the Los Angeles Manufacturing Co. got 
out nu injunction substantially the same against the same person. On .Tune 
25,1010, the Lacy Manufacturing Co. got out a similar injunction, on practically 
the same complaint, against practically the same persons. On the same day 
the Fulton Engine Works got out a similar injunction against the same persons. 
On June 23 the Llewellyn Iron Works got out a similar injunction against the 
same persons. On June 23, 1010, the Western Pipe & Steel Co. got out a simi¬ 
lar injunction against the same persons, and they wore all pending awaiting 
the decision of Judge liordwell, which was held in abeyance until August 20. 
Now at the time these injunctions were issued as X said, there had been no dis¬ 
turbance at all, and ttiis fact was pressed on the attention of tile court at the 
time. I will hand this, if you desire, to the conunillee. 

Chairman Walsh. Please have it made a part of the record. 

(Ttie cases referred to by Mr. Hardman are as follows: 1 

.Tune 25, 1010. Los Angeles Manufacturing Co. r. Metal Trades Council. In¬ 
junction dismissed August 8, 1910. 

June 25, 1910. Lacy Manufacturing Co. r. Melal Trades Council. Injunc¬ 
tion dismissed August 8, 1010. 

June 25, 1910. Fulton Engine Works r. Metal Trades Council. Injunction 
dismissed August 8, 1910. 

June 23, 1910. Llewellyn Iron Works r. Melal 'Trades Council. Opinion tiled 
August 27; injunction dismissed August 28, 1910. 

June 23, 1910. Western Pipe & Steel Co. r. Melal Trades Council. Injunc¬ 
tion dismissed August 8, 1910. 

.Tune 27. 1910. Pacific Ornamental Iron Works r. Melal Trades Council. 
Permanent injunction issued August 20. 1910; dismissed August 28, 191). 

(Copy of writ of injunction dated June 27, 1910, in the Superior Court of 
California, in Los Angeles County, in case of Pacific Ornamental Iron Works, 
plaintiff, v. Metal Trades Council, Los Angeles, Cal., an association, etc., was 
submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. Harriman. That temporary injunction continued until August 20, there 
being no disturbance, the union men holding tlieir peace everywhere hut carry¬ 
ing on their work, for they wore determined. They would see men and talk 
to them and try to persuade them, but they did not use violence, ami when this 
would come to the attention of the court they would not imprison them, and 
could not in all good conscience do it. Along about July sometime—the 10th 
of July—the opposition to organized labor, the firms who had secured In¬ 
junctions were losing, In the opinion of the union men, and they went to the 
city council at that time and procured the passage of what has been generally 
known as the antipicketing ordinance. Tills ordinance came to the attention 
of organized labor, and they sent men to the city council to argue the case. 
They gave them a hearing two nights to press the matter. It was urged then 
that no violence hud occurred in this city. nud they were challenged to produce a 
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single instance where any violence worthy the attention of any court had been 
committed on the part of any member of organized labor. They listened to 
their arguments from early in the evening until late twice, and the third time 
they came in tiie daytime. The attorneys of the merchants and manufacturers’ 
association were present the last time, the same attorneys that appeared in 
the injunction suits. The matter was presented and, I believe, the ordinance 
was passed unanimously. It leads as follows;.it is very short. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Head it. 

Mr. Harkiman (reading) : 

“An ordinance prohibiting loitering, picketing, carrying or displaying banners, 
signs, or transparencies, or speaking in public streets in a loud or unusual 
tone for certain purposes. 

“The mayor and city council of the city of Los Angeles do ordain as follows: 

“ .Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, in or upon any public street, 
alley, or public place in the city of I,os Angeles, to make any loud or 
unusual noise, or to speak in a loud or unusual tone, or to cry out or proclaim, 
for the purpose of Inducing or influencing, or attempting to Induce or influence, 
any person to refrain from entering any works or factory or any place of busi¬ 
ness or employment, or for ihe purpose of inducing or influencing, or attempt¬ 
ing to induce or influence, any person to refrain from purchasing or using any 
goods, wares, merchandise, or oilier article or articles, or for the purpose of 
inducing or influencing, or attempting to induce or Influence, any person to 
refrain from doing or performing any service or labor in any works, factory, 
place of business or employ ment, or for (lie purpose of intimidating, threaten¬ 
ing, or coercing any person who is performing, seeking, or obtaining any service 
or labor In any works, factory, place of business, or employment. 

“ Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person in or upon any pul flic street, 
alley, or other public place in the city of Los Angeles to loiter in front of or 
in the vicinity of, or to picket in front of or in the vicinity of, any works or 
factory or any place of business or employment for the purpose of inducing 
or Influencing, or attempting to induce or influence, any person to refrain from 
entering such works or factory or place of business or employment, or for the 
purpose of inducing or influencing, or attempting to induce or Influence, any 
person to refrain from purchasing or using any goods, wares, merchandise, or 
other articles manufactured, made, sold, or kept for sale therein, or for the 
purpose of inducing or influencing, or attempting to induce or influence, any 
person to refrain from doing or performing any service or labor In any works, 
factory, place of business, or eniploytnenb or for the pui’t>ose of intimidating, 
threatening or coercing any person who is performing, seeking, or obtaining 
sen ice or labor in any such works, factory, place of business, or employment. 

“Sec. 3. That any itorson violating any of the provisions of (ids ordinance 
shall lie deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall he 
punishable by a tine of not more than $BM> or by imprisonment in ihe city jail 
for a period of not more than fit) days, or by both such line and imprisonment. 

“Sec. 4. Tills ordinance is urgently required for the immediate preservation 
of the public peace, health, and saiety; and (he city clerk shall certify to its 
passage by a two-thirds vote of Ihe council and cause it to tie published once in 
the Los Angeles Daily Journal, and thereupon and thereafter it shall take effect 
and lie enforced 

“ I hereby certify that the whole number of the members of the city council 
of the city of Los Angeles is nine, and that the foregoing ordinance was passed 
by a two-thirds vote of said council at its meeting of July 1(1, 1910, by the fol¬ 
lowing vote, to wit: 

“Ayes: Andrews, Botkouski, Gregory. O’Brien, Stewart, Washburn, Whiffen, 
Williams, and President Lusk (ill. 

“ H. .T. Lei.axiie, City Cleric. 

“ Gkouue Alexander, Mayor. 

“Approved this 10th day of July, 1010.” 

In our charter there is a provision that an ordinance nmy lie passed immedi¬ 
ately if it is urgently required for the immediate preservation of the public 
peace, health, or safety, and under that clause this ordinance was passed, 
although there had been no violence at that time, am] that was urgently pressed 
on the council. 

We took the matter before the court and raised the question that it was not 
urgently required to preserve the peace. Before taking il before (lie court, if I 
remember correctly, we got the required number of signatures to Hint petition— 
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several thousand—asking that the ordinance be submitted to a vote of the pub¬ 
lic; that is, to a popular vote here in the city. That provision is also made in 
our city charter that if any ordinance is passed and a petition is circulated and 
a proper number of signatures is appended to that petition, that before the 
matter shall become a law it shall be submitted'to a popular vote. 

The required number of signatures were procured. X still have the bundle 
over in my desk, but the city council and the court of this county denied the 
popular vote. 

Chairman Walsh. On what ground? 

Mr. Hakhiman. On ttie ground that the city council had the power to pass 
such a law and that that point was solely within the discretion of the city 
council to decide. I think that was the decision of the court, that it was within 
the discretion of the city council. It was passed and then the scrap began. 
Immediately or very shortly after that some four hundred and seventy-odd men 
were arrested. The .tails were tilled. Men were held on bail. 

Chairman Walsh. How were the proceedings initiated, please? 

Mr. IIahkiman. You mean - 

Chairman Walsh. Did some one flic information against each individual? 

Mr. Hakhiman. Oh, no; the officers would gather them wherever they found 
them. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they all regular officers? 

Mr. Hakhiman- Well, some of them were. There were many officers at that 
time that were not regular police officers. There were a good many deputies, 
some of them in plain clothes. Wherever men were found visiting or talking 
to men who were on strike they were arrested. The men frequently went on 
(lie cars with them home from their work, on the same car with them and talked 
to them, and Insisted that they had a right to talk to them ns long as they did 
it in a decent and manly manner, and they were arrested and charged with using 
force and violence, regardless of the tone of voice they may have used. I have 
forgotten the number of brewery workers that were arrested. But on January 
4 there were still 72 of the brewery workers under arrest. Their strike iiad not 
yet quite been settled. They held them under arrest until negotiations were 
ended, and then the cases were all dismissed. 

Chairman Walsh. How many convictions? 

Mr. Hakhiman. 1 don't remember, but a a cry few. I think probably it 
wouldn’t exceed six or seven, all told. 

Chairman Walsh. How many arrests? 

Mr. Hakriman. Four hundred and seventy-odd, I believe. 

Chairman Walsh. Were trials bad before juries? 

Mr. Hakhiman. Yes, sir; that is—while you are on that point I will divert 
a little bit from my course and state that at that time we were able to win 
out on nearly every case. We tried a great many, somewhere between 50 and 
GO, cases, I think, were tried. Tiie courts were kept quite busy, and they 
were unable to convict. The reason was this, every trial Jury was drawn from 
the street. The oflicer was sent out to pick a jury, and among the number that 
would come in—always from 40 to sometimes 100, before we would get a jury— 
once, I believe, 350 were required; and I think it took ns five days to get a 
Jury over an arrested picket—among those men I say we could get some fair 
men, and they would either acquit or tiie jury would hang. 

After that they amended the law providing for getting jury. The important 
clause of that law is tills: In the month of June—this law, by the way, is in tiie 
California statutes of 1913, page 174, section 12: 

“ In the months of January, April, June, and October of each year there shall 
he selected by the Judges of said police court a list of jurors to serve as a term 
trial jury in said police court for tiie ensuing three months.” 

Since that time we haven’t had but one labor trouble, but our sailing hasn’t 
been so easy. 

Chairman Walsji. You mean a jury serves in a police court for three months? 

Mr. Hakhiman. Three months in this city since that time. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is the pay for jurors? 

Mr. Harriman. I don’t remember what the statute provides on that. I think 
$2 a day. That was brought about after the strike; and those I am Informed, 
who were unable to prosecute their matters with success were very earnest 
in their advocacy of this law. I am unable to say that that is true, because I 
don’t know the men; but the influence at the legislature, I am informed, came 
from that direction. 

Chairman Walsh. Does it apply all over the State? 
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Mr. Harriman. I think it does; yes, sir. In cities of first and second class. 

Commissioner Garretson. While you are on the jury subject, Mr. Harriman, 
what is tile property qualification for a juror in California? 

Mr. Hahkiman. He must be on the tax list. A man who is not on the assess¬ 
ment roll here is not admissible, if they desire to object. 

Commissioner Garretson. As a rule are laboring men extensively represented 
on juries? 

Mr. Harriman. If there is no class interest involved they don't raise the 
question very often. Iiut if there is a strike on, the rule is enforced rigidly 
always, and very good reason for it. Men are always moved mentally, as well 
as economically, by their interests, and sometimes unconsciously. Ilence, they 
enforced the rule for the purpose for which they made it, T suppose. Now, it 
was done and rigidly enforced in every case. We were met with the necessity 
of picking fair men who were on the assessment roll. 

Chairman Walsh. How many remain on this panel for three months? 

Mr. Harriman. For three months? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harriman. The law says the judges shall designate the number of 
jurors required for the trial of cases in said case in said court for the ensuing 
three months from the names appearing on the last preceding complete assess¬ 
ment roll of (lie county, In which said city is located, of persons assessed on 
property belonging to themselves, and apparently competent and suitable to 
serve as jurors in such court. The judges shall select names which shall not 
ho less than two nor more than four times the number designated as the num¬ 
ber of jurors required.” So that you see that number is a flexible number. 
If they need two juries sitting, then they can designate the total number that 
will be required. 

Chairman Walsh. If a labor disturbance .no tip, under that law they 

could estimate how many they needed and put Hint panel in and keep them 
until the trouble was over? 

Mr. Harriman. They could, and we would tie up against that panel and 
would be compelled to pick ! hose men. Of course, if you exhaust the panel, 
then the same provision would he extended and another panel chosen by the 
same judges In the same manner, just as it is in (lie superior court. On 
December 12 there still remained tinder arrest in the metal-trades case in 
Judge Rose’s department about CO—in the neighborhood of 00 men. They were 
nil dismissed on December 12. During (lie strike and while some of the men 
were in prison a very interesting incident occurred tvliioh showed the spirit of 
at least one member of die city council, who was thought by die laboriug men 
to he their friend and the most favorable man to them at that time. 

The affidavit "'as made by three men who are in jail, U. Armory, John 
lvrilby, and Isaac Levy signing the affidavit, which reads as follows: 

” State or California, 

“County of Los Anodes, ss: 

“The undersigned, being duly sworn, each for himself, on oath, says that lie 
was arrested on the 17th day of March, lilll, and was arraigned on the 18tli 
day of March, 1911, and was held to answer with bonds placed at $300; that 
lie was in the city prison from about 10 a. m. until about (i p. m. on die 18th 
day of March, 1911 ; that while tie was in said prison he was visited by Martin 
F. Patusky, one of the councllmeu of die city of Los Angeles, and, by die way, 
one of the men that passed tills ordinance; that several times said Patusky 
asked him, in die presence of all three of die affiants herein, if he didn’t know 
that he bad violated die picketing ordinance, also, ‘ Did you not defy die police 
to arrest you?’ and be also said, ‘I can see that you don't belong here. This 
place was built for animals, and when you act like animals we have got to put 
you in here. If we give you fellows an inch, you will take a mile, and the first 
tiling we know you will be down there with clubs. That is why we passed this 
ordinance, to keep you fellows away from there.’ That when told the bonds 
had been placed at $300 each he (Patusky) said, ‘The higher the bond the 
better it is. If bonds were placed at only $50, you would be going and coming 
nU the time. I am sorry to see you boys in here, but I guess you will have 
to stay. If you can’t behave yourselves outside, I hope you will lie good 
inside, anyway.’ ” 

The only point in that affidavit to which I wish to direct the attention of the 
commission is that passage, “ That is why we passed tills ordinance.” 

38819°—S. Doe. 415,04-1—vol 6-46 
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In oilier words, this ordinance was a war measure on the part of those who 
had sufficient influence over the city council to control their election. They 
had foiled to secure the number of convictions they desired. The police force 
was efficient. They arrested all they could get hold of and could bring 
charges against. 

I don't wish to lay any umbrage at the door of any policeman particularly. 
They are like all policemen, doing the duty they are told to do. They arrested 
the men as they were told. 

After they had failed for a considerable time they quit arresting the men, 
and we thought that peace had come to stay. But that was a mistake. The 
hoys went on about their work just as before. They saw every man they 
could under circumstances that in all good conscience would warrant theta in 
seeing. They talked to them, explained to thorn that they were out on strike; 
that they were trying to raise their wages, trying to shorten their hours, trying 
to make conditions livable, arguing to them in that matter. 

They were left alom* tor awhile. And otic day a raid was made and they 
arrested a large number of men. I Ihink there were 30 or 40 arrested. Their 
names are here. And they were charged, not with violating the law, Imi 
with having conspired to violate a law. The penalty for violating a law was 
$100 and do days, 1 believe, in Jail. You will read it in the ordinance. The 
peimlty here is $1,000. or two years in the county jail, for conspiring to 
violate a law. 

They brought those men into jail and the evidence shows that most of them 
were not known, or could not lie identified by tile officers until after they hat! 
arrived in Jail. The officers went to the jail, brought them out single file, and 
called their names, and each man would answer lo his name, and the officers 
woidd look at him. And limn the next, his name, and he would answer, and 
they would look at him, and again and again, day after day, until they learned 
their names and their faces. 1 believe they were all kept in Jail, practically 
all. We got a few out on hail. 

There was one redheaded fellow by ttie name of Phillips, and we lmd another 
redheaded fellow, and every time lie would come into the court room the red¬ 
headed fellow would step up there and walk in instead of the one in jail, and 
the redheaded fellow in Jail would step hark to the other man's scat; and they 
didn't notice it. and the policeman identified the wrong man as regularly as 
the days passed. Four or five of them lmd known him for years and one of 
them from childhood—a different fellow altogether. 

Seme of tiie boys were arrested who hud never lieon on strike, didn’t belong 
to tiie union at alj and laid never been about the factories at all. One of 
them had only been in town one day. One of the officers swore he laid seen 
him there for a month. They had a little hook in winch they kept their 
records. At the top tiie days of tiie week were written, and they would write the 
names of the boys down tiie side. Tile days they had seen them they marked, 
and they had used that book to refresh their memories upon the days'that they 
saw them, one of those hooks was ruled perfectly straigiit and accurate, as 
though some person lmd done it on his table at home. Inadvertently I looked 
over to the back of the book and I saw that two or three loaves had"been torn 
out, hut one laid been left. lie laid made wind little record he had made out¬ 
doors, and then he had taken home Ids record and copied It, or he had 
made It up in the Jail, ruled it, and copied it, and for some reason erased 
the marks and thought he had erased them completely; but under a magnifying 
glass tiie erasures could he seen, and we got the glass and allowed it to the 
jury, and the jury hung after almost a two weeks’ struggle. 

Tiie city attorney, Mr. Guy Eddie, and the city authorities laid taken the 
matter under consideration, and had kept their plans under cover until they 
hud perfected them, and tried to convict the men for a conspiracy to violate 
the law. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What is the conspiracy law of California, Mr. 
Harrinmn? 

Mr. Habbiman. If two men were to agree to violate the picketing law, they 
might both be guilty of violating the luw or they might be guilty of a con¬ 
spiracy to violate the law. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But he could not be guilty of violating tiie law, 
because lie had a purpose to do it, unless he did it, could he? 

Mr. Habbiman. Oh, no; he must do something. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, you know what the Federal law is? 

Mr. Habbiman. Yes; lie must do something. 
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Commissioner Gabuktson. Hut two men don’t have to do it; they only have 
to intend to. 

Mr. Habbiman. To conspire to do It. 

Commissioner Gabkktson. Under your California law. 

Mr. Habbiman. Oh, yes; if you agree to ttphtte and commit an overt act— 
there must be an overt act—or to make a move in that direction. 

In Long Beach they had u similar experience. They passed the same nnti- 
picketing law down there. There was a strike down there on the Craig Ship¬ 
building Co.’s works, and the hoys used the same methods that lliey did here, 
avoiding any violence, hut persisting and insisting upon their right to make such 
explanations ns they saw fit. 

The ordinance was passed, the men were arresled and put in Jail. Many 
of them were turned out at noon and told to go and get their dinners, and they 
did and came back and went in jail in (he afternoon. Some. I believe, stayed all 
night, and some were permitted to go home. I think they were crowded for 
room. 

By the way, the cases against the brewery men, 72 in number, were dismissed 
on January 4. They were all out—if not all, all but two or three, I think—with¬ 
out hall in that crowd, and ail of them, every one, returned for trial. Of all 
of tlie men in all of that strike that were let loose without bail, not one of 
them faded to turn up on the day set to he tried. Every one came. I think the 
fact is worthy of mention, especially in the light of the newspaper statements 
concerning the characters of these men. 

After the law' was passed, to which l have called your attention, concerning 
the paneling of the Jury, the new jury panel, and methods of getting it, one 
other instance occurred—well, two occurred. 

On Christmas Eve there was a Christmas-tree gathering in Central Park down 
here at Sixth Street. A large number of oilmens from the churches and else¬ 
where gathered there on Christmas Eve will) their Christmas trees. It was 
advertised in the papers for some days. 

Also there was advertised in the papers for some days that there would he 
a gathering in the park down on North Main Street for quite a different pur¬ 
pose. The. one at Sixtti Street was to distribute Christmas presents by those 
who could afford to buy presents. The other was supposed to he a gathering 
to consider ways and means by which the unemployed could find work. The 
one was at the Plaza Park, the other at the Sixtli Strwt Park. Both advertised 
In the papers for some days preceding the time. 

The Sixtli Street Park affair went through as joyously as the Christmas 
trees at any church festival, and the unemployed supposed, of course, that their 
privileges were at least equal to the others. They gathered there on Christmas 
morning about 10 o’clock. It was raining. There was a little Hall down below 
where some of the hoys got a few coal-oil cans and washed them out and were 
making six or eight cans of soup so that t tie hoys might have something to eat 
after the speaking was over. Fifteen hundred or more of them gathered there 
in that park. Some were addressing the crowd ; they were perfectly quiet. 
The testimony showed that, the crowd was perfectly quiet, and no evidence of 
any disturbance until the policemen came. Two officers came up, the testimony 
showed, looked at the crowd, went over to n saloon and phoned for reenfnrce- 
ments, came hack with several officers going two abreast, clubs in hand, crowd¬ 
ing (lie people and throwing them aside; they walked up to the speaker, grabbed 
1dm by the legs, and jerked him off of the stand. One fellow hold up his hand 
and asked them to stop, and flic officers struck him over the head, cut n great 
gash across his face, knocked him down, heat n number of them, and ran the 
crowd out of (he park, punching them and heating them with their clubs, and 
pursued them off of the sidewalk out into the street. 

And the testimony of the officers showed that they followed them into the 
street and bent them. Then the whole crowd turned on them and threw stones 
at them, and there was ft riot that was n disgrace to any civilization. It was a 
disgrace to the policemen that they pursued the course they did when the men 
were there without food, after having been called there by tiie advertisements 
in the papers, and similar privileges having been granted to another class of 
people the night before. Those men were arrested. I have the complaint 
here—charged with rioting—and they came before the jury selected in the 
manner that, the taw now provides. We tried the case. They had the same 
experience in learning how to Identify the men that they had in the conspiracy 
case. Officers got on the stand and swore thal they saw, for instance, John 
Sanchez standing here throwing one stone, and another man standing over 
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there In the crowd, nnd another one Itere about 14 feet away, and another one 
there 20 feet away. And we let them go through with tlielr identifications and 
the places where they saw them in, and then we asked them to repeat it, and 
they could not repeat it to save their lives. Finally they would only see them 
twice, and then we would go though all that they had seen twice and com¬ 
mence over again to go down the liue, and they could not repeat it to save 
their lives. Finally they learned to see a man only once, and they saw him 
throw a stone, and they didn't know just where he was standing, and this 
they could get away with. Those men saw men on Christmas Day there 
who they had known all tlielr lives. One man had just gotten here from Mexico, 
and another man had not been in town for months and did not arrive until the 
next day, and they were arrested one, two. and three days after Christmas; 
according to their testimony they had seen them all In the riot. They convicted 
10 out of 40. They are in jail now, I believe. One of the jurors said to me 
afterwards—you can take this down if you care to—“ We had to convict some 
of them. We must support the police. They protect our property.” 

The complaints read as follows: 

“ Personally appeared before me this Stli day of April, 1911"— 

By the way, before I read tills, whenever we would challenge a juror or lie 
was dismissed, the court would call his name kindly and say, “Well, we will 
call you up when we want you again,” a familiarity that is an abomination 
to any court, especially if any degree of justice is to be obtained. A familar 
relation, of which I think the judge was hardly conscious, hut a familiar rela¬ 
tion between a judge and a jury that might not to exist. I lmve never spoken 
of it before, hut feel that in this investigation that that fact ought to be known, 
for there is an abundance of proof of it. 

“ Personally appeared before me this 8t!i day of April. 1911, A. It. Phillips, 
of tile city of Los Angeles, county of Los Angeles, Slab- of California, who, 
being first duly sworn on oath, complains and says "— 

I have got the wrong complaint here. Here it is ; f have if: 

“Personally appeared before me this 29th day of December, 1913, W. L. 
llagenbaugh, of Los Angeles City, in the county of I,os Angeles, who, being 
first duly sworn, complains and says: That on the 2.3th day of December, 1913, 
at and in Los Angeles City, in the county of Los Angeles, State of California, 
Ihp crime of riot was committed by ”— 

About 30 persons, I will not read their names— 

“who at the time and place last aforesaid, did willfully and unlawfully, while 
acting together nnd without authority of law, use force and violence on the 
persons of this nflinnt, II. II. W. Kriege, II. <!. Yarned, F. ii. Williams, A. J. 
Boycott, W. L. Hugenlmugb, M. ('. O'Connor, Arthur Solomon, and II. A. Stewart, 
and maliciously disturbed the peace and quiet of the neighborhood of the Pinza 
and Plaza Street in said city, and the peace and quiet of this complainant 
and other persons nnd then and there being, by then and there making loud 
and unusual noise, by tumultuous and offensive conduct, and by threatening, 
traducing, quarreling, challenge to light, and fighting. All of which is contrary 
to laws, etc.” 

One man was shot. The man who shot him—I don’t call his name now—was 
on the stand as a witness and admillted that lie shot him. He was not 
arrested. No complaint was filed against him. Mr. Hagenbaugh was iiurt. 
One of the leading officers was cut and many were hit with stones, and many 
men were beaten and gushed with the clubs. As I say, they were convicted 
and 10 were imprisoned. The matter seems to have been encourageed by all 
of the machinery of the county. I will only cite one instance that comes to 
my mind—the courts amt the city council, the police courts and the police 
miners and the district attorney’s office tire practically all of the machinery 
with which to carry on the warfare. 

Seventy-two thousand dollars were placed in the hands of Oapt. John Fred¬ 
ericks, now district attorney, during tfie time of the investigation of the 
McNamara trouble. Considerable more than flint passed through the district 
attorney's office. He was not required to account for tills $72,000 to anybody 
except "to Mr. Pridden, who lias always run a nonunion shop. Mr. Prldden 
is a member of the board of supervisors. Just why there was no account re¬ 
quired is not explained. What the money was used for is not explained, but 
it was given, and no account is of record in this county. 

I think that answers the first, question ns far ns I can go—the use of the 
city machinery, of the city courts, of the city jury, and the methods by which 
it is tieing gathered now, of the injunctions, and of the practice of using the 
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funds In the strike all show that the powers of government wore solid against 
the workers. w 

Now, the nest question was, if I remember, what effort does the so-called 
open shop have upon the welfare of the working class? 1 don’t think it is 
worded just that way, but that Is the substance of it. 

Commissioner Wein, stock. No; what bus the open-shop policy done for Los 
Angeles as regards the protection of the civil and industrial rights of its 
citizens? 

Mr. Hariiiman. Well, in regard to that I can't see how the oh 11 or indus¬ 
trial rights can be entirely separated from the criminal procedure. 

Chairman 'Walsh. Certainly not. 

Mr. Harutman. Because they rise out of it, and with that in view I merely 
take this stand. In order to expalin it as I see it, at 1 he base of all this 
trouble lay a permanent conflict of interest. And this strike arose out of that 
fact. The employer who seeks the open shop, the so-called open shop, and 
supports it does it consciously or unconsciously for but one reason, and that 
reason is this, that In the open shop he separates the bundle of sticks and can 
break (hem easily. 

In the closed shop or in the union shop they are hound together and become 
a power. In the one ease the large owner is a power and deals with the 
helpless man. In the other case he must deal with a power equal to himself. 

In the former case where the corporation is against a man, the millionaire 
against the pauper, the man who owns the factory stales the terms of what 
he calls a contract, and in the eyes of the law it is a contract, and he cun 
enforce it as a contract, but there is no contract there. 

The man with power dictates the terms to the man that is hungry for 
bread and he accepts the offer. lie works, and the works for half rations, 
lie'will work for enough to keep himself and his family. And all conscience 
in that man will do this. lie will feed him as little as he can feed him to get 
tiie best results for himself. If lie pays more than is necessary for these results, 
his conscience will prod him to cut the wages. If he pays less than is enough to 
get the best results, his conscience will prod him to raise the wages, He treats 
the man just the same ns lie would treat his horse. It is an economic question 
between them. The organized power—the men use their power to force their 
wages up higher than merely enough lo get the best results in the field for their 
employer. Not only do they want to get the best results as producers, but they 
struggle for a larger and larger proportion and portion of the amount that they 
produce. And the employer struggles likewise for a larger portion, and it is out 
of that fact that the permanent conflict comes and that this war has come, 
and that this light is here and was here and must remain here with us. And 
the fights are small or large in proportion to the magnitude of the interest 
and must always be so. 

Now, the full energy of flip worker and the property of the employer puts 
him ever in a better fighting position, puts the bank behind him, puts the 
industry in his hands, puts the bread basket of the worker in ids hands, and 
if lie can keep them disorganized so that they are weak—if the man or thou¬ 
sands of men are weak, if they are disorganized, and a few men with money are 
powerful—if the power is mobilized, the power of these men mobilize in the 
election to elect their men in court and to control their city council and to mold 
tiie law; then they demand alter making this law that the worker abide by 
that law. And he lias to do It because tiie majority of the power, of the 
economic power of tiie land, is hack of the law that conserves tiie Interests of 
that power. That must be, and it is for this reason that they seek an open 
shop to keep tiie worker disorganized nnd weak, so that they may reap the 
greatest harvest to themselves constantly. 

Now, the effect is a minimum wage and tiie lowest possible standard of 
living under which the working class can reproduce itself if the open shop is 
permitted to have its sway. It is for this reason that every one of the men in 
favor of the open shop are forced to admit that organized labor has made 
for good. There is reason for it. 

They operate from two different points of view. 

The organized labor moves from the point of view of human beings, n great 
mass of tnen. Their aim in life is to conserve human energy. That is their 
whole purpose. Their property is n minor consideration. Their lives, the 
fruits of their labor—these are their chief concern. And the food of their 
children and the welfare of their families follows as a sequence. And the 
other fellow 1ms a different point of view, and without questioning their 
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honesty or integrity at all—tlmt is not what we art* here for—but vve are here 
to find out why they net so. They have a point of view of the accumulation 
ot power in the form of property, by which power they can subsist and live 
without exerting tlieir own energy, in a more luxurious manner, than they 
could without it. They could only do this by gathering into their property 
tiie power of their fellow men, the energy of their fellow men, to use it 
upon which to subsist and with which to buy their comforts and luxuries, and 
therefore it heroines to them a moral right which—that is, the thing that 
gives them tlieir ideas of morals and right—they think it is right because it 
gi\es them com tort and ease; and the other fellow thinks it is wrong because 
it gives him pain and suffering. And there is the reason for that standard of 
moials. And the employer and worker never in the world will harmonize their 
views when they come to a strike, because each has a different premise from 
which to reason, a different point of view, a different standard of morals 
a different code of laws springing out of them. And that is the effect they 
have—tiie one wholesome—tlie one is humanitarian impulse, humanitarian 
cause, and organization which cun he for tiie life of tiie men; the other is 
to oiganize tiie property for tiie magnitude of property and for the aggres¬ 
sion of property. Olio is filled with ambition, greed, lust of power. The other 
is filled with and produces a humane Impulse and a struggle to better condi¬ 
tions and to develop a system of progress and coojieration. 

Chairman Walsh. We will pause at this point and adjourn until 10 
o’clock- 

Mr. Harriman. I am through. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Kindly resume Hie stand at 10 o’clock to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, because some questions will doubtless tie asked by other commissioners. 

We will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. in. on this Monday, September 14, 1914, an 
adjournment was taken until Tuesday, September 15, 1914, at 10 o’clock a, m.) 


Los Anov.uss. Cii,., Hrittnnbrr M, till}—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Uarretson, O'Connell, Weinstock, 
and Commons. Basil M. Manly. 

Chairman Wu.su. Please lie in order. 

Mr. Harriman. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOB HARRIMAN—Continued. 

Chairman Wu.su. Mr. Weinstock has a few questions lie would like to ask. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have represented organized labor. Mr. Harri¬ 
man, have you not, in many of the cases that have been brought before the 
Los Angeles courts? 

Mr. Hamuman. I have. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were one of tiie counsel in the McNamara 
trial? 

Mr. Hakuiman. I was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And also in the metal-lrades difficulties? 

Mr. Hamuman. I was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And lit the brewers’ difficulties? 

Mr. Harriman. The latter part; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that you are thoroughly Informed, I take it, 
on the labor attitude of these problems on these questions? 

Mr. Harmman. Well. I can't say thoroughly, but I have some Information 
on them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you tell this commission, Mr. Harriman, 
what Is tiie attitude of organized labor on tiie question of violence in labor 
troubles? 

Mr. Harriman. Welt, I think tiie position of organized labor and tiie general 
policy of organized labor, ns I understand it, is opposed to violence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does organized labor, from your observation of 
It, and your connections with it, condone violence on the part of unionists in 
labor troubles? 

Mr. Habriman. Now, by that Just what do you mean? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, does organized labor regard violence on the 
part of unionists In times of labor trouble as justifiable? 
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Mr. Harriman. Well, that dejiends upon the circumstances, i suppose, uuiler 
which the act might be committed. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Will you tell the- 

Mr. Harriman. But, as to organized labor, I think tliey have not so indorsed 
any violence at all. My information and experience is that they have found 
that tliey can gain their end better by peaceful methods than by violent 
methods, and the reason for that is tills: When they have power enough, they 
can take hold of the affairs of State. And were they to commit violence while 
the others have power, it would only lead to their being crushed bt that power. 
And for that reason tliey feel that it is wisdom upon their part to conduct 
their affairs peacably until they can build an organization sufficiently power¬ 
ful to take hold of the affairs and handle It. Tiiat is their general policy, as 
X understand it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And meanwhile, until organized labor gets the 
political power that it hopes to obtain, ns I understand it, it is (lie policy and 
attitude of organized labor to refrain from violence, to maintain law mid order? 

Mr. IIarkiman. That Is my experience. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know, of course, as we all kuow, that there 
has been violence? 

Mr, Harriman. Yes, sir; there lias been. 

Commissioner Weinstock. During labor troubles. Now, do you know of any 
incidents that you can give to lids commission where organized labor has taken 
cognizance of the violation of law and order by penalizing such of iis members 
as were guilty of criminal violence in labor troubles? 

Mr. Harriman. That is, you mean to say where some one has been arrested 
and found guilty under the laws as they now stand? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Hakium \n. Where organized labor has punished the men, Is (hat wlmt 
you mean? After they are found guilty? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harriman. No. sir; I don’t know of any; and the reason is this, the men 
if they were to condemn men who are found guilty under the present law. they 
might, and in many cases would, lie condemning men who are altogether inno¬ 
cent. For innocent, am! I will have to explain, if X may, Mr. Weinslock- 

Commissioner Weinstock. Sure. 

Mr. Harriman. Your question suggests that organized labor would justify 
the men in tlieir course; and. if so, why? Tlmt seems to he (lie thought in your 
mind. Now, there are a number of things that must be considered in order to 
answer that question intelligently. First, the justification of the nets of the 
men lay in the cause of the trouble. Now, also in the fact that many, many, 
if not most, of flu* trials are not fair, as, in the light of tins recent jury system, 
they will have to meet in the future. First, then, the cause: Stated abstractly, 
(lie conservation of energy is the first law. The men seek to conserve tlieir energy 
liy raising tlieir wages and shortening the hours. The employer seeks to con¬ 
serve his capital by lengthening (he hours and lowering the wages. For this 
fundamental reason the war comes at the wage and hour lino. That is the 
line of battle. Every strike and boycott arises there. Now, whoever fights 
faithfully for the shortening of the hours and the increase of wages is bone of 
tlieir bone and flesh of tlieir flesh. Now, on the other hand, whoever is most 
efficient in flint fight is the man who is picked off and charged and tried and 
ofttimes convicted. We have three men, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Grow, and Mr. 
Powell, who were picked off. Tliey were active men. They were tried im¬ 
mediately after the explosion, when the teiiqier here was at white heat. They 
were convicted. We know they were not there. Tiie members of organized 
labor know they were not guilty. It is not only a guess with us; we know 
where they were. We put witnesses on the stand to show where they were, 
hut they were not believed. Tliey were convicted. When tliey returned to the 
men for whom they had been successfully fighting, they were received with 
open arms and were cherished and loved for tlieir having been persecuted more 
than before the persecution. The justification of the men’s activity lay in the 
cause of the struggle and the psychology that justified them In the cause of 
the struggle. 

Now, If they had not stood by these men, who they knew were Innocent, 
although convicted, every capable, energetic, intelligent fighter would have been 
picked off here and there and tried and convicted, and the heads of the whole or¬ 
ganization would be eliminated from the movement, and thej can’t do it. If, how- 
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ever, they were to flml men who went out ami actually committed a violent 
act, In violation of the policy of the organization, I think they would remove 
them from all power and responsibility before they had any opportunity to be 
arrested and to throw the organization In bad, because the organization itself 
would settle it. 

Commissioner YVeinstock. Are we to understand, then, that every unionist 
that has been arrested, tried, and convicted Is regarded by organized labor as 
being innocept? 

Mr. Harriman. No, sir; not in every respect, but ofttimes they have done 
what they are compelled to do. For Instance, I cite a case that does not call 
up the question of violence. I cite the case of the hatters’ trial, where the 
beads of the American Federation of Labor were arrested for contempt of 
court. Now, those men could not stop; I submit that, there is a war on, and, 
as I said yesterday, the intensity of the war Is determined by the magnitude 
of the interest with which it is allied. And those men pursued their course 
and published the facts and were arrested for contempt of court. And, for 
instance, lake the A. It. U. strike, where Debs was arrested and imprisoned 
for contempt of court. They were in a position where they hud to stand fire. 
We are in a war. We can’t retreat. IE they do retreat, why, they might just 
as well give up the battle. The cause of the war—I say the justification for 
these acts lay in the cause. Now, there is a distinction between a justification 
for some men who have been found guilty, between the commission of violent 
acts out of which no good can come to the organization. There Is a distinction 
there. And wtiile they don’t indorse the violent acts, they have to be made 
sure that they actually occurred, otherwise, a man can’he arrested, tried, 
and convieted and not be at all guilty. There is the thing we are up against, 
because the power is in the hands of the other man. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Let me make sure, Mr. ITnrrinmn. that I quite 
understand your position or your explanation. I gather, from what you have 
said, this to be the attitude ol' organized labor, that regardless of convictions 
it reserves to itself the right to judge whether the individual convicted is or is 
not guilty of the crime Charged. 

Mr. Harriman. Of necessity, because the machinery of convictions is in the 
hands of the enemy. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Kxactly. So, despite a conviction, if labor be¬ 
lieves that the convicted party is innocent, it treated him ns a martyr? 

Mr. Harriman. Absolutely must. Ho do the other side. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Kxactly. On the oilier hand, if T understand you 
correctly, it is admitted that union men have been justly convicted of violence? 

Mr. Harriman. Some of them have oven pleaded guilty. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Exactly. What lias been the attitude of organ¬ 
ized labor not toward those whom they believe were innocently convicted but 
toward those who were justly convicted. 

Mr. Harriman. I know of no more glaring instance than the ease that was 
tried here in the city of Los Angeles, and it can he no better expressed than 
in the contributions to the fund for defense. Up to the time when the 
McNamaras pleaded guilty funds were rolling in. The moment the plea of 
guilty came in every dollar stopped. Not another dollar could be raised. You 
cini draw your conclusions from the fuel. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. How much truth is there in the charge that you 
and I and the rest of us have heard that many in the ranks of organized labor 
look upon those men as martyrs? 

Sir. Harriman. Oh, Individuals, many of them do; I have heard some say 
they are guilty and some say they are not; but I inn only speaking of the policy 
of the organization. I can not resort to the individual's opinions and draw 
much of a conclusion. Some think so. There are opinions, us you know, 
varied in the organization, and you can not rest a statement upon that; you 
can only rest upon the general policy of the organization. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What Is the answer, then, to the charge that also 
lias been made not only by nonunion employers who nre the enemies of organ¬ 
ized labor but also by thoughtful men and women all over the country whose 
sympathies are with labor, and who have ever been ready to do all they could 
to further the Interests, legitimately and properly, of organized labor—what 
Is the answer to the charge made by such as these against organized labor 
tlmt It Is in sympathy with violence, from the fact that it retains in positions 
of trust and honor, and reelects to positions of trust and honor, men who have 
been convicted of a crime and who are generally believed to be guilty—such 
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ns Mr. Ryan, president of the structural-iron workers, who was reelected to 
his post of honor after he had been convicted, and who, so fur as I know, 
despite the fact that he is serving his sentence, is, I think, still the president 
of the structural-iron workers? 

Mr. Habriman. Have you read the transcript of the testimony in Indian¬ 
apolis? 

Mr. Weinstock. I have not. 

Mr. Habriman. When you read it you will see that no union man could ever 
believe that man was justly convicted. There is a summary of that transcript 
that is an abomination to the Lord and the devil. There never was a trial in 
Russia that begins to compare with It. The transcript speaks for itself. 

Now, those men are the very men whose psychology I have endeavored to 
describe. The history of the Iron workers’ strike with the steel company lias 
been one where men—where the unions have been destroyed, where wages have 
been lowered, where men tire unable to support their families, and where the 
act of the McNamaras, unwise as it was, was forced by an enemy, very much, 
as the European war, the Christian war, is forced by the enemy. 

I do not hear the same men comment in the same way upon conditions that 
arise in their own camp. When you have a war on you can only analyze the 
causes of the war and look at the consequences. 

Now, tlie men who were hack of Ryan did not agree with the others, and 
they do not believe Ryan is guilty. They do not think lie is, many of them; 
some of them think lie is guilty and support him, I supreme. 

I suppose that the conditions that produced the idea in the minds of the 
McNamaras produced the same idea in the minds of some others, lint not all, 
not enough to make it the policy of tlie organization. And when they tried 
the case in Indianapolis, in the unfair manner in which it was tried, and for 
which the court lias scored Judge Anderson, tiiose men have thought that he 
was unjustly convicted, and have stood by him. 1 think that is the psychology 
of the case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tilt answer, then, is, Mr. Harriman, as I gather it, 
that in the ease of that particular individual, Ryan, organized labor looks upon 
him as unjustly convicted and as a martyr to the cause? 

Mr. Habriman. Whether organized labor does or not. I think that their union, 
the iron workers’ union, does. I do not think they believe lie Is guilty. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was not liis case taken up to tlie highest courts? 

Mr. Habktuan. I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And his verdict affirmed? 

Mr. Harriman. I think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, are we to infer from that that our 
courts from top to bottom will cooperate in punishing an Innocent man? 

Mr. Habriman. Well, I don’t know whether they will from tlie top to the 
bottom, but they will halfway up. 

(A demonstration by the audience here occurred.) 

Chairman Wai.sk. Ladies and gentlemen, we must lin\o perfect order, or we 
will have to clear the room. 

Mr. Harriman. I refer In tills respect to Judge Anderson, because lie did-- 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am sure Mr. Harriman joins with me-- 

Mr. Harriman. I do. 

Chairman Walsh. In requesting flip most perfect order. Any audible ex¬ 
pression now will have to be handled by tlie sergeant at arms. This must not 
break up in confusion. 

Mr. Harriman. Beg pardon for putting it In that way. 

Chairman Walsh. Just put It in your own way, and just as expressively as 
you wish. I know the audience will bear with us and restrain themselves. 

Mr. Harriman. And I wish to make this point on that, that probably you 
would not find many judges in the higher courts who would not be perfectly 
lair if their fundamental premise was not attacked. We must observe this fact 
In those trials that the judges of the courts reason from a different premise 
from the men in the labor struggle. All of our laws are founded upon the rights 
of property and are woven to protect the rights of property, because they 
believe—those in power believe that by tlie possession of tuopetty their liberties 
are best preserved. The labor movement reasons fr.,m a different premise, 
namely, that the property that has been accumulated is the power by which the 
laws are made to curtail their privileges and their powers. And being cur¬ 
tailed by them, they shift to the point of personal <:r human rights, rather than 
property rights. Now, the judge on the bench, r.ot having analyzed o; studied 
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the question, becomes Indignant when he sees the question raised, because It 
attacks the very premise from which he reasons and the very premise upon 
which the law is built. And their attitude of mind and their entire psychology 
Is just as opposed to organized labor's psychology as it can be, because their 
■ logic is different, from a different premise—both absolutely sincere and neither 
corrupt from the standpoint of money, not at all. Both sincere. They don't 
have to he corrupt. The logic from their premise will draw the conclusion, 
and that is the situation. I think every lawyer that lias looked into the economic 
question would draw that conclusion generally. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, grunting, Mr. Hardman, that taking this 
particular case that we have before us now—the case of Ryan—granting that 
the courts, as you put it, halfway up, would not hesitate for some end, some 
ulterior end, to convict an innocent man; in that particular case, however, as 
you have explained, the case was carried up to the limit of the courts. Must 
we, then, infer that in that case also the courts all up and down the line— 

Chairman Walsh. The case did not go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, did it? It went to the Federal court of appeals only? 

Mr. Harrjman. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It went as far as it could go. 

Chairman Walsh. No; if the Supreme Court desired jurisdiction, it could 
have been transferred there. 

Mr. Harhiman. No; the Supreme Court refused to take cognizance of it. 

Chairman Walsh, i suppose tlmt is what he means. 

Mr. Hakriman. You say are we to infer. We are not to draw an inference; 
we are to only look at the fact. Now, the fact is the ironworkers’ union, when 
they saw the trial in Indianapolis, drew its conclusion at the end of the trial 
and stayed with it, and hud no reason to believe that one judge a notch higher 
was any different from a judge a notch lower. Could not change their mind. 
And the reason the mind is not changed lies in tile cause of the struggle. You 
go back to tlie cause of the si niggle and there your psychology is formed. 

Now. ail the trials must he ution an absolutely fair basis before you will 
ever convince the army back of their general that their general is criminally 
corrupt. And if their is any unfairness in the trial, that army will stay and 
crystallize around that general In spite of the world. No matter which side 
tliis is on, that is the very characteristic of the mind and will seek to protect 
itself by those very acts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, in order to get at the underlying 
attitude of organized labor toward violence in labor troubles, are we to assume 
this, in this particular case, that tire McNamaras, having confessed, there can lie 
no shadow of doubt about their guilt? 

Mr. Harhiman. No, no. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we then to assume tlmt organized labor took 
the ground that while these men were guilty, having confessed to it themselves, 
that they acted on their own individual volition? 

Mr. Hakriman. Absolutely, and they said so. And they must have. Now, 
just stop a moment and think of it. how impossible it would lie for one or two 
men, to have as the courts and stool companies proposed—to have dO or 7fi men 
scattered all over the country to whom tliej must have written and arranged 
their whole plan to carry such a scheme. Could it possibly have been done? 
Must it not have been done just as they said, that when a strike arose they cor¬ 
responded with the men and told them to carry on their strike and then sent 
one man to the spot to do the work? Wliut other could have been done, and 
how else could they have conducted their campaign and kept it secret? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we further to understand, then, that these 
men who confessed to having committed the crime, out of their private parse 
furnished the funds that were necessary to carry on tills work, which of course, 
must have been very great? 

Mr. Harhiman. Well, I don’t know anything about how they got their funds. 
They claimed to have charged it up to the organization account, and in that 
way they claimed to have concealed it. It does not appear of record, anti did 
not appear of trial that It was ever chrged nn to buying dynamite. It could 
not appear that way on their books. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does It seem reasonable to you, Mr. Harrinian, 
that two men could without the consent and knowledge of other officials 
holding positions of trust and responsibility, have misused the funds of a great 
institution? 
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Mr, Harriman. Well, there might have been some that knew it, I don't know. 
They say not. They say they did it themselves on their own responsibility ami 
■will tell you that they could not have done it any other way and kept It under 
cover, ajid I believe it is true. I don’t see how they could have continued such 
a campaign and taken 60 or 75 men all over the country into their confidence 
without the same having been disclosed long ago. It could not have been done 
by any contrivance that I could see. 

Commissioner Wk in stock. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Mr. Harriman, has your experience led you to 
believe that violence of another form is repeatedly and continually indulged in 
by the other interests in the struggle of this class? 

Mr. Harki man. Yes, sir. There lms been some violence so far, as we believe. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Moreover, violence of a character that absolutely 
violates and invades the rights and liberties of half a nation? 

Mr. IIarhiman. Weil, it seems so to us. We are on the oilier side, but it is 
lawful violence. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Quasi lawful. 

Mr. Harriman. Quasi lawful. It will he sustained. It is organized force that 
Is practiced on the pretext of preserving the peace. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Isn’l the result of that that the labor man, re¬ 
gardless of whether lie is a trade-union man or not, believes that every ele¬ 
ment that enters into government, legislative, judicial, and administrative, is 
bound together for the purpose of depriving him of those interests that he be¬ 
lieves he Is legally entitled to? 

Mr. Haehiman. That is just the foundation I tried to lay. Here are two fun¬ 
damental interests, and each class struggles to preserve its own interest. 
The one in power makes the law, and the enforcement of that law protects 
his interests as against the oilier and will so continue until the other will 
have accumulated a greater power, so that he can change the rules of action. 
That Is a simple process. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And the result of that course of action and of 
that belief in the mind of tho body of the people, what is it? 

Mr. Harriman. What is the result? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harriman. Well, it produces a different effect in different minds anil 
in different localities, depending upon the degree to which the power is pushed. 
Now, for instance, take the Colorado situation: There in that loon lily it. has 
produced open hostility. The men have actually resorted to arms to iiglit the 
organized government. It is a result of the clash. Here tho hostility was 
such that it produced a great political organization which is the forerunner 
of a more intense clash if the light keeps up. In other places where they were 
more successful it brought a political organization—in San Francisco—.which 
took hold of the power to a certain extent. In other places where the tight 
is not yet quite so intense the psjehological effect is still as noticeable, but 
they are all part of tlie process, creating a psychology in the two camps over 
this clash of interests. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But isn’t tho result exactly the same in all local¬ 
ities, varying only in degree in this, what evolved into an armed contest in 
Colorado exists in its metal form wherever tlds course has been pursued, in 
its distrust of the courts and contempt of the law? 

Mr. Harbiman. No, sir; I don’t think that, quite. I think that it all taken 
the form of the exercise of power. Now, the exercise of power takes a dif¬ 
ferent psychological form according to the necessity of the case. For instance, 
in this city the exercise of that power took a political shape. If that were 
pressed to a further degree it might take tho same shape it took In Colorado. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is precisely the point I raised. The only 
different* is the degree, wherever violence is exercised by the other side. 

Mr. Harriman. But It differs also In kind as well as degree, because the 
one might have in mind a peaceful exercise of power while the other, going 
further, might resort to a forceful exercise of that power. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Where the provocation was pushed further? 

Mr. Harriman. But in all of it it is an exorcise of power. That is the fun¬ 
damental proposition, and it is to preserve the interests of the class that has 
the power, and It Is the world over true. It is inevitable. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. Now, is the comparative relation of tlie individual 
to tlie union—from your experience is not the relation of the individual mem¬ 
ber of the labor union exactly the same os tlie individual relation of a mem¬ 
ber of a political party or of a member of a church—lie will take action and 
hold opinions along individual lines? 

Mr. Habriman. Certainly. 

Oonuuissioner Gabeetson. Regardless of what the declared opinion or policy 
of the body of which he is a part may be? 

Mr. Hauhiman. Yes, sir. 1 tried to bring that out before. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It is nothing but the expression of individualism? 

Mr. Maebiman. That is very frequently tlie case, and that is all too often 
misunderstood as the policy of the organization, and I am speaking of the policy 
of the organization as I understand it. 

Commisioner Gabbetson. What effect must it necessarily have on the mind 
of tlie man, not only the labor unionists, but other men, when a representative 
of the law makes the open unqualiiled declaration on the witness stand before 
this commission that, growing out of 80 years, almost, of practice as an at¬ 
torney, and as a paid official holding that position at the present time, there 
is no equality before the law for tlie rich man and the poor man? 

Mr. IIabbiman. Well, it aggravates the situation, and intensities tlie feeling, 
of course. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It simply crystallizes the nebulous feeling that 
might before exist? 

Mr. IIabbiman. Well, his statement would do precisely what the antipicket- 
ing law did here. That was a war measure. It produces precisely the effect 
you are trying to overcome. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstoek lias another question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Commissioner Garretson lias endeavored to bring 
out tlie )K)int as to whether or no I he employers were likewise not guilty of 
violence in labor troubles. Along that line may I ask if any instance came 
under your notice that you can bring to tlie attention of this commission where 
tlie employers have initiated acts of violence? 

Mr. IIabbiman. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you give them? 

Mr. IIabbiman. The antipicketing ordinance, with the police force which 
arrested 470 men and put them ill jail. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Any other inslancc? 

Mr. Haeriman. Tlie Injunction procured unwarrnntedly, because no dis¬ 
turbance of the peace prior to the granting of the injunction. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you hold tlie employers responsible for 
tlie acts of the city administration? 

Mr. IIabbiman. Absolutely, for they were in power and dictated the ordinance 
and went before the city council and urged its passage and demanded its 
passage. You see one is in position to use tlie social power against the organ¬ 
ized labor, whereas organized labor is not in a iiosition that when it uses its 
own power it is in violence of tlie law made against it. You have two—coming 
back to the question, you have two fundamental conflicting interests, each try¬ 
ing to protect itself. The one in power makes a law by which it can use the 
social power to enforce its interests. Tlie other is not in position to protect 
himself against that social power. It is os much violence to pass an anti- 
picketing law to force wages down and arrest men and put them In jail as It 
is to resist. But tlie policy of the trade unions is not to resist, because they 
are weak and not able to fight tlie social power; but to wait until they eun gain 
enough power to take charge and hold of the social power. That is the policy. 
| Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, you would not justify violating 
a law simply because you or I thought it was not a good law? 
i Mr. IIabbiman. I would justify any act, not in destruction of property or life, 
that will preserve their organization. That is tlie essential tiling to do, because 
if they don’t preserve their organization, the other fellow 1ms a clean sweep, 
and, as I said yesterday, tlie sticks are separate and you dan break them easily 
and dictate the hours and wages, and the .standard of living goes down. They 
must preserve their organization. Now, here was a law passed by which they 
could arrest men for talking quietly to men all over the city. The court held 
it was a violation. Shall they talk to those men? Is It a violation? The court 
said yes. Yes, I will justify it and tell them to go to It. They have to preserve 
their organization, bat that isn’t destruction of property or of life, They have 
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to preserve tlieir organization ko that we will say, “ See your man and talk to 
your man, you have done nothing wrong." And they could not convict a man 
to save their lives before a jury of this city on such a deal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is this the situation, then, Mr. Harriman, that 
when the life of the organization is at stake, in which you and I happen to be 
very much interested, would we be justified, from your point of view. In 
violating a law because we think it is not a good law, to preserve the existence 
of that organization? 

Mr. Harriman. I am now referring you to the facts as to the results; not 
ns to my view of the justification. But when they passed the antlplcketiug law, 
they arrested 480 men and put them in jail. The result was that the fellows 
fought their way, every way they could to preserve themselves. 

When they went a little further in Colorado they produced muskets. I am 
talking to you now about the results, not my view of the process, what process 
produced it. The process that produces is the thing to investigate here. Here 
are two organizations, each using their power to further tlieir interests. One 
uses the social power, and the other uses the power of organized labor. The 
campaign is carried into tlieir camp, passes a law, and begins to crush them. 
They use every method they can and finally the result is the political party 
here; then a campaign of musketry in Colorado. These are flic results, as I 
say, that arise out of the struggle when carried too far, hut whether we justify 
it or not in our own minds, the fits take tlieir course, and you can only look 
at the process and see what happens under the circumstances and why It hap¬ 
pens. That is all. 

Organized labor’s policy, ns I say, has been peaceful, a peaceful policy, as far 
as It can be, because it sees it. is going up against a power, the power of capital, 
which holds on the power of State by which labor can be crushed—and It 
will remain quiet and peaceable. Change the laws to conform to their in¬ 
terest—it Is tlie only sane policy for them and for the community. Now, for 
instance, when the antipicketing law was enforced they suffered indignities, 
and they used violence to force it on them. The result is a political party; 
that was one of the issues of the campaign. If that struggle hud been pushed 
ns far here as it had been in Colorado, probably the psychology would have been 
the same here. Who knows? I say wo can only analyze the process through 
which the mind goes in its development to use the methods to preserve itself. 
That it all it can do, not that I justify one thing or the other. This happens 
under these conditions. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner O'Connell 1ms some questions he would 
like to ask. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. This question, Mr. Harriman, of violence. The 
term violence seems to be only used for one side of this industrial question. 
What would you term a person who attempted or succeeded in debauching the 
legislature, tiie representatives of the people? What violence would he be 
doing? 

Mr. Harriman. Ho would he violating—he would do violence on the entire 
State. If he passes a law for his own Interest—I don’t see that there is a 
great deal of corrupting of the legislature, not near as much as wo imagine, 
and for this reason; That the men who are elected to the legislature reason 
from the same point of view as the men do who want the law passed. And 
those who contribute to the campaign, a representative going up to him and 
saying, “ Our people want tills law passed,” lie is one of their people and 
reasons from the same point of view, passes the law perfectly honestly by 
moans of which the man who Induced him to pass it reaps a rich harvest. For 
this reason there is less corruption in the legislature than you might think, 
although the same results are there for the violence iqion the people, because 
they are able to exculpate them more than they would without the law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have heard of corrupting the representatives 
of the people In Congress? 

Mr. Harriman. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Have you heard of any association, employers or 
otherwise, expelling any members because of their attempt, successful or other¬ 
wise, in corrupting the Members of Congress? 

Mr. Harriman. No, sir. But they have been convicted under their own laws. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have heard of Congressmen having, by pres¬ 
sure of the situation, to resign, because of their close association with certain 
representatives of the employers of this country? 

Mr. Harriman. I have. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Have you hoard of any association expelling any¬ 
body because of that? 

Mr. Harriman. No; none. But the attitude is a very different situation, for 
the reason that tlielr own men in their own camp, under their own law, are 
driven to tint extremity of protecting themselves against their own people, 
whereas, in the case I spoke of, there are two warring camps. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You have heard of representatives of certain or¬ 
ganizations in this country who have I icon in Congress for years and who have 
succeeded, publicly or otiierwise, as was stated before committees of Congress, 
that they have used money, that they have controlled by the use of funds be¬ 
longing to certain associations in this country, legislation—controlled the men 
who were sent there to represent the people? 

Mr. Harriman. I have read the investigations. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you heard of those associations expelling, 
suspending, fining, or reprimanding anybody for carrying on that state of af¬ 
fairs at Washington? 

Mr. Hakkiman. 1 have not so far as I have learned, of anyone in a position 
of trust. 

Commissioner O'Connell, Are these same people the representatives of the 
public and otiierwise of these same interests at the present time? 

Mr. Hakkiman. T didn't catch your question. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I say, aren’t (lie same representatives who are 
interested in tiiese hearings and tills legislation and Ibis corruption and de¬ 
bauchery that took place in Congress, are lliey not the same men who are now 
representing and speaking for the same organization? 

Mr. Hakkiman. They are, as I understand it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose these same men are held in high esteem 
by their employers? 

Mr. Hakkiman. They seem to ho. They are held In positions of trust. 

Commissioner O'Conn is.!.. And are probably rewarded for faithful service 
rendered. 

Mr. Hakkiman. I should surmise so. 1 don’t know wlutt tlielr business rela¬ 
tions are. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Mr. Commissioner Welnstnek asked you whether 
organized labor had taken any vote, or had pronounced against violence. I 
don’t know why. I take It that you are no! n member of organized labor. 

Mr. Hakkiman. No; I am not a member of any organization. I am an 
attorney. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You are a member of the union of the bar, I 
suppose? 

Mr. Harriman. No, sir; I am not. I never joined the liar association in this 
city. I have been active with the labor boys. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. I take it, llien, that you are not a member of the 
trade-union movement of this country, and you would not qualify to speak for 
what labor has done or has not done? 

Mr. Harriman. I am not qualified. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Per so? 

Mr. Harriman. I am not qualified as to their condition, their organization. 
Plenty of men here who are. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Harriman. speaking about any practical recom¬ 
mendations which you might have to make, or such recommendations ns this 
commission might make to Congress and the States, as I gather from your dis¬ 
cussion, apparently there is no other recommendation excepting that we should 
recommend the formation of a socialist labr party. Is there anything? 

Mr. Harriman. No; I am not making such a recommendation nt all. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, have you any specific recommendations which 
you would suggest beyond the forming of a party of wage earners that would 
take care of this psychology which leads to violence; that is, obviate this very 
movement and frame of mind that you contend on both sides leads to merely 
a struggle of power without any sense of Justice or right? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions of a practical character that we could recommend? 

Mr. Harriman, I don’t think any cliange of attitude will arise ns long ns 
there remains a fundamental conflict in interest. In other words, I believe 
men’s Ideas of law and order, equity and morality, are determined by their 
economic interest. And, ns l said yesterday, while that lasts the two classes 
have a different idea of law according to tlielr different interests, and you 
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never can harmonize them until we make their interests mutual and common. 
For instance, we have but little difficulty where our interests, our economic 
Interests, are Identical. We never have a war over them. We have issues as 
to management but not a fundamental clash. And until we. have ft community 
of interest we can not have a common idea or theory of law or equity or justice, 
because what is just to the one is unjust to the other in our present order. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, then, that comes out just what I thought you 
meant, that there can he no solution except the formation of a class party that 
will fight it out until such time as the propertied classes are put out of com¬ 
mission. 

Mr. Harrtman. Well, such—that is, us fur as that institution is eliminated 
and transformed, until the social power which is expressed in our large prop¬ 
erties becomes really a social power Instead of a class power; never until that 
is done will you harmonize your conflicting forces. You can’t do it, because 
that is tlie bone of contention. 

Commissioner Commons, Well, then, assuming that Hint is your position, 
that they never can be harmonized until they are put out of commission, have 
you any suggestions as to wlmt might he done. Take, for example, the specific 
question of a scheme of arbitration and mediation, tlie question of employment 
offices—any of those propositions—do you think tlmt it is worth while to make 
any recommendation at all along those lines? 

Mr. Harriman. Oh, there are so many matters of that kind that are part of 
the process. I hardly feel like any recommendation other than our general 
platform of the working-class movement tlie world over; that is, ns measures 
to work for, tending toward a community of interest. 

Whatever tends toward an adjustment and a community of interest I think 
eliminates your struggle, tends to eliminate your struggle. And to suggest one 
or two or a half a dozen little measures—I don’t think I would care to do it. 
But, as a sweeping measure, I say whatever tends to establish a community 
of interest—yes. It ought to be made a part of the process of the change, and 
let it develop. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, by community of interest do you mean the 
wiping out of one interest, or do you mean a recognition and a dealing between 
the two opposing interests? 

Mr. Harriman. Well, you can't deal. Let mo go back again to tlie cause of 
this, so that you can see that you can not, from my conception. Hero is a man 
who works—going to a general proposition. The first law of nature is the 
conservation of energy. That man wishes to conserve his energy, whether he 
knows it or not. It is tlie same with tlie horse, the same with an Indian, the 
same with an educated man. If lie works a day and gets less than he pro¬ 
duces lie doesn’t conserve his energy. And lie unconsciously or consciously is a 
rebel to tlie fact—to tlie institution that appropriates that energy. He does 
that blindly. A stone rolling down hill will do that; it will follow the line of 
least resistance. The very fact tlmt he does not conserve his energy—that mo¬ 
ment he begins to rebel, consciously or unconsciously. 

Now the man that employs him and gets a part of this energy without 
rendering an equivalent in order to make a profit, lines conserve ills energy and 
he likes it. Now, right there is implanted a permanent conflict. Property 
grows out of that. To make a sweeping statement, anything that we can get 
for nothing is worth nothing. That means that whatever is worth anything is 
worth what it costs in energy to get it, that is the labor that is in it. Now 
that labor, then, is just as powerful whether it is in the muscle or in the com¬ 
modity. As long as that power in the commodity can he used to get more 
power you intensify your struggle. That power, therefore, becomes a social 
power to extract social energy, and as long as tlie power Is used your war 
goes on. Now the thing to do is to take tills productive capital—I don’t care 
what form you find it in—In any sort of a factory, and make that a social 
power with a common interest, not eliminating the owner from participating 
In Its benefits, but permitting those who produce it to participate equally in 
Its benefits. And your interest becomes common and you have changed the 
foundation and eliminated the cause of your struggle. But as long as tin¬ 
man by reason of his ownership of a bit of machinery or a device can dictate 
terms to a man to work, then you have all the elements of your struggle 
present, and you can’t eliminate it, for that that encourages the one discourages 
the other from either point of view that you take It. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Gurretson wants to ask you another question. 
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Commissioner Garretron. Mr. Hurriman, I just want to nsk you one que»- 
tion brought out by a question by Commissioner Welnstoek in regard to the 
observance of law. Did these United States of America have their birth in 
observance of law? 

Mr. Harriman. No, sir; they didn’t. 

Commissioner Gakiietson. Did the emancipation of the slave herein have its 
birth in the observace of law? 

Mr. Harkiman. It did not. 

Commissioner Garuktson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Wat,sh. Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Manly. Mr. Wood—Mr. Walton J. Wood. 

(In connection with the testimony of Mr. Hurriman, Commissioner Weln- 
stock subsequently submitted the following letter:) 

March 10, 1915. 

Mr. ,Tob Harkiman, 

Attorney at Lair, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hear Sir; During your examination as a witness at the public hearings 
held September last, in the rily of Los Angeles before the United States Com¬ 
mission on Industrial Relations, I asked you the following questions, to which 
you made the following answers as shown by the stenographic report of the 
proceedings: 

" Commissioner Wkinstock. What is the answer, then, to the charge that 
also has been made, not only by nonunion employers who are the enemies of 
organized labor, but also by thoughtful men and women all over the country 
whose sympathies are with labor and who have ever been ready to do all they 
could to further the interests, legitimately and properly of organized labor— 
what is the answer to the charge made by such as these against organized 
labor that it is in sympathy with violence, from the fact that it retains In 
positions of trust and honor, and reelects to positions of trust and honor men 
who have been convicted of a crime and who are generally believed to be 
guilty—sucli as Mr. ltyan, president of the structural iron workers, who was 
reelected to his post of honor after lie had been convicted, and who, so far as 
I know, despite the fact that he is serving his sentence, is, I think, still the 
president of the structural irou workers. 

“Mr. Uarriman. Have you read the transcript of the testimony in In¬ 
dianapolis? 

Commissioner Weis stock. I have not. 

“Mr. Harkiman. When you read it you will see that no union man could 
ever believe that man was'justly convicted. There is a summary of that tran¬ 
script that is an abomination to the laird and the devil. There never was a 
trial in Russia that begins to compare with it. The transcript speaks for 
Itself. Now% those men are the very men whose psychology I have endeavored 
to describe. The history of the iron workers' strike with the steel company 
lias been one where men—where the unions have been destroyed, where wages 
have been lowered, where men are unable to support their families and where 
the acts of the McNamaras, unwise as it was, was forced by an enemy, very much 
as tlte European war, the Christian war is forced by the enemy. I do not hear 
tlie same men comment in tiie same way upon conditions that arise in their own 
camp. When you have a war on you can only analyze the causes of the war and 
look at the consequences. Now, the toon who are back of Ryan did not share 
with the others, and they do not believe Ryan is guilty. They do not think he is, 
many of them; some of them think lie did and support him, 1 suppose. I sup¬ 
pose that tlie conditions that produced the idea in tiie minds of the McNamaras 
produced the same idea in the minds of some others, but not all, not enough to 
make It the policy of the organization. And when they tried the case in Indiau- 
apolis, In the unfair manner In which it was tried, and for which the court has 
scored Judge Anderson, those men have thought that he was unjustly convicted, 
and have stood by him. I think that is tlie psychology of the case. 

“ Commissioner Wkinstock. The answer then is, Mr. Hurriman, as I gather 
it, that in the case of that particular individual, Ryan, organized labor looks 
upon him as unjustly convicted and as a martyr to the cause? 

“ Mr. Harkiman. Whether organized labor does or not, I think that their 
union, the irou workers' union does. I do not think they believe he Is guilty." 
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Shortly thereafter there appeared in the Los Angeles Times (Oct. 31, 1014), 
an article written by Mr. Walter Drew, the counsel for the erectors’ association, 
an association composed of employers and contractors in the structural iron 
industries, in which article Mr. Drew took issue with your statements made 
before the commission relative to the innocency of President Frank M. Ryan of 
the structural iron workers, in connection with the dynamiting charges against 
him, upon which he was convicted in the United States courts. 

In his answer to your statements, Mr. Drew presented documentary evidence 
which, if left uncontradicted, could leave no doubt in any fair mind of the guilt 
of Frank M. Ryan. 

In my desire, as a member of the Commission on Industrial Relations, to get 
at the facts, I called your attention to the statement of Mr. Waller Drew, and 
asked what answer could be made thereto. In reply you sent me, in due 
course, a copy of the brief prepared by Mr. Ryan’s counsel, which was presented 
to President Woodrow Wilson, as a petition for Mr. Ryan’s pardon. 

I presumed it was your intention, by the contents of tills brief, to show that 
Mr. Ryan was an inndeent man, and that lie was being punished by unjust im¬ 
prisonment at Leavenworth, and Unit therefore Ids unions were justified, de¬ 
spite his conviction, in retaining and reelecting him to the highest post of honor 
in the gift of his fellow unionists. 

I have carefully read tire petition for pardon. I ilnd that it was not denied 
by any witness during tiio prolonged Indianapolis trial, that a strike had been 
declared against the American Bridge Co. in August, 1905. It was not denied 
by the witnesses that a fight was waged by the union structural iron workers 
against the so-called “ open shop.” 

It was not denied that in the course of the six years following 100 or more 
disastrous explosions occurred in various parts of tin* country. 

It was not denied that without exception every one of these explosions took 
place on the premises where nonunion structural iron jolts were going on. 

It was not denied that the dynamite and nitroglycerin that caused these ex¬ 
plosions were .bought with money gotten upon checks signed by Secretary J. J. 
McNamara and President Frank M. Ryan, of the structural iron workers. 

It was not denied that Ortie McMauigal and the McNamara brothers, and 
others who were guilty of these crimes, were in tlie service and pay of the 
union. 

It was not denied that the constitution of the union of the structural iron 
workers was during all these years deliberately violated, in that its officials 
did not publish the items of expenditure, but that every effort was made to 
conceal the fact from the rank and tile of the membership of the association 
and from the American people, that the funds of the. union were used for the 
purpose of buying explosives with which to commit crime, and to hire men 
to commit such crime. 

It was not denied that explosives were found stored In (lie rooms of the 
international association, and that McNamara lmd had a room made for such 
storage. 

It was not dented that all these things happened during the course of six 
years, under 1 he administration of Frank M. Ryan as president of the 
association. 

It was conceded by his counsel that Frank M. Ryan was active in the direc¬ 
tion of the affairs of the international association; that he was zealous, per¬ 
sistent, and devoted. 

The only defense to this array of undisputed facts was the statement on the 
part of Frank M. Ryan that these things happened without bis knowledge or 
consent. Does it not seem to you, In view of the foregoing facts, that Ryan’s 
plea is equivalent to acknowledgment on his part of at least the grossest sort 
of criminal official negligence, if not mental imbecility? Does it not further 
seem to you that to expect the grand and Federal juries, the high Federal 
courts, and President Wilson to declare It,van not guilty, In face of the fucts 
presented, Is an insult to their Intelligence and their good citizenship? 

The sad and deplorable tiling about it all, ns I see it, Is that in the face of 
tiie conviction of Ryan by the grand and Federal juries and by the United 
States circuit court of appeals the rank and file of the structural Iron workers' 
association should have retained and reelected him to the highest post of honor 
In the gift of the association; thus treating with contempt, us it were, the verdicts 
of our high Federal courts and seemingly flaunting a spirit of defiance in the face 
of the American people, Including the President of the United States, who, de¬ 
spite Ills well-known sympathy with the cause of organized labor, refused to grant 

3881tr— S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 0-47 
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Rjim a pardon, tlms confirming the judgment of courts and .turles. It is to be 
deplored that in this wise the structural Iron workers’ association should have 
proven Itself organized labor’s worst enemy by dragging the good name of 
unionism into the gutter and by making in the minds of many a character for 
all organised labor, thus tending to destroy the greatest asset that trade 
unionism can have—the confidence, the sympathy, and the good will of the 
American people. 

Yours, very truly, 

IIAB 81 S Weinstock, Commissioner. 

P- S.—Please note that T say the foregoing not for the commission, but as a 
member of the commission. 

II. W. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WALTON J. WOOD. 

Chairman Walsh, Mr. Wood, just take that chair, please. Wlmt is your 
name? 

Mr. Wood. Walton J. Wood. 

Chairman Walsh. Your profession? 

Mr. Wood. Attorney at law. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How long have you practiced your profession in Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Wood. About—a little over seven years. 

Chairman Waijsh. T>o jou hold any odiciul position in T.os Angelos? 

Mr. Wood. Public defender of T.os Angeles County. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ilow long lias it been since that olTteial position was 
created? 

Mr, Wood, it was created by tin 1 county charier which look efleet a year 
ago last June. 

Chairman Walsh. And does your jurisdiction extend throughout the entire 
county as well as the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir: I should add that I don't—tiiat t didn't lake office until 
January 6 of this year. 

Chairman Wai.kii. Will you kindly pilch jour voice a little high. The audi¬ 
ence seems to he very anxious to hear wlmt the witnesses have to say. and if 
you will turn that way a little it will he all rigid, because we will hear you. 
Now. what was the reason, just as you understand it, for the creation of that 
position? 

Mr. Wood. The office has jurisdiction in Hoi It criminal and civil matters. 

There had not been adequate means provided for- 

Chairman Wai.sh. They can’t hear you out there. 

Mr. Wood. I haven’t as piercing a voice, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Httrriman. 
Chairman Walsh. Well, now, try to pierce them a little, and let us have 
the idea that you are a public defender that can lie hoard all over the court 
room. rLanghter.] That is a joke. 1 make them laugh, and then make them 
quit. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wood. There was not adequate means provided for the defense of those 
accused of crime; and in flic civil deparl men! there was not any means pro¬ 
vided for redress for a great many ]>eople who were without means of pro¬ 
viding redress in civil matters. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state the class of civil business, tin- 
class of clients that this created office was intended to serve; that is, in civil 
matters, now. 

Mr. Wood. The law fixing the jurisdiction is very short, Mr. Chairman. I 
could give it almost in the words of the charter. I am to prosecute actions on 
behalf of people who are unable to employ counsel, on account of financial 
conditions, for claims not over $100. And I am to defend all persons who are 
lining harassed by court proceedings who are without means of employing 
counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. Being harassed by what? 

Mr. Wood. By court proceedings, who are unable to employ counsel. No pro¬ 
vision is made for going into the divorce court or for anything more than tin- 
demands which are reducible to a money Judgment, as I construe the law. 
Chairman Wai.sh. Are you the first public defender? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You are the first one that held the office? 

Mr. Wood. Yes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, liow do you determine, how is It determined as to 
whether or not a person charged with a criminal offense is entitled to your 
services? 

Mr. Wood. The nature of the case nearly every time determines that. We do 
not appear in the police court or in the preliminary examination. We only 
appear in the superior court, where in nearly every case it is a felony charge. 
They first have to go through the preliminary examination, and the law does 
not make provision for us to appear there. Now, if a man has means to get 
a lawyer, he will get him at the preliminary hearing, so by file time they come 
to us, nearly every time, that is a case where they are without means. 1 have 
had one or two cases where I was In doubt as to whether or not I should take 
the case. Judge Willis has appointed me to defend one mail, who appeared to 
have property, and I referred the matter to (he judge and told him that probably 
lie had made a mistake, and I would rather have ids opinion on il. And he 
told me he would give the man the benefit of the doubt, which I thought was 
what we ought to do, and we defended him. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would sketch over from the hoginning of 
your incumbency, how many cases you have had, the general nature of them, 
and the nttitnde of the oilier State officials, the prosecutor, and the court, 
toward the conduct of your office. 

Mr. Wood. The work necessarily lias to lie divided into two classes, they are 
so distinet. Taking the criminal lirst: We have had 209 cases, nearly all of 
them felony cases. The courts and the prosecutors have treated us with a 
great deal of consideration. I think on the part of some, beyond any Ques¬ 
tion on the part of some, the opinion existed that there was no necessity for 
tile office, lint I tidnk now that there is net an official in the county hardly 
with whom we have come in contact who would say that the office should not 
continue to exist. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that? I can not hear you. 

Mr. Wood. Who would say the office should not continue. 

Chairman IVumi. Who would say the office should? 

Mr. Wood. It is the universal opinion; I think that is universal. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That the office should exist? 

Mr. Wood. That it should exisl ; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would give us your experience with ref- 
erenco to the collection of these claims under $100, which, I take it, would prob¬ 
ably lie wage claims, largely; or would they? 

Mr. Wood. About ono-thlrd are wage claims. 

Chairman Wai.sti. About one-third? 

Mr. Wood. We have had since January 7 nearly H.OOO applications for help 
in civil eases—4.94o; I tabulated them last night. At least half of them are 
people who come in for advice on different matters. Probably the domestic 
relation feature is the most numerous. A great many women have trouble with 
their husbands, and they are without means entirely, and they do not know 
what their rights are, and about tin; custody of children. Some people have 
trouble with landlords, and sometimes the landlords come in for us to eject 
tenants. They are proprietors of small apartment houses, sometimes people 
without means themselves, not making enough to pay rent. The law dials not au¬ 
thorize us, however, to go into either I lie divoree eourt or to eject tenants. I have 
enlisted the aid of the bar association, however, to handle this class of people. 
There are a number of lawyers in the city who have time on their hands and 
some who are willing to give time to help this work. And l have asked the 
bar association to enlist the aid of the attorneys of the city, and now I have 
a list of lawyers, and when someone comes to me who lias a case that I nm not 
authorized to represent, I take them from this list in alphabetical order. In 
that way why nearly anybody who is without means can get a lawyer, if he 
comes to our office. 

Chairman Walsh. Please toll us the character of the wage claims, the gen¬ 
eral character of them. 

Mr. Wood. They cover nearly all kinds of disputes between employer and 
employee. A great many of them are those in which the employer lias trouble 
raising the money himself. A letter from us makes him try harder to make 
the payments. Others are eases 111 which there are disputes between the em¬ 
ployer and the employee. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of an appropriation do you have to carry on 
the work In your department? 
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Mr. Wood. We have no appropriation at all. The county buys us supplies 
and pays our salaries. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any limit placed by your county board or board 
of county commissioners on the amount of your expenditures? 

Mr. Wood, No, sir. We have traveling expenses also. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir? 

Mr. Wood, We have traveling expenses also. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many paid officials are there in the department? 

Mr. Wood. There are now nine, and throe will shortly he added. 

Chairman Walsh. Who has the appointment; is it under civil service? 

Mr. Wood. All under civil service. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you appointed under civil service, Mr. Wood? 

Mr. Wood. \’os, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What salary do you receive? 

Mr. Wood. My salary now Is twenty-seven fifty. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty-seven fifty? 

Mr. Wood. There is an ordinance in preparation now to raise salaries all 
along the line. It was fixed at a time when the business was very small. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you permitted to practice outside? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any industrial dispute in Los Angeles 
since you have been appointed? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Chairman Wat.ru. You haven’t been called upon, then, to take u position 
one way or the other? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you heard the testimony here of what took 
place in the metal workers and brewery strikes—that Is. a large number ar¬ 
rested In an Industrial dispute on a charge of violating an ordinance that 
seemed to be unpopular with those that It was directed against? 

Mr. Wood. I did not hear the testimony here. 

Chairman Walsh. But you know the circumstances? 

Mr. Wood. Something of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be your duty to step forward, whether rerpiested 
or not, to defend men under those circumstances, if they were without means? 

Mr. Wood. In the first place I depend upon request of the accused, or upon 
order of the court. 

Chairman Walsh. Regardless of how it arises? 

Mr. Wood. Sir? 

Chairman Walsh. Regardless of how it arises? 

Mr. Wood. Well, I am restricted to the superior court. I would not he called 
upon to defend that kind of a case because I have no jurisdiction in the police 
court. Those came up in the police court. 

Chairman Walsh. Your jurisdiction, then, is only in the superior court? 

Mr. Wood. Only in the superior court. 

Chairman Walsh. I didn't understand if. 1 understood you to say you 
defended in the lower court, and when they are defended In "the lower court 
by regular attorneys, you assume then that they have (lie means, hut you have 
no jurisdiction except in felony cases? 

Mr. Wood. That is all. Well, not only felony rases, any cases in the superior 
court.. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything in the superior court? 

Mr. Wood. That is the way the law reads. A case like these picketing cases 
would come in the police court, violation of the city ordinance, and I would not 
have any authority to go there at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Under your ordinance, the punshment is optional, both 
line and imprisonment? 

Mr. Wood. Nearly every time. 

Chairman Walsh. Nearly every time? 

Mr. Wood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And there is no public defender and no department of your 
office that takes up that field? 

Mr. Wood. No. 

Chairman Walsh. How about the cases of wife and child abandonment, do 
they not come in the inferior courts? 

Mr. Wood. Why, they are felony charges. 

Chairman Walsh. Felony charges in this State? 
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: Mr. Wood. They go before one of the brunches of the superior court for pre¬ 
liminary hearing and the judge who has the preliminary hearing does not keep 
the case. They are referred to one of the regular criminal divisions when 
contested. 

Chairman "Walsh. Do you defend such cases? 

Mr. Wood. We do, a great many of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any agency here outside of the district attorney's 
office, any welfare board or anything that prosecutes such cases? 

Mr. Wood. No regular official whose duty it is. A number of them take an 
interest in those cases, sometimes, when they hear one side, but the prosecuting 
attorney is perfectly capable of conducting that branch of the law. I think in 
fact our office does probably more good in that department than anything else. 

Chairman Walsh. Is your criminal court in session at the present time? 

Mr. Wood. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many divisions have you? 

Mr. Wood. Two divisions ail the time, that is, two divisions devote their 
entire time to criminal work. There are two other divisions which devote part 
of their time to criminal work, the failure to provide, and the juvenile courts. 

Chairman Walsh. What percentage of cases is there in which tiie public 
defender Is called for? 

Mr. Wood. The public defender is defending all of them now; where they 
are without means, which is somewhere around 40 per cent, probably. 

Chairman Walrtt. Forty per cent. Prior to that, time then you had to do 
the defending of indigent persons charged with a crime to appointment by the 
court? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Specific attorneys at the hnr? 

Mr. Wood. The court appointed attorneys. But there were a number of 
attorneys who made it a practice of being around the jail and trying to pick 
up crumbs, and they often got them before it got to the period of appointment. 
We have discontinued that practice very largely now by the public defender law. 

Chairman Walsh. Fader the old law was there any fee provided for the 
attorney that defended an Indigent person? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. There is none provided now in (his State. 

Chairman Walkii. Have you gathered any idea from the incumbency of this 
office that might suggest future development of such a line of activity, public 
defender? 

Mr. Wood. I think the public defender’s duty should extend to all the courts. 

Chairman Walsh. The lower courts? 

Mr. Wood. Cliques!ionnhly. I don’t think—the government provides an attor¬ 
ney to prosecute, and there ought to be somebody available to tell the accused 
what Ids rights are. Sometimes they plead guilty because they believe that 
is the best way out of it, when they are not really guilty. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the line of demarcation still exist between the prose¬ 
cutor's office and yourself just like it did in the old days between the de¬ 
fendant's lawyer and the prosecution? Are the lines drawn? Are you at war 
or is there a sort of understanding? 

Mr. Wood. We are not at war, but we represent our respective clients just 
ns faithfully as under the old system, except we are trying harder to carry 
on tiie work with the object of bringing about justice, and I think we can go 
to tiie district attorney and have cases dismissed at times when we tell him 
wlint the evidence is that we have. He will take our word for it. 

Chairman Walsii. They will take your word for it quicker than under tiie 
old paid system? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir; I think so. We had a murder ease here the other day, 
for example. Tiie question was the man’s sanity. That was tiie only defense. 
It was a very close case. We united in asking tiie court to appoint an expert. 
We did not go out and each hire experts for the county to pay, but we asked 
the court to hire the experts, and we would take their judgment, as far as ex¬ 
pert opinion went. That would be tiie only expert opinion in the case. That is 
an example. 

Chairman Walsh. Does your office offer pleas of guilty in cases after you are 
retained and after you consult your clients? 

Mr. Wood. Nearly half of them plead guilty. 

Chairman Walsh. Nearly half of them plead guilty? 

Mr. Wood. Nearly half of the men brought before the liar plead guilty. 
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Chairman Walsh. And in such cases do you eudeuvor to take care of the 
degree of the offense and the amount of punishment? 

Mr. Wood. I think that is the most important work we have to do. Nearly 
every time there is something to be said for the man accused. He has a starv¬ 
ing family or something of that kind or is on a great debauch which changes 
the motive, and we endeavor to find employment for them under those circum¬ 
stances. 

Chairman Walsh. You say after the man is relieved of his punishmeut, his 
term is over, you try to obtain employment for him? 

Mr. Wood. We get employment for him in a great many cases because we 
can get him out on parole. We lay the facts before the court and show miti¬ 
gating circumstances, and tiie court a great many times gives whut we call 
probation in this State. We are looking for work for men continuously. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed whether or not there are a greater or 
lesser proportion of pleas of guilty since you have established the office of 
public defender? 

Mr. Wood. I don’t believe there would be very much difference, and it will 
be impossible to determine as comparing the present system to the old system, 
for the reason that a nuuilx'r of lawyers wore hanging around the jail picking 
these fellows up, men we get now. They would get the man before they got 
to tiie period of appointment, so that I don't believe 1 will ever be able to make 
a comparison. 

Chairman Walsh. How many civil cases do you lmve on an average? 

Mr. Wood. We had a Utile over t!S on each work day since the 1st of July. 
July, August, and September. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them Anally go to final litigation? 

Mr. Wood, iti civil cases? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wood. Very few. We are able to adjust at least three-fourths. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Is it your policy to settle them like in ordinary private 
practice, that is, to try to bring them together on a lesser amount, and so forth? 

Mr. Wood. We never tile suit without first writing a courteous letter to the 
other side, and in nearly ever} case we meet with a response, and we often hold 
hearings in our office. They bring their witnesses up and leave it to our judg¬ 
ment before we go to court. We go to court very little. 

Chairman Walsh. How are questions of costs taken care of in those cases— 
civil cases? 

Mr. Wood. Sometimes they are not taken cure of. Sometimes they forfeit 
their rights because the costs are too onerous. 

Chairman Walsh. Are an} oi those magistrates or inferior courts still on a 
fee basis here for their oouiiiensation? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. I think they are all on salary. I would like to add to 
lay last answer about Hit' eosls. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. 

Mr. Wood. Tiie charter provides the costs shall be paid in these mutters we 
handle, hut no provision lias yet been made. 

Chairman Walsxi. That is, the county charter provides in these cases of 
]>oor persons in civil cases where they fail to gain their suit, the costs assessed 
against them—that the county pays the costs for the individual? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. We are supposed to he supplied with costs to file suits 
ourselves, hut no provision has been made for that yet. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Commons. You are familiar with the so-called industrial court 
in Germany and other countries? 

Mr. Wood. Not enough to discuss it intelligently. 

Commissioner Commons. Could you say how nearly your system approaches 
those systems? 

Mr. Wood. I have been so rushed with work since I have been in there that I 
haven’t had time to study conditions in other countries. I am not enough 
familiar with it. 

Commissioner Commons. It evidently takes care of a large proportion of the 
oases that they handle. I presume your settlement out of court would lie the 
same tiling as their arbitration? That is, they are on the basis of arbitration 
or hearing by a nonjudicial officer outside of court. That is about what you 
accomplish. 

Mr. Wood. To some extent. A letter from our office with a picture of the 
courthouse on it will bring the recipient up nearly every time, and if they have 
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a defense they tell us and we try to give justice to lx>th sides, and if we can't 
get them together, and we tldnk our party has an enfordhle demand, then we 
file suit if he provides the costs. 

Commissioner Commons. You know the municipal legal aid societies in the 
country ? 

Mr. Wood. I know something of them. 

Commissioner Commons. How docs yours compare with them? You do not 
go as far? 

.-Mr. Wood. I do not know anything worth while about any except in Los 
Angeles. Here in Los Angeles the legal aid society did not have a lawyer in 
the office at alt, and people came in—a good many applied for relief and the 
party who was in charge of the office, not being a lawyer, could not handle the 
work ns it should be handled and could only refer the matter to (lie practicing 
attorneys. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, have you observed what might he called the social 
effect of your work? As we go about throughout the country here il appears— 
It crops out every place there is a feeling on the pari of itersons against what 
might lie called the inadequacy of flic law to take care of them and protect 
them. Have you observed any social effect that your work tins had? If so, 
state it. 

Mr. Wood. T think that our experience lias conclusively shown that the pre¬ 
vailing idea of the law being for the wealthy is in a measure true. The very 
fact that men come in there to collect wages and other small demands, when 
they have not, sometimes, the price of a meal. We have had just such cases. 
Men sleeping in the park, who have gone to work for mushroom companies 
and did not have the price of a meal or to liny a bod to sleep in. We hate taken care 
of those men as best we could. The fact that ii costs considerable to flic a suit— 
we figure about six dollars and a half to bring a contested action to trial in 
the lower court alone, to say nothing of npjieiil—if they hml to pay that and 
pay an attorney besides, a man with a small claim wouldn't find it worth white 
to try it. The result would not he worth it. 

Chairman W.u.sh. Do you think that the whole plan lias any deep signifi¬ 
cance, lias a force for a better feeling socially—for social betterment? 

Mr. Wood. J think il is n part of the general upward movement, and I 
have noticed n great many magazines throughout the country have commented 
favorably on the inaugural ion of this movement. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you the person in charge upon whom the responsi¬ 
bility will lie to suggest further developments of il to the government? 

Mr. Wood. I supimse it is my duly to do as much ns I can to further the move¬ 
ment. t am trying to do it all the time. I had printed a little pamphlet, 
which 1 am sending to the legislatures in ns many places us I can. 

Chairman Walsh. From whence did (lie law come? What was the genesis 
of tile law? What was the sentiment for the law. or did It just come from some 
Individual legislator? 

Mr. Wood. T do not know who was the original party. Several years ago a 
charter f ()r the city was provided with a great many features, and it was de¬ 
feated, hut this particular issue was not discussed during Hie campaign. When 
the Los Angeles County charter was adopted the hoard of freeholders pro¬ 
posed a charier, and tills was one of Hie important changes, and the public 
found they hud a public defender without ever having really discussed this 
particular feature. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you found any protest among the defendants in 
these eases against the expenditure of public funds in this way? 

Mr. Wood. None whatever. > 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner (iarretson would like to ask you a question 
or two. 

Commissioner Carretbon. In the creation of the position, is it supposed to tie 
the direct opposite of the prosecutor, or I believe your California practice states 
the district attorney. 

Mr. Wood. No, sir; I don’t consider that the object of the office. It would Ik* 
to defeat justice if that were the ease. We are to tiring out the facts and the 
law in favor of the accused. That Is my conception of the object. 

Commissioner Garretson. It has no application on one side of initiating in¬ 
vestigation such as attaches to the prosecutor's office? 

Mr. Wood. Not in criminal matters; no, sir. 
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Commissioner Garretson. In criminal or civil matters. 

Mr. Wood. In civil matters we take the initiative as a rule. We sometimes 
defend in civil matters where people are abusing the processes of the courts, 
but ordinarily we are on the side of the plaintiff in civil matters and supposed 
to do whatever is proper and necessary to bring about redress. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has it come to your attention that what you be¬ 
lieved was an absolute Industrial Injustice under the law, existed as applied to 
u considerable body of the community? Is there any power vested in your 
office to take up and investigate and if need be bring action to right the wrong 
that is done? 

Mr. Wood. The law does not give me any authority to do that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Could, in your opinion, the broadening of (he power 
of the public defender to make it actually for the defense of the average man 
what the prosecuting attorney is in matters of initiative and investigation? 
Do you believe it would be a desirable agency in building up confidence in the 
law, instead of the distrust of the law, if it was so broadened and applied? 

Mr. Wood. In criminal matters? 

Commissioner Garretson. Criminal and civil. The wider its scope, would it 
add to Hie confidence of the average man who now distrusts the law? 

Mr. Wood. I don’t think it would be practicable to put on the shoulders of 
the public defender duties such as you suggest. I think we might broaden the 
sphere of operations to other courts. I think the day may come when we will 
defend all criminals, when they won't have witnesses spirited away, and we will 
have trials conducted with the object of bringing out justice rather than gelling 
the man off. 

Commissioner Garretson. And the average laws passed in regard to penal¬ 
ties, either criminal or civil, are initiated largely through the prosecuting at¬ 
torneys of the various types? 

Mr. Wood. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner Garketson. Almost exclusively. 

Mr. Wood. Depending on the complaint of the individual. 

Commissioner Garketson. This knowledge comes to him on ids own initiative, 
or is he required to do certain things, and isn’t llmt for the benefit of society? 

Mr. Wood. I want to qualify my other statement. It is the duty of the sheriff 
to arrest and bring people to ttie bar. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is that? 

Mr. Wood. The sheriff of the county and the police force; it is their duty to 
nrrest men, and it is the district attorney’s duty to lay the matter before the 
court. Tile district attorney in San Joaquin County, there was an effort made 
recently to remove him from office because he didn't close up the red-light dis¬ 
trict a few weeks ago, and tire court held it was not his duty to do that, it was 
the arresting officer’s duty. 

Commissioner Gabretson. On the other hand, the whole series of acts, like 
the hours of service act—I afh taking now the Federal acts, the safety appli¬ 
ance act—who has the initiative, the district attorney, or who shall start? 

Mr. Wood. I do not think it is correct, Mr. Commissioner. The district attor¬ 
ney in many eases takes the initiative upon himself, hut there are other officiate 
whose duty it is, primarily, to do that. 

Commissioner Gabretson. They are the only ones named; for instance, take 
the hours of service act. 

Mr. Wood. Well, I am not familiar with (lie Federal statutes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I am only dealing with the Federal now ns a type. 

Mr. Wood. I should have to withdraw my answer, then, with regard to the 
Federal statute, because my duties don’t take me into the Federal court, and I 
am not familiar with it, as I am with the State law. 

Commissioner Garretson. But if the prosecuting attorney has duties of that 
character, they are for the purpose of aiding society by seeing that the laws 
are properly carried out. Wouldn't that he the natural conclusion? 

Mr. Wood. That Is the duty of the district attorney. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then would not the broadening of the powers of 
the public defender, taking the Initiative where knowledge came to him, seem¬ 
ingly, that an improper condition existed, wouldn't the rights of society be better 
served by such broadening of those powers? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir; because I think the district attorney has to do that. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a question or two suggested by Prof. Commons. Now, 
as I understand your statement of the law, It is your duty to defend all Indigent 
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defendants, either upon request of the defendant or upon the order of the 
court? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And it is your duty to prosecute all claims under the sum 
of $100 for poor plaintiffs? 

Mr. Wood. The language of the net is very carefully worded. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How is that? 

Mr. Wood. I say the law is very carefully worded. It has eliminated the word 
“ poor.” 

“ He shall also, upon request, prosecute actions for the collection of wages 
and of other demands of persons who are not financially able to employ counsel, 
in cases in which the sum involved does not exceed $100, and in which, in the 
judgment of the public defender, the claims urged are valid and enforeible in 
the courts. 

“He shall also, upon request, defend such persons in all civil litigation, in 
which, in his judgment, they are being persecuted or unjustly harassed.” 

There are a number of those cases where we defend—a number of them 
where they sue poor persons to recover up to $100. 

Chairman Wai,.sh. What would be a typical ease of harassment that it would 
he your duty to defend? 

Mr. Wood. There are a number of them. The most common Is the unscrupu¬ 
lous collection agency who attaches, places a garnishment upon men's wages, 
when he knows they are exempt, when he knows he has no right to take them. 
And lots of them lose their Jobs, when they are working for some large com¬ 
pany they don't want to have their men’s wages attached, nml they will harass 
him and add costs to try to make him pay, and do other things; and thereby 
they are using the process of the courts, which is really an abuse of the process, 
in eases like that I speak of. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You have cases of excessive charge of interest? 

Mr. Wood. We have been the means of forestalling a great deal of that trouble 
on the part of loan sharks. The law provides that 2 per cent interest per month 
is the maximum, and we have a good many applications for assistance in mat¬ 
ters of that kind. Very few of them ever get into court. We give them advice 
as to what they can do, and generally they go to the company and tell them that 
they are advised by the public defender not to pay; (hat they do not have to pay 
more than 2 per cent per month; and the result has been—one of these com¬ 
panies wrote to us that they were going to discontinue their policy. 

Chairman Wat.sh. i To I understand that the State of California, the labor 
department of the Stale of California, has attorneys employed for the purpose 
of collecting wage claims. 

Mr. Wood. They refer them to us. 

Chairman Wai.stt. In I,os Angeles they refer them to you altogether? 

Mr. Wood. Yes. I do not know what they do outside of Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons naked you whether von had made a study 
of free legal aid bureaus. 

Mr. Wood. Only in Los Angeles. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You have not studied them in New I ork and Chicago and 
Kansas City? 

Mr. Wood. I have studied their reports, lint I do not believe it would lie 
possible to study them from a distance or from reading the reports. 

Chairman Wat.sh. That is all unless you have some suggestions. 

Mr. Wood. I have, in view of your suggestion, I have enumerated most of 
them. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Do you think you have covered them in your answers to 
these direct questions? 

Mr. Wood. Most of them, I think. The office lias boon a great saving to the 
county in the mutter of expense. I was very much surprised to find that out 
myself, when one of the judges of the superior courts stilted in a letter which 
I have printed in my pamphlet, that we had saved the county money In the 
criminal department. That is brought about by advising pleas of guilty in 
proper cases, by asking for no delays on the part of the court, and hy trying 
eases more rapidly than the attorney appointed by the court under the old 
syste.m. The conduct of criminal cases has been raised to a ldgher plane, 
the district attorney and public defender both realizing that it is the duty of 
eacli officer to try and bring about exact justice. We are able to assist the 
district attorney’s office work a great deal. He has made an effort to look after 
the Interests of the defendants when they were afraid to talk to him. I had 
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one nmn who was in the last stages of tuberculosis, and lie did not know 
enough to call for the district attorney. He Imd been really given a trial, but 
was only held there on a technicality. I think the conduct of criminal cases 
Is on a higher plane, both realizing that it is the duty of end) officer to try 
and bring about exact justice. Now, I think in the matter of civil cases I 
have enumerated or touched U|mn all of them in my testimony. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Will you just kindly submit that? 

(Booklet entitled “The Office of Public Defender," dated June, 191.4, was 
submitted In printed form. See also Wood exhibit.) 

Chairman Wai.su. Mr. Jaiiss. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWIN JANSS. 

Chairman Wu.stt. What is your name'.' 

Mr. Jansn. Kdwiu .Janss. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Janss. Iteal estate sulalii ider. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you Ii\ed in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Janss. Twenty-two years. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the name of your firm? 

Mr. Janss. Janss Investment Co. 

Chairman Walsh. How long lias il been operating in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Janss. Subdividing, seven years. 

Chairman Wat.sii. What is its capital stock? 

Mr. Janss. I think $173,000. 

Chairman Walsh. And have you engaged extensively or otherwise in tin* 
subdividing of estates? 

Mr. Janss. We liau*. We have localized exclusively in southern California. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you develoiiers? 

Mr. Janss. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You build a lot of houses and sell them? 

Mr. Janss, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you handle the financial part of il yourself? 

Mr. Janss. Sir? 

Chairman Walsh. Do you handle the linaneiul part of it yourself? 

Mr. Janss. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When you sell a home here your company becomes the 
debtor? 

Mr. Janss. We own the building ourselves. 

Chairman Wu.su. You yourself build? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvi.sh. A number of questions have been submitted to you, I 
believe, Mr. Janss? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. And if you will ns briefly as possible and us fully as 
possible take I hem tip seriatim we will be glad to have you do it. We do not 
want to hamiier you, though. 

Mr. Janss (reading) : 

1. Hclvidcic Ht'ujht *.—We subdivided and placed upon the market this 
big property, composed of 1(5 different traels comprising over 5,000 building 
lots, and sold them almost entirely to wage earners. The prices averaged from 
$300 to $(500 each, and the payments were $15 to $25 down and $5 to $10 a 
month. 

A. Approximately one-half of this mimlier lias now been deeded. As to 
subsetpient transactions by the owners we are not informed. 

B. The remaining one-half is still on contract with various balances ranging 
from a few to several hundred dollars. 

C. There are now approximately 2.650 families living in Belvidere Heights 
due entirety to our subdividing these tracts, building streets, laying sidewalks, 
extending gas and electric light service, and bringing to this property an exten¬ 
sion of the street car line. This placed these lots for investment or for home- 
building purposes easily within the reach of the salaried man. 

D. We built and sold nearly 1,200 houses, ranging in price from $625 to 
$2,500, on terms of $50 to $75 down and $12 to $17 a month. These prices 
included house and lot. 
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E. The class of homes here offered and the payments extended over a num¬ 
ber of years has enabled the workingman with no hank account to own his own 
home on what he previously paid for rent. 

2. Ramona Acres, —This property we opened up and placed upon the market 
in the form of 14 tracts, approximately nearly 1,000 acres, just outside the 
city limits about 22 minutes from down town and divided into acre and half 
acre lots. Nearly all sales were made to wage earners, the payments ranging 
from $25 to $50 cash and the balance $10 a month. 

A. Approximately 30 per cent of this acreage now deeded. 

B. About 500 families are now living on tins property in homes built by 
them and by the company. Many of them are making a living and banking 
money front the vegetables and other crops they are growing on their land. 

O. Many of the purelmsers after securing deeds placed a mortgage upon 
their property and from the proceeds build or improve their place. 

3. >S ‘icrra Park. —In this tract of 749 lots wo leave sold 301 on payments of 
$25 cash and $10 a month. Tills property appeals to a little higher class of 
wage earners than either Hnmomi Acres or the Belvidere Heights. 

A. Of these sold, 150 have already been deeded and the balance is still being 
carried under contract. 

B. The company lias built 35 bouses mid sold llient at prices ranging from 
$1,800 to $2,750. Over 100 families are now residing on the tract. 

4. Yorba Linda. —This is a tract of 3.500 acres of orange and lemon land 
that was sold out by us within two years upon very easy payments exlending 
over 10 years. 

A. Already over 50 per cent of this acreage is deeded and 250 families are 
now residing thereon. 

B. One thousand nine hundred acres have been set out by purchasers to 
young lemon and orange trees. 

C. Practically all of this land was sold to wage earners unable to make very 
large payments, hut here was gi\eu them an opportunty to Invest their small 
savings with prospects of big profit upon our easy payment plan and of soon 
owning an orange or lemon grove that would yield them an Independent income 
for life. 

5. Miscellaneous. —We have also sold a great number of other tracts which 
appealed more to oilier classes of people. As an example, the big Van Viys 
I.ankershim lands, a tract of 47,500 acres, where mammoth improvements were 
inaugurated, such ns electric lighting, double roadway bottletarils, rock-bal- 
nsted electric ear line extending for l!) miles, etc. This type of land appealed 
more to investors, fanners, orelmrdisls, and high salaried men because of the 
heaMor payments, they being 25 per cent cash and the balance in three years. 
During a period of about two years and a half we sold over $2,500,000 worth of 
these lands, and thousands of acres wore set out in 5 and 10 acre tracts to 
peaches, apricots, plums, walnuts, etc., for country homos. We have also sold 
larger tracts. They were mainly larger cash payments. They did not deal with 
the wage earner. 

The extent to which wage earners in I.os Angeles own their own homes? 
Statistics show that the percentage of wage earners owning homes in Los 
Angeles Is greater than that of any other city on the American continent, 
Forfeitures of these properties on account of nonpayment of contract ar¬ 
rangement have been very low, averaging less than 3 iter cent on all 
our tracts. This may possibly lie because of the lenient treatment afforded 
them by this company which has ulways expressed a desire to help when it was 
possible worthy persons who were try ing to get n start toward owning a home. 

The causes of forfeitures from Information which wo have received have been 
as follows: 

(t) Family troubles; (2) sickness and loss of employment; (31 overspecula- 
tiou; (4) competition with cheap foreign labor. All these reasons are beyond 
the control of the company selling the property. 

General or average value of homes owned by wage earners : The average price 
of houses sold to wage earners by this company during the past four or five 
years lias been from $025 to $2,500, with a general average of about $1,300 for a 
house and lot. The terms on these properties were from $50 to $75 down, and 
$12 to $15 a month. 

Relative taxation assessment: It Is difficult for us to give correct data along 
this line. Our properties are all in tile county, and the taxation assessment 
is bused entirely upon the value of the property and the extent of the improve¬ 
ments ns set by the county assessor. 
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Our suburban traits are improved before placing on the market with the reg¬ 
ular improvement, such as water, graded and oiled streets, gas and electricity 
where possible, cement sidewalks and curbs. 

Regarding the open-shop policy in Los Angeles—Establishment and main¬ 
tenance of a high standard of living for all classes: A greater percentage of 
the wage earners of Los Angeles owning I heir own homes suggests a far better 
condition than that met with in other cities where tenements are the place of 
abode. 

The environments surrounding the home owner and his family, such ns schools, 
churches, civic and social associations, and improvement associations, tend to 
create a much higher standard of living and make for better citizens. 

Our agents have taken hundreds from apartments and rented quarters where 
they were unable to s«\e a cent, to homes of their own where, by the payment 
of a small sum each month, sometimes not as much as the rent had been, they 
were enabled to accumulate a substantial home Investment of their own. The 
good results of such action toward the coming generation cun not be overesti¬ 
mated. 

Right in line with that we have received great assistance from the employers, 
because in many inslanecs the wage earner would inquire from them relative to 
owning a home, buying a lot, and they have practically always encouraged it, 
and in fact, in some instances, they have even advanced the first payment. 

Assurance of regularity of work and decrease of unemployment: The open 
simp in Los Angeles has undoubtedly brought to this city a great number of fac¬ 
tories and a vast amount of eastern capital for investment, which has done a 
great deal to build up Los Angeles and assure regularity of work to the wage 
earner. 

Protection of (lie industrial and civil rights of the individual: The open shop 
in Los Angeles presents an equal chance to the union man and the nonunion 
man to make a living, and the character of his work and the ability of the man 
alone determines his wage, independent of any affiliation. Each man is judged 
according to his own merits, thus providing competition between the different 
individuals. 

General and technical education and the ability to secure thorough mastery 
of a trade: With the open shop having no regular set scale of wages, it 
remains with, the wage earner who is ambition to so improve his work and 
increase his efficiency so to add to his earning capacity. A man’s recompense 
is based entirely upon the character and class of bis work and ids ability. 
In this way there is undoubtedly a greater inducement to more' thoroughly 
mastering Ids trade in shorter time, because on this depends Ids salary and 
advancement. 

Employment of labor: Our operations upon the many tracts placed upon 
the market by us have involved the employing of considerable labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, in all branches. We have operated and are now operat¬ 
ing grading out tits, surveying gangs, cement gangs, building gangs, and ranch 
gangs The working-day for our help is eight limns and the wages paid equal 
to and better than that of the union schedule. We operate on I he open-shop 
plan, paying and advancing a man according to bis ability and ids work. 

Tlie range of our wages is as follows: Carpenters, .ft per day; carpenters’ 
helpers, $2.50 per day; painters, $3.75 per day; engineers, $100 per month; 
superintendents, $125 per month; gang foreman, $5 per day; cement workers, 
$3.75 per day ; teamsters and other unskilled help, $2.50 per day. 

We have never had strikes or labor troubles of any kind to contend with. 
The company always has in its employ from 50 to 200 men. 

Along that line in our building department and grading work, where wo 
employ labor, it has always been our policy to direct our foremen that they 
are not to expect a man to do Iml a day's work, and in the event he don’t do 
it. lie would have to lie discharged, and if Ids work was superior in quality 
or quantity bis wages were either increased or lie was promoted to n higher 
position. 

I have some photographs hero relative to the different characters of the 
houses we build that I could submit. 

Chairman Wai.sh. He very glad to have you submit and put them in the 
record, any that you limy have. 

(Ten photographs, showing various properties described by Mr. Janns, were 
submitted but are not printed.) 
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Chairman Walsh. Can you estimate the total number of miles in this city 
occupied by wage earners as owners either fully paid up or under contract 
of payment? 

Mr. .Tanss. The number of miles? 

Chairman Walsh. The number of miles in the city, street miles, occupied 
by wage earners ns owners. 

Mr. Janss. I have never computed that. 

Chairman Walsh. Y t ou have never computed that? 

Mr. Janss. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I want to ask a few questions. I understood you 
to say that you had homes that were built that ttie lot and building only cost 
$600? 

Mr. Janss. Six hundred and twenty-five dollars; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What kind of a house would that be? 

Mr. Janss. I have a photograph there. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Photographs don’t tell us anything. Would it 
have a cellar? Tell us all about that house. 

Mr. Janss. What wo call a California house. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A California house? 

Mr. Janns. You probably call it a shack. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A shack? 

Mr. .Tanss. Yes; it is just two rooms; just a frame house, frame construc¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the cost of that to build? 

Mr. Janss. The house costs about from .$150 to $200. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the lot worth? 

Mr. Janss. The lot is worth, possibly, a couple of hundred dollars. 
Commissioner O’Connell. You sell it for $600? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would be the profit; $200 in that? 

Mr. Janss. Two to three hundred dollars profit; yes, sir; along that lino. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Just a moment. Is that located some place in Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Janss. Yos. sir; right adjoining the city of Los Angeles. 

Commissioner O’Oonneit.. Adjoining the city? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How far out? 

Mr. .Tanss. Why, it takes about 20 minutes, I presume, on the street ear. 
Commissioner O’Connell. What kind of a family can live in flint house? 

Mr. .Tanss. They are laboring people; probably be a man that will get around 
$2 or $2.50. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How many of them; father, wife, and how many 
children? 

Mr. Janss. Why, I presume two or three children. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In two rooms? 

Mr. Janss. Yes. sir; two or three rooms. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, is there a large number of those houses to¬ 
gether there? 

Mr. Janss. No; Hint is simply (lie cheapest form of house, 

Commissioner O'Connell. How much ground is attached to the house? 

Mr. Janss. The smallest lot 50 by 150. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Fifty by one hundred and fifty? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the next grade of house alnue that, say 

$ 1 , 000 ? 

Mr. Janss. A thousand dollars. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would be the difference between those two? 
Mr. Janss. Well, the style of house would be larger, contain more rooms. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Would have a bathroom? 

Mr. Janss. No. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Let us get a bathroom house. 

Mr. Janss. The house that we put the bathroom in would run from $1,400 
to $1,650. . . 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where would that he located; right in the city? 
Mr. Janss. Be within about a block of the car line—5-eent car line. 
Commissioner O’Connell. What would that be, a four or five room house? 
Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Conneu.. What would be the oust of that house? 

Mr. Janss. I couldn't say offhand. I haven’t got any figures of the cost. It 
would simply be a guess. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. You build in large numbers? 

Mr. Janss. We build them 25 to 50 at a time. 

Commissioner OVonnkll. How do these people purchase homes, by weekly 
or monthly installments? 

Mr. .Tanss. Monthly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You take a $600 house, wlmt do they pay down? 

Mr. Janss. Fifteen to twenty-five dollars. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Fifteen to twenty-five? 

Mr. Janss. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Then how much money a month do they pay for 
the installment? 

Mr. Janss. Seven and one-half. 

' Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Seven and one-half? 

Mr. Janss. Seven and a half to ten. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Why is the difference between seven and a half and 
ten? 

Mr. Janss. Depends upon—some people pay down more than seven and a 
half. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.l. Take the seven and a half iier month payment, 
how many payments must they make? 

Mr. Janss. Our average house »r figure should pay out iu seven years. 

Commissioner O'Connet.i,. Seven years? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would be the total amount paid in, iu that 
time; total amount of interest? 

Mr. Janss. You mean the interest? I don’t know. 1 never figured that up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to get at how much money a man pays for 
a $600 house. 

Mr. Janss. I have never figured it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does lie pay $1,000? 

Mr. Janss. T never figured that. That would depend entirely on how he kept 
his payments up. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. Suppose ho kept the payments regularly every 
month? I suppose there is additional interest to lie charged. I suppose some 
of these weekly or monthly installments go to the purpose of reducing the 
original principal? 

Mr. Janss. Y r es. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. What T want to know is how much money a man 
pays into your company to own a $600 house. 

Mr. Janss. I haven't figured that at all. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Never figured it out? 

Mr. Janss. No; 1 have never figured it out. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. You say your company is building up property and 
selling it, and doesn’t figure out to know wlmt the total amount will figure up 
at the end of the time a building is paid for? 

Mr. Janss. It undoubtedly lias been figured up, but I personally hare never 
figured it up. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Can you (ell us offhand how many people in Los 
Angeles and vicinity of this property you have been handling are paying into 
your company monthy payments? 

Mr. Janss. How many people? 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many have you on your books? 

Mr. Janss. I don’t know. We have great numbers, thousands. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Tousauds? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. Can you give us some idea—is it 10,000? 

Mr. Janss. it is not 10,000. I couldn't give it to you accurately. That has 
never been computed either, because we have four other departments, and we 
have got a great number of tracks, and that lias never been figured. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you have thousands of men on your books 
and yet you don’t know how many are paying for homes? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What percentage of the business of Los Angeles 
does your firm handle? 
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Mr. Janss. Very small. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Very small? 

Mr. Janss. Very small. 

Commissioner O'Conneix. It Is fair lo assume there are tens of thousands of 
persons in I.os Angeles paying for their homes on the same basis that jou sell 
them? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that tliey don't know, nor the companies don't 
know, how much at the end of the time they pay for it? 

Mr. Janss. They might. I don’t know. I have never asked them. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. I notice in the statement, jnu say that (here is a 
larger percentage of laboring people owning llieir homes in i.os Angeles than in 
any other city iu the United States? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'f'osmt. Where do you gal her those statistics? 

Mr. Janss. I have seen those statistics a number of times, lml I couldn’t tell' 
you exactly where I got thorn. I lui\e seen them a number of times. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did I understand you to say they were owning 
tlieir own homes or paying for their homes? 

Mr. Janss. I mean by that owning the'ir homes. 

Commissioner O'Connkii. Outright? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir; outright. 

Commissioner O'Conneix. Have been paid for? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir; paid for. 

Commissioner O'Connli.l. I have had figures. I have leva interested in 
this question for some little time. X have laid some figures looked up. I 
have had courthouse records here gone over, lull it took too long a time to get 
them. We have taken the census figures—the Iasi census figures—and there 
may lie some changes. These tire for 1010. The total homes owned in Los 
Angeles, as shown by the census of 1010, was 78,078; the total free homes 
without mortgngo, 17.240; number of rented homes, 42.000. The iota! propor¬ 
tion ill' homes owned or being paid for by the people of Los Angeles, Ineluding 
wageworkers, is 4 per rent. Now, it is fair to assume tint there are a larger 
percentage of business men, wealthy men, the middle classes, who own their 
homes outright, than there are of the wageworkers, that tliey are largely 
the ones who are paying for their homes, and yet out of the 78,000 homes in 
I.os Angeles there are only 21 per cent of them that are free of mortgage. Now, 
tell us whether those figures will bear tip your statement that Los Angeles lias 
more home owners among the wageworkers than any other city of the United 
States? 

Mr. Janss. You are taking the 1010 figures, and those are not the proper 
figures. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Tliey are the only accurate figures we could get. 

Mr. Jvnss. I understand; but what I mean to say is our great building 
development was from 1010 on. I know the L. A. Investment Co., our com¬ 
pany, and the oilier builders of the homes were very active from that time on. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wind is the average priced home—that is, such as 
the mechanic of Los Angeles lives In—what does it cost; or what is It worth, 
rather? 

Mr. .Tanss. Why, with us it is about the $1,300 or $1.400—soils for that. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. I would like to know what, on your plan of col¬ 
lecting these payments every month, whatever they are, how much money that 
limn would pay in to your company to own that home? If you haven't got the 
figures, will you look them up and send them to us? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir: I can give il. I can give that for you. You see, it is 
not always the same along that line, because, while if takes seven years for a 
man to pay up if he keeps up his payments, the great percentage of people 
pay up in a grant deal shorter time than that, because after they get any 
equity that amounts to anything they take a great deal more Interest In keep¬ 
ing up their property, and they pay for it a good deal more rapidly. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Of course a man wants to be more successful, and 
the sooner he pays for it the better it will lie, naturally. But vvliat I am 
getting at is the extreme case, the man that goes to the extreme. 

Mr. Janss. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Now, as to equities. What percentage of the sales 
that you have made have the purchasers gotten equities and then you have to 
close them out? 
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Mr, Janss. Three per cent. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Three per cent? 

Mr. Janss. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have yon any figures—I mean in numbers? 

Mr. Janss. No; I haven't in numbers. We figure that out at about approxi¬ 
mately 8 per cent. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In dollars, what would it mean? 

Mr. Janss. Why, it wouldn’t mean very much in dollars, for the reason that 
in the great number of these instances the men that lost had no equity at all. 
For instance, a man would pay $25 on a house, and he would move into the 
house and live there three or four months, possibly five months, and then he 
would leave, and he really was indebted to us when he left; he had no equity. 
Then, in other instances, whore on payments a man would have an equity, but as 
a rule it is very seldom that a man puts an equity to amount to anything in a 
Imllding that he forfeits. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do jou figure the rate of interest? 

Mr. Janss. Figure 6 and 7 per cent. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Six and seven? 

Mr. .Tanss. Yes; some contracts arc 0 and some contracts are 7. 

(Commissioner Weinstock acting chairman.) 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Any questions? 

Commissioner Gakbetson. I have one, on the rate of payment, Mr. Janss, 
that you have mentioned, I am taking your own figures, if 1 understand it, on 
this $600 property you pay, I think you said, $15 to $25 down. 

Mr. Janss. Fifteen dollars to twenty-five dollars down; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. And $7 n month? 

Mr. Janss. Seven and one-ludf to ten. 

Commissioner Garketson. Seven and a hall'? 

Mr. Janss. To ten. 

Commissioner Garketson. I was taking the lowest limit. I was trying to 
find out what it amounted to, as to alien the man got out in seven years, his 
payment at $7 a month would he $St- 

Mr. Janss. But it is $7.50. 

Commissioner Garketson. Well, $90. 

Mr. Janss. Yes. 

Commissioner Garketson. That would put it just about $000, a little bit in 
excess of it, with the $15 to $23 down payment. Where is the interest? 
ltoughly the interest would run, at the current rates for the whole amount, 
while not accurate, about the rate of interest for half the time; that is, 
approximately it. 

Mr. Janss. I presume so. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. And it would run along $130 or $140? 

Mr. Janss. I presume so. 

Commissioner Garretson. For the three years ami a half, if the time is 
seven, the whole nniount of interest, and on the basis of $90 a year it would 
take him well up toward two years more to pay the interest alone? 

Mr. Janss. You are taking the lowest cash price that we have ever sold for. 
You are taking the lowest; you are not taking the average at all? 

Commissioner Garretson. 1 am not taking the average at ail? 

Mr. Janss. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am rather careful, because I come in contact 
with these time payments rather intimately at home, and the average man 
paying that close to the rental wage, usually has unfinished payments on the 
judgment day. If your other payments are ns close to the line us that one, 
lmw, do you get your seven-year average? 

Mr. Janss. We have computed the average, when I say $7.50 to $10, we 
compute the general average. Well, now, you take that, that is the very lowest 
that we let n man have a contract on. The man practically always pays more 
than that. 

Commissioner Garretson. But you take a $2,000 house on the same basis, it 
would be $15 per month payment? 

Mr. Janss. No, no, no. tin a $2,000 proposition they pay from $15 to $25. 

Commissioner Garretson. I took the wrong amount, $2,000—$1,200, he would 
make $15 payments. 

Mr. Janss. No ; he would go from $15 to $25; somewhere around in there. 

Commissioner Garretson. When do you make deeds, when payments are 
completed ? 
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Mr. Janss. If a man has paid in half, we will Rive liim a deed. 

Commissioner Gakbktson. In reality then, the issuing of the deed is no evi¬ 
dence that the man owns more than a safe equity in the home? Or a safe 
guaranty? 

Mr. Janss. We will give a man a deed, but it is very seldom that they ask 
for it. We issue very few deeds until a man has paid for the property entirely. 
But if a man has paid in half, we will give 1dm a deed. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. H. H. LYON. 


Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Senator Lyon. Assistant deputy labor commissioner. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been assistant deputy labor commis¬ 
sioner? 

Senator Ly-on. Four years. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you pitch your voice higher, please, because we can 
not hear you? Have you held any official position in the State of California? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What? 

Senator Lyon. Member of tiie State senate. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you a member of the State senate? 

Senator Lyon. Four years. 

Chairman Walsh. I am going to ask you lirst, before I get to the question, 
whether or not you had anything to do with the passage of the so-called work¬ 
men's compensation act of California? 

Senator I, yon. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. What was it? 

Senator Lyon. 1 was chairman of the committee of labor and capital that 


handled the measure. 

Chairman Wat.sh. What was the attitude of the employers toward Ibis act 
while It was before the legislature? 

Senator Lyon. They fought it. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any explanation for (lie fact which seems to 
exist here that those same employers now are heartily in favor of it? 

Senator Lyon. I would like to make a statement in that connection. 

Chairman Walsh. Just make your statement in your own way, as concisely 
as you can. Senator. 

Senator Lyon. The act was regarded as the big measure to tie put through 
th e legislature bv Gov. Johnson. It was prepared by tiie industrial accident 
commission and was in charge of Judge Willis 1. Morrison, of this city. On 
account of the fact that it was regarded as an administration measure, and 
mi account of tiie opposition of the insurance companies, there was a cam¬ 
paign of vitliticatiou and misrepresentation carried on throughout tiie State 
by the newspaper organs owned and controlled by tiie interests, such as the 
Los Angeles Times, tiie San Francisco Chronicle, and tiie San Diego Union. 

In the insistent criticism of this act its enemies went to the extreme. They 
drew pictures of ruination visited upon all small industries and small em¬ 
ployers. The act was referred to us the “ Industrul paralysis act,” and the 
press referred to and drew vivid pictures of flic industrial calamity that would 
result if it was enacted into law, showing how employers would have to close 
down their industries, thereby throwing countless thousands out of employment 
and causing tiie industrial ruination of the State. Articles such as this were 
published not only periodically, but each day while the net was before the 
legislature, and copies of these papers containing full-page attacks on the act 
were placed on the desks of eacti member of tiie legislature. An article which 
appeared in one of these papers was usually copied by Hie others, and such 
ulHer papers in the State as were opposed to the administration or were con¬ 
trolled by the insurance fraternities or interests. I have a good many of these 
clippings' from the newspapers which tend to show the attitude of the manu¬ 
facturers at that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly submit those? 

Senator Lyon. Yes. But I want them back. 

(The clippings referred to by Senator Lyon lire as follows:) 

For example, the Times of May 4, 1913, says: “This act now before 
the legislature is condemned by its origin, by its supporters, as well as by Us 
provisions. It was sired by crime, mothered by graft, and if born will be one 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 6-48 
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of the greatest legal monstrositics ever produced from the brains of legislators. 
The purpose of the law is graft, manifestly.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle of April 3 says: “There is no such law in 
existence on earth, nor is it conceivable Hint such a one should be proposed 
outside of a lunatic asylum or the California Legislature." 

The San Diego Union of April IS says: “ The bill which thus masquerades 
under a title designed to appeal to many is probably the most shameless 
measure that was ever seriously considered by a lawmaking body.” 

A Stockton paper of April 20 says: “The workman’s compensation bill is 
misnamed. It should bo called the ‘Bully burglars’ best hid for votes.’” Tlie 
following is n fair sample of the headlines used: “Would drive out business— 
Imestors will seek other lields.” 

Senator I.yon. The employers also at that time sent telegram after telegram 
to each of the members, and insurance companies bad their personal friends 
send them telegrams protesting against the passage of the bill. 

Chairman W.m.sii. Commissioner Weinstock lias some questions that he 
would like to ask you in regard to the operation of this hill before I go to the 
other. 

Commissioner Wbinstock. Have you attended any of these hearings, Mr, 
Lyon? 

Senator Lyon. Of this commission here? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Senator Lyon, .lust one is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, have you followed the testimony ns pub¬ 
lished in the press? 

Senator Lyon. Somewhat; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have noticed, llien. that the employers tha! 
have appeared before this commission—large and small employers—are a unit 
in approving the plan and in expressing the opinion that they would not wii>e it 
out if they could? 

Senator Lyon. I have; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, (hat would make it clear, then, and. as a 
rule, they have all testified that in the beginning they were hostile to it? 

Senator I,von. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Thai they believed it would prove a serious burden 
on their industry and would cripple their possibilities? Well, in view of those 
facts, then, it must be evident that in the beginning liaise men were misled and 
misinformed. I)o you hold the local newspapers like the Times responsible 
for deliberately and willfully misleading and misinforming the employers and 
causing them to look upon this thing as a great menace, when in fact it was a 
protection? 

Senator Lyon. I would not say just that; no. sir: but 1 believe that the 
press has poisoned the minds of the business |>eople of the State as to what 
really the bill did do. 1 don’t believe the manufacturers themselves at the 
time understood tlie measure. They were entirely tgnorent of It; they were 
just reading these newspapers and, as I say, it Just completely poisoned their 
minds. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, what: was tlie purpose of the newspapers 
here and elsewhere, as you have read Irma your clippings there, to inten¬ 
tionally and deliberately and willfully poison the minds of (lie employers 
toward what lias since proven to lie a most beneficent legislative measure? 

Senator Lyon. The only thing I can say is that certain newspapers had an 
understanding with tlie big business interests and the insurance companies. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You believe, then, that they did It not in good 
faith? 

Senator I.yon. I believe ttiat they were misled. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That the papers themselves were misled? 

Senator Lyon. More or less; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are connected with the labor bureau here, 
Senator? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That brings you in touch with tlie workers? 

Senator I.yon. It does; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From tlie various spheres of activity, what have 
yon found to lie the sentiment of the workers toward tlie workmen’s compen¬ 
sation act? 

Senator Lyon. Well, they all approve of it; very greatly pleased with it. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Have you heard any comments from small em¬ 
ployers? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir; that Is, not against the meastjre. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No adverse comments? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir. Everybody that, I have heard speak of the measure 
has spoken in n friendly manner. 

Chairman Wai.ru. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Garretson. What was the date of that newspaper campaign, 
Senator? 

Senator Lyon. Just, after the legislature convened in March. Tl continued nit 
through the month of March. 

Commissioner Garretson. March what year? 

Senator Lyon. 1013, 

Commissioner O \rretson. I noticed there that you read statements that were 
made hy these newspapers In regard to the fact that such legislation was 
unheard of outside of an insane asylum or the California Legislature? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garkutkon. Would that appeal to you us a willful misstate¬ 
ment of fact. 

Senator Lyon. I thought- 

Commissioner Garretson. Or utter dense ignorance. 

Senator Lyon. I thought so at the time, hut 1 laid it to the fact that they 
were opposed to the present administration. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Tsn’l it a fact that compensation legislation was 
at that time either under consideration or actually effective in half Hie States 
of the Vnlon? 

Senator Lyon. It had been passed in several Stales, hut just flic exact number 
I can not tell you. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, it hud been in force and effect in many, and 
it was being considered in at least half? 

Senator Lyon. It had; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. At that time? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was it not a fact that at the same time it had 
been adopted and made effective in every European country, possibly except 
Turkey, and the Swiss period—adopteii and went Intel; and readopted? 

Commissioner Weinstock. It prevails in every Kttrojieitu country. 

Commissioner G wikktson. That is the history in Switzerland, with the possi¬ 
ble exception—although I think it had been reenacted in Switzerland. 

Senator Lyon. That was the understanding, and that was the suggestion 
that was made to us that it had been passed in practically all of the European 
countries. 

Commissioner Garretson. As a molder of thought and a purveyor of finds, 
the newspapers evidently failed in their mission, in the latter part of it. at 
least? 

Senator Lyon. I think so; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Senator, have you made any particular study of 
labor conditions in the street railways of Los Angeles? 

Senator Lyon. Some; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your connection that caused you to make this 
study? 

Senator Lyon. Complaints coming in ns to long hours of work. 

Chairman Walsh. In your department? 

Senator I.yon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean complaints that came to tin* labor department? 

Senator I.yon. Yes, sir; complaints that came to the labor commissioner's 
office. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would state, ns concisely as possible, the labor 
conditions of the street railways of Los Angeles as you have observed them. 

Senator Lyon. In Los Angeles the street railway company—that Is. the 
Los Angeles Hallway Co., the men will average, for instance, about 10 hours a 
day. Some of the men work longer hours than that. We have a good many 
complaints, especially from men known as extra men. These extra men report 
in the morning at about 4.40, wait for a run an hour or two, get maybe an 
hour’s run, then lay around, and it is probably 10 or 11 o'clock at night before 
they get through, and they have put in about five hour's actual time that 
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they get paid for. They probably earn about $1.75 for the day. Some of them 
only make 90 cents a day. Some of the men are kept at the barn, for in¬ 
stance, on the waltlng-Iist by the foreman. They get 13 cents an hour while 
they wait. They will be kept there three hours, then go out on a baseball 

run or something of that sort, which pays 25 cents an hour, and run about 

an hour and a half. That means that they will earn about 90 cents. The 
interurbans will work all the way from 9 to 10 hours a day, especially in 

the summer time. Last year some of the men stayed 17 or 18 hours right 

along Saturday, Sunday, and holidays. 

Chairman Walsh, flow does your department—what action does your de¬ 
partment take with reference to complaints of that character? 

Senator Lyon. None at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you keep a record of them? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you be kind enough to submit to this commission at 
your early convenience the record that you have of the complaints of that 
character from the Street Railway Co. of Los Angeles or vicinity? 

Senator I.yon. I will. I might say in that connection that the reason that 
no action is taken in reference to that matter is because we have no law that 
limits the time in regard to a street: railway company. There Is a State law 
regulating them to 10 hours, hut nothing to regulate the 10-hour men. Now, in 
1909 and 1913 there was an effort made to pass a 10-hour law. In 1909 and 
1913 the street car company put out some of their inspectors and had petitions 
signed by the men, got two or three thousand signatures, and sent delegations of 
men to the legislature to protest against the passage of the 10-hour law; that 
Is, they sent the conductors and motormcn. The result a as that the bill was 
never passed. The men themselves wanted the measure. I received dozens of 
letters asking us to pass It and to pay no attention to the petition sent in by 
the company, or pay no attention to the men who come to protest against it, 
because their expenses had been paid by the company to go and protest. 

Chairman Wai.sit. These petitions you referred to, were those signed by any 
of the purported employees of the company? 

Senator Lyon. Well, they were signed by the employees. They were signed 
because the Inspectors of the street railway company or some person would 
bring them around and they were given to understand if they didn’t sign them 
to look out. 

Chairman Walsh. How great would you say that was? What proportion of 
the employees who signed such petitions protesting against the proposed law? 

Senator Lyon. Every one it was presented to. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many in number? 

Senator Lyon. I suppose about 2.000. 

Chairman Walsh. Practically all of the employees petitioned against a change 
of the hours? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. From whence did the requests come to ignore those peti¬ 
tions and pass the law anyway? 

Senator Lyon. In the form of letters and also some of the committeemen 
sent by the company themselves, said their expenses were paid by the company. 

Chairman Walsh. What did they say about their actual personal viewpoint 
toward the legislation? 

Senator Lyon. Some of them ihmight it was all right on account of getting 
paid by the hour, that they wouldn't draw so much salary If the bill was passed. 
Others thought it would be a good tiling. 

Chairman Walsh. To shorten the hours? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. Of course, that was not talked before the committee 
when they appeared there to protest against the passage of it. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other observations you made that would 
be Illuminating to the commission ns to the system of the street railway? I was 
asked to ask you particularly about this. 

Senator I,yon. The question has been asked a good many times ns to the con¬ 
ditions of tlie street railway which relate to the union. In the State of Cali¬ 
fornia there are three companies—Sacramento, San Jose, nnd San Francisco— 
that have what is known as a carmen’s union. Those three cities pay bigger 
money nnd shorter hours to their men then the city of Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you sketch briefly what the wages are, by way of 
comparison? 
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Senator Lyon. In San Francisco, on its municipally owned road, they work 
eight hours a (lay and receive $3 a day for it. Should occasion demand that 
tiiey work over eight hours, then they get time and a half for any time put in 
over eight hours. In Oakland the wages run from 32 to 42 cents an hour. They 
work 10 hours a day, or 00 hours a week. The Sacramento pays 29 to 32 cents 
an hour. They work 9 and 10 hours a day, and run up to 05 or 70 hours a 
week. Los Angeles pays 25 to 30 cents an hour and works all the way from 
10 hours up. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Senator Lyon. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Your department, I believe, has a bureau through which 
wage claims are collected? 

Senator Lyon. It has; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any other character of (hums collected, except tile 
wage claims? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly, what is your authority for doing that? 

Senator I, yon. It is not a duly imposed upon us at all by law, hut there was 
so much trouble in this city and no one to take care of those who could not 
afford to employ a lawyer and attorney, etc., that the governor Instructed us to 
do what we could to help out. and the result is we collected about $10,000 a 
month for those who are unable to secure the services of an attorney. We 
also have a public defender, as you well know. 

Chairman Walsh. He has testified here. 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Upon the appointment of a public defender at Los Angeles 
did lie take up the entire duty of collecting wage claims in tlds jurisdiction? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir. He has been of great assistance, no question about 
(hat, hut we divide the work between us. 

Chairman Walsh. The State department still engages in the same duty? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your organization, briefly? 

Senator Lyon. We have four men and four women. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have an attorney at the head of it? 

Senator Lyon. In San Francisco, not in Los Angelos, 

Chairman Walsh, Do you employ an attorney outside, where the necessity 
arises ? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir; I do the prosecuting myself. 

Chairman Walsh. That is under your individual charge 1 ? 

Senator Lyon, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What do you Pad or have you made any observation as 
to the social henelit of such a tiling? 

Senator Lyon. There is no question hut what it has been of a great deal of 
benefit in every way. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you find there was much bitterness on the part of 
these men that thought they had been imposed upon in what was to the em¬ 
ployer a very small way. but what was to thorn a very large one, by not get¬ 
ting their compensation and getting it promptly? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir. We found all the merchants and others cooperating 
with us, and willing to do so. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Willing to help you? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How did that make for good feeling in the community? 

Senator I, yon. It created, of course, a good feeling among the working class 
of people, and there has been no opposition shown to it at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a distinct cause of social injustice that there was 
no way to provide, for these small claims for those who could not afford or did 
not have the means to go into court to prosecute? 

Senator Lyon. It was; and during the year of 1913 I introduced into the 
legislature a hill known as the industrial court act, which would have taken 
care of these cases, but the trouble is getting around (he right to file demurrers 
and such as that. It takes so long. At the present time we are working on a 
measure of that kind in the labor commissioner’s office and intend to introduce 
it nt the next session. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you find the present plan is reasonably efficacious; 
that you get the money promptly that way? 

Senator Lyon. We haven’t got. power sufficient. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you find any resistance on the part of the debtors in 
these cases? 

Senator Lyon. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Wai,sh. To tin* State assuming any such activities? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask a few ques¬ 
tions. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Senator, have your investigations given you in¬ 
formation or opinion us to the extent which espionage of the men of the street 
railway company is indulged in? 

Senator Lyon. What is that? 

Commissioner Gaubetsox. Espionage, as to whether they belong to the union? 

Senator Lyon. No. sir; very lew. 1 hardly think there are any of the street 
car men who belong to the union. I don't believe they would lie employed if 
they belonged to the tyiion. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How about the suburban system, the Pacific 
Electric ? 

Senator Lyon. It is the same condition. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. lias your experience led you to believe that the 
rate of mortality is heavy if they belong to the union? 

Senator Lyon. I can't say that that makes any difference. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. They don't discharge them for it? 

Senator Lyon. They discharge them if they find they belong to the union. 
They don’t get in. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then it is a fatal disease to join the union out 
here? 

Senator Lyon. In the street railway; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The statement was made here that the Brown 
system of discipline was in use, but that there was no accumulation of 
"Brownies” that would cause a man’s discharge, or marks. 

Senator Lvov. They have a system—for instance, a man will get a little hit, 
u minute behind or something of that sort, and he receives a letter notifying 
him of that fact, and after lie receives two or three of them he is simply laid 
off, that is all. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It does not take a groat many of them to produce 
discharge? 

Senator Lyon. No, sir. They have too many men. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Ha\e you known of any instances here where 
these local companies have sent delegations of employees to the legislature to 
defend industrial legislation? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you ever had any reason to determine 
whether those men that were sent there were in sympathy with the purpose of 
their sending or not? 

Senator Lyon. They were generally paid lawyers or something of that sort 
who came there to fight the measure. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But if they sent delegations of employees, actual 
operating men? 

Senator Lyon. That has been done, as I say, In the street railway eom- 
pa ny. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I know they don’t with the steam railways, but 
with the street railway. 

Senator Lyon. The street railway sends men in. 

Chairman Walsh, At this point we will adjourn until 2 o’clock this after¬ 
noon. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m.. an adjournment was taken until 2 o'clock 
p. m. of the same day, Tuesday. Septenilier 15, lillt.) 

AFTER BECKS s—U I>. M. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Present as before. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Senator Lyon in the room? 

Senator Lyon. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Senator, please resume the stand. 
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TESTIMONY OP MR. H. H. LYON—Continued. 

Commissioner Garretson. Senator, in your capacity as inspector of the latter 
department, have you lmd any occasion to take action against any large em¬ 
ployers of labor in the vicinity in regard to violation of either tint safety or 
sanitation laws! 

Senator Lyon. I have; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have any been convicted? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Arc the court records available thereon? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. What employers have been convicted of violation 
of those laws? 

Senator Lyon. The Baker Iron Works on two counts, for not Inning proper 
flooring for the men. That law prescribes, Mr. Commissioner, that every (tool- 
above the second floor must have a covering or floor so as to present the 
dropping of bolts and such as that from striking any of the men below. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has there been any action under the hours of 
service—the eight-hour law? 

Senator Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Convictions? 

Senator Lyon. Yos, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Against whom? 

Senator Lyon. Well, I expect about 50 of them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Any of them that have given testimony during 
those investigations? 

Senator Lion, The Alla Planing Mill, i believe, gave testimony. They were 
convicted on one occasion. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Have you known of any action being taken by 
associations to which lhey belong, disciplining them for a violation of the 
State law? 

Senator Lion. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakketson. And at the time the workmen’s compensation act 
was under discussion and during the period of iis passage, do you know of any 
instance where large interests that were affected induced people to send tele¬ 
grams at their expense protesting against the passage of the law? 

Senator Lyon; Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G vrretson. What interests? 

Senator Lyon. For Instance, insurance companies went to personal friends of 
mine with telegrams and had them sign them and send them to me. 

Commissioner Garret,son. The expense being borne by tiie requestor! 

Senator Lyon. Iiy the insurance companies. 

Commissioner Gakketson. That is all. 

Senator Lyon. Yes. 

(See Lyon exhibit.) 

Chairman Wai.su. That is all, Mr. Lyon: thank you. 

Mr. Zeehundeluar. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. F. J. ZEEHANDELAAR—Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Zeelmndelaar, I undersland you have some additional 
Statement to make, and some statements you desired to make in rebuttal. 

Mr. ZKEHANtlELAAR. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will let you just go ahead in your own way as briefly as 
the matter will permit. . 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. I do liol intend, Mr. Chairman, to review the testimony 
that has been given here at length anil the wrong const ructions that have been 
placed on some of the actions of !he employers, or the intent of them. I shall 
simply in it brief way refute some of the statements made here on certain 
phases of your investigation; for example, the question of employment. 

The conditions that existed hero last December, it certainly is evident to 
you that the same problem that confronted Los Angeles in the unemployment 
question was found in every populous center of the United States. Even San 
Fruncisco, that isn't advertising herself or her climate, and that is working 
under closed-shop conditions, tins confronted with the same circumstances. 
But that the number of unemployed is largely exaggerated than ever existed 
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liere, I desire to read to you a brief synopsis from the &'8t (ItltUtSl Report of 
the municipal charity commission. It says: 

“ Late in December, 1913, it was reported through the press of the city and 
of tiie Nation that there wore over 30,000 unemployed who were starving in 
Los Angeles and who couid not secure work. While many of those closely in 
touch with the city's problem felt the number was exaggerated, nevertheless 
every effort was put forth to bring immediate relief. The charities and schools 
as well ns individual philanthropists provided the necessities of life without 
deep inquiry ns to the efforts of the dependent to provide for himself. 

“ Those in charge of the free employment bureau hastened their efforts and 
developed plans by which temporary work could be provided for the needy while 
permanent positions could ho found. 

“ There were four groupings made of those in need of employment and tem¬ 
porary employment furnished in accordance with the conditions. These were, 
first, heads of families for whom effort was made to procure work in tiie city 
limits at $2 for eight hours’ work per day. The unmarried unemployed citi¬ 
zens of the United States to whom three meals and lodging were furnished in 
return for four hours’ useful work daily. 

“ (3) The aliens, cldeily Mexicans, many of whom, brought by the railroads, 
were discharged when no longer needed and did not return home, and 

“ (4) Those who insisted on living on public charity and by theft, which 
cases were culled to the attention of the police department. 

“ In order to provide the needed temporary arrangement which should sup¬ 
ply food and lodging in return for four hours’ useful work daily, two camps 
were established in Uriffifth Park, one for white labor, tiie other for Mexicans, 
the great difference in diet necessitating such separation. 

“ The work provided was tree planting and work in the parks, labor known 
as pick-nnd-shovel work. Tiie capacity of each camp was 300, and at no time 
while they were maintained, which was from January 5 to March 30, was tiie 
number of residents in cither camp greater than 108. All laborers were brought 
back from the camp to tiie city as soon as permanent work was found for 
them. The numbers sent to tiie camp were as follows: January, 301 Mexicans, 
789 white; February, 40 Mexicans, 148 white. Hy March the need for tiie camps 
ceased, and they were closed. 

“ Some strong side lights on the question of unemployment were secured in 
the the process of dealing with this situation. 

"In an especial inquiry into a district whore 148 Mexican families were re¬ 
ceiving support from the charities, only olio member, a lad of 19, was willing 
to work. The others said that they did not need work, us the charities schools 
or certain individuals were looking after them. When Go heads of families 
were liotilied that they would be given work at the park on a certain day, 48 
appeared at headquarters. To these, cur fare to the park was given, hut only 
29 arrived there. 

“ All tiie activities for relief owing to this close cooperation, not only with 
each other, but with the bureau of employment, were able to check up the 
situation and to separate those who only wanted an opportunity of common 
justice and n fair chance from those determined to live in some way or other 
upon the public bounty. 

“Los Angeles in her determination that (lie able-bodied should earn their 
supimrt lost many undesirable citizens. 

“The greatest problem which the bureau faces is the lliuling of efficient 
workers. Tiie majority do not arise above the mediocre class, and desirable 
’positions go begging because the employee lias not attained the efficiency which 
is ids most desirable asset in tiie labor market. 

“ Ignorance is tiie chief cause of mediocrity, ns it is of delinquency and 
dependency. Its only cure is knowledge. Those who deal with tiie unemployed, 
those who see tiie masses of tiie inefficient forced to a role of greater or less 
dependency, realize tiie vital need of the training, especially vocational, jvliich 
gives to the child the tools by which he is enabled to procure for himself steady, 
efficient progress toward higher standards of comfort and power.” 

The total amount appropriated for tiie unemployed was $3,500 for tree plant¬ 
ing—that was not paid , out in charity—$3,000 for tree fund—$3,003.00 and 
$030.04—or less than $7,000 during the unemployed period. 

I would like to incorporate that in tiie exhibits, please. 

(Document entitled “ First Annual Report of the Municipal Charities Com¬ 
mission of the city of Los Angeles, Cal.,” July 1, 1913, to July 1, 1014, was sub¬ 
mitted in printed form.) 
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Chairman Wamh. Commissioner Gnrretson says lie would like to ask you a 
question. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In connection with the charity bureau, isn't it a 
fact that the chairman of that charity bureau used means of ills own to stop 
the influx? 

Mr. Zkeh.vndei.aab. That what? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. To stop the influx. 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. The chairman of the commission? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes. 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How is that? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Not; to my knowledge; I don’t see why lie should. 
Commissioner Gabbetson. To stop the influx of just the' class of labor that 
was then unemployed by using his personal influence to hinder the extension of 
time on contracts and thus cost some of the companies that had been bringing 
ill that class of men a very considerable amount of money? 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. I don’t think so, sir. I have no personal knowledge of it 
at nil. I simply give you his report; that is all I know. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

Mr. Zeehandelaak. Some reference has been made to the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association, mid by the way, from the testimony that lias been 
given here, the association is responsible for all sins—of course, that is under¬ 
stood—that the association refused to attend a meeting that was called to solve 
that problem of the unemployed. The reasons were simply that we had a body, 
a municipal body, that had the authority to do anything tlmt was necessary in 
the premises, had authority of law, that could handle the situation without 
taking it up by individual organizations whereby the ultimate outcome would 
lie that subscriptions would lie solicited from the public, and we believed that 
it was tlit* duty of that commission to do ns subsequently was shown, to apply 
the public funds for that purpose. And in connection, I will call your attention 
to tills fact, that the merchants and manufacturers’ association in 1800, when 
the city faced a similar condition, raised $20,000 from among our members and 
public-spirited citizens, and put them to work, relieving 500 men, married men 
and families, to the number of 4,800 people, in improving Klysinn Park. That 
simply shows that when occasion requires and the publie demands a general 
movement, that the merchants and manufacturers’ association is willing to co¬ 
operate, and ready lo cooperate, and generally takes the initiative in any measure 
that may in any way relieve the conditions. 

I want also to refute the statement that tins been made that the association 
is responsible for the alluring publicity that is being sent out to attract immi¬ 
grants and the working classes here. It is not within the province of our 
association to distribute any literature. We have never done anything of 
that character. But, on the contrary, of the hundreds of letters tlmt reach 
me weekly almost—certainly monthly—from people all over the United States 
asking for opportunities to work I either send them to tile associations with 
which their trades are connected, or I always write to them never to come 
here unless they are first assured of steady employment. 

The next question that 1 Mould like to lake up with you is tlmt of the police 
protection and violence. In justice lo tiie police department, as well as to the 
sheriff’s oiiice, I Mailt to state emphatically that they have never (lime any¬ 
thing at our request unless they themselves found it necessary to assert their 
authority. 

In all the testimony Hint lias boon introduced here and flic attacks that have 
been made upon the subserviency, so called, of (lie police department lo the 
employing classes I have yet failed to hear one word whereby it was shown 
or claimed that the police department lias at any time refused to give that 
same protection to organized labor if it was asked and if (he necessity arose. 

I, take it that the duties of the peace oliieers are to maintain and support 
law and order and enforce the ordinances, and that it is just as much their 
duty to prevent violation of laws and to prevent crime as it is to detect it. 
Certainly if your house catches fire you are not going to wait until it is 
burned to the ground before ringing in an alarm. At the tirst sign of danger 
you call up the tire department to save what is possible. That is just exactly 
what Is being done in labor disturbances. The reason that there was no vio¬ 
lence was simply because of the precautionary measures that were taken to 
prevent it. • 
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The untipicketlng ordinance lms been under discussion here and has re¬ 
ceived a great deal of consideration at your hands. Now, the question lias, 
been asked several times, and I have seen n look of surprise on the faces of 
•some of the commissioners, when it was read and whereby it was made an 
offense to taljc. There are two ways of talking. You place yourself In the posi¬ 
tion of a man who lms taken the place of a striker. You will admit that you 
can pot force a man to work if lie doesn't want to. His personal liberty is at. 
stake, and there is no law to compel him to continue In that vocation if he 
does not so choose. The same is true with the man who desires to work. 

Chairman Wai.su. Go ahead. 

Mr. Zkkiia.nuki.vak. I don't know. I was not present when Mr. Baker was 
oil (lie stand. But during Hint strike when the man came from work lie was 
surrounded by a crowd of the strikers. It was reported to our oltiee that 
not only was the choicest language Indulged In in approaching those men, hut 
they were threatened, their lives were threatened, their families were called 
upon by committees when the man went to work, and the wives were told that 
if lie should continue to work slu* would never see him hack alive. That is 
the kind of talk. It was not a tea party, by any means. 

Mr. Butler testified that during the teamsters’ strike no arrests were made. 
Why? Because that strike was conducted in an orderly, law-abiding manner. 
If organized labor was ever in fear of any overt act on the part of the em¬ 
ploying classes I am satislied that they would get the same protection, the 
same cooperation, and cheerful cooperation of the police department and the 
sheriff’s oliice as the employing people. 

I am going over those tilings very briefly, Mr. Chairman, because I under¬ 
stand you want to got through and I don't want to detain you much longer. 

Some reference lias been made to lack of amusements and recreation that 
the wage earners can indulge in. We lime in the lust six Mouths three parks 
ill the council, paid for entirely by voluntary subscriptions of the merchants 
and public-spirited citizens. Certainly the number of moving-picture shows 
that we have here and the vaudeville houses, the cheap ones, 5, 10, ‘20 cent 
ones, show that they arc patronized by the wage earners to such ail extent 
that they can be supported in large numbers in this city. We have got our 
playgrounds. I submitted to you views of some of the playgrounds. Whenever 
the weather pencils you will find that on Sundays and holidays the street-car 
lines have not less than 10,000 to 30,000 people going to the diflerent beaches 
at ttie rate of 50 cents a round trip. They go there. I don't believe there is 
a city in the United States where the outdoor life is so extensively partici¬ 
pated in by tlie wage earners as in Los Angeles. 

Those are the main points, Mr. Chairman, that I wanted to bring to your 
attention. As I said in the opening, there are a great many things llmt have 
been said here that could he easily refuted, hut it is a lengthy proposition, and 
I don’t think it would lie of any lienelit to you or to me. There are some 
statistics here. During the progress of the investigation Or. Rontilio was 
asked to submit u list of the Japanese and Chinese laundries. 1 have the 
list here. 

Steam laundries, white laundries. 3S in number; inside employees, 2,951; 
drivers, 4(53. 

Hand laundries (American and French). 12. 

Japanese laundries, hand. 2L They work from 12 to Id hours. 

Japanese laundries, 2 steam plants; Chinese laundries, ;j4. They work all 
the way from 12 to 24 hours. During normal times Unit number of em¬ 
ployees ill white laundries reaches something like 4,000 people. 

I have also here a statement that I believe was desired from the foundry- 
men’s association, and with your permission I will read it; 

“To the Commission on Industrial Relations in session at Los Angeles, Cal. 

“Gkntuemen: I would like to correct some of the statements which I heard 
a few days ago in Blanchard Hull. 

“Mr. Buzzell stated that the conditions in the pattern shops in our city weie 
‘rotten,’ and from my Intimacy with them and frequent visits to them I am 
sure that he is not correct. 

“ If I understood him correctly, he said that the wages of the molders 
ranged from 27} cents to 37} cents iier hour and would not average over 33}. 

" This is not true, for I have a record of all the shops, and the rate Is from 
37 } to 50 cents iier hour, and uo utolder working as such receives less than 
37} cents per hour. 
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“ I know of two men working us helpers while work Is shirk who ore getting 
25 to 30 cents per hour, but they are not working as mohlers owing to there 
being no vacancy in that line for them, ami they are glad to accept positions 
as helpers under these circumstances. 

“ One man testified—I think It was Mr. Buzzell—that not a dozen of the 
men who went out on the strike were ever reemployed. 

“This is not true, for I ha\e a record of the names of over 50 of tli^se men 
who have been given employment in our shops since they went out on the 
strike. I will also state that in regard to wages paid to mohlers among our 
members that I have a list of the names of the men now employed in our 
shops who are receiving from 40 to 50 cents per hour, and they number 127; 
75 of them get from 44J cents up. 

“ Our office is it free employment bureau, and no man has ever paid a cent 
for a position, and we have given work to many hundreds? of them. 

"Any limn is at liberty to quit his job, and if any other shop wants him I 
always give him a card to that shop to go to work. 

“IVe do not stand for one shop hiring men away from another shop, which 
is the cause of the impression that a man can not work where he pleases. 

“ Kespecffully. 


“W\i. Ti. Hoswei.k, Seen tunj.” 


Chairman Wai.sh. That is all? 

Mr. Zeehamiej a ah. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Wluit is being done by your association or other 
associations in the city for the unemployment ttiat may occur tills winter? 

Mr. Zef.iianoei.aati. Well, we can not look into the future. I suppose, if we 
were confronted witli the same conditions next winter as last winter, the matter 
will he subject to the municipal charities commission. That lias absolute juris¬ 
diction. It is not right that whenever a condition arises of unemployment that 
prevails in other cities that the merchants should always he ealleil upon to 
relieve that condition. It should be paid out of taxation, ns was done last year, 
and us will lie done, undoubtedly, this year when the occasion arises. That is 
tlie only way flint a situation of that kind can he handled justly to the unem¬ 
ployed and justly to the citizens. 

Commissioner OVonneix. Have you taken up the question of the seasonal 
occupations in California, mid have you any idea as to what might lie done to 
correct, as far as can be. the evil of this seasonal employment, in large numbers 
of the men lining put oil tile market at odd times? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. That is not a condition that arises in tills city. 

Commissioner O'Conneiv.. No; hut Hie city certainly ought to lie interested 
in it. 

Mr. Zfehanokt.aA it. Yes; hut I can only speak. Mr, O’Connell, for our associa¬ 
tion, and we have not taken that matter up, because there are similar organiza¬ 
tions in the sections affected by conditions of that character; therefore it is left 
to them to solve their own problems. If we were going to take tip conditions 
that arise all over (he State we would not lie wholly a local organization. 
Therefore we only look at the local conditions. 

Commissioner O'Coxnei.i., lint you look after matters of legislation that 
nfleet Hie entire Stale. 

Mr. Zeeh an dici. a a it. Yes; and it affects our city also. 

Commissioner O'Connei.k. There are large numbers of unemployed come from 
the fields Into tlie city. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. Zkf.iianiiei.aak. It comes, as I told you, under tlie jurisdiction of tin* 
municipal charities. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Has there been no effort given to tlie subject as to 
what might, be done to correct Hint in any way? For instance, there are appar¬ 
ently going to be in California, owing to your seasonal growth here- 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. A largo number of people that you must have - 
that at certain periods of the year there is not enough employment here at hand 
for everybody. Where would this labor come from to take care of this seasonal 
growth? 

Mr. Zeehandkeaar. There has never been a surplus of labor, to my knowledge. 
In the agricultural or horticultural sections. There has always been a lack of 
labor. They have offered as high as, at times, $3 a day and room and board and 
then could not get them. There has never been a surplus. 
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Commissioner Garretson. You drew n very nice simile there from the fire 
department. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it n practice in Los Angeles that whenever a 
load of wood or a tank of oil goes down the street you call the Are department? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. If it catches (ire. 

Commissioner Garretson. If it don’t catch fire? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. If there is a spark. I simply said at the first danger. 
That danger does not arise when the gasoline tank simply passes through the 
street. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yonr opinion was tlmt the material was there and 
tlit* spark might come along, then? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Exactly. 

Commissioner Garretson. We have had a good deal of testimony from the 


spark here. 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. I)o you believe flint the largest employer In (lie 
State of California is any more entitled to credence than the dollar-a-day man 


who works for him? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. No, sir; when he can back up his statement. 

Commissioner Garretson. Whether lie can back it up or not, until it Is dis¬ 
credited? ' 

Mr, Zeehandei.aar. No, sir; T should take any mans word as long as lie 
showed himself reliable and bad proper regard for truth. 

Commissioner Garretson. As long possibly as he didn’t show himself unreli¬ 
able; wouldn’t that lie a better way to phrase it? 

Mr. Zf.ehanoet.aak. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner Garretson. All men are not honest, (lien, until convicted of 
dishonesty? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. I will say this to you, Mr. Garretson. that wherever there 
might lime been shown to lie a spark, that tlie* employing classes have ne\er 


applied flic match. 

i’ominissioner Garretson. The testimony of lockouts would demonstrate that 
fact, would it? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. I don’t know that we have any lockouts. The mefal- 
Irades strike certainly was not n lockout. The brewers’ strike was not a 
lockout. I don’t know of any evidence at all here showing there over has been 
a lockout in ttie city of Los Angeles. 

Commissioner Garretson. The testimony not only of the workers themselves 
that lias been given here, but of others disinterested in a large degree, tlint, 
there was no violence at the time, is not to be given the same weight as testi¬ 
mony of others tlmt there was going to be a fire? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Now you are going to mix up Hip fire and the violence. 

Commissioner Garretson. The fire came from the illustration as to the 
violence. 


Mr. Zeehandei aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It didn't come from the commission. 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It came from the witness. 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Yes, sir. Now, I said to you that In strikes like the 
teamsters’ strike no arrests were made. In other words, if we provide protec¬ 
tion and take the precautions against violence, then the chances of violence are 
lessened, and no man or set of men who do not intend to violate the law and 
ordinances need fear that precaution. 

Commissioner Garretson. No. A man that hasn't been enslaved yet need 
not fear a law creating slavery; is that it? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Weil, you put your own interpretation to that. You 
are entitled to that. 

Commissioner Garretson. I thought I was. 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. The police department would give protection to 
the other side just the same as it would tiie one they did give it to. If your 
statement in regard to the kind of language is correct, how do you explain the 
fact that out of four hundred and odd, I believe it was, arrests, there was only 
a half a dozen convictions, when the kind of language you gave was easily a 
matter of proof? 

Mr. Zeehandei.aar. I didn’t catch that. 
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Commissioner Garretson. You made the statement tlmt there was two kinds 
of talk? 

Mr. ZeehanDei,aar. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. And then you proceeded to amplify the kind that 
was deadly threats. If all these arrests were made for that kind of language, 
how do you explain the fact that out of over 400 arrests there were a half dozen 
convictions only? t 

Mr. Zebhandei.aar. I did not say they were made for that offense. 

Commissioner Garretson. What were they made for? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I don’t know. The police records will show that. But, 
coming back at you again, now, since you desire to know why the police were 
called in, and using another illustration. If you are held up, or you go home 
at night and somebody tells you to throw up your hands, and you see a billy 
in front of you or a revolver, are you going to stand there and let them kill 
.you, or are you going to defend yourself or are you going to call for the police 
or run, or what are you going to do? 

Commissioner Garretson. I have had it done, and I have done both things. 

I have run like a towliead and I have thrown up my hands. 

Mr. Zekh andei.aar. You are not going to call for the police when yon are 
going to be knocked down and beaten, if you can help yourself. 

Commissioner Garretson. I think I should cull for them when I was down, 
at any rate. 

Mr. Zeeiiandelaar. That is .just exactly it. 

Commissioner Garretson. The 475 men that were arrested were at least 
given protection by the police? 

Mr. Zeehandelaar. I think so. They wore given protection by the police 
because the men they attempted to assault probably, as American citizens, 
would have defended themselvs and a riot was not precipitated. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsii. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Wolfe. 

TESTIMONY OP MB. PRANK E. WOLFE. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Your name is Mr. Frank Woll'e? 

Mr. White. Frank K. Wolfe. 

Chairman Wai.kii. What is your business? 

Mr. Wolfe. I am an editor. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what? 

Mr. Wolfe. The Western Comrade. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been editor of the Western Comrade? 

Mr. Wolfe. About four or live months. 

Chairman Walsii. Is that published in I.os Angeles? 

Mr. Wolfe. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Wolfe. Twelve years. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made any study of social and industrial condi¬ 
tions in Los Angeles? 

Mr, Woi.fe. A study from' my observations from day to day; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Were you served with a list of questions to which the 
commission invited an answer? 

Mr. Wolfe. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you he kind enough to take them now? 

Mr. Wolfe. With your permission, the questions that were submitted to me 
have virtually been covered by others giving their testimony, so tlmt that 
portion—tile first portions, covering blacklisting and other discriminations, 
coercion of employers—have virtually been covered. 

Commissioner Commons. There are certain parts that have not been cov¬ 
ered that you wish to speak of? 

Mr. Wolfe. Tltere are phases of the struggle in the city here that have come 
under my observation that are not contemplated in these questions. 

Commissioner Commons. And have not been covered? 

Mr. Wolfe. They have not boon covered. 

Commissioner Commons. Please proceed, then. 

Mr. Wolfe. A number of years ago I went into tlte employ of flip Los Angeles 
Herald, a morning daily newspaper published here, owned secretly by H. G. 
Otis. It was Democratic in its complexion, and was published near the corner 
of Second and Broadway. At the corner of Fii':-; and Broadway Otis ran a 
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Republican newspaper. a nonunion newspaper, while at tlie corner of Second 
and Broadway tie ran a Democratic, union paper. 

The walking delegate of the merchants and manufacturers’ association—who 
is nmv wailing, by the nay—didn't make very many visits to my office. He 
vigited the Times office quite frequently, and the communications he had for 
me usually went through Mr. Otis and down through the regular channels of 
ills business manager or the titular president of (be company, thus reaching 
me. ‘This Is the way I got my orders indirectly from Mr. Zeeliandelanr. 

1 was glad to see m.v old master giving testimony here. Glad to hear him 
relate the story of the success of his paper and of the millions of dollars that 
it lias earned him, and to observe that— 

Chill penury has not. suppressed his noble rage, 

Nor froze the 1 genial current of his soul. 

Had iie not appeared here, I think I would not have taken up this phase 
of the subject, and I think I would have been the last to “molest his ancient 
solitary reign.” 

A great deal has been said about the open-shop policy and the prosperity 
of this city owing to the open-shop policy, and about the sincerity of the 
merchants and manufacturers' association as an organization in regard to 
open-shop matters; their belief and their statement that the merchants and 
manufacturers’ association was organized for the benefit of this community, 
the whole community. 

We ran, us I say a closed-shop office at Second and Broadway owned by Mr. 
Otis, and an oiten-shop office at First and Broadway, which is about the 
measure of sincerity of that particular group—the merchants and manufac¬ 
turers’ association and the I.og Angeles Times, which is the father and mother 
of tire merchants and manufacturers’ association. 

While we ran that newspaper, and I make this confession, that I was at least 
a tacit conspirator with the proprietor of the Times, we buncoed the Repub¬ 
licans at First and Broadway and buncoed the Democrats at Second and 
Broadway. 

The editorials written for the most part while I was managing editor of 
the Herald were written by Socialists. The editorials written by those at 
tlie Times I mil convinced were written by anarchists. At the same time we 
were Republicans at the Times and Democrats at (he Herald, but the editorial 
departments of hotli papers were evidently written by anarchists and Socialists. 

That this was unknown to the proprietor of tlie Times is unthinkable, because 
at one time he mentioned tlmt we hud a Socialists staff on the Herald, and that 
was true. And it was known quite extensively in tlie city that the Herald 
staff were Socialists, because in labor troubles and at times wiieu the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers’ association and labor came into contllct we always 
took tlie side of labor and the Times took the side of capital. 

We took tlie side of progress on progressive measures with our paper; that 
is~to say, one of general's papers took tlie side of progress and tlie other 
took the side of the reactionaries. 

In tlie city election tlie organ of tlie merchants and manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tion took one set of candidates and we took tlie other set. We played the 
people for—if I may use a -slang expression—we played the people of this com 
munity for suckers, both at the Times and tlie Herald. 

It made no difference which administration was elected, the general had one 
of his papers which had backed tlie administration, and it gave him a power¬ 
ful j>u 11 and an opportunity to dictate legislation along tlie line of labor legis¬ 
lation. 

They ran in the Times nonunion flapdoodle, and down at the Herald we ran 
twaddle about the unions. We played both ends against the middle. 

He kept the record of tlie Herald—transactions with tlie Herald, In a book 
which he labeled “M.v farming interests.” The Herald was ills farming in¬ 
terest, and I am convinced It was rattier dry farming. The objection was 
made that we might not get circulation because it would cut into tlie circula¬ 
tion of tlie Times. There was objection made against us getting advertise¬ 
ments, and they absolutely controlled the advertising, and the objection was 
that tf we got a dollar of advertising it was 5)0 cents out of tlie Times. There¬ 
fore, we got along on tlie crumbs, as it were, and this in spite of the fact 
ttiat we ran a very creditable paper. Mr. Otis called the Herald his skeleton 
regiment, and certainly he starved it to the point of being a skeleton. Every 
time the business manager of the union Herald went to the antluulon business 
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manager of the nonunion Times to get the weekly pay roll—for there was 
always a deficit on the Herald—the business manager and cashier roared 
like trained seals in a side show. We sometimes heard it clear down at the 
Herald office. However, the general came ncross with the pay roll every 
time except one time when the typographical union served notice if they did 
not pay within one hour of starting time, they would start an hour later. They 
started an hour later and set the pajier back an hour, hut that was the last 
time. 

The titular‘president of the Herald, and a man who took a great deal of 
honor for the things we were achieving, was Thomas K. Gibbon, a Democrat 
and lawyer of this city. Some of our people believed there had been a wash sale 
made to Gibbon and other parties. The fact is, however, that the general 
never let go of the Herald, us was demons! rated by I he fact that he kept it 
about 10 years, and only sold it recently to the Hearst interests on the under¬ 
standing they would make it an evening paper. It has always been a union 
paper, run as a union paper, and was union as far as the mechanical depart¬ 
ment was concerned for all time, and the pretense of the Dominion open-shop 
proprietor seems to me to fall through with that. 

Both papers, however, played lhe real estate bunko game. Thai is to say, 
we were unanimous in whooping it up for tile sunshine and glorious southern 
California. This all parties joined in at that time, and we concealed from the 
people in the East u ho read our papers that I.os Angeles was a real estate 
conspiracy rather than a municipality. 

I have been interested in tills hearing in noticing the amount of conversa¬ 
tion or testimony there Ims been on the other siiie concerning the magnificent 
homes of the working classes. I believed he called it—one of the witnesse-i 
this morning said you would call the California house a shack, and 1 think 
you would probably call it a kennel if you saw it. They have submitted pho¬ 
tographs to you here of these beautiful homes in which these workingmen 
live. They failed to submit to you a photograph of the mortgages on those 
homes, which mortgages, a San Francisco wag said, when they showed him the 
photographs of the bungalows, if they were laid out from end to end would 
reach from here to Santa Barbara. I don't know about that, but I do know- 
in the city there is at least one vacant lot for two houses. 

An estimate has been made that there are from one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred and eighty-five thousand vacant lots In the city, showing 
that this real estate is being held for speculation in anticipation of an un¬ 
earned increment. 

There is a real estate conspiracy largely to persuade easterners and to bring 
large numbers of people here from the Hast, preferably people with money. 
They are very little interested in people unless they have money, except they 
want lo flood the labor market here witli an overplus of labor. This has boon 
done here every year. 

I wish to read a resolution passed by the city council last December.- It 
is brief: 

“Whereas there is a Inrge number of unemployed in I.os Angeles, many of 
them floaters, who have heon attracted here by climatic conditions and mis¬ 
representations that there was n superabundance of work at high wages 
to lie found ; and 

“Whereas the city council lias been compelled to appropriate funds to provide 
additional employment for the class of citizenry that lias enjoyed a 1- 
months’ residence; and 

“ Whereas the city is unable to provide employment for more workers than 
are now within the city confines: Therefore, be it 

“Rewired, That the city council of I.os Angeles does hereby warn and tidvis- 
all nonresidents unemployed not to come to Los Angeles with ttie hojie ot seem¬ 
ing employment; and lie it further 

“Renalred, That the city council request the newspapers and press asso¬ 
ciations to give this resolution the fullest publicity throughout the country, in 
order that those who are contemplating coming to Los Angeles may be fully 
advised of the real conditions ot the tabor market in tlds municipality.’ 

Mr. Chairman, every year this city has been filled- 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Was tills published by the press? 

Mr. Wolfe. This was published—this clipping is ostensibly taken from the 

Los Angeles Record. 
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Commissioner O’Coxnf.ix. The resolution of the council, was that published 
by all of the papers in the city? 

Mr. Wolfe. I am not aware it was published by ail the papers in this city. 
I was in New York at the time. This paper has just been handed to me. I 
bring it in here because the man who just testified ahead of me had something 
to say about the unemployed in this city. 

I want to present to your attention some of the methods that the members 
of the merchants and manufacturers’ association of the city use ip their efforts 
to hold down any unruly editor of the subsidized press, if that be necessary. 
Most of the editors and a great many of the reporters are men of considerable 
intellectual attainments, and men who have some vision and some understand¬ 
ing of social conditions. The result of this, of course, to my mind, is that a 
great many of them become Socialists and some of them become radicals, and 
nil of them ultimately destroy their earning power in the capitalist press. 
When they become a little hit radical they arc inclined to print stories that 
don't exactly set well with the capitalist class, the exploiting class. Tills hap¬ 
pened to me. 

One or two occasions, I think, will show these attempts to coerce. The first 
occasion of this that I wish to call to your attention was when the merchants 
and manufacturers’ association of this city took up the proposition of an avia¬ 
tion meet at Dominguez Field. That was managed by the walking delegate of 
tiie merchants and manufacturers’ association. This man gave out the conces¬ 
sions. I went to the Dominguez Field personally after the meet had been run¬ 
ning a few days and found conditions so abhorrent there that I came back and 
wrote a story about it. Not only the sanitary conditions, but the fact tliat 
there was, I think, 14 nr 10 “blind pigs” running. That is an establishment 
where they illicitly anil illegally, against the law and peace of the people of the 
Commonwealth of California, were selling liquor under concessions given by 
the secretary of the merchants and manufacturers’ association. I was a little 
hit indignant about that, and especially by virtue of the fact I had been robbed, 
a thing newspaper men all resent, in various ways by the concessionaires. 
And I wrote a story especially about insanitary conditions that they maintained 
and about this selling of liquor on the grounds. 

Immediate reprisals came through the M. and M.. which controls all the ad¬ 
vertising placed in the papers of thp city, by way of taking out from the 
Herald the advertising of a certain department store, the manager or proprietor 
of tills department store being one of the chief moguls at the aviation field. 
They took their ad. out, and the business manager came storming in to me, as 
they always do in cases of this sort, to see who wrote this story. And when I 
told him that I wrote it myself from facts that I bad. it didn’t set him back a 
lilt, because he wanted me to print an apology, a thing that, when I have 
printed a story in any publication at any time that is based upon the truth, I 
have not yet done. And I told him that I would not apologize, and this ad¬ 
vertisement was removed from our paper. It occupied considerable space, and 
by virtue of the fact that department-store advertising is the chief supporter 
of nil newspapers—therefore all newspapers all over the Slate, and with one 
exception in the United States that 1 know of—with one exception—are con¬ 
trolled by the department stores, thp exception being the I lay Book, of Chicago, 
which does not take any advertising, the only newspaper that I think Is left, 
the only daily paper that I have any ambition to work for, because it is the 
only newspaper that I know of where the management is not utterly pros¬ 
tituted to capitalism. 

When Mr. Gibbon came to me concerning tills “unfortunate incident” of 
printing this story regarding the M. and M.’s management, very much outraged 
because I had kicked jhls ad. out of the paper, I made him a proposition that I 
was to take this space each day and print the truth concerning things that I 
knew about the M. and M. and about the manager of this department store and 
the way they treated their employees, especially the little girls and some of the 
older girls, just to print some little incidents or side lights on Los Angeles after 
twilight, and some of the history of some of the members of the M. and M„ and 
other Information that I thought I had and was available. Mr. Gibbon was 
considerably shocked by my proposition, and said he didn’t believe that that 
Would work; that he intended to write, and I think he did write, a letter to 
the owner of this department store. And I think he had a personal Inter¬ 
view in which he conveyed to him something of my Intention or my request. 
At any rate, I told Mr. Gibbon Hint if he wanted this ad. back that I would 
stake my life that within 10 days I would have It back at double the space and 
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double the rate, if lie wanted it. He didn’t accept it, but he went up and inter- 
\iewed this individual and the ud. came buck, at what rate and wliat amount 
of space I am not able to state. 

Shortly after that I printed a story based upon affidavits of employees of 
tile Los Angeles Aqueduct, which was then in the course of construction, an¬ 
other monumental real estate conspiracy, which cost the people of this com¬ 
munity something over $30,000,000. 

I printed a story about the intolerable, insufferable conditions in the Desmond 
mess camps. I based it upon affidavits, and was convinced that it was true. 
This brought instant reprisals by the brother of this Mr. Desmond, who ran* 
and does run an extensive haberdashery in lids city. Mr. Desmond came 
swinging into the office, and I knew him ns a prominent and not lminlluential 
member of the M. and M.. with their gentle and relined methods of repressing 
the truth, and told me that if I didn’t print an apology the next day lie would, 
remove his ad. from the paper. 

Sly responsible employer was Sir. Gibbon, and lie was in New S'ork, and I 
felt sure 1 could get away with another edition. Inasmuch as this man had 
bellowed in my local room, before the reporters and editors, with whom 1 had 
long worked, and whose respect I held; I hope hold it yet—lie came in such 
a manner that my dignity, at least, prevented me from yielding to his demand, 
and I think that my language was about as warm as his, when I told him he 
could take his ad. out of the paper, and where he could go with it. And then 
1 called his attention to the affidavits, how much worse they were than the 
story, and invited him to take his ad, out, and said that i would print the 
evidence in full in m.v story. 

I could give you a number of instances of similar methods of coercion which 
was done over and over and over again. The members of tile merchants and 
manufacturers’ association watched the columns of this paper as they watch all 
papers, and the Jirst inclination of labor trouble, when I would tie likely to 
print a fair story, they put the pressure on and prevented me. 

Unquestionably, the owner of the open shop—-which is the closed shop to 
union men—the Times proprietor, knew that I was a Socialist, knew that I 
lmd a record ns a labor-union man, knew that my entire staff was Socialist, 
that we were all of ns labor men, and lie owned the paper, and made the pre¬ 
tense that be was for the open shop. 

So much for that special brand of what I may lie allowed to call hypocrisy 
on the part of tins labor-lmtlng organization in claiming they are for the open 
shop first, last, and always. 

I would like to take up the method of handling the problem of the unem¬ 
ployed in this community. Last winter there were 40.000 unemployed men In 
this city; San Francisco and other coast cities, as you probably know', were 
in about the same condition. These unemployed are usually broke, and there¬ 
fore they are in the eyes of the law vagrants. These men are arrested and 
placed on the chain gang in great numbers. These chain gangs they work on 
public highways. In some instances, at least, these public highways are in 
themselves a deliberate real-estate graft, a conspiracy to use the money of tiie 
people of this county that automobile roads are to lie Intilt that are only used 
hy the rich. A conspicuous example of this is the automobile road built at 
Topango Canyon. Not one-tenth of tiie population of this city knows where 
Hint is. They arrested some of what they call the “blanket stiffs” In till* 
community atid put them on tiie chain gang and worked them up in tills canyon. 
The conspiracy part of it. of course, is to enhance real estate values up there 
In a mountain district which tiie population of tills city does not even know' 
exists. 

The State law provides that men working on tiie chain gang—and they never 
have any difficulty at any time of tiie year in arresting men under this vague 
charge, vagrancy—the State law provides that counties may pay these men a 
dollar and a half a day during the time of their involuntary servitude. They 
work them in these camps. The supervisors of this county, when it was sug¬ 
gested to them by the grand jury which is now in session, that they comply with 
the State law and arrange some remuneration for these cliain-gang prisoners, 
proceeded to pass a law making the wage of these chain-gang victims from 10 
to 30 cents a day, depending upon behavior. Behavior, of course, means what 
the particular guard or cuptuln of the guard that has them in charge thinks of 
them. Ten cents a day probably is about the minimum and maximum wage of 
these men working there. 

38810°—S. Doc. 415. G4-1—vol 6——19 
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At the end of the 28 days or 30 days of their servitude they are liberated— 
broken, crushed, and brutalized in spirit, working under these inhuman chain- 
gang guards, those men return to tire city. They have just enough money to 
retire to the secluded shady precincts of Main Street and get drunk, and just 
about enough vengeance against society to go out and take a piece of lead pipe 
and slug some one. Then tlie papers are filled with horrible stories. We have 
a great many of them every winter. 

Now, the gentlemen on the other side have deplored violence. They have had 
a great deal to say about the intemperate utterances, and something specifically 
was saiil about the intemperate utterances of newspapers; of, course, the news¬ 
papers did not quite agree' with the M. and M. organ. I shall, with your per¬ 
mission, read extracts from editorials printed in the Los Angeles Times. And 
in reading these I wish the commissioners would keep in mind the fact that 1 
deplore violence. I regret violence of any kind at any place. I am a Socialist; 
and therefore am a member of that particular group of humanity, and there 
are about 50,000,000 of us who hold this belief—unfortunately some of that 
50,000,000 are perishing on the iields of Europe—-that all violence should he 
avoided at all times. We are opposed to murder, Individually or collectively. 
We are opposed to murder under the guise of war. We are opposed to armed 
militiamen shooting down workmen and their women and their children. We 
are opposed to murder under whatever label, and we are especially opposed to 
legal murder that comes from men in uniform, and more especially are opposed 
to murder by the gunmen of capitalism shooting down workmen in camps in 
times of labor trouble. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that one of these editorials at least points directly to 
me, because I have gained some measure of reputation of being an agitator. 
And, being an agitator, I come at least under the ban of this one editorial 
printed in the Times of November 11, 1011. I. at least, was known as doing 
what they call an agitator, because I had preached the doctrine of discontent, 
the doctrine of discontent with slavery and chains, and it is my intention to 
continue to preach that doctrine. 

Here is an editorial from the Los Angeles Times of Sunday, June 11, 1911. 
Tins was printed on the editorial page In et luma live of that paper. I am read¬ 
ing just a portion of it, because it is a column long. It is headed— 

“ THE GREAT COMBINE. 

“* » * And soon—it lias begun to happen already—the plain citizen of 
every country will form a combine. Its object will lie the suppression of sedi¬ 
tion and anarchy in the persons of the professional agitator. 

“There will be a big, powerful, effective, but very unostentatious revolt. It 
will work quickly, surely, silently. 

“* • • q’j le t; rs t plain citizens' combine will accomplish is the quiet 

removal of these gentlemen. They won't be blown up; they will just quietly 
disappear from human ken. There will lie a little inquiry at first, but it will 
die down ever so quickly. * * * The plain citizen combine is not being 

mouthed abroad and is not seeking members or subscriptions, but it is growing 
rapidly, nevertheless, and it is a very real and very tangible thing. 

“With the itch removed, the great disease of unrest will soon lie cured, and 
the world will settle down for anottier half century.’' 

Mr. Chairman, the world-wide discontent of labor, tiie world-wide unrest 
with conditions as they exist to-day are, to the mother and father of the M. 
and M., an Itch to be cured by removing a few of us agitators quietly from 
human ken. 

Personally, I have no fear at this hour of being removed by tire plain citizen 
combine, but I have some fear of the plain citizen combine and citizens’ police 
murdering men and women in these United States in every labor trouble that 
arises. 

Another editorial, of June 11, 1911—another excerpt. Speaking of labor 
troubles, they say: 

“Back of the police is the sheriff with power to swear in an armed jkissc 
eondtntus to preserve the public peace and arrest the offenders. There Is no rep¬ 
utable citizen of I os Angeles who would decline membership of such a posse, 
and In an hour, if necessary, a brigade could be organized and armed with pick 
handles that would drive the lawless union laborites, closed-shop, murderous 
vermin Into the sea.” 
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This, gentlemen of the commission, is nil editorial from u newspaper owned by 
a witness here who said he deplored the methods of violence of union labor. 
I submit to you, gentlemen of the commission, that these Inflammable state¬ 
ments may bring about conditions that have all the elements of civil war. 

One more editorial and I will be through with them. Another from the 
Times: 

“ When their homes and their property are seriously threatened hy the co¬ 
horts of disorder they will look for protection first to the police, next to the 
militia, and then to the Federal troops, and if, as Is not even remotely pos¬ 
sible, these should prove inadequate, there should lie seen a force of thousands of 
merchants and manufacturers and lawyers amt bankers and nonunion workers 
and home owners of Los Angeles armed and marshaled for the protection of 
life and property, and the carcasses of some of the labor leaders who instigated 
disorder and dynamiting and murder might, possibly be seen dangling from 
telegraph poles.” 

Now, gentlemen of the commission, we do not want to dangle. We do not 
want to decorate any of their ornamental lamp-posts, and we are not as murder¬ 
ous and dangerous as they make us out to be. 

With this advice from the chief spokesman of ttie labor exploiters, the labor 
loiters of southern California, the city administration which always has been 
in power, having been elected hy this particular class, lias fallen in with their 
plans on about every occasion. 

The nntipickoting ordinance was written in the office, I am told, of the 
M. and M. by the M. and St. attorney at 0 o'clock in (lie morning, passed hy the 
council at lit o’clock, signed h.v the mayor at 10.20 o’clock, and at 11 o’clock 
dozens of men, who were not violating the law an hour or so previous, were 
arrested and incarcerated in the city jail. This is (lie method of expediting 
force in this community whenever the plain citizens’ combine gets ready to 
operate against inoffensive citizens. Manifestly these men were not violating 
any law in the morning, in the afternoon they were criminals, locked In the 
city jail. 

On April 25 the chief of police of Los Angeles asked for an appropriation to 
liny 40 guns to add to tills armed camp that we maintain here. Why, this 
State is so well heeled as to firearms that the Thirty-ninth Legislature of 
California, over the opposition of labor, passed a law to make tt permissible— 
and note that we fought the military authorities on that occasion—to make 
every high school which has 40 pupils in this Slate an armed military camp; 
to provide them with Krag-Jorgensen guns, with bull cartridges, and this was 
taken nd\antage of all over the State. They have here more different kinds 
of arsenals and armed camps than you would dream of. Why, even Gen. Otis 
maintained an arsenal in the Times office. 

When Mr. Hearst and I lie Los Angeles Kxumiuer, yielding to the importuni¬ 
ties of union labor of this city several years ago, came to Los Angeles, labor 
held a great celebration, which, to me. is an evidence of how easy it is to bunko 
labor ns well as capital; they Imd a great celebration and had a lilg parade. I 
was in the Times office the night of that parade. Shortly before tlie parade 
was to start they brought out bunches of Springfield rifles and ball and car¬ 
tridges .45-.70 as to caliber, capable of killing a man at a great distance, a thor¬ 
oughly effective weapon—about the same type of weapon that was used in the 
Philippines during the war—and a man came hy and picked up one of the 
weapons while I was in the room, and almost everybody in the room scrambled 
to gel under the table. 

They have armed cam)is right in the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the president of which testified on this stand yesterday, or Friday. I believe 
It was. lie was then president of (lie Young Men's Christian Association and 
owner of one of the big department stores in this city. I saw in ttie Young 
Men’s Christian Association great rows of lockers, and when they were thrown 
open they were tilled with Springfield rifles and bayonets, one of ttie most 
deadly weapons ever designed hy murderous man. 

in the Young Men’s Christian Association we had the Triangle Cadets, we 
had the United Iloys’ Brigade, and (he judges of the superior bench join with 
the clergymen in promoting this martial spirit in the community. We have 
the delightful Institution, supported by the Powder Trust, known ns the “Boy 
Scout movement.” The mothers of this community are bunkoed by the people 
into believing that this is something that it is not. One mother recently told 
me It made her boy so large and such a broad chest. I suggested to her that 
he would make au excellent target for a bullet. 
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I do not suppose there is any community in the United States where there is 
as many armed camps ns there is here. Everybody, every group that I know 
of has an arsenal, except union labor; in every sort of an organization here, 
and in many of them, excepting the Socialists organizations and other labor 
bodies, they have their own rilles. 

tin April Rd the chief of police asked for an appropriation for 40 guns. The 
following is taken front the minutes of the city council of May 5; tills is of this 
year: 

We recommend tiiat the sum of .$700 be transferred from the general ex- 
liense fund to the police department fund for the purchase of emergency guns 
and ammunition,” and so forth. “ Mr. Langdon moved, seconded by Mr. Bry¬ 
ant, that it be adopted, which motion was adopted by the following vote: 
Ayes, Messrs. Bryant, Cun well, Langdon, Wheeler, Williams, Whiffen, Hub¬ 
erts, and Snowden—eight. Noes—none.” 

I wish to say in behalf of Councilman Wheeler that on May 15 he made a 
ringing speech in the council and said that he didn’t know that he laid voted 
for this measure, and asked permission that his vote he changed from aye to no. 
Tins was unanimously consented to, and is so spread on the minutes. 

Then Sir. Wheeler offered a resolution against an organization calling itself 
the citizens' police. The matter of appointing 200 citizen police oillcers was 
referred to the safety committee, and there the matter rests. The safety 
committee of the council is composed, I believe, of three counciimen, who were 
not elected by union labor. And as I have shown you in regard to the expe¬ 
diency with which they put through the antipicketing law, I haven't the 
slightest doubt that one hour's time would enable that safety committee of the 
council, and the very willing mayor, to arm and put on the streets 200 or 500 of 
these pick-handle men that (Jen. Otis mentions, or any number of deputy 
sheriffs that they Itave described—in other words, Baidwin-Eelts or Burns 
thugs, gunmen. 

Here you have inflammatory editorials leading up to this. Here you have 
your action of the city council, which only smothered this citizen police propo¬ 
sition a few months ago. probably because Councilman Wheeler insisted and 
probably explained to them that it would lie unhealthy, These guns were 
frankly designed to kill men and women In the street. Now, Air. Commissioner, 
with your permission, 1 would like to offer here as an exhibit one of those 
guns, ITIie witness rises.) 

Mr. Calvert |addressing a bystander], yvill you give nte that compulsory arbi¬ 
trator? |A repeating shotgun was handed to the witness by a bystander.j 

By your permission. Mr. Chairman, if I may stand up here. |The witness 
leaps from the witness stand to Hie stage and stands beside the members of the 
commission, with his hack to the audience.] 

This is one of the sawed-off shotguns recently bought by the city council, 
which we of the laboring class believe, and we think we have reason to believe, 
will go into the hands of Baldwin-I'eits or Burns or oilier private gunmen of 
capitalism in case of a labor struggle in this city. |The witness holds the gun 
at arm's length, swings the same about, exhibiting it to the commission and to 
the audience.] 

The operation of tills gun is very simple. |The witness operates the reload¬ 
ing mechanism.J Loaded with 21 No. 1 buckshot at a distance, we will say, of 
00 feet, about tile width of the city streets, I would assume that within one 
second a good handy Burns thug could kill or wound 25 or 30, at least, men 
and women and babies, because these people don't draw the line. 

With your permission 1 will show you how rapidly it may lie operated. [The 
witness goes through the motions of rapidly firing and reloading and firing the 
gun, operating the reloading mechanism many times, all in the spuce of a few 
seconds.] It will make 25 widows within that time. This end of the gun 
[indicating the muzzle] is designed for tiie working class; tills [Indicating the 
slock] for the capitalist class. [Applause.] 

Chairman Wai.su. Let us have perfect order, madam [hisses]- 1 will have 

to ask you to retire if you can't hold in your feelings. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Chairman, it is my belief, as something of an exjiert with 
firearms, that had the Bnldwin-Felts detectives, disguised as militiamen in 
Colorado, had thut sort of weapon in their hands at the time of the Ludlow 
massacre, instead of taking five or stx hours to kill 28 men, women, and 
children, they might have killed them all; they might have, armed with the 
Los Angeles weapon, within five or six minutes, set fire to the tents and burned 
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the babies alive, and been on the way to their court-martial to net their white¬ 
wash within n half hour. 

Of course the .80-.30 and the high-powered gun with flat trajectory will kill a 
man at a great distance. P.ut in the city of Los Angelos it is not contemplated 
to kill them nt a great distance. It is short-range shooting here that they seek. 
These inflammatory editorials from the representatives of capitalism Indicate 
to me, and I think they indicate to a large number of the working class of tills 
community, that these men intend to declare war, and that it means deatii to 
everyone who is foolish enough to stand in tlie streets nt the time they do 
declare war in time of labor trouble. 

A great railway strike was threatened at the time this action was taken. It 
was believed that all of the railroads west of Chicago were likely to he locked 
up in a strike. No city in the whole country would probably lie more immedi¬ 
ately affected titan we would had tills strike occurred. They contemplated 
doubtless the use of this weapon. 

Tito Southern Pacific Railroad, without any violence whatever, lias hastily 
thrown up its barricades and built its fences around its shops mid taken all 
precautions to prepare for war. They have supplied the toreli and the oil. 
1 mean they have done lids in times past,-notably the time the machinists’ 
strike broke out here. 

These guns are the sort of compulsory arbitration that we think that capi¬ 
talism, the M. and M„ and the labor haters of this city intend to use upon 
the working class in time of struggle. These hundreds of these citizen police 
will not he headed by (lie walking delegates of the M. and M.; they will be 
headed hv gunmen. You have been told here by the spokesman of the 
M. and M. that they prefer deputy sheriffs—what they call deputy sheriffs. 
The simplest way of putting a Burns murderer on a legal basis, so that he 
inay murder without fear or let or hindrance, is to take him up and swear him 
in as a deputy sheriff. I feel that tills is their intention. 

Personally I have the highest regard for the police. I think that the chief 
of police in taking this action merely takes orders front the master class, and 
as far as the average policeman is concerned labor does not fear him. Labor 
only looks on him as being a workingman who perhaps is going to carry out the 
orders of his boss. He will shoot us in the street, but he does not provoke 
labor to overt actions, and it has never been called to my attention that a 
uniformed policeman ever acted as an agent provocateur at any time or in any 
labor trouble. We have in this city 570 police officers, which is not a high 
average for the population, but a sufficient force to police this city. We are 
not a turbulent people. We are almost a bucolic people. There is no particu¬ 
larly turbulent element here. 

There are "-I paid deputies in iite present sheriff’s office, and he has only 
deputized 8,007 men. These, however, are mostly what Is looked niton and 
sometimes spoken of as the “Rube constable,” the fellow that is out in the 
country and wants to wear a tin star. He is utterly harmless and takes no 
part in the labor struggle. There would be no difficulty in having our city 
police increased in time of labor trouble. 

•Tust one more word and then I am through. You were Just told thnt (here 
bad been no lockouts. If I bad dared to present here tlie amount of matter 
that has been offered me by the labor side of (ills controversy, it would take 
me eight hours to attempt to present It, but I have turned it all down except 
this one. A notable case of the lockout was the labor dispute \yitli Bishop & 
Co. They locked out their employees in the cracker industry when they found 
that they were talking organization. We wanted to submit considerably more 
than tilts, but our witness in that case has been called away. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to submit here an invoice of the purchasing agent of 
the city of Los Angeles when he purchased these sawed-off shotguns. The 
number of tills particular gun [indicating the gtm produced before the com¬ 
mission] is 398716; that is the number marked on this invoice here, and It is 
numbered underneath the gun on this spot [indicating number on the gun]. 

This gun cost us, we of the working class paying for it. $14. It cost 50 cents 
to get it sawed off to make it the murderous man-killer that it is. It was 
purchased from the Tnfts-Lyon Arms Co., Mr. Tufts being a prominent member 
of the M. and M., I think an officer of that organizations. I note tiiat part of 
these guns were purchased from William H. Hoegee Co., and Mr. Hoegce was 
kind enough to saw off 23 barrels of the guns for $3, whereby Messrs. Tufts- 
Lyon, of the M. and M., sawed off 17 of them for $8.50. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that finishes all I have to say. 
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(The invoices referral to are printed as Wolfe exhibit. I 

Chairman Walsh. That is nil. 

Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer this report. I mentioned 
the aqueduct as being a real estate conspiracy. I mentioned also llu* condi¬ 
tions of feeding the workers on the aqueduct, and hy request of Mr. Grow I 
wish to offer the report of the aqueduct investigation board of the city of Los 
Angeles, which will authenticate what I said concerning the real estate con¬ 
spiracy and carries considerable illuminating matter concerning the way the 
workers were treated. 

Chairman Walsh. .lust submit it to the stenographer. That is all (lieu. 
Thank you. Sir. Switzer. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH E. SWITZER. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please? 

Sir. Switzer. Joseph E. Switzer. 

Chairman Walsh. Your occupation? 

Mr. Switzer. Caritenter. 

Chairman Walsh. Whore do you live? 

Mr. Switzer. I live in Nortli Commonwealth—out in West Hollywood—East 
Hollywood. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in this county? 

Sir. Switzer. Seven years. 

Chairman Walsh. And lirnv long have you followed the occupation of car¬ 
penter ? 

Mr. Switzer. About 30 years. 

Chairman Walsh. I would ask you were you served with some questions. Mr. 
Switzer, that the commission desired you to answer? 

Mr. Switzer. Why, no; I don't know as I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I will ask you the questions ns handed to me hy Mr. 
Manly, to give us an account of the employment of craftsmen in your craft 
with construction companies or home-building companies of I,os Angeles, which 
you suggest are peculiar to this community and somewhat widespread. 

Mr. Switzer. Why, it has become and lias been quite customary in building 
trades that a great many of the companies insist on the men buying stock of 
the company to get a job with them and weekly deducting the amount—a 
certain per cent of their wages—to pay for the stock. 

Chairman Walsh. How widespread or how general is that practice, Mr. 
Switzer? 

Mr. Switzer. Well, in my case I have been duped twice since 1 have been 
here in seven years, and I have been told to-day of Iwo companies Hint T 
haven't known of before, and then I have a copy of a contract in my pocket 
that was made by the Los Angeles Investment Co. with one of their employees, 
and they will not—or would not when they were on earth—employ a man that 
would not buy stock of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, I wisii you would describe how the companies 
operated that you have personal knowledge of. 

Mr. Switzer. Weil, this one that I have—1 was foreman on a lint building—a 
30-fiat building—a brick building—this summer and we employed front 30 
to 30 men part of the time. And there was no nmn worked there, with very few 
exceptions, but whnt were compelled to subscribe for stock. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, to what extent, I wish yon would, just as far as you 
can, give ns the details. 

Mr. Switzer. Why, we had a few men there that we paid a dollar and a 
half a day—that is, that we deducted that much from their stock every Satur¬ 
day night—taken out of their pay check—and they were given receipts in lieu 
of cash. For instance, we had two laborers there; one man that drew $2 a 
day; he had a widowed mother to support and they took 50 cents a day off of 
him. I had another laborer there who drew $2.25 a day anti they took 50 cents 
off of him. He had a wife and two children. I had carpenters there—I had 
one mun there, as good a mechanic as there was In the city, who worked for 
$3.75 a day and they took $1,50 off of him. 

And I had another man there that worked for $3.50, and they took $1,511 
off of him, but off of the carpenters they would not take less than $1 a day. 
And they represented to us that the stock would lie valuable and would pny 
a dividend, when jthe facts developed at the end of the contract that the stock 
was not worth anything and could not dispose of it at any price, and I don’t 
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think there was any of the boys presented tlielr receipts ami had stock issued 
to them. They have just merely got a bunch of receipts. 

And there was one man—he was an M. D. from the Hast, and you know 
the California laws are very strict with regard to Issuing permits for doctors 
from other States to practice medicine here. And he evidently was a poor 
man; had to get in and hustle to keep the wolf from the door. And he 
worked. He was a pretty handy man, as good as the average of carpenters, 
and they gave him $3 a day, and they took a half a dollar off of Ids pay a 
day, and he didn't take any stock. That was pure graft. 

Chairman WAt.sn, Hid any of these carpenters amt other laborers belong 
to a labor organization V 

Mr. Switzer. Some of them did; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, have you the time hooks, the stock receipts, and a 
copy of the stock agreements that you refer to? 

Mr. Switzer. Yes, sir; I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you lie kind enough to submit litem to the secre¬ 
tary of the commission? 

Mr. Switzer. There is the time book. 

(The time book referred to is printed as “ Switzer Exhibit No. 1.") 

And there is a bundle of receipts, and there is an agreement in there. 

(The receipts uml agreement referred to tire printed as “Switzer Exhibit 
No. 2.”) 

Alai here is a copy of the agreement I spoke of with the Los Angeles Invest¬ 
ment Co. 

(The agreement referred to is printed as “Switzer Exhibit No. 3."I 

Chairman Walsh. Where did you get the copy of the agreement of the Los 
Angeles Investment Co.? 

Air. Switzer. It was handed to me to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid I understand you that the Los Angeles Investment 
Co. hud gone out of business? 

Mr. Switzer. Why, I don't think they are doing any Imilding now. If they 
are I don't know it. They have been doing considerable. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the names of the other companies with whom 
yon had this experience? 

Mr. SwnzEtt. Well, (hero is one that I don't care to give up, for personal 
reasons. It might have a reaction on myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, would you give it to an investigator of the com¬ 
mission privately? 

Mr. Switzer. Yes, sir. Anil there is another one—the Western Construc¬ 
tion Co.. I believe —I don’t know where its office Is. Anil 1 was told to-day of 
a company that is building n string of bungalows or bungalels, or some 
fancy name, down Troplco way, and they are employing men and taking a 
per cent of their wages In stock —paying them a per cent in stock. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any representation made to you before you 
went to work ns to the value of this stock, if tiny? 

Mr. Switzer. Why, 1 didn’t make any Investigation of it. 1 took the fellow's 
word for it. I lmd been looking for work for some little time, although 1 
have not lost very much time since I have been here. Of course I made up 
my mind the money 1 made out of it I would have that much motley, and I 
didn't comil much on the stock anyway, because I had been heat before. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of a labor organization? 

Mr. Switzer. I tun. 

Chairman Wai.hh. What one? 

Mr. Switzer. One hundred and fifty-eight. 

Chairman Walsh. Carpenters? 

Mr. Switzer. Carpenters’ United Brotherhood. 

Clmirinnn Wu.sH. Is there any other statement you wish to make to the 
commission, Mr. Switzer, that you think might throw light on the inquiry here 
that I haven’t asked you nitont. If so, you may state it now. 

Mr. Switzer. Why, there has been considerable said about this employers' 
liability net. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; the workmen’s compensation act. 

Mr. Switzer. The workmen’s compensation act. Well, there is one of those 
fellows that worked for me out there on that job. When he got through there 
be went to work for the Sound Construction Co., at Fifth and Main, I believe 
It was and in some way he got a red-hot rivet dropped on the hack of his neck, 
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it give lilm a prettv bad burn, anil he wasn’t able to work for some time. 
Their doctor treated him, the company’s doctor, and nt the em ’ ."V^hlnk^so 
the doctor told him that he was able to work again. He didnt think so. 
Anywav the company didn’t have any further work for him. Well, to my way 
of thinking, I think the man was entitled to some compensation for that acci¬ 
dent, hut he got none. I .lust toll you that to give you my views on the tom- 

''TlmirTum 'Walsh. Now. did you iiear the testimony this morning of Mr. 
Wood, the public defender? 

Air Switzer. No, sir; I came in later. 

Chairman W u.sii. When did this occur, now, this fraud which you claim 
Vis perpetrated upon von? What were the dates of that, approximately . 

Mr Sworn The beginning of the job is in the time book. It seems to me 
that the lob began in April some time. 

Chairman Walsh. Of this year? 

Mi* Switzkk. Yes, sir; mid pihI^I nbout Soptomboi. 

riuiinnan W u.sii Do the working people bore ^nerally, are they aware of 
the'fact that there is a public defender, a part of whose function it is to prose- 

M WST!.S!5! n ^ is: yes, sir. I went to the public dealer with 

a .y: 

"‘ohairn'ian WuJi'c Welh°did you make any request of the public defender to 

'"m? ^wmrX f ”V;hU r not He'",i’ll that it. would he rather an expensive 
thfug il. institute somany suits. He said it would ho better to go together 

generally understand the function 
‘'^Vr'Mwmofl^mvon’t ltcnr.l very much talk about it. but 1 would suppose 

£&gkrsses*ti*& «yrr?snr 

fe ChalrL7wAt.s,T. Pid you make a report to those that you represented as 

the advice that you received Sk to them. I have been 

advised reismtiv to report their case to the prosecuting attorney, hut I haven t 
advised r < > know ns I will until after election. 

SP ChMrnmn AVai.sh. Commissioner O’Connell will ask you a question 

LnXriWoxxKU. What was supposed to be the value of the shares 

of this company? 

Mr. Switzer. One dollar par. 

Chairman Wai.sit. Wlmt? 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. what. 

Mr. Switzer. One dollar par. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One dollar. 

cJmndssdmmr TvConneij, And how much did you pay into it? 

' Mr. Switzer. Sixty-six dollars. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sixty-six dollars. 

Mr Switzer. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That Is the last time? 

““ F The“tlm?I pMd m0 " ey - ” 1 W “ S *° 

CoinmlsMoner T)’Conneix. Has It ever paid dividends? 

CommSdoner OConnei.l. Poes It pay dividends right along? 

Mr Switzer. No, sir; It has stopped. ,. ... 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wliat dividends has it paid? 
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Mr. Switzer. It paid 10 per cent on par. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For liow long? 

Mr. Switzer. Why I should think it paid dividends two years. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How long since it has paid dividends? 

Mr. Switzer. About six months. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Were you supposed to pay that installment on the 
stock regularly whether or not you were employed ? 

Mr. Switzer. No; .lust during employment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just during employment? 

Mr. Switzer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That Is nil. 

Mr. Switzer. Is that ail? 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank you. Mr. Switzer. Is Mr. Kuhcc here? 
Is Mr. C. .1. Kubec in the room? |N’o response. 1 is Mr. K. Avery Martin here? 

Tlie Seroeant at Arms. Mr. Martin is not present; Mr. McCarthy is. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Mr. McCarthy, please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. E. AVEEY M’CAETHY. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name, please. 

Mr. McCarthy. K. Avery McCarthy. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Your business, please. 

Mr. McCarthy. Heal estate. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What is the name of your concern? 

Mr. McCarthy. The McCarthy Co. 

Chairman Walsh. And how long have you been engaged in business in Los 
Angeles, Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. McCarthy. Twenty-six years, partly in Isis Angeles and partly in Sun 
Francisco, and the lust 10 years entirely in Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. Tile McCarthy Co. is a corporation, I lake it? 

Mr. McCarthy. Tlte McCarthy Co. has been incorporated 22 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Under the laws of California? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. N'mv this commission ho s been advised, Mr. McCarthy, 
that you lmd some additional data that might prove to he valuable in our hear¬ 
ing. Has it been indicated to you what the commission desires? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish you would kindly, just in your own way. state it. 

Mr. McCarthy. If I may use it as I have tabulated it. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good; yes. Now, if you will be kind enough to pitch 
your voice a little higher, the audience will be able to understand. 

Mr. McCarthy. The speoilie points indicated to mo are these; “First. The 
extent to which wage earners in I .os Angeles own their own homes.” The first 
heading under that—“With clear titles.” From my experience of 20 years in 
the real estate business in Los Angeles and San Francisco, the last 10 years 
of which lias been continuous in Los Angeles in the building and sale of small 
homes and home lots in the south and southwest of Los Angeles City, that 
section of the city used mostly h.v wage earners for homes, 1 would say that 
about 10 per cent of wage earners who own homes in Los Angeles, own them 
clear of incumbrance. 

Chairman Walsh. What per cent, plense? 

Mr. McCarthy. Ten per cent. During the past 10 years the McCarthy Co. 
lias subdivided in the city of Los Angeles 29 tracts of its own, aggregating 
9,893 home lots, in the south and southwest of the city of Los Angeles, upon 
which are built 1,233 homes. The percentage of the homes owned and occupied 
by wage earners is 90 per cent; and of these lots sold anil not yet built upon 
tiie per centage owned by wage earners is about 80 per cent. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you using “ owned ” as paid for or in process? 

Mr. McCarthy. In process, in process. 

The second heading, “ Homes mortgaged or otherwise encumbered.” From 
80 to 90 per cent of those homes and home lots purchasers are paying up on 
easy Installment or monthly payment plans. These places are being carried on 
contracts, at least down to the point where one-half of the purchase price is 
paid; thereafter frequently they are carried on mortgages. During the last 
few years it is no unusual practice for a builder to obtain n loan for the 
urnount of the building, and when the place is sold, sell it subject to this loan 
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or take a trust deed for tlie balance of tile purchase price. The McCarthy Co. 
does not operate in this way, but sells on straight contracts from itself to the 
purchaser direct, and the McCarthy Co. carries these contracts direct, or 
through a bank in some Instances. These deferred payments are carried on 7 
per cent interest, and the monthly payments are usually applied to interest, 
tlie balance to principal. 

The standard of terms of installment payments in I,os Angeles Is recognized 
as 10 per cent of the purchase price in cash, and l per cent of the same per 
month: hut much easier terms than these are the rule and the specialty of the 
McCarthy Co. and of some other real estate dealers, who buy ns we do, ut whole¬ 
sale. and sell as we do, at retail. Terms of sale of small homes are as easy as 
ikfiO to $100 cash; .$12 to $25 per month, and It is possible to buy a lot on a 
minimum payment of $10 down and $5 i>er month, and to build a temporary 
house or shack on tlie rear to save rents. 

Commissioner G uuiktxon. A tliousand-doliar property, then, under your sys¬ 
tem, would a $50 payment lie accepted down? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktso.n. And what payments per month! 

Mr. McCarthy. About $10 to $12 or $14 per month. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 

Mr. McCarthy. The next heading, “ Percentage of homes on which payments 
are started by workers and given up." From actual experience this per¬ 
centage is extremely small, 1 to 5 per cent, more apt to be 1 per cent than 5. 
though in the past year the percentage has been greater than in previous years, 
hut I attribute this almost entirely to the extremely small amount of the firsl 
payments. In my observation the only ones who actually fail are the ones 
who have never been able to save enough money to make a fair payment on a 
house and lot, and would pay only $25, $50, of $75 down, depending upon the 
size of the house; then when their payments run behind a few months they 
are out nothing more than the amount of a moderate rental, and give it up 
and move into another place. The percentage of those who absolutely fail ami 
have to give up places at a loss is extremely small, and would be covered by 
1 per cent. 

The attitude of the McCarthy Co. has always been one of leniency to the 
delinquent, and that seems to lie tlie general tendency in I,os Angeles. This 
tides over temporary Inabilities to keep up payments, allowing purchasers to 
pay up or resell without loss. As a matter of actual experience tlie Mc¬ 
Carthy Co. has foreclosed upon only one house and three lots in the past 1(1 
years: the house was not that of a wage earner. The lots were those of pur¬ 
chasers who had gone away and could not lie located, ami the action was 
necessary to clear up titles. The general tendency Is toward adjustment and 
to give and take rather than insistence upon the pound of flesh. 

The next heading, " General average value of homes owned by wage 
earners.” Taking the city as a whole, would place the average value of such 
homes at $2,000. 

“ Value of lot.” Present values are from $500 to $1,500, with an average 
of $750, Over a period of 10 years the average cost to purchasers I would place 
at about $500. 

“ Value of buildings.” From $250 to $2,500, making a mean average of 
$1,250 to $1,500. 

“ Relative assessment for taxation purposes. On unimproved property.” 
One-fourth to one-tldrd market value. The principle seems to he low assess¬ 
ments upon newly subdivided properties, grading upward each year, as its use¬ 
fulness grows, until a normal assessment Is reached. 

“ Real estate and Improved property in working-class districts.” One-third 
to one-half market value. 

“Real estate and improved property In better residence districts.” Same 
proportion. 

“Property In business districts.” Relatively the assessment Is higher in the 
business districts owing to the fact that property In the business districts 
pays a good Income to the owner, and should hear u greater proportionate 
tax than the homes In tlie newer districts. 

The next heading, “ What has the open-shop policy In Los Angeles done for 
the community as regards the establishment, and maintenance of a high stand¬ 
ard of living for all classes?” I consider that the open shop has been the 
greatest drawing card that Los Angeles has, not excepting the climate. The 
general feeling of Americans, from the time the Declaration of Independence 
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was (lrnfteO, is expresses! in that one word “ independence." The European 
standard is imperialism, and the open shop does more for independence and 
for developing the independent spirit of the American tllnn anything else. In 
tile European countries, If a man is born a carpenter, his son must almost 
surely be a carpenter, and ids son after him. In the United Stales of America 
a carpenter’s son may be-an attorney, a painter, a jeweler, or any other crafts¬ 
man that lie chooses as a trade or profession, and for which lie feels himself 
best fitted or most inclined, and a city that stands for the highest ideals of 
independence and Amercanism will surely draw more people than any other 
city in the country with or without climate. 

I believe tlmt the feeling of the wage earner who comes to Los Angeles is 
that if lie is a carpenter, hut is also a tolerably good painter and can make 
more money painting than at carpentry, and is free to work at either, the 
feeling is one of security in living in that community. 1 think it is well 
recognized tlmt in any craft there are at least three grades of workmen—the 
indifferently good workman, the good workman, and the first-class workman. 
Under ordinary conditions each grade expects a different rate of pay ; under 
other conditions each grade receives the same pay. This latter would seem 
to he a tendency toward lessening the efficiency of the good workman. 1 have 
known of instances, in another city, where a good man was actually told lie 
must not do so much, us tile poorer workmen on tile same joh could not 
keep up with him. 

I believe that any policy that tends to increase the efficiency of men of 
any line, trade, or craft leads to an interest in and a maintenance of a higher 
standard of living; and where an artificial value of labor is maintained In a 
community the adjustment of the weekly or monthly pay is made by the 
lessened number of days of employment and results in a constant change of 
employment and of enforced idleness between tlm days of employment. 

I have actually witnessed in allot her California city refusal of employment 
by Idle men of work that they were well able and til to do because it was not 
within the craft of their union. Much a tiling is not possible in an open-shop 
city where a man is willing to work. If work is slack temporarily in his own 
craft lie may lake other employment offered. 

“Assurance of regularity of work and decrease of unemployment.” I believe 
tlial the open-shop policy tends to greater regularity of work, because the em¬ 
ployee makes his own individual effort to maintain a standard of efficiency to 
maintain a regular employment, while another system often leads to careless¬ 
ness of manner will) employer and with fellow employees, on tile assumption 
that if employment is not furnished at that particular job it must lie furnished 
elsewhere. 

“ Protection of industrial anil civil rights of individuals.” I believe that the 
open-shop policy is mi automatic self-protection of the rights of individuals, as 
olio stands upon his own individual and personal worth in the community and 
is not bolstered up by any other standard. 

“General and technical education and the ability to secure thorough mastery 
of trade.” 1 believe tlmt the open-shop policy gives the right to each young 
person to select his or Iter own lrude, with the assurance that this trade may 
lie followed at his or her own Individual bent; depending upon his own special 
worth and value without reference to any restrictions placed upon same from 
any other source, and tlmt the master efficiency in any trade depends only upon 
the individual and gives the apt, steady, and thoughtful workman ttie oppor¬ 
tunity to constantly better hi.s condition, until he becomes by natural graduation 
an employer instead of an employee, a wage payer instead of a wage earner; 
mid of such the open-shop city has many and always will have many. 

“Wlmt distinction have you made in employment of labor between union and 
nonunion V Absolutely none. The Iasi tiling I want to know of an employee 
Is whether he is n union man or belongs to any union; the hint person ] wish 
to sc<‘ on nny yvork under my control is (lie arrogant, walking delegate. Tin* 
theory of unionism Is fine; Its practice is abhorrent. My own Idea of the open 
shop is one tlmt asks no more of any employin' than a fair day's work for u fair 
day’s pay, with no let or hindrance of the fellow workman, whether he he 
union or nonunion—the live and let live policy; the best pay for Hie lies) work¬ 
man, a lesser wage for the deficient. How to accomplish this without strikes, 
bombs, cracked skulls, and bloodshed, common in some communities that are 
more belligerent than this, I know not. Tills is for the commission to determine 
and recommend. It may lie tlmt we are coming to a happy ino.riuiu. I believe 
we are, because the pendulum has gone to both extremes; and in all fairness to 
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methods that we object to it seems to me tlmt such extremes tire hut the natural 
result of excesses «f long ago on the part of the employer; not the fault of tills 
decade, hut the result of abuses and practices of past decades bolstered by the 
political uses and abuses of the same times. But it seems sure to me that one 
thing is a determining factor in these days in the establishment and mainte¬ 
nance of a high standard of living for all classes of wage earners In any com¬ 
munity, and that is tlmt they own their own homes, and thus become not a 
class by themselves in a community but an integral part of the community in 
which they live, 1 believe that it is possible to have ideal open-shop conditions 
of labor and for wage earners in Los Angeles, because we keep open house to 
them; because we have no tenement district to compress and depress; because 
we make it possible for every wage earner to have his own garden, his own roof, 
his own vine and lig tree, and when he has tlmt lie is going to he a good citizen; 
and when you have said that a man or woman is a good citizen you have said 
almost everything of any man. Efficiency, and not hours of service, gives value 
to the wage earner, and individual effort, leads to efficiency. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your company employs union men, Mr. McCarthy? 

Mr. McCarthy. We have union men in our employ, hut we do not ask them 
the question whether they-are union or nonunion. 

• Commissioner O'Connell. 1 take it from your statement of the open shop 
you prefer to iiave nonunion 

M”. McCarthy. No; we Iiave no preference. We only waul The workmen 
who will do a fair day's work for a fair day's pay. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did you hear the gentleman who preceded you? 

Mr. McCarthy. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. He told of the system of Ids company building 
houses—a building company who compelled tlieir employees to lake stock in 
part payment for their wages. Does your company operate anything of that 
kind? 

Mr. McCarthy. No. We iiave never sold stock. It is a family, or a closed, 
< or) Miration. 

Commissioner O'Connku.. ft is a closed shop in the family? 

Mr. McCarthy. It is a closed shop in the family in that respect. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you build homes, I suppose, that you sell for 
about $2,000? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That would he considered a fair rate? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes; that is about it. 

Commissioner O'Connku.. What would that home he like? 

Mr. McCarthy. That would he a four or live room fully plastered house, 
with all plumbing, on a lot of a standard size, about 40 by 13"). 

Commissioner O'Connku.. With a bathroom? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connf.it.. Now, what would that probably eost to build? 

Mr. McCarthy. The properly itself would probably cost about eleven hun¬ 
dred dollars—the house you speak of. 

Commissioner O’Connku. The house? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connku. \ r ou build those in large numbers at a time, I 
suppose? 

Mr. McCarthy. Several at a time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And tlmt Is the average cost of the number? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir; of that kind of house. 

Commissioner O’Connku. Now, what would the buyer he supposed to pay 
per month on a $2,000 property? 

Mr. McCarthy. About $20; $18, $20, or $22. 

Commlssionor O’Connell. What would he pay down as the first payment? 

Mr. McCarthy. Ordinarily about $100. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would It cost, him to buy the property? 
What other costs are attached to his purchasing the property, for instance, 
the looking up of records, deists, and insurance policy? What would the first 
cost he that lie would have to pay in addition to the $100—is that covered? 

Mr. McCarthy. That is furnished in the sole of the property without extra 
cost. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All the necessary costs are covered by that first 
payment? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 
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Commissioner O’Connetx. Of $100? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i,. How long Is lie supposed to pay $20 a. month to 
yonr company before he owns tlmt property? 

Mr. McCarthy. Until the amount of principal together with the interest 
that accumulates on the unpaid balances only are paid off. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. Well, now, when that is done, how much Interest 
has he paid your company? 

Mr. McCarthy. That depends upon the amount of payments. On our plan 
payments may be so much a month or more. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Suppose lie pays you the $20 a month every month 
until the last month—that is, simply $20 a month—how much money has he 
paid you at flint rate? 

Mr. McCarthy. That is simply a matter of compulation of the actual amount. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Haven’t you figured out what it would amount 
to, or your company? 

Mr. McCarthy, Yes, sir; we figure if out where the payments are all made 
regularly; no more nml no iess. That is purely a matter of computation. 

Commissioner O'Connkt.t.. Do you think ill round numbers it is $",000 or 

$3.noo? 

Mr. McCarthy. No. The accumulated interest on a period of the average, 
seven, eight, or nine years on $2,000, would run about $100. $500, or $000. That 
is Just purely a matter of calculation, Mr. O'Connell. In oilier words, from your 
question 1 gather that you are getting at the system that we don't use here; 
that is, the building and loan plan is not much used in Uos Angeles. The 
building and loan plan contemplates a certain fixed payment monthly, and (he 
plan here is much more flexible. The purchaser has Hip right to pay as much 
more as possible, and whenever a larger payment is made the interest censes 
Immediately upon that excess payment. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. Wlmt is the provision in the documents tlmt are 
signed by the purchaser as to a forfeiture of payment? 

Mr. McCarthy. There are no different forms of contract, and the usual fixed 
forfeiture clause is a 00-day clause. Some contracts do not even have Hint; 
hut those usual clauses, usually time is the essence of Hip contract. 

Commissioner O’Connet.t,. And usually a 90-day forfeiture payment would 
result in, if taken advantage of by the seller, a sale of the property, resale of 
tiie property? 

Mr. McCarthy. Tf taken advantage of. It is not usual In I.os Angeles to 
lake advantage of those. 

Commissioner O’Connkix.. What is Hie fixed interest rate, you say. upon 
which you hasp your sales for these payments? 

Mr. McCarthy. Seven per cent. 

Commissioner O’Conkei.i,. Is that (lie highest? 

Mr. McCarthy. Eight per cent is the highest rate now upon small loans. 

Commissioner O’Connetx.. Eight per cent? 

Mr. McCarthy. During these particular times wo are going through. 

Commissioner O’Connfa.t.. Is there any that runs up as high as 12 per cent? 

Mr. McCarthy. The building and loan rates are said to be high. Very little 
property is handled in Los Angeles on that plan—building and loan societies. 

Commissioner O'Conneix. It is possilde to run up as high as 12 per cent? 

Mr. McCarthy. It is possible. I do not know of one now that would show 
that rate, or near it. 

Commissioner O’Conneix,. Will you please—ran you furnish the commission 
and send it to us such literature as you have that outlines the policies and 
plans under which you sell property and build on it? 

Mr. McCarthy. I would be very glad to. 

Commissioner O’Connkix,. And file it with the commission? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes. sir. 

(The witness subsequently submitted in printed form several forms of con¬ 
tracts and newspaper advertisements.) 

Commissioner Commons. The house, yon say, that cost $1,100 is about four 
rooms? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that mean a bathroom? 

Mr. McCarthy. No. The bathroom Is never counted as a room with us here. 

Commissioner Commons. What would be the size of these rooms? 

Mr. McCarthy. They would be about 10 or 11 by 12 each. 
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Commissioner Commons. Tlmt you sell for about $2,000? 

Mr. McCarthy. With the lot. 

Commissioner Commons. With the lot put In. about $900. 

Mr. McCarthy. The lot would be about $750, and the profit, say, 10 to 15 
l>er cent in a property of that kind—on the prolit of the house. 

Commissioner Commons. What rent would a similar family have to pay for 
renting such property in town? 

Mr. McCabthy. $15, $10, $17, and $18; very nearly tiie amount of the 
monthly payment. 

Commissioner Commons. The monthly payments would be $20, and they pay 
about $15 or $16 a month in town for house accommodations of that kind? 

Mr. McCabthy. Some of them pay as much in rent as they afterwards pay 
on the purchase price of the house, but their rental property would be closer in. 

Commissioner Commons. It means about $4 a month for each room to pay 
rent; is that about what it runs? 

Mr. McCabthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. The average workman? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Ito you know tlit* rent paid by the poorer elass, the 
workmen Unit only get $2 a day? 

Mr. McCabthy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What rental do they pay by the room? 

Mr. McCabthy. lly the room their rent would run something like $2 a room. 

Commissioner Commons. A month? 

Mr. McCarthy. A month. 

Commisioner Commons. Take (lie Mexicans; can they rent as low at that? 

Mr. McCabthy.-Y es; I think they can. 1 think they get along with less 
than that. 

Commissioner Commons. You think that is all they pay? 

Mr. McCabthy. Yes; unless they are in very close—in the center. 

Commissioner Commons. What would you call the center of town; where 
would a man of that kind live? 

Mr. McCabthy. Well, I mean the business and center; somewhere around 
Seventh and Broadway, the city bull. That is a matter of opinion. 

Commissioner Commons. I mean what section; where most of the mechanics 
live. 

Mr. McCabthy. We are not very familiar with that. We don't have prop¬ 
erty in those sections. 

Commissioner Carrktkon. Ts (lie man—a man buys a house, we will say, 
and pays $2,000; that Is ils value, or that is the selling price. We have made 
some pretty strenuous efforts here this morning or to-day to find out wind that 
mail paid for the properly In the long run as a total, ts it a trade secret? 

Mr. McCarthy. Not at all, Mr. (Jarretson. 

Commissioner Garbktkon. If the representatives of the two real estate in¬ 
terests that have appeared hero to-day on the subject are typical i( would seem 
they had a small knowledge on tlie subject, and commissioners have a better 
idea than the rent estate men seem to have. 

Mr. McCarthy. Possibly. 

Commissioner Girretson. If a man buys a $2,000 house and pays the price 
down that you name, and the amount per month, how much will tie have paid 
In when the property is his? 

Mr. McCarthy. lie will have paid the amount of principal together with 
the interest on the unpaid payments, whatever the unpaid balance is it may he 
he pays interest on. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is an illuminative answer. 

Mr. McCarthy. I would say It Is merely a mutter of computation, if you 
want If and would like to have it computed absolutely. 

Chairman Wai.hu. Possibly I can ask a question, just to save a little time. 
How much has a man paid In if he pays If in the shortest time specified under 
the terms of the contract? It is a matter of mathematical calculation. If he 
paid $2,000 and about $500 In interest more in seven years. 

Mr. McCarthy. Interest on one-half for one-half the time for one-half fin- 
amount of the principal. If it is on a 10-year basis, if it pays out lri equal pay¬ 
ments In 10 years. 

Commissioner Garretson. We have got our tables that will tell. 

Mr. McCarthy. You must take a certain length of time, Mr. Garretson, 
If you will sny any particular length of time. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. On that basis, if you made tire payment of a set 
amount per mouth you would have a good deal more in the way of interest? 

Mr. McCarthy. You are trying to merge interest and principal. 

Commissioner Gahketson. Sure, I am. I am the man that pays to the Mc¬ 
Carthy Investment Co. What would the man pay to the McCarthy Investment 
Co. before the house was his under warranty deed without any incumbrance? 

Mr. McCarthy. If you will state the amount $2,000, payable $20 a month, l 
can figure out in three minutes for you; but the reason we have not any 
schedule is this, that tlie terms of the payments are extremely flexible. If one 
workman wants to pay $18 a month, all right; another $20, another $22, and 
another $2”>; and he may pay a lump sum at some time and reduce it. The 
contracts are so made in Los Angeles that the moment a payment, whether $1 
or $100. on (lie property Is made, the interest on that amount stops immediately. 

Commissioner Gahketson. That is a very common form. 

Mr. McCarthy. The old building and loan plan was a payment of so much a 
month. 

Commissioner Gahketson. In the statement that you had prepared, when a 
man acquired a property he became a citizen; when ho acquires more property 
does he become a better citizen? Is the citizenship measured by a new 
standard? 

Mr. McCarthy. No ; it is not. 

Commissioner Gauuetmon. It is possible even for tin* blanket man. the 
“blanket stiff" I have heard referred to here, to be a good citizen? 

Mr. McCarthy. It is. 

Commissioner Garret,son. Is it probable? 

Mr. McCarthy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gahketson. If he acquired property lie would acquire good 
citizenship with it? 

Mr. McCarthy. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Perfect order, please, ladies and gentlemen. Several 
persons have made requests to submit suggestions in writing to I lie commission. 
Any who have those suggestions hand them to Mr. Dower, the chief clerk, 
who sits at that desk, for the next hour. 

Any who have them after will please transmit them to the headquarters of 
the I'nited States Commission on Industrial Relations at Washington. 

(See voluntary statements.) 

The hearings at Los Angeles are adjourned without day. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. in., of Tuesday. September Jo. 1014, the hear¬ 
ings at Los Angeles, Cal., were adjourned sine die.) 

STATEMENT OF MR. R. H. ARNOLD. 


Ai.tv Plan inc. Mill Co., 

I /is AiifrrU’x, Hr/it ember 10 , 101 }. 
To the honorable Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Dear Sirs: Having been subpeenned by your body to appear before you in 
your hearing held at Blanchard Hall, and having spent considerable time at 
this hearing and seeing tiie amount of work before this commission, and not 
being programed to appear only ns a substitute witness, I have taken the liberty 
to hand in the answers to the questions mailed to me, thereby saving tlie time 
of the commission, as our views along these lines are practically of tile same 
routine as other witnesses examined before the commission. 

Thanking you in advance for being allowed to state our views along these 
linos, and hoping that the inclosed answers will he sufficient for your purpose 
ami any further information desired will be cheerfully given, we are, 

Verv respectfully, 

Alta Planing Mill Co. 

By It. H. Arnold. 

1. I am a member of the Southern California Mill Owners' Association, with 
no offielul capacity. 

2. I operate an open shop, as I believe it is a benefit to all concerned, not 
being subjected to drastic rules laid down by unions, and come more in contact, 
with our men and hear their personal grievances and not operating through a 
walking delegate. 
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3. We operate oar plant nine hours per day, while our men on the outside 
construction work eight hours per day. Our wages range from $12 to $50 
per week. 

4. We do not recognize any union, hut employ a great many union men, 

5. We have had occasion to do work under closed-shop conditions, also under 
open-shop conditions. Wo find that the dosed shop tends to cut down the 
efficiency of the employees, tends to limit the quantity of wmrk produced, 
thereby raising the cost of the product, under the present conditions existing 
in Los Angeles. 

0. We have had no occasion to come in contact with the union organization 
in relation to the mill industry. 

7. I do not know of any competition tinder union conditions. 

8. I find it good business policy to spend money for the safety and sanitary 
conditions of our employees. These conditions are also inspected by tile State 
authorities and have been found to lie in a lirst-class condition. We have always 
adjusted any grievances individually, employee having the power to bring his 
grievances to ills foreman’s attention or to mine. 

fi. As n result of my industrial experience, I believe that the open-shop 
policy, working the nonunion and the union men together, regardless of any 
affiliation, the most successful way of operating. The majority of our men are 
industrious and thrifty, owning their own homes and having savings-bank 
accounts. Our ability to deal with our employees on the open-shop basis, we 
think, speaks for itself, having had practically no industrial dispute of any 
consequence. 

10. Tile purpose of the Southern California Mill Owners' Association is to im¬ 
prove tile working conditions of the employer and employee of the mill of 
southern California. 

' 11. This organization maintains a free employment bureau and clnhrooins for 
flip employee, and all mills belonging to this association telephones the secretary 
in charge for any labor wanted, which makes it very convenient for any men 
out of employment, not having to travel the entire city, from mill to mill, look¬ 
ing for employment. To my knowledge there lias never been any condition 
arising wherein the association has been called on to sign any contract with 
union labor. In the employment of men, it is not asked whether the man is u 
union or nonunion man. In my opinion, men tire perl’eett.v at liberty to organize 
and present, ttieir grievances by committee. We have not recognized any out¬ 
side representative of the employee not in our employ, 

STATEMENT OF MR. WM. B. HOSWELL. 

Foevnnits and Empi.oykrs’ Association, 

I,us Angeles, Cal., September I 1 /, lOIJ/. 
To tlie Commission on Inutstkiai. IIei.ations. 

Oentlkmen : I would like to correct some of the statements which T heard 
made a few days ago in T.laucliard Hull. 

Mr. Buzzed stated the the conditions in the pattern shops In our city were 
rotten, and from my intimacy with them and frequent visits to them I am 
sure that he is misinformed. If I understood him correctly, lie stated that the 
wages of the molders ranged from 27$ to 37$ cents per hour and would not 
average over 33$ cents. This is not true, for I have a record of all the shops, 
and the rate is from 37$ to 50 cents per hour, and no molder working us such 
receives less than 37$ cents per hour. 

I know of two men, molders, who on account of slack work, are working as 
helpers at 25 and 30 cents, owing to there being no vacancy for them as molders, 
and they are glad to aecept the positions of hcltiers for the time being. 

One man testified, I think it was Mr. Buzzeil, that not a dozen of the men 
who went out on the strike were ever reemployed. This is not true, for I have 
a record of the names of over 50 men who joined the strikers who have been 
given employment. In our shops since that time. I will also state that in re¬ 
gard to wages paid to molders among our members that I have a list of the 
names of men now employed In our shops who are receiving from 40 to 50 
cents per hour and they number 127, and 75 of these men get from 44$ to 50 
cents per hour. 

Our office is a free employment bureau and no man lias e'er paid a cent for 
a position, and we have given work to many hundreds of them. We fre- 
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quently hear it salil that a man can not work where he pleases, hut this 
not true, anil that Impression lias obtained from the fact that we do not stand 
for our shops hiring men away from each other. Any man is at liberty to 
work wherever a shop wants him, and I always give Him a card to go to any 
shop were he is wanted. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. R. lIosuF.i.L, Nccrcturu. 

I was not called, hence had no opportunity of testifying to the above.— 
W. B. H. 


STATEMENT OF MISS DELIA KELLY. 

Long Beach. Sr/ilrmher II ), llll ’ i . 
Exited .States Commission on Iniu striu. Relations, 

Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles. 

Sms: I wonder if you will kindly listen while I try to say a word or more 
in favor of the open shop, which you are investigating. 

I am a woman linotype operator. I was a hand compositor, having worked 
for He Vinne, on the Century, in New York, and numerous oilier firms as 
reputable ns Tie Yinno, from New York to Los Angeles. When I worked for 
lie Yinno it was nonunion. We were well treated and happy. 

On coming to the coast—San Francisco—it was necessary to join the union 
in order to get work. For 10 years I was a member, attended meetings, and 
paid dues. Hand composition was not called for any more, so I paid $110 to 
learn the machine. In order to enter such a school I had to have a permit from 
tlie union. 

I had often heard that it would he useless for a woman without a “ pull " to 
get a position in a union office, tint I thought if I perfected myself 1 surely 
would succeed. Not so, indeed. After my tuition was ended 1 found myself 
with only one tiling—(lie ambition to earn my living by the machine. 1 was not 
competent for anything hut an apprenticeship, and that" I could not get. I 
applied at the Enquirer office in Oakland for work, being advised by the then 
secretary—Mr. White, I think, was his name—in San Francisco. I was told 
by (he head foreman, Mr. Reid, at the Enquirer office (union), that 1 would be 
permitted to practice by paying him $3 per week, and he would give me some 
work in the composing room on handwork. This I did for seven weeks. Even 
then I was not aide to,take a position where 30,000 or more ems was required. 
So came to Los Angeles, hoping to get. work on (he Times. I was permitted by 
Mr. Hay, of the union, to work at the Times office If I could get on, hut not to 
say I was a union member. My speed on the machine was jet so slow that the 
Times people could only give me work ill the job department on handwork at 
a small salary. I was still ambitious to go on with tHo machine and when the 
Examiner was started in Los Angeles I applied for the position of copyholder, 
imping that when they became acquainted with me they would at least let me 
practice. I finally got to the place—by remaining after work at 3 a. in. to 
practice, or coming down afternoons—when I could ask to lie put on the sub 
list. I asked for it and was refused. I was told by Mr. Fetmessy to go lo San 
Francisco. lie did not offer me any position there—merely lo go there. I pre¬ 
ferred to remain in Los Angeles, and ns I knew there was no hope of a posi¬ 
tion in a union office 1 applied tor work as a machine operator in a nonunion 
office. For four months I went on sit 12 at night and worked until S next 
morning. To prove that T was competent to work in a union office my first 
week's salary was $24. The work was by the piece—so much per 1,000 ems. 
Tiie union immediately took steps to suspend me and put a tine of $200. I was 
not notified of such action, but was told by members that il was for “ ununion- 
llke conduct In going to work in a nonunion office.” A member of tlie union 
would pretend friendship and come to this nonunion place and while I was 
putting metal in the pot would put the machine out of order—not once but 
three different times. I was persecuted In every way possible. This is the 
usual means taken by the union If one of Its members dares to do ottier than it 
dictates—to drive them out of town. After a terrible knocking about 1 finally 
found il day position in the Journal office and held it for three years. I 
cleared off a mortgage of $2,000 in that time. Then the eight-hour law for 
women came and my position required more than eight hours, Imt my em¬ 
ployer arranged It by my tuking some hours off when we were not busy. 
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I have given portions of m.v history in eonneetion with unimiism to let you 
know that unionism is not best for the worker or employer. In all the meet¬ 
ings I attended I never once heard anything to indicate that you was to do 
your duty by the employer, quite the contrary. The religion of the union man 
is “ Socialism and unionism—the workingman is lord of the earth; capital is 
only the result of labor; then labor must always be on the defensive.” I have 
worked so long in both offices that, 1 prefer the nonunion, because the em- 
plojer is tin' boss. The foreman has nothing to lose. He has his favorites or 
those he receives favors from. I know numerous dead beats holding positions 
because Iho union prelects them. The union composing room is closed to the 
owner as far as knowing anything that goes on there. 

There is one certain ollice in Los Angeles where everything that could be 
done for the worker lias been done. Each man has his locker. It is a safe 
place to keep his bottle of whisky, and when the paper goes to press he has 
made numerous trips to it. In speaking of this 1 have said to my informant: 
“lint Mr. 11. and Mr. So-and-so, who were good and straight ID years ago, are 
not let into anything of the sort.” And the answer was, “ They are all in the 
same boat." In a nonunion ollice tins could scarcely happen, for the employer 
would sooner or Inter see it. 

Then, again, night work is demoralizing. When 1 hear a newspaper man 
say, “ I prefer to work at night,” l tremble for him. When he says, “ l work 
at night because I have to,” there Is hope for him. 

In a union ollice the moral wort it of a person is not taken into account if 
combined witli ability. 1 know a young woman al the Examiner ollice, a copy- 
holder, who lias for years boon a union member. Stic lias not in years held 
a union position (copy-holding not being under the union 1. She pays her 
dues regularly so as to come under the old-age pension. This young woman 
belongs to a family of girls who have had a father and lumber to care for. 
Eor years this young woman inis given half of wind she earned to her mother. 
That she might he able to give more she endeavored Lo learn the machine. 
She got the privilege of practicing al the Examiner ollice and when, after throe 
months, she was commencing to gel speed, she was told ivy Mr. Fennessy she 
could not have any more practice. It was a great disappointment. The ma¬ 
chines are idle ail day and after the paper goes to press, and an employer, 
knowing a deserving case like tills, would allow practice free until competent. 

Then there are so many bosses in unionism. Every one is a petty boss. 
There is the foreman and assistant; the ad man and assislant; the chairman 
of the room. If the foreman gives an order the chairman of the chapel can 
countermand it if he wishes, and all Hie time the ownoV has nothing to say. 

The chief tiling for the worker is not less hours nor less work so much as 
good morals and good character and the desire to do his duty and honestly 
earn his wages. This the union does not tench. 

I read in the papers of the testimony of Mr. firow that McNamara, the 
Times dynamiter, was not a union man. I have been informed in Indiana 
last year that he was; that he laid been a member of Indianapolis union. 
It stands to reason that his brother, being a secretary of structural ironwork¬ 
ers, and he a printer, he was a union man. 

I have to smile in sadness when I rend the testimony of this or any other 
union man. 

There are some things in favor of unionism for Hie worker, but (here is 
nothing in favor of the closed shop. There is no strictly nonunion simp in 
Los Angeles. I’osted conspicuously are the signs “ This is an open shop.” This 
is as it should be. It gives preference to the competent worker, whether union 
or nonunion. 

If the Government looks into conditions, it should force all employers to have 
well-ventilated, cheerful workrooms, and an employer should have the right 
to discharge incompetent workers. 

I have already written more than I intended, hut there is still so much to 
say, as I have always been vitally interested. I am not looking for notoriety 
and hope sincerely this will not be published, but I wished you to know some¬ 
thing of tile real workers’ troubles with the union. 

I um at T-ong Beach, at Beider’s Tent City, and shall hope most sincerely 
you will not decide in favor of control by unionism but for the open shop. 

Dem.a Kei.i.y, 

Long Bench, Cal. 
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STATEMENT OP MR. ALVIN H. LOW. 

The following statement was submitted in writing by Mr. Alvin 11. Low, 
attorney, 1417 S. Hoover Street, Los Allgob's, Cal.: 

THE >1.1.011111 HAY AM) THE MINIMUM DAY. 

Much is being said and written in favor of establishing a minimum wage by 
law. Tile State of Washington lias enacted such a law and a commission for 
that purpose has already prescribed a minimum wage ill some, if not all of 
the industries. California lias made a commencement, and ttie same is true 
of some of the other States. It is a subject of great, importance and should be 
treated in a scientific manner. It is my purtsise to analyze it and see if there 
is a scientific basis for it, and If so, to support it, if not, to give a reason, and 
if I can, show a better way to abate ttie evil which this measure is intended 
to lessen or remove. This proposition is kindred to that of the maximum day, 
discussed as the eight-hour day. 

The eigiit-hour day is in world-wide demand by wage earners, and it must 
come, as it has a natural basis in the very constitution of mankind. The busi¬ 
ness world is becoming conscious of this, and concessions are being made to it. 
almost daily, even without the requirement of law, although many States are 
making tiie eight hour the legal workday. 

Experience and observation have taught us that eight hours is the limit of 
time that the average adult human being can continuously exercise his physical 
or mental powers without overstrain, which weakens tlit* whole system, and 
if persisted in, inevitably results in permanent inefficiency or death. 

Evolution is speeding up in the industrial world, and a few years lienee wo 
will he wondering how a longer than the eight-hour day was ever tolerated. 

Now, I find no natural law, such as demands a maximum workday, to apply 
io a day’s wage, or the price of a day’s work. Prices, botli of labor and the 
products of labor, are subject to another natural law us binding as that of 
health, and the tendency of thought seems to he toward doctoring the symptoms 
instead of the disease. In discussing the maximum workday, ethics lias had 
little or no part in the argument. The issue is between the employer ami the 
employee. How long can a person, as an ox, work out of 1 ho 1M hours and lie 
efficient? How much less (ban eight hours work a day, if [properly directed 
ami distributed, would suffice to moot all the needs of well-organized society, 
and to wluit uses the spare time would he put is us yet hardly been asked. We 
can safely leave that to the individual members of society ; It is not a matter for 
Government control, further than to keep the peace and see that no one shall 
trespass upon the rights of a not tier. 

How much work can u [person endure at a stretch? Wluit wage must he 
have to sustain himself at the working point of efficiency? No ethical ques¬ 
tions tiiesc. Put as they are in full view of modernized industry, they embody 
the assumption, that the only tiling the employer is called on to consider is, 
what is the largest amount of service lie cun get for the least wage. Viewed 
from the ethical standpoint, justice between employer and employee seems to 
demand that the employee should earn all he gets and get ail he earns. 

The law passed by the Gallfornln legislature in 1018. creating nn Industrial 
welfare commission, authorizes Mint commission, among oilier things, “to fix 
a minimum wage to be paid to women and minors engaged in any occupation, 
trade, or industry in this Slate, which shall not be less than a wage adequate 
to supply to such women and minors the necessary cost of proper living and 
to maintain the health and welfare of such women and minors. Second, the 
maximum hours of work consistent with the health of women and minors 
engaged," etc. Now, who can question the ethical or philanthropic spirit which 
prompted this legislation? Who inn defend it as either scientific or practical? 
As to wages. It simply forces the employer to take care that those he em¬ 
ploys are able to earn ihe minimum wage fixed by law. What of those 
would-be workers who can not come up to his requirement? Tills legislation 
is an official recognition of the fact that our [present industrial system is 
unjust. It, however, strikes at the effect instead of the cause of the injustice. 
It attacks the apex instead of the hasp of our industrial pyramid. Wliat 
criterion, let me ask, has the commission for fixing the minimum wage, so 
that It shall be sufficient to pay “ the necessary cost of proper living ”? There 
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is a wide range of cost of food alone, between the diet of the people who subsist 
principally on rlee, and that of the rich, whose daily food costs more than a 
months’ wages of the average American laborer. What point between the 
food of Lazarus and that of the Roman Emperor, whose horse was fed on 
gilded oats, will be adopted? But, in the name of freedom, what ethical right 
has the State to limit the comfort or luxury of any man or his family who 
earns his “bread in the sweat of his face”? 

While society was in its primitive state, and all business w'as conducted 
single-handedly, no concerted and forceful opposition to the very natural, if 
very brutal, requirement of the employer was urged. In a comple Btate of 
society, such ns exists to-day, and has existed in a less degree for ages past, 
with the right of property guarded by law more sacredly than the right of 
life or liberty, and with the ever-increasing centralization of wealth and its 
attendant centralization of power, we are bound, if popular liberty is to sur¬ 
vive, to grapple with this savage propensity of the individual, and curb it to fit 
present conditions, which are the latest phases of Industrial evolution. 

Big business has come to stay, if we are not going to put back the hand on 
the dial of human progress; but big business, if it is to remain, must conform 
to tlie necessities of the body politic, for it is by permission of the body politic 
that it exists at all. When the interests and conduct of the few become inimi¬ 
cal to that of the community in general It is the duty of the community to 
establish proper regulation. Such regulation has been commenced by the 
Nation and the States, and is in some degree under way, but has not yet 
reached the scientific stage, and there is much confusion and a great variety of 
processes being tried, to the delay instead of the progress of the work. It 
seems to me that the minimum-wage process must fail of its purpose, since its 
enforcement is in opposition to natural law. Except where the employer is 
both producer and consumer, as a city or a State, having a monopoly of the 
business, it is inevitable that ttie employer In any industry open to competition, 
both in the labor market and in the commodity market will, and generally 
must, pay the lowest price for which be can get a given service, as in the 
market for his commodities he will have to take the lowest price for Ids goods. 
Except in case of Government monopoly, as I have stated, it is itnposihle to 
regulate or fix the demand for anything by arbitrary law. What greater con¬ 
sistency is there In attempting to regulate or fix b.v law the cost of producing 
a commodity? What must we expect as a natural effect of the minimum-wage 
law upon the inefficient or those who can not come up to the requirements of 
the employer? Must they he forced to die of starvation, because their strength 
does not meet the standard fixed by statute law, or will the community, which 
has cut them off from the use of their powers, such as they are, provide for 
them in compensation for the wrong done them? Here is disclosed au ethical 
clement that can not be ignored. In trying to remedy one evil let us not per¬ 
petrate another qtille as bad or worse. 

The object of every industry is gain. I prefer the word gain here (« Hint of 
profit, because of the ban under which the latter word has fallen by a political 
party dogma. To promote justice should be the prime object of every human 
law. We must get more ethics into our laws. We must not only consider who 
will be benefited but who will be injured by the law. There is a remedy for 
every wrong. There may be more than one. The sovereign remedy, however, 
is tiie one which attacks the root of the evil. 

Tli crux of our politico-economic problem is the legal restraint necessary to 
insure the largest benefits with the least injuries from big business. There Is 
a striking analogy’ between the prevailing attitude of ttie owners of big busi¬ 
ness, ns conducted generally now, and that of the large planter In onr South¬ 
ern States prior to the Civil War, with the etldeal or humanitarian considera¬ 
tion, if any, In favor of the latter. The owner of chattel-slave laborers foil ml 
it to ids interest to keep the working i tower of ills laborers up to the working 
point, ns with his horse or ox. They were his property, and the supply was 
limited, and to replace one killed or worn out cost money. The employer of 
the wage slave, on the contrary, has no such concern. His Interests require 
that he get the largest amount of service out of tils laborers in the shortest 
time, regardless of consequences to the worker, and when his employee can 
stand the strain no longer he Is discharged and another of the many, who are 
waiting and begging for the chance, takes Ids place. While unprotected by 
legislation, the wage slave Is quite ns much an object of commiseration as was 
tlie chattel slave. Tills injustice I charge to the system, not to the individual 
employer. 
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It Is a well-established rule of business to buy in the cheapest market ami’ 
sell in the dearest. Under a system of open competition anyone who ignores 
this rule will sooner or later go to the wall. The rule may be gradually re¬ 
laxed In a growing business, up to the stage of monopoly, where the manage¬ 
ment controls both the supply and to a large extent the demand. When this 
point is reached, however, the principle still holds good, avarice being insatiable. 

The primary moving impulse in the initiation and conduct of every independent 
business is increase. And now, since the volume and constancy of demand for 
anything produced by man is always an unknown quantity beyond the ken 
even of monoply, it follows as a matter of course that the gain In any specific 
business enterprise Is as equally uncertain: therefore lie who goes into a busi¬ 
ness takes a hazard, and very logically claims all the gain, if any, as well as 
for the use of his capital, the second factor in the act of production. It Is 
after all principally for the use of this factor that the employer lakes the 
lion's share of the increase. 

Capital is the stronger factor in every industry, from the fact that it can 
survive longer without lining employed than can labor. It is the wages of. or 
price paid for the use of capital, therefore, which demands our closest scrutiny, 
and which is open to control by legislation. The menace to personal liberty 
involved in legislation dictating the price a citizen shall ask or receive for his 
personal service need not enter into the question of lixing the rate of interest, 
the price paid for the use of capital; because, while neither the supply of labor 
nor the demand for the products of labor can he regulated by law, money, the 
current representative of capital, if not capital ilself, can he supplied by law 
to meet the demand for its use at a fixed price, and that, too, without in¬ 
justice or the violation of any natural right; and if this price he just, both the 
unhampered price for labor and the prices of the products of industry would 
lie equally just. Hut before treating more specifically of the remedy here 
suggested, let us take a second glance at the situation as it stands. 

. Labor and capital are the two and only factors to lie reckoned with in solving 
onr industrial problem. Much the larger part of the business of this country, 
if not of tl ip world, is done on borrowed money. No increase can return to the 
business until the interest, the price for lhe use of the money invested, lias 
been earned and paid ; and where the owner of the business does not borrow, 
hut invests his own money, he reasonably expects and demands as much for 
the use of it as he would have had to pay if borrowed, (ienerally speaking, 
there is no legal limit to (lie price for the use of money or capital. In the 
absence of such limitation, it is natural, if not ethical, for the owner of the 
capital to claim all the trade will bear, and he does so. 

Tims far we have not discussed the relative rights of property and the 
rights of man. The rights of man, among which are the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, are natural rights reeognized in our organic law 
and which our Government is in duly hound to maintain and enforce. The 
rigid of property lias no such natural foundation. It is wholly conventional 
and established by man ostensibly for the good of society, it is Improbable 
that any considerable development of human society could have been made 
without laws permitting and guarding the private ownership of property. 

Tlie right to life, liberty, and Hie pursuit of happiness would he barren almost 
to a mockery, In any conceivable state of society, without the legal rigid to 
acquire, own, hold, and alienate property. Hut the right: of property is a 
human invention, and as society develops, it becomes necessary to amend the 
laws enacted for the good of the whole body politic, to meet the changes which 
social development and 1 lie general welfare demand. To deny to society the 
right to make such changes in the laws is to make (lie creature greater than 
the creator, and for lack of such amending legislation it lias come to pass that 
that our legislators and our courts have accorded to capital rights that car¬ 
ried to extreme, as in some Instances they are being, defeat the very object for 
which the right of property was originally established, to wit, to secure to man¬ 
kind as a whole the largest degree of happiness attainable. 

Now, with monopoly eliminated, tlie capitalist is still subject to limitations 
in his operations us well as is the laborer. His success or failure depends 
upon one of three, or upon all three facts relating to his business, over 
which lie has little or no control; namely, the price he must pay for labor. 
Hie rate of interest, and the market price of ids product. To Ignore either of 
these may mean failure. In order to hedge, therefore, lie ignores all ethical 
considerations, and hires ids labor as cheaply as possible, pays tlie lowest 
interest for which he can get the use of money, and demands tlie highest 
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price the niiirket will bear for bis output. With nil this strict compliance with 
business principles, he may, and frequently does, full; as, for instance, the 
recent failure of the 11. li. Clullln Co., caused, as we are told, by the going out 
of fashion of the petticoat, on the sale of which the business largely depended. 
Now, one can hardly Imagine the rebellion which wotdd.be caused by a law 
requiring the ladies to wear a garment not in fashion, or whether so or not, 
and to purchase it at a price fixed hy law at that. A law fixing the price of any 
other article of use, arbitrarily, in an open market, would be just as unnatural 
and oppressive. 

Now, then, it will he asked, are we to secure to labor and to capital Just 
compensation for their services and use, since we can not wisely nor justly 
dictate hy law either tire price of services or the price of commodities? Were 
it not for the great centralization of wealth, with its monopolistic accompani¬ 
ment, we probably would not have this problem to solve; but the problem is 
before us, and the solution we must and will find. 

Big business, as I have said, has come to stay, and must stay. If is the most 
economical and practical and necessary to the higher development of society. 
Us benelits we must relain; its evils we must erndicnle. 

Great weallli is great power, anil great power carries great responsibility. 
The rigid to carry on a business Is conferred by the laws of society, and with¬ 
out society, the community, no business could endure, Partisan politicians, 
recognizing that something is wrong in our economic adjustment, are arrayed 
against each other in discussing the questions presented, and while they are 
engaged In forensic warlnrc the evils grow, and have brought the contending 
dictate hy law oil her the price of services or the price of commodities? Were 
war, threatening our whole labile of civil government. 

One political party declares. “Private monopoly is intolerable," allhough 
every big business is in a measure u monopoly. Another political parly says, 
" We must foster big business, but regulate it.” Another says, “ Let alone big 
business is all rigid and should lie allowed to manage its own affairs.'' And 
still number parly says, “Abolish all private business and have the people 
through their Government run it nil.” 

Now, while this warfare Is going on, with neither party strong enough In 
demonstrate the wisdom or folly of its contention, little or no progress cun 
tie made toward a peaceful and scientific settlement of the trouble. 

It is quite possible, very probable, almost certain, that each of these theories 
lias at least one germ of truth winch is common to them all. If this Is a 
fact and we can get each party to see it there is hope that concessions may 
lie made that will bring all into harmony, lo 1 lie general felicity of the whole 
country. In the face of the obstacles disclosed any attempt to arbitrarily fix 
by law the price of either labor or commodities Is unscientific, if for no other 
reason than that it is contrary to natural law. There is no power residing 
in national, Stale, or municipal governmcnl to supply either labor or commod¬ 
ities In an open market to meet the demand at any price for any length of 
time. The attempt to fix prices by law is evidence of a consciousness of the 
existence of un evil which should tie remedied. Perhaps this is the one fact 
upon which all parties are in perfect agreement. There is another fact, which 
will be admitted as soon as stated, that is that money is an important dement 
in every business. Without money modern industry would languish and die. 
A medium of exchange and measure of value is absolutely necessary to civil¬ 
ized society as we know It. Money is the lifeblood of eomiuemv and ns neces¬ 
sary to it as natural blood is to the human body. Money, however, is the 
invention of man. It was invented to meet a human necessity. Conceding 
that organized society is (he outgrowth of human evolution, in response to a 
demand of nature, money is a natural necessity, indispensable to mun's natural 
development. Here Is one element of modern industry, therefore, over which 
our Government, under tiie Constitution of the United States, has the legal, 
if not the undisputed, rigtit of control. 

In that charter of our liberties it is provided Hint “ the Congress shall have 
power to coin money and regulate the value thereof, * » » and fix the 
standard of weights and measures.” Money is the measure of value, and our 
money system is as much a measuring system as is our systems of measuring 
length and weight. It is not, however, as scientific and perfect a system as 
either of those, for the reason that our Government has only partially |ier- 
formed the duty Imposed on It by the Constitution; Inasmuch ns it has only 
prescribed of what the unit of value shall be composed, but has left the value 
of that unit unfixed and subject to the fluctuations of supply and demand. 
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Money is the only thing in commerce that government cun tlx Hie value of 
without violating a natural law, and this it cun not do without providing a 
supply of money to meet the demand at the price or rate prescribed, and 
this it can do. And this Congress has never done. To say nothing of other 
countries, this country has been struggling along industrially for oyer a hundred 
years with this unscientific measure of value, and, if 1 am right in m,v analysis, 
the principal element of injustice in our industrial system is excessive interest 
nnd tlie want of stability in the value of money. Now money, however Im¬ 
perfect, being the standard measure of value, its value is Hie standard measure 
of the price of everything for sale, labor and commodities alike. Ilow important, 
then, is it that that standard he fixed, certain, and just? The power to coin 
money Is not restricted to the coinage of metal money, hut includes credit 
or paper money ns well. It is a sovereign function of government, and can 
not he delegated to private persons or corporal ions without great danger to the 
Government and great wrong to the people. It is properly u monopoly, and the 
(lovermnent is the only disinterested power who can and y\ill administer 
it yvith entire impartiality to all; but from the very establishment of our 
Government it has shared that power yvith private corporations, organized 
for this special purpose, resulting in the exploitaiion of the people, to tlie profit 
of the corporations and the corresponding distress of the community. This 
fact has not been generally recognized until quite recently; but, through the 
untiring endeavors of the few who ha\c taken the pains to inform themselves 
and to arouse the great public to a sense of the wrong being perpetrated by 
the old system, sufficient pressure lias at last been brought to hear upon the 
(lovernment. and in spite of a most thoroughly organized and immensely pow¬ 
erful opposition of the special interests Congress, in December, 1913, passed 
ihe currency law, known as the Federal reserve act. This act reserves a larger 
control over the money system to the (lovernment than it had formerly ex¬ 
ercised, although the regulation of the value of the money, which can only 
he regulated through the supply, is still committed to the hanking corpora¬ 
tions. One step of tremendous importance, however, toward the entire regula¬ 
tion l»y the (lovermnent of the value of the money was taken in that act. Sec¬ 
tion 7 of that act reads in part as follows: “After all necessary expenses 
of a Federal reserve bank have been paid or provided for the stockholders 
shall be entitled to receive an annual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in 
capital stock, which dividend shall lie cumulative. After the aforesaid divi¬ 
dend claims have been fully met all tlit- net earnings shall lie paid to the 
Foiled States as a franchise tax, except that one-half of such net earnings 
shall be paid into u surplus fund until it shall amount to 40 per cent of the 
paid-in capital stock of such bank.” Therein is the key to our economic prob¬ 
lem; for therein is asserted the right of Government to fix the maximum 
profit of at least one class of business. The same act empowers the Federal 
Reserve Board, which it creates, to prescribe the rate of interest which the 
Federal reserve banks may charge each other for their accommodations. \Yo 
have only to carry tills principle of control into every other class of business 
which is'of inlcrc'st to the public and apply it justly—to restore to the masses 
of (lie people the opportunities rightfully belonging lo them for the full en¬ 
joyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, of which they have so 
long been ruthlessly despoiled. 

There is another method, however, which I have long advocated and shall 
continue to urge because more just and scientific, which is that the Govern¬ 
ment prescribe a just rate of interest nnd maintain it by loans direct to the 
people on good security ut that rate sufficient to meet the demand not met 
by tlie banks, which would break the banking monopoly, slid the most gigantic 
monopoly on earth. I have searched diligently but in vain for the authority 
which lias assumed that (1 per centum, or any oilier rate, per year should lie 
the standard rate of interest or proiit. I am forced to tlie conclusion, there¬ 
fore, that it is the law of custom only and was introduced mid is maintained, 
similarly as our fashions are introduced nnd maintained, by the parties most 
Interested—In the latter ease the customers, in the former the money lenders. 
So far as I have been tilde to discover there is not nnd never lias been a 
legal and scientifically fixed value to money nor any fixed value for any length 
of time. , . . 

In this enlightened age it should not he necessary that wo he reminded that 
the value of a thing is its use, or that Interest is the price paid for the use 
of money. As tlie interest or the price for the use of money fluctuates, other 
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things being equal. Hie price of everything else fluctuates In the opposite 
direction, for the reason tlmt money, lining the measure of value, the value of 
everything else for sale is compared with the value of money. Now, in view' 
of these facts, anil as money Is the only factor in the industries the supply 0 f 
which is in the power of Government to control, and that power of Govern¬ 
ment being unlimited, it is obviously the plain and imperative duty of the 
Government to exercise that power to its fullest extent compatible with jus¬ 
tice. The one remaining vexed question then is, What is a just rate of Interest? 
Establish that, and rents and profits will follow it, for they are synonymous In 
essence, all being ihe price paid for the use of tilings comprehended in the 
word “capital.” If, then, labor is only required to pay what is just for the 
use of capital, they being the only parties to be considered in the division of 
the gains resulting from their cooperation in any industry, the share of the 
increase remaining must belong to labor and lie necessarily ns just. 

Ethics, it seems, should play an active part in determining the rate of in¬ 
terest to be fixed by Government. The question involves the rights of man ns 
against the rights of property, or vice versa. Property alone lias no rights. 
Property rights, as they are called, are simply the right of persons to acquire, 
hold, and dispose of tilings. As necessary as these rights are to orderly so¬ 
ciety and human progress, even they are disputed by some. 

As we are discussing present conditions, principally, we can suy that in 
every business where the capital is owned by one party and the labor power 
by another the laborer pays for the use of the capital for his benefit, or the 
capitalist pays for the use of the labor power for his benefit. Whichever 
power is tlie stonger, other things being equal, can and does fix the price of 
both; and, with human nature and human avarice unrestrained, il is a mutter 
of course that injustice will lie done to the weaker party, whence comes the 
never-censing cry for justice. 

Now, since nature has not provided us with a money system hut has left us 
to devise one for ourselves, a duty which we have long since entered upon 
and performed with some degree of success, and since our invention shows 
defects and lines not answer its purpose perfectly, let us treat it as we do any 
other useful bat Imperfect invention—improve it by discarding the useless or 
badly working part and replace with that which is better. The Federal reserve 
act just mentioned appears to tie the best yet devised framework for a money 
system, taken as it is in company with the coinage of metal money already in 
vogue, although it still retains the, to me. objectionable feature of a partner¬ 
ship between tbe Government and private money lenders In this, one of the 
most Important functions of Government, willi the exercise of the.greater share 
of power still In tbe hands of the latier. One more step in tbe right direction 
would do much in avoidance of the evil of this partnership. In preparation 
for this step, tbe Government must, through a commission, if necessary, ascer¬ 
tain what is n Just rate of Interest. In bn|ie of expediting the inquiry, I ven¬ 
ture tbe suggestion that such rate will be lowest at which capitalists will lend 
their money or employ it in the industries, nil her than to consume it, let it ilo 
idle, or, if in the form of machinery, leave it to rust and decay from nonuse. 
The first application of the new rale should lie made to the 7,000 or more 
national banks, the principal beneficiaries of the Federal reserve act. This 
would be done by amending Hint net, by providing tlmt not only the Federal 
reserve banks but also tiie national banks lie allowed to earn (lie just rate per 
annum, and that all excess or surplus slmll belong to the Government ns a 
franchise tax. Tbe motive for the banks to earn an excess over the prescribed 
rate would thus be eliminated, and the injustice of high interest would cease. 
This done, every other business of n public nature in which the public is imme¬ 
diately concerned should be brought under tiie same rule. This would in like 
manner remove the motive for oppressively low wages and extortionate prices 
for the necessaries of life. The only method for capitalists of increasing their 
incomes would then be by increasing tiie volume of their business, which would 
increase their demand for laborers and put employers into competition with 
each other for the services of labor, instead of laborers competing with each 
other for tiie blessed privilege of working for n living, as now, and, with n 
given supply, correspondingly increase wnges. With n just standard of value 
and with such regulation in vogue, tiie demand of labor for justice will have 
been answered and industrial pence established, ns has not been known since 
money was invented or since one man first sold ids labor power to another. 
With the stimulus which would be imparted to all business by tills reform, 
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the expedient of n minimum wage will, with mnny others equally unscientific, 
he abandoned ns crude mid unetilled for, and the problem of (lie unemployed 
will have been solved. 

Respectfully submitted to the Federal Industrial Relations Commission. 
Yours, faithfully, 

A. II. Low. 


Los Anuki.es, Cat.., September /.T, 7!)L}. 


STATEMENT OE MR. E. 1. McCLTJRE. 


The following statement was submilled in writing by Hr. K. L. McClure: 

A 1'lXKll \NI) I'NCIT\N(I1C Mil K MoVI'V Sl'VXOMtP OK V\1TK. 

All nulliorilies agree that there is no posslliility of attaining a fixed and un¬ 
changeable standard of value, for the same reason that perpetual motion is 
impossible. All commodities fluctuate in value with changes in supply and de¬ 
mand, therefore there is nothing that Is possible to use for a standard that, 
would remain fixed and unchangeable in value. 

That the law of supply and demand regulates all values is a truism uni¬ 
versally accepted. The air we breathe has no value because it is supera¬ 
bundant. You would not lmy air from anyone, nor can yon sell it to anyone 
else, because the atmosphere surrounds everyone and we merely have to breathe 
to supply our lungs with oxygen. But if yon were confined in a cabinet and 
were gas ping for breath you would give all the wealth in the world for enough 
air to breathe. Supply and demand makes the price or value of air the same 
as all other values. If you were perishing on a desert, though you owned a 
mountain of gold, yon would give it all for a loaf of bread or a drink of water. 
There is no such thing as intrinsic value—the thing popularly believed 
to be innate in gold coin—and (bat delusion is wlmt gives financiers their in¬ 
vincible power to rule the world. 

Ail economists admit (bat if equilibrium could he maintained between the 
supply and demand for money there would be no fluctuation in the value of the 
dollar; hut further consideration of the question is dismissed and tabooed, lie- 
cause anything that is superabundant bus no value, and value begins only 
when fluctuation in supply and demand occurs. 

Cognition of what “value” and “supply and demand” mean is prerequisite 
for anyone to comprehend the significance of Iho money system about to be 
described. T believe tin* self-evident truth of the inevitable effect produced 
under the predicaments described make the law of supply and demand plain, 
and prove the quantity theory or money. Tile definition of value makes its 
meaning equally plain and unmistakable: “Value is created by human neces¬ 
sities and desires and fluctuates with the intensity of—and the difficulty in sat¬ 
isfy ing— human necessities and desires.” 

The details of a scientific money system, in brief, may be described as fel¬ 
lows: The Culled States Government wilt adopt a complete credit financial 
system, capitalizing the entire wealth of Iho Nation as a total available money 
supply, by demonetizing gold, and adopting the Nation’s time notes as the 
standard of value and the sole legal tender at their face value for the payment 
of all debts public and private; and maintain equilibrium between the supply 
and demand for money by issuing bonds to oqual oaeli money issue of notes. 
Disburse the notes, and deposit the bonds in depositories throughout the coun¬ 
try. making notes interchangeable for bonds, or bonds for notes, on demand 
without cost. Depositaries will detach the interest coupon for the current half 
Year from the bonds exchanged for notes. Ronds presented for notes must have 
all unmatured coupons attached. The Treasury will issue paper money (and 
bonrls to equal samel on the date of the change from gold coin to paper money 
as the standard of value, as follows: (II To pay all outstanding obligations of 
flio United States of every kind, including bonds, notes, and outstanding budgets, 
(2) to redeem all coins issued by the United States mint if presented within 
a certain time limit, (3) to pay all outstanding obligations of States, municipali¬ 
ties, counties, and all subdivisions of government, on application for a money 
issue and complying with Treasury regulations, (41 to pay all future budgets 
ef Congress, Sfnte. municipalities, etc. 

Money supply will be ns superabundant as air. and nil doubt or question of 
money supply or value will coincide with common consciousness and belief In 
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nil oilier standards tlml are fixed and unchangeable—tlio pound weight, grnvi- 
tation, circulation, respiration, etc. 

Every dollar issued will lie a lime note of the Nation payable at maturity 
without interest. Taxes will he levied and the money collected from the 
people lo mis'! the payment of the principal and interest on the bonds. The 
interest on bonds renminbis' in depositories will be credited to interest-received 
fund of the Treasury. Exact bookkeeping records will he kept with each note 
and bond, etpial to bank records of bills payable and bills receivable. 

I'niled Males banks of deposit and exchange will be opened in every com¬ 
munity requiring banking: facilities. All deposits will be kept on hand either in 
legal-tender notes or United States bonds—the bank reserve will always re¬ 
main at 1(K) per cent of the total deposits. There will be no risk from loans 
nor any necessity for expensive financial experts, as (lovernment bank ollicials 
will have no other duties to perform but to receive deposits, pay checks, and 
issue exchange. 

The penally of treason will lie fixed for the crime of issuing or passing any 
coin, note, check, or any thing else in payment for money, except legal-tender 
notes, or checks drawn on a do|msit in a United States bank. Hanking will be 
monopolized by the United States the same as the post office, and all the profit 
of banking will be the revenue of the State, including interest on deposits, un¬ 
claimed depostis, checks lost or destroyed, notes, and bonds lost or de¬ 
stroyed, etc. 

Borrowers will never fail to find unlimited capital seeking loans at the 
current rate of interest, which will lie in the hands of all men who have accu¬ 
mulated wealth and hold the superabundant supply of bonds in circulation 
The supply of bonds call not diminish by use, but must remain a constant total 
ill circulation, either in bonds or money. 

Banker and usurer will become obsolete words in our vocabulary after set 
intitic money lias extinguished them completely from existence, the same as 
brigand and murderer will become obsolete words after the human species has 
reached the maturity period of development and all normal individuals are 
perfect types of manhood with no disposition to do wrong. 

Scientific money will he a greater boon to mankind than all other discoveries 
since civilisation begun, not excepting lire, speech, writing, priming, art, science, 
anil religion, for notwithstanding all these the disparity In the distribution ol 
wealth between labor and capital increases with every invention and discovery 
that reduces labor ill the production of wealth. II will make credit ami pros¬ 
perity as constant as gravity, and will release all men from the [lerll of depre¬ 
ciation and possible bankruptcy, which threatens every business and all em¬ 
ployment whenever a panic occurs. 

Civilization has multiplied the elllcleney of labor by the thousandfold, bill 
the defect in the money standard gives financiers a subtle and Invincible power 
to limit the wages of labor, which has concentrated wealth in the hands of the 
few, while the laborers who produce all wealth are doomed to inevitable poverty 
mid degradation. 

No prosperity is possible with stringency in money supply, no matter how 
abundant ihe imps or the amount of wealth accumulated. The following 
truism depicts Ihe supreme potency of money in producing prosperity : Any 
virile population inhabiting barren rocks, in the most inhospitable part of the 
world, if they had unlimited money supply, would be the most prosperous people 
in the world, supplied with everything the world produced, brought to their 
doors, In competition for their trade, by all other nations. (Ictioa, Florence, and 
England illustrate the truth of the assertion, although their prosperity was 
limited by money manipulation and concentration of wealth In the hands of the 
few, which has caused the decadence of every nation in the past, and is certain 
to destroy all nations that do not remedy I lie fatal defect in the money standard. 

The balance of trade must be paid In the money of the credit country, which 
the debtor country must buy with any wealth II Inis lo offer that costs the 
least. Financiers can create a panic In any country by exporting gold, and 
gold fluctuates in value correspondingly the world over. 

Scientific money will release the total gold supply in the United States find 
make It available to pay foreign balances without any disturbance of the 
money supply In this country. . The United Stales could cheapen foreign prices 
for the benefit of home consumption, by locking up the gold In this country, 
and when balances were favorable and high prices were desired for our exports 
large deposits of our gold could lie made In the banks of foreign countries, to 
cheapen money and raise prices—that Is, supposing that our business ethics 
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continue to be dishonest—and no one can deny that universal selfishness and 
competition comiiel everyone to be dishonest or suiter the inevitable penalty 
cvl’ poverty. 

The standard gold dollar contains 25.8 grains, 0.!) fine, and the value of the 
dollar is regulated by the supply and demand for money. On the day of the 
change to scientific money the dollar will lm\e a certain fixed value that can lie 
stated and recognized, by making it list of prices of sill leading commodities; 
and if scientific nioney maintains equilibrium between the supply and demand 
for money thereafter, the dollar will remain a lixed and unchangeable standard 
of value. Gold will thereafter be sold by the ounce and priced in dollars and 
cents the same as silver and oilier metals, and the demand for gold in the arts 
will greatly increase under perpetual prosperity. Only a small per cent of the 
people can gratify their taste for gold in ornamentation and decoration, tint 
when everyone has wealth, the increased demand will increase the price of 
gold by the thousandfold, and it will not Injure anyone lmt those who foolishly 
invest in gold beyond their means. 

Exchange rales to all points in the world will he fixed at par permanently in 
United States hanks. It does not cost the Government any more to pay scientific 
money in one place than in another, and therefore all charges for exchange will 
lie abolished. Usury will also he abolished h.v the natural law of atrophy. 
The superabundant supply of bonds in circulation, bearing the lowest rate of 
Interest, will create an unlimited demand for the current rate of interest ; and 
all borrowers with security to offer can select from the multitude of bond¬ 
holders the one he may choose to favor with the current rate of interest, when 
usury will be relegated to historical reminiscence. 

Sound credit rests on ability to pay, and when money is placed in reach of 
all who have wealth to exchange, beyond the possibility of tiny one to place 
money out of reach, nothing can dislurb credit, and prosperity will lie per¬ 
petual, because all wealth is produced by labor, and the demand for wealth is 
unlimited, while the supply of labor is limited to tli' population. The law of 
supply and demand (no longer manipulated by financiers to limit the wages of 
labor) will release all laborers from the strain and menace of Idleness and 
poverty to certain employment, and Iho wages of labor will he the product of 
labor. ' It will stimulate industry and produce such a superabundance of 
wealth that poverty will he ns ridiculous and preposterous as nakedness, and 
sustenance will be in reach of all with less exertion than oxygen. 

1 will close with Bacon’s apotheosis of truth: 

“ It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore and to see ships tossed upon the 
sou : a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle and to see a battle and the 
adventures thereof below; but no pleasure is comparable to (lie standing upon 
the vantage ground of truth (it hill not to he commanded and where Hie air Is 
always clear and serene) and to see the errors and wanderings and mists anil 
tempests In the vale below; so always that this prospect he with pity and not 
with swelling or pride. Certainly it Is heaven upon earth to have a man's mind 
move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of truth.” 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. P. J, MCDONALD. 

Unitiod States Commission on Industrial Relations : 

As we understand (lie purpose of this honorable commission is in investigate 
the wages, working hours, and general conditions of labor, I will therefore try 
to confine myself to these subjects relating to my employees only from personal 
knowledge of these conditions. 

I bought out the old T.os Angeles Planing Mill on San Pedro Street in Will, at 
the time known ns n nnion shop. We made no changes for some time, prefer¬ 
ring to let things run along as they were until I got better acquainted with 
actual conditions. Within one year, however, I was convinced that some 
changes were necessary and accordingly made them. This brought about a 
strike and shutdown for some time. When we opened again many of our old 
employees returned and several we did not want owing to their disposition to 
he disturbers and breeders of trouble among the men. 

We ran along about a year when a committee waited on me one morning 
and presented tlielr grievances, which were that two men in the shop refused 
to loin their union and must be discharged: that after that date they would run 
but eight hours per dav; that a boy about 17 years old (a son of one of my old 
employees), who was running a baud saw, should give way to a man. They 
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.| 1 S() informed me Hint mv shop was thoroughly unionized and that I would have 
to comply with the union rules, which were that these two employees were to 
l,e discharged and that this young man working on the band saw should give 
wn\ to a man; that mv shop should run eight hours; and that I should recog¬ 
nize a shop steward on the premises. All of which I refused to do, with the 
i, soli, another strike, all hands but the two nonunion men and my engineer 
walking out. 

We remained shut down for about two weeks. When I started again I gave 
preference to the old employees with few exceptions, with the understanding 
that hereafler I would not recognize a union simp, hut that I would not dis¬ 


criminate against anion men. 

Shortly after this an organization of mill owners was established for the 
purpose of furnishing employment to the mill employees regardless of their 
atliliatious. We also furnished them a large reading and dub room, where 
they could pass the time when not employed, and same is still maintained, this 
organization having nothing whatever to do witti hours of work, wages paid, 
or shop conditions, its oniy purpose being a free labor bureau to promote 
harmony among the men and a belter feeling between emplojprs and the men, 
all of which 1 feel it has accomplished. 

About litis time the mill owners’ association recommended to its members 
an eight-hour day. Several of us tried it. out; some for a short period, others 
lor some lime. I continued this policy for IS months and was the last to 
return to the nine-hour. We found It not a paying proposition, as we consider 
an eight-hour day not profitable where machinery is concerned. We had at 
that time I'd employees, many of whom we still have on our pay roll, and we 
have had. until very reeonlly, as high as 17.1 men employed. 

We do not discriminate against union men, nor never did, except that we will 
not hire a union foreman, for a union foreman means a union crew and elosetl 
to outsiders. We find that a mixed crew of men get along much better, attend 
more strictly to their business, and are not annoyed by the walking delegate 
cr shop steward; that they are closer lo the foreman, superintendent, and the 
general management, and thereby give better results. 

We have many union men in our employ, and they are some of our oldest and 
most trustworthy men. We treat our men humanely, adopt all the latest safety 
devices, and keep the shop in a sanitary condition, all of which is a paying 
investment and good policy for any employer of labor, and we have had no 
trouble for many years. 

We run nine hours per day, six days per week, and have not lost any time 
during the past 10 years. At the present time have 70 employees, wages $2.21 
to $1 per titty; in the office we pay $75 to $210 per month. Our average pay 
per day of nine hours is $3.25. 

We are strong advocates of the open-shop policy for many reasons: First, 
because the foreman, superintendent, and management in general are in much 
closer touch with each individual. Secondly, that there are no disturbances in 
the shop and no strikes, therefore steady work for the men. Thirdly, that the 
pride of the American workingman is such that he would much prefer to deal 
with the superintendent or management than to lie dictated to by a shop 
steward or walking delegate. 

Because of tills the men are bettor contented and show It. til the output of 
every day’s work. That the sentiment of this community is overwhelmingly in 
favor of It. That the spirit of the American citizen Is at all times for inde¬ 
pendence anil against anything that, tends to curtail that spirit, and that be¬ 
cause of llio.se conditions, general prosperity and contentment among the wage 
tamers. 

From an actual canvas of my shop nearly 05 i>or cent of the employees either 
own their tmn homes or are paying for them. If this Is a ftdr percentage of the 
number of wage earners owning their own homes in this city, then the effect 
i an not but he felt for good, because It makes for a higher class of citizenship, 
who are interested in the welfare of their city government, take an active In¬ 
terest In all civic affairs and can be relied on to decide weighty questions to 
the b'est interest of Its citizens—all of which has been proven here when oc¬ 
casion required. It is our desire to have these conditions continue here and 
expand to odter communities less favored. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


Los Angki.ks 1’i.anino Mrt.t. Co. 
V. J. McDonai.o, 1'rcKitlcnt. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. CLARENCE LYMAN PARKER. 

Los Angeles, Cal., (September 11, lot }. 

To Voters: 

1 would recommend that you promptly investigate our registration and pri¬ 
mary-election laws, which I claim are unreasonable, unprolRahle to the people, 
mid that they strongly tend to retard industrial progress. On account of not 
being able, in many Instances, to choose representathes because of the present 
system of registering and of voting at the elections, this system is plainly 
wrong and Irrational, compelling the voter to name his politics, while, wher¬ 
ever the Australian ballot is adopted by law, as in the State of California, 
he has right to the secret ballot. This right he does not now have, practically, 
except he write in the ballot his choice—which is largely impracticable. 

The method now prevailing handicaps the voter. If he stands for Govern¬ 
ment ownership of industries and is an employee of a firm, company, or cor¬ 
poration opposed to change in the present crafty method, such a body, having 
access to the books of registration, might let voters politically opposed to 
themselves out of their job, and possibly put them on the black list, making 
it well-nigh impossible for them to obtain employment. 

To avoid all this, many voters feel compelled—quite contrary to their own 
inclination—to register aliiliation falsely, though under oath, to the party ap¬ 
proved by their employers. Furthermore, naming, when registering, their pre¬ 
tended political affiliation, prevents them from voting any other ticket at the 
primary. Thus they lose their nominating power for their own representatives. 
At the general election, however, their vote will be cast for the party of their 
own choice—if nominated. The present method thus trains citizens to false 
swearing, yet largely defeats their nominating power. Also, while the false 
naming, when registering, of their political affiliations prevents them Irom 
voting their own ticket at the primary, the true naming makes it easy for 
politicians to figure from these registrations the probable primary vote, thus 
affording advantages to use to the disadvantage of the industrial class voter. 

Further, I would suggest that each public election day he made a strict legal 
holiday, because some voters are afraid, wisely, of losing their job if they take 
two hours or thereabouts olT of their day's work. In this way they lose in¬ 
terest in the elections; this results in not attending to (he duty of intelligently 
voting, and thereby not naming representatives to look after their interests and 
guard their rights. 

We all know the significance and intent of the Australian ballot; and we of 
the industrial ranks strenuously object to its defeat in practical politics. We 
hope those wlio are able will see to it that the Australian ballot is carried out 
to its true intent; that is to sax ; Do away with registering our political affilia¬ 
tions; adopt the system of one ballot to accommodate all parties. I suggest 
that this one ballot be made to fold once, leaving one side blank, so requiring 
less work for the election hoards, loss paper, and being less cumbersome. The 
legally designated size is in practice already varied from. 

Another matter, the election boards. Last primary election I was a clerk. 
There was one lady clerk and two quite elderly men on my board. One of the 
hitter declared: " 1 would not care to again put in continuously as many hours 
(30) for $25.” There were many boards at work much longer than ours. We 
hud six different tickets—six times the signatures to sign required by the one- 
bnllot system and much more expense to the city, amounting to thousands of 
dollars worse than uselessly sjient and imposed upon the already overburdened 
and complaining taxpayers. 

Clarence I.ymvn Darker. 

1,til North Fremont Amine, Los Angeles, Cut. 

STATEMENT OF MR. A. M. SCANLAN. 

Los Angei.es, £September 12, JOlj. 

United States Industrial Commission. 

Gentlemen: I would like to call the attention of your honorable body to the 
(lass of which I am a member, and which is numerically stronger than any 
other class in this country. 1 refer to the floating population—the men who 
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build the country’s railroads ami aqueducts, Its power plants and pipe lines. 
\ T ou will find ns in the lumber woods and on ranches—in fact, anywhere where 
there is demand or might possibly be demand for surplus labor. As we lack 
organization, our condition is the most miserable of all the working class. You 
will find that many in our ranks are above the average in intelligence and edu¬ 
cation, our misfortune being title generally to the fact that we lacked oppor¬ 
tunity to learn a trade or specialize on some subject. 

You will also discover the reason for at least some of the discontent and 
unrest permeating our ranks. When men, after working from 7 a. in. until 
9 p. m. thrashing in a bean field are refused permission to sleop in a barn but 
are compelled to lie in the open, exposed to heavy dew, with probably the 
lightest covering, they can’t be expected to lie very amiable. Or If one lias 
worked two or three months in some railroad camp, sleeping perhaps on the 
second floor of a two or three story Imnk In company with a lot of .Mexicans, 
debarred during that time from even tile sight of a woman, one can’t expect 
to lie very conventional. When one carries his bed on iris hack, over country 
roads and through towns, is looked at askance, perhaps sneered at us a 
tramp, do you wonder at one becoming radical'; When a native of tills country, 
who perhaps tuts lmd a father or brother die for his country, upon asking for 
work is laughed at and told to change his color, as there are none but Mexicans 
employed, would you extieet him to lie patriotic? 

It is saitl that revolutions start from the bottom; and there is no donbt lmt 
that there are many embryo revolutionists in the lower rank of labor; and it 
will lie ouly by removing causes as indicated above, besides many others, which 
can he easily discovered by your body, that radicalism will be eliminated. 

Respectfully, 

A. 11. Sc.ANIAN, 

.1.1.1 Hunt Second till cut. 

STATEMENT OE MRS. DRTfSIE E. STEELE. 

Mr. Waisu : The testimony of employers yesterday was in favor of the work¬ 
man’s compensation act. 1 happen to know a ease tried out in court recently- 
the man injured for life, yet, through the process of court proceedings which 
seemed brutal and autoeralie, the man got nothing. The man's witnesses were 
swept aside by defense lawyer—" Look at those cattle; wlmt are they’; ’’ (Some 
such remark, which I can not quote positively.) Not one was allowed to he 
heard; the wife uud wife's mother were not allowed to tell their story; the 
judge sustained the defense every time; the foreman went hack on what in- 
had told the wife and mother, presumably to hold his jolt. They had a certain 
hospital where all their accidents were treated; the signing of a paper by the 
man when tie was not in his right mind, and which his wife asked hint not to 
sign—the agent told them that it was only to secure hospital services at the 
hospital free to the man, so he signed it. It was held aloft in court, and the 
'judge sustained them. This is about the history of court proceedings in Los 
Angeles. I can give you the names of the plaintiffs, and I am urging Umt they 
try it again, having learned a little about courts In I,os Angeles, I wisli you 
might have time to question them as to testimony of actual working facts. 

Mrs. Ibtrsit: K Steele, 

II.H IlyiMirinn Avenue. 

STATEMENT OF MR. W. H. STUART . 1 

Suggestions for the Improvement of Economic, 1’outical, and Socivi, 

(’ONDITIONS. 

1. Strict public regulation of all public utilities in regard to service, rates, 
wages, and capitalization; profits on operation to be restricted to reasonable 
returns on actual capital invested, witli ultimate public ownership in view. 

2. Large industry to lie under strict governmental regulation, efficiency of 
labor, of administration, nnd in improvements in machinery and technique 
tending toward the conservation of energy and elimination of waste to tie 
encouraged, with the view of increasing wages anil reducing cost of products 
to the consumer. Unfair competition to be prohibited. Pooling and concen- 


1 Mr. Stuart also submitted, in printed form, a pamphlet entitled " Scientific Taxation : 
A Key to the Solution of the Labor Problem." 
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trutlon of capital muter proper restrictions not to be discouraged, remembering 
that the nearer a business approaches a monopoly the simpler tiie rules for its 
management, the less business risk, mul the easier to maintain fair prices and 
reasonable profits on actual capital Invested. If governmental regulation prove 
Ineffective, then public ownership and operation, the only other alternative. 

3. Progressive taxation of incomes. 

4. Taxation of the unearned increment of land values, commencing at f> per 
cent and increasing in that ratio yearly. 

5. Progressive tax on inheritances, from 5 to 50 per cent, according to the 
amount of inheritance. Collateral heirs to pay double tax. Distant collateral 
heirs to lose right of inheritance. Bequests to direct heirs under $10,000 to 
be exempt from tux. 

6. Incomes up to $1,500 and home sites up to value of $3,000 to lie exempt 
from taxation. Direct taxation lo he encouraged. Taxes to he levied as 
nearly as possible on unearned or Surplus wealth, or the surplus over 1 lu* 
amount necessary to maintain a reasonable and rational standard of living. 

7. Election of President by direct vote of the people. 

8. Direct legislation and the right of recall of all public officers, including 
the judiciary. Recall of judicial decisions. Trial by jury in conlcnipl cases 
where tile contempt is not in presence of the court. 

S). Proportional representation. 

10. Legalizing trades-unions with right of boycott and picketing under proper 
restrictions in regard to public rights. 

11. A minimum wage. 

12. Minimum workday for men in all kinds of factory and certain other forms 
of industry. Special restrictions in regard to hours of labor of women and 
children, with special reference to the age of children. 

13. Industrial accident insurance for workmen. 

14. Old-age pensions. Instead of the poor farm. Pensions for widows with 
children, instead of tin* orphan asylum. 

15. Free schoolbooks and free meals whore necessary. Compulsory edu¬ 
cation. 

1(5. City. State, and national lire and life insurance at cost of service. 

17. The merit system in the public service. Deductions in pay from all 
public employees or oilicials for absence from work or service except for sick¬ 
ness or permitted absence, particularly Members of Congress. 

18. Absolute right of free speech where sucli speech docs not advocate 
violence. Severe penalties for public oilicials or others suppressing the right 
of free speech. 

1!). Strict lood and drug laws and vigorous enforcement of tin* same, and 
against all fraudulent or misleading advertising. 

20. Blue-sky law, to safeguard investors and prevent fraudulent promotion 
schemes, and punish fraudulent represeniations or operation by corporation 
officials. 

21. Strict regulation of tin* liquor traffic, with a view to the diminution of 
its evils and of its ultimate extinction. 

22. Equal suffrage, irrespective of sex. 

23. Penal institutions--object of to he tin* reform of the criminal, not 
vengeance. 

Respectfully submitted. 

IV. II. SrruiT. 

1 , 0 v .lllr/WC«, ('ill. 

118 North C.ramkkcv Peace. 

STATEMENT OF MR. FRANK T. WIDNER. 

I'NnEKtvooii Typewriter Co. (Inc.), 

l.oii Angclcx. Cal., October 37, l!)iy 

United States Beheae of Iniivktrtai. Relations, 

Chicapo, 111. 

Deah Mr. Oriffjttt : This office recently received n letter from your Chicago 
office inquiring into the wage condition in Los Angeles as shown hy our office 
records. Inclosed please find a copy of our September report, and also an 
average of weekly and monthly salaries for the past nine months. 
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Please take into eonsideration (lit- fact tlmt our otlice gets a larger number 
of the belter ofHee euils than most any other local office, anil that may account 
partly for the higher average than might otherwise exist here. 

Any other information we can furnish you on tills subject will he cheerfully 
furnished. 

Yours, very truly, 

VnDKKWOO!) '1 YPEWTUTElt ( . 0 ., 

Per Prank T. Widner, 

Manager Kmyloyment Department. 

I n 1(e Uepout you Skitembek, 11*14. 

Los A xc.ei.es, Cal., October 6, 10H. 

r.NiiKRWoon Typewriter Co.. 

30 1 escy Street, Xeic York City. 

Oentef.men : We beg to submit (lie following report of work done in our 
employment department during the month of September, 1914: 

Inquiries for help: Male. 20; female, 200; total, 220. 

Positions secured, permanent: Male. 10; female, SO; total, 40. Temporary: 
.Male. 7; female, 102; total, 100; grand total, 209. 

Inquiries received but not tilled, 11. 

Summary of salaries: Total weekly salaries for 209 positions tilled, $2,8,S1..>0, 
average weekly salaries, $13.73; average monthly salaries, $.>4.92. 

One thousand seven hundred and eighty-live positions. Average weekly wage, 

'^This experience covers a period of nine months. Average monthly wage, 
$54.72. 

ltespectfullv submitted. . ., 

1 • L NDEltWOOII Ty i’EW KITEK Co. 



EXHIBITS 


OTIS EXHIBIT. 


Mr. 


OFFICE (11' Tl M I'.S-M [ KlUIK (ill.. 

Las Angelis. Cal., Oetuhcr 20, I!)t). 


LEWIS K. HROWN’, 

Ke< rehirii Com mission on Inthtxlrinl I’rlnliniix, Chivniin. 


Dear Sir: In compliance with my promise heretofore made, and with your 
own request, I am. sending you herewith (lie originals of the only papers in my 
possession, or in the possession of my ofliee, which are in (lie nature of con¬ 
tracts with our workmen, copies of which the commission desired. 

Those papers are: 

1. A mere unsigned slip, marked 1S9(5, containing the names of three classes 
of workmen in the composing room, with tin* several rates of compensation paid 
to (lie men in these three classes, \iz, 42 cents. 45 cents, and 17 cents per hour, 
respectively. These lists represent the classilicatious to which I referred at 
one point in my testimony. 

2. Schedule, etc., dated March 1. 1907. “for the payment of regular salaries 
and wages in different grades,” together with four different rates paid to our 
men, viz, 47 emits, 50 cents, off oenls, and (50 cents per hour, respectively. Tills 
list is followed by "notes and instructions” which explain themselves. 

ff. Letter dated January Iff, 1909, addressed to the foreman of the Times cmn- 
posing room, relating to rates, hours, rules, and other subjects; the letter being 
signed by myself on behalf of the Tiines-Mirror Co., and the rates and other con¬ 
ditions having been accepted by an authorized committee acting on behalf of the 
different workmen affected; concurred in by the foreman, and ratified and con¬ 
firmed on the 1411i day of January, 1009, by (lie Tiines-Mirror Co. through my¬ 
self us president and general manager. 

I may say, in addition to supplying you with the foregoing information, (hat 
it has never been the policy of this company to make written contracts with its 
workmen, which are liable lo lie troublesome. On the contrary, our general' 
policy (to which there have been the foregoing exceptions) lias been to offer to 
applicants for employment a schedule of payments established in the different 
departments, leaving the applicant to accept or reject the rates and the em¬ 
ployment, according to his own Judgment and preference. The plan lias 
worked well throughout, anil the occasions for differences and trouble have been 
few and far between. Employment and positions in the office of the Lo* 
Angeles Times are widely sought and are highly prized by successful applicants. 

Hoping the foregoing information will meet all reasonable requirements of 
the commission, 1 am. 

Yours, truly, 


ii. (i, Otis, 

Vi exult ill uiul (Juwral Manager. 


I’, ft.—I will thunk you to return these original papers in compliance with 
"your offer. Also the inclosed personal letter from ex-Senator Thomas It. Hard, 
of tliis State. 


Ofetcf. of Timf-s-Mirror Co.. 

•>» Los Angeles, Cal.. January IS. 1909. 

Mr. S. \V. Ciiabux. Foreman. 

Hear Sir: After considering all tile statements of fact and all the arguments 
contained in yonr last letter, dated January 5. 1909: after having considered 
nil statements bearing on the subject of the proposed new scale made on behalf 

38810°—S. Hoe. 415, C4-1—vol 6-51 5881 



of the men, anil after the making of mutual concessions, I now submit the fol¬ 
lowing revised scale for the acceptance or rejection of the ..workmen affected: 

1 Hand adrcrtisiny composition — Hour work. —(Mass 1, 56 cents per hour; 
class 2, 53 cents per hour; class 3, 50 cents per hour; class 4, 47 cents per hour; 
estimator, (50 cents per hour . . 

2. Linotype composition by the hour .—Seven machines, as at present, includ¬ 
ing one head machine, working eight hours per day. at the rate of $4.50, $•>, 
and $5.50 each for the operators, classified as you already have them; $0 for 
Freebv. including all extras, and the head man $4.75. The rates first named 
in this paragraph are for superior operators, classified according to merit. 

3. Janotvpc piecework lor corrected matin'.- -V>vv\ ier, 13 cents per 1.000 ems; 
minion. 13 cents per 1,000 ems; mmpariel and agate. 12 cents per J.000 ems. .In 
order to redtiee the waiting charges to a minimum, it is understood and agreed 
that liour men working on machines are assignable to hand work (distributing, 
etc.! during such portions of the working day and night as their machines are 
ikm esvaril> idle for lack of copy. 

This schedule is to he in effect from and alter January 10, l.MU. 

1 tried all the men concerned may he able to see their way clear to the ac¬ 
ceptance of this scale cheerfully and in good faith. The ollice does not wish 
to lose a single man of the tone. It holds in \ivid remembrance the facts and 
events of the past, when tin* proprietors and their loyal workmen stood to¬ 
gether. hack t»> hack, foi mutual protection, for independence, justice, and lair 
plav between man and man, and against the despotism of the typographical 
union. These considerations keep me and my associates of one mind, as we 
leno been in the past, in respect to the reliable force of fraternity men whom we 

and in all emergencies, when it required nene for us to stand up against the 
assaults as ucll as the bhmdedimeiiK of the opposition, and also required 
similar nerve on the part of the men. 

I fullv i-ecoL-niz.e the i'i—lit of nvi) ttorkmau not under specific .-ont. si.-t (.» 

„„il his' .. loymenl Ml his pleasure. This is fraternity do,■trim- ulso, and I 

shall not feel liiat I lta\e the njilit to object should any of our workmen de< Inn 
to continue in urn- service under the revised scale of wastes. Nevertheless, t 
attain express the tafiie that they will all remain with us. 

You are authorized and requested to communicate the contents of this ofiicinl 
letter to the men. hut it is unnecessary to make copies o! it lour own stead¬ 
fast contention for the interests of the workmen should satisfy them as to join 

:lllilud ;:- , , II. (1. Otis, 

For I hr Times Mirror Vo. 

The foreman-- revised scale of primes for machine and other composition N 
hereby aeeepted on behalf of the different workmen nffevtmk ^ 

.1. A. Oampiiku., .lr . 

.4 uthoriyil Com »i il Ire. 

Concurred in. s w Cinuiix, Foreman. 

Ratified nnd confirmeil this 14th day of January. 10dh. 

1UIU Tins Tuiks-Mikkor to., 

l?y II. G. Otis. 

T>y't>uinort.t nti/l (Umcral MatUWCT. 


im. 

ftiahest. —Mack, Pettit. Hall, Ilaker. Didricksen, Hunt Rennie, Edwards, 
Itinediani. Harlow. Ford (J. I).). Sewant. Gulliver—4< cents Y ,. 

Med i am . —I'm lerwood . Shanahan, Taylor. Goodwill Yurmill M Yart 
f.T. R), Patter. Sehooley. Kaiser, I.uddy, duress (0. M.). Moore (J. U.I. 
Ford I,.). Caress (1-1. R.I. Wasson—45 cents. 

Lowest. —Bootliby, Bennett, Miller, Thornton—42 cents. 
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Schedule for the payment of reyular .Vila riot and irat/rn in the different y radon. 


[Calculated on a daily and weekly basis ] 
COMPOSITION ROOM 
[Not Including piece men 1 


Per day 

Per week. 

Per mouth 

Per yen 

$5 70 

$10 (X) 

$171 31 

$2,080 (V) 


.if, 00 

no 00 

1,872 (X) 

1 as 

3.5 (X) 

I'.l hft 

1, S>0 (X) 


.*.2 70 

111 00 

1,700 (X) 

4 41 

ill 00 

l.n :vi 

1,612 (X) 


,50 00 

1 10 (X) 

1,500 (X) 

4.00 

28 .50 

121 00 

1, 182 (X) 

:? SI 

27 (X) 

117.00 

1, 101 IX) 


20 wi 

111 si 

1.378 00 


2-, on 

10n 11 

1, MX) (X) 

'1 41 

21. (X) 

101 (X) 

1,248 00 

I 20 

22 no 

97 50 

1,170 (X) 

2 99 

21.00 

91 (X) 

1,092 00 

2 M 

20.00 

8 ft Oft 

1,010 00 


IS 00 

7S 00 

910 IX) 

2 11 

17 00 

73 06 

.881 (X) 


10 00 

09 31 

S12 00 

2 1 1 

ir, ix) 

O'. (X) 

780 <K> 

2 00 

12 

52 00 

»>21 IX) 


io no 

45 02 

51', 50 


10 (X) 

41 31 

520 (X) 


9. (X) 

.59 (X) 

108 ()l) 

i 11 

S 00 

31 68 

lift OU 


7. (X) 

.10. 40 

3(55 00 

. sr» 

ft 00 

2ft 00 

312 0) 


_ . _ 

_— 

- - . - — 


Hoi'll MR’S 


Per hour 

Per <l.n 

Per week. 

Per month 

$0. 17 

$5.7ft 

$22. ,5ft 

$97 7ft 

..50 

1 00 

21.00 

101.00 

. 5.1 

1 21 

25 44 

113 57 

.00 

4. .80 

28 80 

U1 80 


Per yen 


11,171 12 
1,218 00 
1, >o2 RS 
1,407 GO 


NOTKS VNI> INSTRUCTIONS. 

1 Tln> hours for hand composimrs are n<.mimilly el fill t |M*r day, hut may he 

Increased or diminished at any lima, in ueordunce with the reipiiroments of 
work. Tho hour is tin- anil for calculation in makina 1^0 mints No hi-.li 
proportionate rate for extra hours worked. , 

2 Tho foreman, assistant loivman, make-ups. and Horn mm ait not paid 

oxtrn for extra hours. . . •.,, i. v uipniselvt's 

3 Linotype operators, hein* paid by the ]»ieee. are m a class by tluinsiii .. 

Thev work at the established piece rate without ri-ard to hours 

L' No payments to any class of workmen tor time not "othed 01 si i 

No’workman shall absent himself without the consent of the foreman, 
unless in cases of sickness, disaster, or other unavoidable del on it» 

(1 No employment of substitutes without the pre\ious «ipp ’ 

T overpayments must he earefuliy guarded The h. ? «l «[ «•«* 

u^t rh^f mroimtid'id fur'all'sta teinents'of extra time Turned' in to the manager 

or eashier. ,, (H , 1S 

Preunlml i/io/ CViP'ni/ IPtuuiCV, 


lii.VKCll 1, 1007. 
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Additional Statement. 

Office of the Times, 

Los Alludes, Keg/ember 11, 19l'i. 

Hon. Frank 1 ’. Walrii, 

Chairman Commission on Iniiiislrial Relations, Los Angeles. 

Dear Sir : In compliance with your request and ray promise, I now have the 
honor to make certain additional statements relating to industrial conditions 
here, the same being supplemental to my first statements before the commission 
at its opening session on tlie 8th instant. The slight delay is due to time con¬ 
sumed in gathering statistics from an outside source hearing upon the question 
of the comparative tests showing the results of linotype composition done hy 
tin' week and hy the piece, respectively. This exhibit oill lie found under 
subdivision 3. 


srrru'.MEx r a i. sTvrr.wtr.s rs. 

1. While T was on the stand tit that session the chairman requested me to 
produce figures showing tiie different rates paid hy the Times to skilled labor 
in the several mechanical departments at this time. I give the rates herewith: 

contrast Nit room. 

W'crl, hi irai/e rntis. 


Number of workmen reaching each week — 

$40.1.1__ _ - . - — - 1 

30. no .. .- I 

35.00_ _ ... . -- - . - - 2 

30.00 _ __ _ _____ 1 

25,00_ ____ ....___— 1 

24. 00 ‘.- -.. 1 

21.00_ _ . _...._ - 1 

20. 00 . ..... 1 

15.00_ ...... _. ... _ 3 

Total employees as tided ... . .- - - 12 

Average Meekly wage. $20.08. 


Ilnur rates. 


Number of men employed at the hourly wage of— 

81 cents____ 2 

71 eetds__ . — - 1 

05 cents_ ... - - 2 

02} cents_ .. .. . ._ -- -- 24 

GO cents... .. ... -- .. - 1 

5fi cents_...--- — . - - 4 

50 cents__ - _ 2 

Total employees as listed _ ._ -.. 30 

Average hourly wage. $0,024. 

Average weekly earnings Imsed on an 8 hour day for 0 days, $20.05. 


T'u re rales. 


Number of workmen employed at — 

13 cents per 1.000 puts_ .... ... ----- 22 

11 j cents per 1,000 etas._ ----- - 0 

Total piece employees as listed. ... ...... .... 27 

Average wage per 1,000 ents. $0.1272. 


Average weekly wage for G days based on a 7-hour day, $35,10. 
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rliOOF-lIKAIIlNC. ROOM. 

Hour rates. 

Number of workmen employed ut the hourly wane of - 

08 cents_ _ _ _ . _ _ _ -| 

021 (Tills__ _ __ ----- ^ 

00 cents..... .__ __ 

50 cents_ __ _ . ___ 5 

bo renis..__ _ _ _f,_ _ ] 

50 cents__ _ _____ p 

45 cents... . _ _ _ yj 

31 cents_ _ _ _ ..... 1 

Total employees its listed . _ _ . 17 

Average hourly wane, $0,447. 

A\eruge weekly wage (0 days) based on a 7-hour day. 818.78. 

sTiaa'.orvei-: liooM. 

Wn l.hi irafir rales. 

Number of workmen receiving each week— 

$38.45- _ . 1 

27.50 . . _ _ _..... ... 1 

2 4.00 . ... _ _ 1 

10.50—.._ _ ...... 1 

18. Oil j 

10.00_ ... .._ ... _ o 

Total employees as listed _ .. . _ _ _ _ 7 

Average weekly wage, $22.80. 

PRESS ROOM. 

H'eoA lif muje rales. 

Number of workmen receiving each week— 

$35. 00.... ....... . _ 1 

30.00 .. ... . ._ ... . _ 1 

23.50 ___ _ ... . .. _. ... __ 2 

25.50.. . ... ... . . ... ... _ ._ 1 

24.00___ . ._ _ — ._ 1 

22.50 _ _ _ .. ... _ ..... . ... _ ___ 1. 

21.00 .. ... _ _. ... .. — ... _ 1 

18.00 _ — _ _v_ 2 

10. 50 . — _ ... _ ... _ .... ... . ._ ... ... . .. 1 

15.00_ — .. -. . _ _. _ 7 

Total employees ns listed _ _ _ — _. _ 18 

Average weekly wage, $20.70. 

OK.MCKAT. JIF.CII VX Il l AN'S. 

H'ccA hj irar/e rates. 

Number of workmen receiving ouch week— 

$43.35 _ 1 

24.00_ 1 

21.00_ _ __ _ 2 

15. 00_ 3 


Total employees ns listed 
Average weekly wage. $22.05. 


7 
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COCATINfi ROOM. 

j Including advertising department and women. I 
Wee kill icai/e rutes. 

Number of workmen receiving each week 

•$00.50_ .... - 

50. II!) . 

•15.00 _ . .... .. . 

II.). 00 ... 

32. oo .. .... .... 

.'10.75 ... .. . . 

.'10.00 _ __ ... . __ 

25.00_ ... _ _ 

2.N. No ... ... 

2S. 50 _ ... . 

27.00_ ... .. . - 

20. 05. ... 

22.50 .. 

20,75 _ .. . . .. 

20.50 _ .. . ... . 

IS, 45 _ 

17.2,0 __ . 

17. (Hi. _ ... 

10.15 ... 

15.00_ 

Total number of employees as listed.. - .. 05 

Average weekly wage, $24.38. 

rtncri vt ion m'.i'UiTMitvr. 

1 inrimbng clerks and solieitors.1 
Wei Id]/ inuie mtei. 


Number of workmen receiving each week - 

$50.00_ __ - - - - .. 1 

30.75 _--- -- 1 

30.00 _ ... . . .... . .... ..... 4 

28 . no _ ... ..... .... 1 

27.50 . — - ... ... .. ... 2 

27.00___ _ _ - .- — - 1 

25.00 .. - 0 

24.00 . ... ------ I 

22.50 _ ... ... ..... 3 

22.00. ----- - 5 

21.50 ...... . . 1 

21. oo . ..... 1 

20,75. . -- 5 

20.00 . - ..... 12 
18.45 ------ .- - - - - 

18. (Ml ... . . .. — - * 

17.50. ..... . - . ...... 1 

17.30_ _ - - - - - 1 

io.oo. .. ...- 1 

15.00 _ _ _ - -.— - 1 


Total employees as listed- 

Average weekly wage, $21.75. 

TIMEH-MtUROB PltlNTIMt ANI> HINIMMU HOI'HK. 

Weeldn wage rale s. 

Male workmen: 

Number of workmen receiving each week— 

$ 00.00 -- 

40. 00 __ __ __- 

35. 00____- 
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Mali' workmen—Continued. 

Number of workmen receiving eacti week —Continued 
$34.50__- - - 

32.50 _ ..... 

30.00_ 

28.00_ _ _ _ 

27. 50... 

27.00 .. . . - 

2(5. 00. . ... 

25. 00. ... .. . 

24 00 .... - 

23 25.. 

23. 00 . . - 

22.50 .. . ... 


<>‘> 

nO _ 

21. 

00 

20 

00 _ 

10 

no... 

18. 

50 - 

IS 

00 

17 

00 _ 

10. 

50 

10. 

00 

15. 

00 . 

14. 

00 

13 

50 . 

13 

00 _ 

12. 

00 _ 

11 

00 _ 

10, 

. 00 _ 


0 nO 
8.00... 

7. (to_ 

4. 00 .. - . 

Women workers: 

Number of women receiving curb week 
$25.00 .... .. 

24.00 — 

IS. 00— . - - - 

15. 00 _ 

12.00 — . — 

11.00 . 

10.00 .... ... .. - - — 

9.00 ... --- — . . 

8.00. - 


1 

1 

7 

1 

4 

•> 

1 

7 

*> 

1 


I 

S 

T 

i 

i 

i 

♦> 

i 

i 

i 

r, 

i 

i 

i 

4 

1 


I 

1 

o 

1 


4 

1 

1 


IT I was ills.) requested by Commissioner Commons to pi .dm e tin mb s ».n I 
to skilled tuber at different periods rum.am Imek to 1890. followinit I he strike of 
thrit year Fortunately. I have data at m.v command, notwithstanding tin 
long period that has elapsed, which enables me to answer these questions also. 

1 rS'(<a?er"m of the year only) : The rate of hand composition was 
4(5 cents, and tiie average weekly earning, on a 9-hour basis, tor six d,i>s. 

°'In"l895^ibatescfinM i me work, on a 9 hour basis. $3.75 and $4 per day, respec¬ 
tively for two classes of weekday workmen. Muehnie composition . I h « ew tk. 
14 cents tier 1 000 eras of nonpareil and minion, respectively, and l-> cents foi 
l :T S ? i Z rates having subsequently been found ranch higher than 
average rates pnid throughout the eomdry for like work, were mine, si 

la r 1800 different wage scales 

& ■ ‘nSt higher 

rate, 47 cents per hour, equivalent to $4.23 per c.ay of 9 hours. 
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In 1900: The following scale wont into effect, hand composition, three 
flosses: First, 12 tents per hour, or $3.78 per day; second, 45 cents per hour, 
or $4,05 per day; third. 17 tents per hour, or $4.23 per day. Floor men, $4 
per day. The rates paid to ottier workmen by the day or week were in har¬ 
mony with those figures. 

In 1905: The above rates, substantially, were in effect at tills date. 

In 1910: In December of Unit year, shortly following the destruction of the 
Times Building, tlie following scale of hour rates went into effect, and these 
rates are still in force: Hour rates for day workmen, 53 cents, or $4.25 for 8 
hours: hour rates for night workmen, 50, 02, and 75 cents, respectively, accord¬ 
ing to classification, equivalent to $4.50, $5, and $0, respectively, for 8 hours. 
To a very few men we are paying as high as $1 per hour. 

The piece rales, elsewhere given, arc as follows, viz: 111 cents for 5-point 
machine composition and 13 cents for 7 and 8 point machine composition, at 
which rates, as already staled, the earnings of linotype operators average from 
$5.50 to $7.50 per 'day of 7 hours. 

III. On the stand, when delivering that part of my statement which relates to 
linotype machine work—that is to say, composition by the piece and by the hour, 
respectBely—T boldly made the claim that the former system possesses distinct 
advantages both for the workmen and for the office. I declared that piece 
operators, working in rivalry with time operators—the one class in the non¬ 
union Times office and (lie other class in a leading “closed-shop” union otliee 
in California—when working under like conditions in other respects, the results 
demonstrate conclusively that the Times operators are aide to show, and do 
show, distinct gains over the oilier class in the vital matters of production and 
earnings. I declared that our linotype piece operators averaged from $5.50 to 
$7.50 per night of 7 hours, as against the union time scale and rate of $5.50 
for 8 hours. Now, to prove my claim I offer a comparison of figures covering 
actual results under both systems: 

foie [tmixon and rexnltx .—Here is a comparison of composition-room costs 
in the two newspaper offices referred to. operating under the two different sys¬ 
tems named, the comparisons being for the week ended August 3d. 1914. The 
totals sliow these striking results: 

Los Angeles Times (nonunion) : Number of columns of matter set. 1 820; 
number of workmen engaged, 02; total labor cost, $2,2,81.05 (17 men working 
on the regular 7-hour basis and 45 men on an S-lmur basis) ; average labor 
cost per column, $1.25; average earnings per man. $50.80 for the entire week. 
N'mv for the contrast: 

Another California newspaper (“closed shop”) ; Number of columns of limi¬ 
ter set. 1.473; number of workmen, 08; the total labor cost. $2,303.25 (all the 
men working on an 8-hour basis) ; average labor cost per column, $1.00; aver¬ 
age earnings per man, $34.75 for the entire week. 

This is a contrast and a demonstration that can not lie successfully chal¬ 
lenged, nor can the facts lie gainsaid. They prove our contention that the 
piece-rate basis for linotype machine work results in a larger production with 
a loss number of men and machines and in higher wages per man, coupled 
with lower cost to the office ami greater efficiency. 

IV. In the affair of the unsuccessful strike of 1890, I made while on the 
stand an oral addition to m.v typewritten statement to the commission, which 
addition I now reduce to writing. When taken in conjunction with my first 
statement it completes the narrative of the essential facts in (hat old case. 

About 18 months after the strike occurred we received certain indirect over¬ 
tures from the union, looking to the securing of reemployment for a small num¬ 
ber of union men in the Times office; that Is to say, places for union men which 
they had themselves thrown away a year and a half before. The negotiations 
resulted in the reemployment by us of five members of the loenl typographical 
union. Their employment continued for n period of about 18 months, at the end 
of which time the men were “pulled out ” by an edict of the local union, which 
had failed, through our steady refusal, to secure the complete unionizing of the 
office. That net on the part of the union mid of the men concerned put an end 
to nil relations between the Times and the local typographical union in our 
newspaper composing room. There never was any agreement tlmt this depart¬ 
ment or any other would lie or was completely unionized by the tentative ar¬ 
rangement already recited. On the contrary, I specifically stipulated, In writ¬ 
ing, before the five union men were employed 1 lint the act did not constitute a 
unionizing of the Times office and was mil to lie so construed, these men having 
been taken buck upon the express condition, made in writing, that they were 
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not to bring their unionism hark with them into the ofli«e. hill must nccijpt with¬ 
out question the wages then pnhl, besides complying with all the requirements, 
conditions, mid rules of the establishment, which was then nonunion in principle 
and fact. These men reentered our service with tint! distinct understanding on 
their part and on the part of their organization. The “ papers in the ease ” are 
not now available, they having been destroyed 1>y strike, I believe, when the 
lirst Times Building was destroyed. 

I make these additional explanations not because the matter is of present 
importance, hut merely for the substantia) completeness of my narratixo of that 
old affair, now ancient, history. The conflict occurred nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago and we care little or nothing about it now, boon use the strike and boy¬ 
cott both failed through our steadfast resistance to the unwarranted demands 
upon which they were hatted; and we have ever since continued to go steadily 
forward about our business without pitying more than passing attention to the 
doings and the wild assertions of the deluded and defeated ones, who long ago 
ceased to have anything to do with the establishment, the owners, or the indus¬ 
trial policies of the That'S. And never situs' then hits the Times been forced to 
engage in the making of a light for the unhampered control, under law. of its 
own affairs; lull it lists been and is equipped to contend steadily, fearlessly, 
broadly for liberty under law; for nation-wide freedom in the industries); for the 
natural, legal, ami equitable rights of fill independent, unshackled workers, 
without regard to “ organization ” ; and equally to contend for the just rights 
of all employers pursuing any lawful occupation in a lawful wav. 

V. As to union-labor violence in Los Angeles, to which reference has been 
Hindi; in the testimony adduced. I might produce a l'airlj complete narrative and 
a eomincing one by consulting flies? of the Times, Init perhaps a better way 
would lie to go to the records ol the police department anil those of the sheriff's 
office ami tiie merchants and manufacturers’ association, all of which bodies 
have hail more or loss to do directly with the subject and 1 lie facts. There lias 
been union-labor violence lien* during recent years—not a little of it. The facts 
are notorious and can not lie controverted. 

A notable instance was the destruction of the first Times Building liy n bomb 
set by a member of "organized labor,” to wit, James B. McNamara, the con¬ 
vict, who by occupation was a union printer. The proof and the confession 
are of official record in lilt' trial of 1 ltis notorious case, the facts having long 
since been elicited in court and proved beyond the question of a doubt. I 
quote from the record in brief, which shows that the plea of " guilty " in the 
McNamara cast's was catered December 1. Bill. On December 5, when a sited 
by Judge Bordwoll, prior to sentence, what business lie had followed, the re¬ 
port of the ease says: “ J. 1!. McNamara said lie laid been n printer,” In pro¬ 
nouncing sentence, the judge said : " You. as a printer, knew tlint gas was being 
used in many places in tile (Times) building, and that maid- men were em¬ 


ployed therein.” 

It is proper to say hero that of all the trades-unions in Los Angeles, the only- 
one that seems to have hurriedly- passed resolutions condemning the deed was 
till' typographical union. The report of its action was published on December 
4, 1911. Tiie San Diego Typographical Cnion took the same action on I he same 
day, using practically the same language that was employed by the Los 
Angeles union printers. Some oilier printers’ unions did the same. 

These opposing facts may also he properly staled here: There was a pretense 
on the part of certain union printers, at that time, to lend assistance to the 
Times in its great emergency and dire distress; but this otter was more than 
offset by the persistent efforts made by a larger number of union people to per¬ 
suade our nonunion workmen to leave the service of tiie Times forthwith. In 
the efforts the cunning yet bold misrepresentations were made that any_ work¬ 
men reentering our building at that perilous juncture would do so at their own 
risk - that further assaults, Injuries, disaster, and danger to life were sure to 
follow and that everyone who valued the safety of his person and life should 
“stand from under.” These vicious misrepresentations were successful in 
S01I ie cases, and a number of our workmen were either frightened away or 
on lolcil into tiie disloyal act of leaving tiie Times at the most awful hour in its 
history anil accepting employment in some union establishment, lhe mam body 
of our men however, stood fast loyally and honored themselves in the act. lhe 


Times never missed an issue, ,, , , „ .. 

These further statements, pertinent to this phase of tiie case an also tine, 
to wit- Trior to the dynamiting and tiie succeeding total destruction of the 
Times Building, practically all of the male members of the mechanical forces of 
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the office were being intimidated, coerced, and besieged to join various unions. 
It was common for our men to lie followed to their homes by union emissaries 
and to receive threatening letters. Women members of their families were 
annoyed in offensive wajx; and there was really no time of any length during 
t Ik* whole boycotting period of 20 years when the activities of union mem¬ 
bers in nearly all crafts against the Times ceased entirely, But the Times has 
withstood sill those assaults, and all others, and stands to-day where it is, as a 
visible evidence of the sound policy of standing fast for industrial freedom 

VI. The number ol home owners among our workmen at this time is more than 
1o0; included in this total are those who are paying for their homos. It may 
properly be said, in connection with this pertinent and interesting subject, that 
liwnj of our workers are .urntig men and women who have not jet reached the 
home-owning and home-occupjing stage. But the possibilities are even* before 
them, for “hope springs eternal in the human breast.” These young people of 
ours will he able to own homes sooner or later if they continue in the service of 
our establishment and save money from the good wages paid them, 1 am not 
able at this moment to gi\e the proportion of married to unmarried persons in 
our employ. 

The detailed list of home owners is as follows, covering all the principal de¬ 
partments and subdeparlmentx. It includes persons who either own or are in 
the course of acquiring homes of their own: 


Editorial department .... . _ ....- 20 

Counting room (including subdepartinents)__ _ _ _ _ 40 

Mechanical department (including web press and stereotype brunches>. - V.) 

Composing room (average number of persons employed in this department, 

74), home owners. . . 40 

Times-Mirror Printing A Binding House (average number of male em¬ 
ployees. S0>, home owners . __ - 


This may he considered a creditable showing, and it is doubtful whether 
there is another dailj newspaper establishment in the entire counto that can 
show as high an average of money-earning, money-sa\ ing, and home-owning em¬ 
ployees as is here shown. 

VII. Concerning the “union label,” I neglected in my first statement to pay 
my respects to that much-parad<*d labor emblem, the mark of proscription and 
exacting trades-unionism. The Times has never marched under that banner 
with a strange device,” and, without apology, exercises its prerogative of de¬ 
clining to make obeisance to it. 1 hold that no free American citizen should 
stand in awe of it. or he made to suffer in his person, his property, or ids busi¬ 
ness. his profession or his polities because he may choose to ignore it. Those 
who believe in it are privileged to place the sign of the union laliel upon them¬ 
selves, their publications, products, and principals; but as for me, I prefer the 
Vnion flag as an emblem. 

VIII. An unsigned list of questions was passed up to me at Tuesday's ses¬ 
sion. the first of which related to my alleged connection with a land and water 
enterprise located in " Sun Fernando County.” I know of no county of that 
name in California, and assume that the inquiry, which appears to have come 
from some badly informed outside source, was intended to relate to the San 
Fernando Valley, where I do own modest interests in connection with and on 
the line of the great Owen River Aqueduct. My direct relations there are 
with the ivos Angeles Suburban Homes Co., purchasers and suhdivhlers of 
near-by fertile lurid on a considerable scale, and I work with four stalwart, 
upstanding associates in the hoard of control of that company. We are carry¬ 
ing ou a legitimate enterprise, and have nothing to conceal in respect to our 
operations, which have continued for now ulsiut live years. Our aim, broadly 
stated, is to make two or more blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before; to subdivide the land into small tracts; to encourage borne seekers 
and home builders; and to create a great producing section at the northern 
gates of the city, where large numbers of industrious people have already 
carved out farms and built homes. The magnificent Owens River Aqueduct, 
the creature of the city and of the taxpayers, will hooii water the land and 
bring wetilth, iiureuHcd production, prosjierity, and happiness to thousands of 
worthy people, and to the city itself. 

I do not, however, go into the subject minutely, though I might do so without 
fear and without reproach were that course appropriate and necessary ; but 
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Die chairman advised mo to pass this jiarticular inquiry unaiisworod, beeatfsc 
Dip subject does not properly come within the scope of the commission's'work. 

The remaining questions sulunitted on (lie same sli[> of paper have boon, 1 
believe, substantially answered, directly or indirectly, in my previous state¬ 
ments. 

[X. i may say, in a broad general way, that the wage rates paid by the 
Times have always been based upon fair, open, direct understandings with our 
workmen, and that (lie several scales, being fair ami frequently very liberal, 
were established without much regard to extraneous interforoneo, complaints, 
or criticisms. While safeguarding the pay roll, as is our right and duty to do, 
we have id the same time aimed (o satisfy our own men and women em¬ 
ployees and to maintain good relations with them nt all times. 

Furthermore, we have also steadily maintained (lie enliiely tenable ground 
Unit the intimate and practical matters of employing workmen on liases mutu¬ 
ally agreeable ns well its satisfactory to (lie men. and to each of them, in the 
matters of conditions, wages, hours, and treatment are subjects Had properly 
concern thorn and their employers alone and do not com ern outsiders, who 
consequently have no warrant for attempting to break into our froc. unfettered, 
triple-plated triple alliance without an introduction or an invitation to "come 
in and take a clmir.” Hence the satisfactory status of to-day, which lias con¬ 
tinued for so many years. It is a status that the parties in direct iiporesl have 
no occasion to enil and which can not lie justifiably disturbed by anv person 
or persons whatever having no claim upon us, our establishment, or our pay 
roll. Men who madly strike, strike unconditionally and unwisely, without ade¬ 
quate provocation, should, it scorns to me. manfully ninth* by the consequences 
of their own acts without murmur, recrimination, or complaint, and without 
undertaking to reseize, through Die compulsion of the boyeotr, those good situa¬ 
tions once deliberately abandoned by them. Such attempts are bound, as in 
the case here under consideration, to result only in bringing heartburnings and 
•• industrial unrest" to the unsuccessful strikers and hoyeotters, without causing 
their former employers to yield and surrender. 

If 1 have succeeded in throwing any light upon (lie important, serious, and 
far-reaching problem under consideration, I feel amply repaid lor even IImt 
small fraction of the large labor which lias fallen to me in this search for 
truth, for it is the truth that “ shall set us free." 

j i 1;l ve the honor to remain, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, 
Very respect fully, your obedient servant, 

11 vitr.isox (!« vv Otis, 

President ami Hi in ml Unnni/ir tin• Times-Mirmr C<>., 

Editor Lon .In y< les Times. 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Constitution am) Ky-I.avvs Mi.biii win vm> M vnui utuukus' Association of 

Los Anc.hi.es. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Ain u i k T. 

N AM E. 

Section. 1. The name of this association shall be the Merchants and Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association of Los Angeles 


Auric: s II. 
ou.rF.rrs. 

The oh loots of this association shall he the promotion of tin* common interest 
of its members by increasing the facilities for our mercantile and commercial 
enterprises; bv finding a market for our local manufactured products by cn- 
oneratlng with the national association of manufacturers; by such social fea¬ 
tures as muv from time to time be Introduced to promote better acquaintance 
Imong H™— cr« ; and by taking such intelligent Interest in public affairs as 
will tend to advance tlie business enterprises of l-*os Angeles and vicinity. 
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Am id k III. 

MEMIlERSHll’. 

Sumos 1. Any person, tinn. association. or corporation carrying on a mer¬ 
chandise. mnmifnenirliig, l>niikluyr. or other legitimate business shall he eligible 
to membership of this association. upon receiving the upprovttl of the hoard of 
dim-tors and paying the dues of the current month at date of application. 

See. 2. The dues shall he SI per month, payable monthly in advance. 

Sec. 3. Any member being in arrears for six months shall, after receiving 
one month's notice of his arrearage, he suspended and his name stricken from 
the roll of membership. Such dclimiuent shall not he again eligible for mem¬ 
bership unless by a two-thirds vote of (lie hoard of directors. 

St:c. 4. Any person desiring to withdraw from this association shall "he 
written notice 311 days before such withdrawal shall lake effect. No rcsignm 
tioiis -hall he accepted unless dues are paid in full. 

Ahitclk IV. 


OVK 1 CKUS. 

Sh ito\ 1 This a—ociation shall he managed by; a hoard of directors, consist¬ 
ing of 15 members of the assoeialion. who shall, at their tirst regular meeting, 
elect from iheir mimlier a president, first rice president, seeeml vice president, 
and trensmer, and stiall also a]it>oint a secretary. 

Aiuui.K V. 


MIMIC .Vi ION s AM) llKCnoNS. 

S'l itoN 1. The hoard of directors shall In- elected by ballot on Ihe third 
Monday of January of each year, and Mill hold oltiee until their successors are 
duly elected and qunliticd. 

Stc 2 The election of ollicers stiall be held at the rooms ol tlie association, 
and shall lie under supervision of a committee appointed by the president, con¬ 
sisting ol two directors and three other members. 

Aimt-ir VI. 


nr i n,s or the hies hie vr, 

II shall lie the ilutv of Ihe president to proside at all meetings of the associa¬ 
tion ail'd of the board of directors. He shall have the casting vote in all cases, 
si"ii all warrants upon the treasurer for the payment of money, and see that the 
Hiics and regulations of the association are strictly- enforced, lie shall have 
general supervision over all Hie affairs of the association. 

AliTICI.lv VII. 


m inis m -run vice mismEN-r. 


In the absence of the president I lie first vice president, and in his absence the 
second vice president, shall preside id Ihe meetings of the hoard of directors 
or Ilf the association and shall perform all the duties of the president. 

Akth-i.k VIII. 


m-riE.4 of the kkcuktary. 

vattion' 1 The secretnrv stiall keep a record of all the proceedings of the 
hoard of directors and of the association; lie shall have general charge of the 
hooks ami accounts of the association; lie shall see that the moneys due the 
association are regularly collected; he shall pay all moneys of the association 
to tlie treasurer, taking his receipt therefor, and countersign all warrants 
iiiioii the treasurer that have been signed by the president; he shall present, 
w hen requested by the board of directors, a statement of the financial condition 
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of the association; he shall notify applicants of their admission and perform 
any other duties of which he may be otlicially instructed; he shall gi\e such 
bonds as the board of directors may require. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the secretary to call special mooting# of the 
board of directors and of the association, as proWdeu in the by-laws. 

Ain km: IX. 

Dl’TIl’S OK Till. THE \M’KKK. 

Section 1. The treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the association 
and keep a regular account thereof, subject io the inspection of the hoard of 
directors; lie shall pay only such warrants as hear the signatures of the 
president rfnd secretary; lie shall he required to gi\e such bonds as the board 
of directors may direct. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of tin* treasurer to make a spe<ial deposit of all 
moneys collected by him other than the regular admission fees and dues of 
the association, such special deposits to he drawn upon as may in each iase be 
directed by the hoard ol directors. 

Ain u ie X. 

nr i ii;s oi- r i he no mid oi min.cioiis. 

Section 1. The hoard of directors shall have a general suponision <>f all 
matters that come up before the association, and shall do what they deem in 
their judgment proper. They are to adopt such other rules for the gmernimut 
of the association as are not provided for in the constitution. 

Sec. 2. They shall appoint three of their number as a linanee committee, to 
whom every claim against the association spall be ‘iibmitted. and who shall 
report in writing upon each claim presented before it can be submitted to the di¬ 
rectors for linal action. 

They shall require such bonds as may he deemed necessary to be given by the 
secretary and treasurer. 

Sec. 3. In event of any dispute arising between members of the association 
the matter shall lx* referred to the board of directors, who shall appoint three 
of their number to investigate such differences 

Sec. 4. When a director has failed to attend four consecutixe regular meetings 
of tin* board without lea\e of uIimmu-o his otlice may be declared vacant by the 
board of directors. 

1*.Y LAWS. 

Akim i i: I. 

Mill I IM.\ 

Section 1. Regular meetings of tin* hoard of directors shall he held on tin* 
second and fourth Mondays of each month at the otlice of the association. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the hoard of directors can he held subject to the 
call of the president. Notice of time and holding of such meeting must lx* given 
by the secretary in writing a reasonable time before Mich meeting is held. 

Sec. 3. Special meetings of the hoard of directors may also be held at the 
call of the secretary upon the written mpiest of six dim-tors. 

Sec. 4. The regular meetings of the association shall he held on the third 
Monday of each month. 

Sec. 5. Special meetings of the association may he held at tin* call ol the 
president, or upon the call of the secretary, at the written request of 15 mem¬ 
bers. Notice stating time and object of such meeting must be sent to all mem¬ 
bers not later than five days prior. 

Article IT. 


committees. 

As soon as practicable after tke first regular meeting of the hoard of directors 
after the annual election, the following standing committees shall he appointed 
by the president, with the approval of the board: On public improvements, 5 
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members; on municipal affairs, 5 members; on transportation, 5 members; on 
trade and commerce. 5 members; on manufactures, f» members; on grievances. 
J> members; on statistics, 8 members; on membership, 8 members; on finance, 3 
members. 

Artici k TIL 
Alum UN MENTS. 

In the absence of a quorum at any meet mg of the board of directors or of 
the association, the members present shall ha\e the right to adjourn such meet¬ 
ing from day to day until a quorum shall he obtained. 

Article TV. * 

ORDER OK DERATE. 

Questions of order of debate shall he decided in accordance with the rules 
laid down in Roberts's Rules of Order. 

Aimci.E V. 

AMKNUMEN1 S. 

These by-laws may be amended at any meeting of the board of directors, a 
majority of the whole board concurring therein. 

Article VI. 

ORDER OF ItrsiNEMK. 

The order of business shall be as follows (1) Roll call, (2) rending minutes 
of previous meeting, (3) reports of committees, (4) applications for member¬ 
ship. (5) unfinished business, (<>) new business. 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

LOS ANUKI.es < 'll \ AIDER OK COMMERCE, 

Lon \Hficlc *. Cat., Wnvcmbcr 21, 

Mr. F. .T. ZEEHANDELAAR, 

Scrrctani Merchant* ami Manufactutn s' Association, 

Lon Ant/cl an. Cal. 

Dear Sir: Tn response to your request of recent date for figures showing the 
shipments of citrus fruits from southern t’alifornia covering the period from 
1004 to date, we take pleasure in submitting the following; 



Soul horn California 


Veir ending 




Oct 31 — 

turnon-. 

Oranges 

i oi ai 

1001 

2 , 7*2 

25,117 

27,889 

I 90 '< .... 

4,271 

2 a, MW 

29.882 

1900 . ... 

3 , 7*9 

22,175 

25,904 

1907 . 

3.707 

25 , 9 S 0 

27.493 

190 * . 

1 , 9*9 

21.538 

29,197 

1909 . 

rt. 190 

31,875 

38,071 


Very truly, yours, 



Southern California j 


Year endin'? 



Total 

Oct 31 

Lemons 

Oranges 


1010 

4,782 

25,331 

30,113 

1911 ... 

ft, 704 

5 «,K 21 

13,585 

1912 . ... 

5,901 

30,327 

30,288 

1913 . 

2,192 

13 . 574 

15,708 

1911 ... 

2,954 

39,024 

41 ,<J 78 


Frank Wiggins, Secretary. 
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ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Los Angeles s(irings banks deposits and depositors, .Inly 1, 191). 


Savings hanks of Los Angelo* 


Security Trust A Savings Bank. 

German American Trust & Savings Bank. 

Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank. 

Homo 8a v mgs Bank. 

Heilman Commercial Trust A- Savings Bank.. 

Citizens Trust Ar Sa> Ines Bank. 

Hibernian Savings Bank. 

California Savings Bunk. 

Intemotional Savings & Kxehango Bank. 

Bauk of Italy. 


\vcrage account, $480. 

Thu percentage of wage earners, as depositois is uboi 
savings banks. 


812,204,408 

20 

SS,373 

iM.yi.t. ;i;> 

10 

50,818 

17.5is,245 

!)') 

2 4,50H 

0.012, (.'9 

r.s 

29,800 

5. 223, It.3 

-IS 

21,220 

2.nas, 922 

r.9 . 

X.S77 

2,910,210 

22 ! 

10. B’t) 

2, TOO, 9 or. 

0'> i 

s. ms 

2. 097.28S 

«D 

s.ono 

2,2U), vjh 


10, A«) 

10'), 22*1.807 

ii 

257,7*>9 

cent in the 

* T.' 

ns Angdes 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 4. 


Bank elf nnugs, eitg of Los Angeles, J90//-I9I3. 


1004 __ $:>45,n, one 

100.1 ... _ _ _ 170, 1)85, 208 

iooo _ _ r>7 k. r.i7 

1007. .. _ _ r»81.870.t>27 

1908_ non, 5SS. 75(4 


1909_ _ _ _ $072, 105, 728 

1010 _ _ 811, 277, 487 

1011 _ 012.002,257 

1012 1.108.941.700 

1912 1.211,108,989 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

Building permits issued in the eitu of Los Angeles, 190)-19 13, inclusive. 


Year 

Permits. 

Valuation. 

Yea i. 

I’d mils. 

Valuation. 

1W>.. 

19(1'. 

7,004 

$13,409,052 
IS.482,0>7 

15X19. 

8,:»71 
10,738 
12,498 

813,260,713 
21,684.100 
23,001,185 

1900.' 

9,072 

IS ISS 497 

1911. 

1907. 

7 .SRI 

13,276.943 

1912 . . 

16, 4*5 

31,307,9^5 

1908.. . . 

7,373 

9,931,298 

1913 . 

16,412 

31,611,5.21 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 6. 


1'ost-ofticc business, eitg of Los Angeles, 190)1913, inclusive. 

$000,444 I 1909 _ __ $1,270,001 

719,02.2 l«HO__ .. . - 1,170,941 

850,579 1911 ___ . _ 1.040,001 

1 029 5 47 1912 ... 1,900,518 

1.089 492 | 1012 . _2,114,040 


1904 

1005 

1000 

1007. 


ZEEHANDELAAR 

Thi' imputation of Los Angeles City and 


Year 

Cily 

Count \ 

1904. 

175, (XX) 

275,000 

1905. 

201, (XX) 

305,000 

1906. 

240,000 

350,000 

1907. 

263,782 

400. (XX) 

1908. 

295,087 

425. (XX) 

1909. 

307,322 

460,000 


EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

Count)/ for 10 years from 190) to 191). 


Year. 

Cit> 

County. 

1910. 

319.198 

504,131 

1911 « . 

359, (XX) 

554,000 

1912 1 . 

427, (XX) 

(WO, 000 

1913 1. 

500.000 

725,000 

1914 i. 

.550,000 

780,000 


1 Estimated 
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ZEEHANDELAAE EXHIBIT NO. 8. 

AI I I DAVIT OF MIAS MARY MORGAN, SALESWOMAN IN THE KM1M.OY OF 
A. 1TSENOT CO. 

Mary Morgan, being duly sworn. deposes and says tluit slip is a saleswoman 
in iho employ of A. Fusenoi Co., also known as the Vilte de Paris. That 
the business of said linn is a dry (roods store on an extensive scale and one 
of the oldest established business houses in the city of Los Angeles. 

That she has been in the employ of said firm for the past 1!) years and is 
now section manager of one of the departments and has under her .direct 
supervision a number of salesladies. 

That during all the years of her employment she lias come in daily eontnet 
with a large number of the employees and is personally acquainted with nearly 
all. That she knows from her personal knowledge that a general feeling of 
satisfaction and appreciation exists among the employees. That they are loyal 
to the interest of the linn and thoroughly satisfied with the treatment they re¬ 
ceive at the hands of the owners of the store and its managers. That, 
from her knowledge and belief, at no time during said employment lias she ever 
beard discussed the advisability or necessity of belonging to any retail clerks’ 
union or any other branch of organized labor, and that she believes that if any 
attempt of that character was made few. if any, of the employees would be 
induced to join a movement of that character. 

That tlie feeling between employer and employees in said firm is most con¬ 
genial anil satisfactory and that tlie greatest attention is being paid by tlie 
tirm regarding the comfort, health, anil general uplift of all employees. 

Miss Mary IToroan. 

Subscribe! and sworn to before me tills 9(li of September, 1911. 

[s|;at. 1 X ft LaOKVKZK, 

Sotartj VuHit' in and for lux AniitUx Con,it;;. Nfii/e o/ ('ahluriiin. 

My commission expires January 90, 191.1. 


ZEEHANDELAAK EXHIBIT NO. 9. 

\F! IDAV1T OP rl< H A III) K. HARRY, MXUKTABY OF A. IT.SEN0T CO. 

Richard K. Parry, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is now the secre¬ 
tary of the A. I’uscnol <V, also doing business under the firm name of the Ville 
do Taris. 

That tie lias been employed hv said firm for 29 years in different capacities, 
such as sidesman, department manager, New York and European buyer, and that 
lie is now the general manager and secretary of the company. 

That during that iieriod of employment lie lias become thoroughly acquainted 
with the intricate details of said business and the employees of the firm. 

That without hesitancy he can state that the feeling among the employees is 
one of great satisfaction and happiness, and that among the many methods 
employed for the health, safety, and welfare of tlie employees he enumerates 
the following: 

That at least one-fifth of the entire working force lias been employed by the 
firm for periods varying from 8 to 30 years. 

That hospital rooms, with the attendance of a qualified maid, is provided for 
employees who may be taken ill during the hours of employment. 

That in the event of any of the employees tieing compelled to leave the store 
at any time on account of sickness no deduction is made from their salaries on 
account of such absence, and if such sick employee is unable to reach home 
without assistance an automobile and attendant is provided to see them safely 
to (heir places of residence. 

Tlmt during a period of 19 years the store lias been closed at 1 p. m. on Sat¬ 
urdays during the months of July and August, in addition to all legal holidays, 
and that the store remains closed during the period Immediately preceding the 
holiday trade. 

That permission is grnntisl the employees to attend to urgent private business 
without loss of pay. 

That it has been the custom of tills firm to give a substantial financial appre¬ 
ciation at Christmas tipte of the services of the older employees, and, further, 
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t<> Hive each employee n merchandise glove order varying in value from $1.50 to 
$2.30, according to length of service, and every hoy and girl messenger in the 
employ of the concern receives $1 hill at that time. 

That all employees are entitled and receive a liberal discount on all merchan¬ 
dise bought by them for their own use or that of tliclr families. 

That every employee who has been with the firm for siv months prior to vaca¬ 
tion perioil is allowed one week’s vacation with one week's full pay. 

Well-ventilated and sanitary lunch and lavatory rooms. 

That the employees organized two years ago an employees’ association to lake 
care of their invalid associates. This organization now has $1,200 in bank, and 
that the firm made a substantial donation at its inception and is ready to finan¬ 
cially assist whenever it Is necessary. This fund Is absolutely under the control 
of the employees and by them distributed according to requirements. 

That the following is a list of the number and pay of each female employee 
per week: 

Messengers: Ill at $4.50. 

Cashiers and wrappers: 2 at $5, 9 at $0, I at $0.50, 7 at *7. 2 at S7 5n :t at 
$8, 1 at $12. 

Clerks: 2 at $6, 1 at $6.50. 2 at $7, I at $7.50 (young girl apprentices 1 : 4 at 
.$8, 22 at $9, 1 at $9.50, 29 at $10, 11 at. $11, 4 at $11.50, IS at $12, 4 at $12.50, 
1! at $18, 7 at $43.50, 7 at $14, 18 at $15, 1 at $16, 4 at $16.50, 1 at $17, 1 at 
$19, 7 at $20, 2 at $22.50. 

ether female help: 16 at $5 (messenger and locker girls, markers, etc., all 
apprentices) ; 3 al $6, 1 at $0.50, 1 at $7, 11 at $10, 2 at $11.50, 0 at $12, 1 at 
$12 50, 5 at $14, 7 at $15, 1 at $17.50, 1 at $48., 11 at $20, 2 at $25, 3 at $30, 
1 at $35, 1 tit $40. 

JllCHAIU) K. ISauby. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of September, 1914. 

fsi;.\i.. 1 ,T. C. Ladkxkzk, 

Xotarif ruhlii- in anil for I.os Aninhs Co until. Slate of California. 

My commission expires January 30, 1915. 


ZEEHANDELAAK EXHIBIT NO. 10. 

Arriowir or miss an.nv ,\t\icm:i, s.utsmiM tx i\ Tilt: pmcuiv or me ,t. \v. 

robin sox co. 


Atom Maichol, being duly sworn, deposes and says that she is a saleswoman 
in the employ of the .T. W. Robinson Co., also known as the Host on Store. 

That she has been in the employ of the said company for the past 10 years, 
and has occupied different positions, and has now charge of the ribbon depart¬ 
ment. and has under her Immediate supervision a staff of 12 saleswomen. 

That in her daily work for the past 19 years site has come in close contact 
with nearly every employee of said firm, and that site is fully aware of (ho 
sentiment prevailing among said employees and has frequently discussed with 
said employees affairs of said firm. 

Tlmt site is further fully advised of (lie satisfaction and appreciation ex¬ 
pressed by said employees regarding their treatment liy said firm, and that a 
strong feeling of appreciation pervades the entire department, realizing the 
comfort, health, and fair treatment liberally accorded every employee of said 
firm. 

Among tlie many benefits derived from said employment, at the suggestion 
of the president of the company, a mutual benefit assocation was organized 
nbout five years ago among the employees for the purpose of assisting said em¬ 
ployees financially and morally in case of sickness or distress, and, in order 
to enable said organization to lie more efficient in its workings, the firm made a 
very liberal cash donation. 

Tlmt notwithstanding periods of trade depression, at no time during my 
employment have the salaries of the employees been decreased or the number 
of the employees been reduced. 

Tlmt at no time to my knowledge have tlie employees discussed considering 
or found it necessary to organize or become part of any retail clerks’ union or 
tiny other movement of organized labor, and the knowledge exists tlmt no 
benefits could be derived by said employees by joining or encouraging any 

38810°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 0-52 
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union, ns the treatment and consideration received at the hands of this firm 
could not he improved under any circumstances. 

Miss Anna Maichel. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of September, 1914. 

[seat.] A. B. Coleman, 

Notary Public in and fur the County of Loti Anyeles, State of California. 


ZEEHANDELAAR EXHIBIT NO. 11. 

AFFIDAVIT OF JOHN II. T.ASHBROOKE, SECRETARY OF THE J. W. ROWNSON CO. 

John H. Lashbrooke. being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the secre¬ 
tary of the .1. W. Robinson Co., also known as the Boston Store, said firm having 
been In business in the city of Los Angeles for a period of 31 years. 

That he has been employed by said company for a term of 15 years, and 
among the duties assigned to him he has entire and direct charge of all em¬ 
ployees, and therefore is fully acquainted with all the working conditions of 
said employees. 

That among the benefits accruing to the employees of said firm are the follow¬ 
ing: 

One week’s vacation each year, with full pay. is grnnted all employees who 
have been with the firm since the previous 1st of January. 

For the past 10 years the establishment has been closed at 1 o’clock on 
Saturdays during the months of July and August, for which no deduction is 
made in the salaries. 

Within the last year the firm has inaugurated the custom of closing its 
place of business at the usual time every evening preceding and up to Christ¬ 
mas Day, thereby eliminating the former custom of keeping open in the evenings 
for a certain period preceding Christmas holidays. 

The store opens each day tit 0 o’clock a. tu. and closes at 5.30 p. in., excepting 
during the months of July and August, when the store opens at the usual 
time and closes tit 5 p. m„ and on Saturdays at 1 p. m. 

Employees are given permission at all reasonable times to absent themselves 
from the store to attend to personal business, for which no deduction In salary 
Is made. 

Employees are not fined for being tardy or for errors made in the transac¬ 
tions of their sales or in making change, as cashiers, or any other position where 
money is handled. 

It has been the custom of the firm for the past 10 years to present to all 
employees on Christmas eve a cash donation amounting to 155 per cent of their 
monthly salary without regard to length of service. 

Within the last six months the firm inaugurated the custom of allowing all 
female help one day’s absence during the month for illness, for which no deduc¬ 
tion In pay is made. 

Rest rooms are provided for employees, and In case of illness comfortable 
cots, medicines, and properly qualified attendants. 

Seats are provided for employees In the departments sufficient to accom¬ 
modate the entire force, and which are used when the employees are not actu¬ 
ally engaged In the transaction of business. 

Employees are allowed discount on all purchases for themselves or for the 
use of members of their family. 

All salespeople are paid, in addition to their regular salary, a further allow¬ 
ance of 1 per cent on all their sales, such extra payments being made in 
monthly installments. 

Deponent further says that he Is fully acquainted with the pay roll of said 
firm, and that as fur as the female help is concerned the cash girls, of whom 
there are 20, receive $25 per month : stock girls, wrappers, and auditors, of whom 
there are 63. receive $30 and $35 per month : and that the following Is a correct 
and true statement of the number of the female employees and their monthly 
salaries September 1. 1914: 30 at $40. 52 at $45. 34 at $50. 16 at $52. 86 at $55, 
12 at $60, 26 at $65, 4 at $70, 13 at $75. 4 at $80, 4 at $85. 4 at $90. 3 at $100, 
1 at $110, 2 at $115. 1 at $125. 1 at $130. I at $150. 1 at $200. 

John H. Lashprooke. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me fids 51 h day of September. 1914. 

[ SEAL. 1 A. B. Clot .KM AN, 

Notary Public in and for the County of Lot Anyeles, State of California. 
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SCOTT EXHIBIT. 

International Typographical Union, 

Cham. T. Scott, Representative, 

Los Angeles, Cal., September 2 }, I!)/}. 

Mr. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Mr. Walsh : While on the witness stand before .your honorable coimnis- 
Hion at one of the hearings in Los Angeles n question was raised regarding the 
wages paid by Mr. Otis in the composing room of the nonunion Los Angeles 
Times. I believe the question was put to me by Commissioner Welustock, who, 
I think, misunderstood a statement by Mr. Otis, while on the stand, that men 
in his composing room—linotype operators—made more than the union scale. 

As Mr. Otis was permitted to present to the commission a supplemental state¬ 
ment on Monday, September 14, 1914, the day before the adjournment of your 
hearings in Los Angeles, which contained his pay roll, I ask (he Industrial 
Relations Commission, through you, to allow tills statement of mine to become 
a part of the record also. 

In tliis statement I desire to make a comparison of the wages paid In the 
nonunion Times, a morning paper, and the wages paid in union composing rooms 
of Los Angeles. I will use Mr. Otis's figures, which are on file with your 
commission. 

I would not ask this indulgence on the part of your commission if I had had 
time to prepare a statement before tile adjournment of your hearings; that is, 
after Mr. Otis had made ills final statement. 

I am using only the figures of the composing room, that branch of ihe business 
that my testimony covered. 

In Mr. Otis’s testimony he refers io the union eight-hour scale. Union print¬ 
ers in Los Angeles on newspapers only work seven and one-lmlf hours. 

Under “weekly wage rates” 12 employees are listed. Only 4 out of the 12 
receive as much as the union scale calls for—$32 for seven and one-half hours’ 
work. Oar scale is strictly a minimum scale, many employees receiving more. 

Under “Hour rates" 36 employees are listed. Only 3 out of the 36 receive 
as much as (lie union scale calls for, which is 71 cents an hour for a seven and 
one-half hour day. All over seven and one-half hours is paid for as overtime, 
price and one-half. 

These 36 men receive single time fop overtime. And all of them are not 
guaranteed a night's work when starling. They are compelled to take what 
they get. 

Under “ piece rates " 27 employees are listed. The average is given as $35.10. 
The minimum wage for union linotype operators is $32. The working day is 
given ns seven hours in the Times. But Mr. Otis, in his testimony on Sep¬ 
tember 8, 1914. in speaking of the working day of his “piece” employees, says: 
“Thus the working hours go up as high as from 9 to 11 on the later days and 
nights of the week, owing to the exigent demands of the large Sunday issues." 
Union men working as long hours, with their overtime, would make ns much 
and more than do Times employees. 

Under proof-reading room, "hour rates," 17 employees are listed. Not one of 
Ihe 17 receives as much as till' union scale calls for. In union oliices in Los 
Angeles proof readers are members of the union and receive at least $5.33 for a 
seven and one-half hour day. 

The agreement entered into between Los Angeles Typographical Union and the 
Los Angeles Newspaper Publishers’ Association provides that none lull members 
of Los Angeles Typographical Union No. 174 shall bo employed in the composing 
rooms of the publishers’ association newspapers. This, of course, does not 
include apprentices. 

Tills agreement provides that journeymen on morning papers shall receive 
not less than $5,33i per day of seveu and one-half hours, the working day being 
eight, hours (including 30 minutes for lunch). 

Overtime shall he paid for at the rale of time and one-half. 

Members put to work shall be given a full day's work. 

If this supplemental statement of mine can he made a part of the reconi of 
your honorable body, will you kindly notify me? 

As I was questioned very closely while on the stand ill regard lo the ]K>ints 
contained in this report, I trust that this statement will be placed before your 
commission. 
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Feeling sure that the investigations as conducted by the Industrial Relations 
Commission will result in much good to the people of Hie entire country, I am, 
Sincerely, yours, 


Chas. T. Scott. 


I.os Anoei.es, Oai.., October V?', tiil'i. 

Mr. Hash. M. Manly, 

In Charge of 1‘tibHc Hearings, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Herewith is sent to you my reply to the questions of your honor¬ 
able commission contained in your letter of October 1, 1014. 

These answers are made after a lapse of many years, but my participation 
in these events and my recollection of them enable me to assure the commission 
that they are in the main correct. I have endeavored to lay aside any Idas I 
may be thought to entertain as a lifelong union man and have confined myself 
to facts as they come back to me. 

Outside of union matters I had always considered Mr. Otis as a friend, and 
I believe lie took an interest in me while I worked in his office. I was com¬ 
paratively young when I went to work for him, and many a time he took the 
trouble to give me the benefit of his knowledge of how the work should be 
done, and I really believed he disliked to see me leave his office and employment. 

Therefore I would not knowingly say anything hut the truth, and I sin¬ 
cerely hope that what I have said will assist your honorable commission to a 
clearer understanding of the methods employed by the Times in its dealings 
with union labor. I am, 

Very respectfully, yours, 


\V. .1. 1 > L CKl Mill AM. 


1. Question. Representatives of the Los Angeles Times who participated in 
the making of this agreement? 

Answer. Col. Woodard, business manager of the Times then and also a 
writer under the nom de plume of “ Jayhawker ”; Mr. Hamburger, of the 
People's Store, now Hamburger’s, whose interest in the matter was caused by 
the union boycott on his store as an advertiser in the Times; and Mr. Otis 
himself, I think, but I would not sav positively as to him. 

2. Question. Representatives of the typographical union who participated in 
the drawing of the agreement? 

Answer. A committee was ap|>ointed by the union, of which Frank C. Eddy 
tnow deceased), who was foreman of the Times before and up to the time the 
trouble with the union occurred, was chairman. Air. Eddy was appointed 
because of ids previous relations with Air. Otis and the belief of the union that 
he could secure the best terms for us in the negotiations. 

3. Question. What meetings wore held by these different representatives? 

Answer. Many meetings were held, at which Mr. Woodard and Air. Ham¬ 
burger were the ones principally in evidence. 

The agreement was finally reached at one of these meetings, of which it was 
whispered that it was a “banquet." at which the Times representative, the 
versatile Air. Woodard, was host, and good things to eat and drink were 
plentifully provided liy the host, the liquids, no doubt, having a decided effect 
upon the result of the negotiations which proved so disastrous to the hopes of 
the union. 

As a result of that convivial meeting the agreement was made by which tile 
committee signed away nil the advantages the union had so laboriously gained, 
and the owner of the Times laughed in Ids sleeve at the way lie had “put one 
over” on the “un-American boycotters,” the “ juwsmlths,” the “assassins of 
industrial freedom,” and the bearers of like epithets which the editor and 
proprietor of the Times alone knew how to bestow. 

4. Question. Wlmt was the general character and conditions of the agree¬ 
ment ? 

Answer. While it was supposed to he a “ secret ” document, the understand¬ 
ing among union men was that the Times office would be unionized throughout 
as soon as possible. Of that there Is absolutely no doubt. 

Speaking for myself, I will make affidavit to the fact that I was so assured 
by a leading member of the “secret” committee, Frank 0. Eddy, who, un¬ 
fortunately, is now dead, and can not affirm or deny my statements. Know- 
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ing Mr. Otis so well, and aware of Ids bitter resentment toward union men 
(principally for their lack of appreciation of 1dm and bis determination to 
“run his own ofiice ” in his own way), I had no desire to work among the 
people he had imported from Kansas City to take our places on Ids paper. But 
my scruples against going back, and my lack of confidence in Mr. Otis’s word 
or any “agreement” he might enter into with union men, were submerged, 
and I became one of tlte “entering wedge,” which we were confidently urged 
to believe would end by making the Times altogether union and Mr. Otis our 
friend. 

I mention tiiese personal matters to impress on llie mind of the commission 
the fact that at first, at least, the committee left no stone unturned to make 
the agreement good on tiie part of the union, as they really believed the Times 
would live up to its part in the agreement, especially when they had Mr. Otis's 
assurance that (and tiiese are his words as reported to the union) : “ Everything 
was going on well in ids office and the chances are they will tie better before 
long," meaning, as they believed, for the union; but he evidently said one 
thing and meant another, which is ids “playful” manner. 

As the union had been actively boycotting the Times and its principal adver¬ 
tisers (especially Hamburger’s Department Store), part of the agreement was 
that this boycotting cease, and this was publicly announced in the Times and 
in the Workman, a paper published by the union. For this (lie Times opened 
its ofiice to about five union men in two departments—news and job—three in 
the news department, of which I was one. This union force was to he gradu¬ 
ally increased until the Times ofiice was union throughout. 

5. Was the agreement signed, and, if so, by whom? 

Answer. That I can not say, but ns it was made al a meeting of Mr. Otis 
and tiie committee and is quite lengthy it is my opinion that it must have 
been signed by those present. 

6. Question. What use, if any, was made of Ibis agreement by (lie Los An¬ 
geles Times? 

Answer. My belief is that tiie Times made use of the agreement to deceive 
the public ns to its actual feeling toward the union, and to make tiie public 
believe tiie trouble had been amicably settled. 

Tiie basis of the agreement was that, in consideration of the union men 
being allowed to work in tile office and that soon the ofiice would lie all union 
again, tiie boycott against tiie Times and Hamburger would tie declared off, 
and so stated officially in tiie Workman, the union publication. That being 
accomplished tiie agreement was ignored ns far as tiie Times was concerned, 
and gradually tiie union became convinced there was no hope of making the 
ofiice union, even with our men employed there; so (hoy were withdrawn and 
tiie Times lias since gone on its way rejoicing happy in the thought, I pre¬ 
sume, that it had dealt a body blow to the Los Angeles Typographical Union 
and hold it up to the ridicule of tiie public. 

Another use to which the agreement was put was it allowed Mr. Otis to 
boast that his was an open shop, but since the union men were ealled out the 
last time no union man lias worked In (lie office, to my knowledge. And I 
believe tiie people tiiat get out ids paper now have sense enough to know that 
with union men in tiie office their situations would lie minus, and no union 
man lias any chance there. 

7. Question. By whom was (lie agreement repudiated and on what grounds? 

Answer. By the Times, in refusing, after the boycott before mentioned was 

raised, to admit additional union men to work in the office neeording to tiie 
terms of the agreement, and in refusing to allow the union men there employed 
to put on union substitutes the nights they wished to lay off, in direct vio¬ 
lation of the agreement. It soon developed that tiie whole obejet of the Times 
in entering into this agreement was to relieve itself and its advertisers of the 
boycott, being waged by the union, and thereafter that was accomplished it 
had no intention of living up to its terms, especially that part of unionizing 
its office throughout. 

The union took tiie stand that ns Mr. Otis had made no steps toward further 
unionizing his ofiice and there was no prospect of ids ever doing so, the agree¬ 
ment had been violated by hint, and the union men were called out the last 
time. 

One of Mr. Otis’s excuses for ids repudiation of the agreement was Hint as 
he had introduced the typesetting machines into his office he no longer had a 
composing room, In the sense of the agreement, and that gave him the right 
(or was it the. opportunity) to break the agreement. 
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The union could not possibly have been guilty of repudiating an agreement 
which was all In Its favor. It hud a few of Its men In the enemy’s camp, anil 
it thought the prospects bright for more and eventually for all. Hut, alas, it 
did not know the man witli whom they were dealing, and when the union 
lifted the boycott it put away the only weapon that had ever brought it any¬ 
thing and the poly weapon of which the Times had Any dread. 

Again the agreement was repudiated by the Times, because Mr. Otis hud un¬ 
doubtedly determined from the very first strike of union men on his paper to 
tight the union to a finish, and I believe he entered into this agreement know¬ 
ing that, as far ns he was concerned, it would never be kept. 

Then, with superlative cunning, it seems to me, the animus of the with¬ 
drawal of union men from his office was forced on the union by the conduct 
of affairs there. Union men wore supposed to l>e allowed to work there, hut. 
no more ever got In. The Printers’ Protective Fraternity (an organization of 
"rats" and nonunion men) was getting stronger in the office, no more union 
men were getting in, and the situation liecame unbearable, the union men were 
called out, und the tight against the Tiuies was begun all over again. 

IV, J. Buckingham. 


GROW EXHIBIT. 

Agkkkment. 

This agreement, entered into by and between the firm of Brownsioin-Louis 
Co.. Los Angeles. Cal., party of the first part, and the United Garment Work¬ 
ers of America, party of the second part, witnesseth that in consideration of 
the use of the trade-union label of Hie parly of the second part, the party of 
the first part agrees to abide by the rules and conditions governing file party 
of the second part, as prescribed by their international constitution and this 
agreement. 

1. All employees engaged in the manufacture of garments for the party of the 
first part must be good standing members of the party of tlie second part. The 
party of the first part further agrees that during the slack season the work will 
be so divided that each employee will receive approximately an c<|unl amount 
of work. 

2. All proper sanitary conditions shall be observed in all shops manufac¬ 
turing goods for the party of the first part, who especially agrees to comply 
with all the requirements of the State laws relating to workshops. 

3. Said shops shall not he operated longer than 48 hours in any one week, to 
end Saturday at 12 o’clock noon. 

4. The party of the first part shall manufacture only in shops owned and 
operated by said party, and equipp'd with mechanical power. 

5. The party of tire first part further agrees that they will not use any of 
said labels after notification that the privilege to use same lias been withdrawn, 
or when said party of the first part abrogates this agreement. 

B. The said label shall lie in charge of a mouther designated by the party 
of the second part, employed in said shop, who shall keep un account of same. 
The label shall at all times be considered the property of the party of the 
second part, and all laltols on band shall be returned to said party immediately 
upon notification that the privilege to use the same has been withdrawn. 

7. The party of the firsi part agrees to pay for the use of labels that have 
neen sewed in garments in the process of manufacture only, at the rate of .$1.10 
per thousand labels; payment to be made to the local label secretary, exclu¬ 
sively by check made payable to the order of B. A. Larger, general secretary, 
until further notice. 

8. The party of the first part shall abide by the union conditions observed 
In the respective branches of the trade. 

9. Should any differences arise between the firm and the employees, and 
which can not he settled between them, the said differences shall be submitted 
to the general officers of the U. G. W. of A. for adjustment. Should this not 
prove satisfactory, the subject In dispute shall he submitted to an umpire to lie 
mutually selected for final decision. 

10. Party of the first (tart agrees to abide by the conditions further s|tecifted 
in the supplementary agreement hereto attached. Tills agreement Is not valid 
unless approved of by the general executive lsmrd of the Uhlted Garment 
Workers of America. 
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11. The party of the tirst part shall forfeit for one year the privilege of salit 
label if proven that said party has aided or abetted in the violation of article 
10 of the constitution relative to the rules governing the use of the union label. 

The parly of the second part agrees to do all in its province as a labor 
organization to advertise the goods and otherwise beuetit the business of the 
party of the tirst part. 

This agreement to go into effect on the 27th day of January, 1913, and ter¬ 
minate one year from said date. 

April 1, 1914. 

Signed by the party of the first part, Brownsteln-Louis do.: 

Hknliy \V. Loi is. 

Signed by the party of the second part, United Garment Workers of America : 

Mabuakkt O. Dausy. 

Executed at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 27th day of January, 1913. 

SUPPLEMENTARY AtUlEKMENT. 

As provided for in section 10 of tiie label agreement entered into on same 
date between Brownstein-Louis Co., party of the first part, ami Loeal No. 123, 
U. G. W. of A., party of the second part. Said supplementary agreement to go 
into effect September —, 1914, and continue in force until April 1, 1914, during 
which time the following scale of prices and shop rules shall prevail: 

Forty-eight hours to constitute a week's work with the exception of those 
weeks in which legal holidays occur. The following days shall be recognized 
ns legal holidays, and no others: January 1 (New Year’s Day), February 22 
(Washington’s Birthday), Decoration Day, September (Labor Day), July 4. 
September 9 (Admission Day), Thanksgiving Day, December 25 (Christmas), 
all Sundays. 

Excepting any oilier legal holidays which may be declared by the governor 
of Die State of California. 

All time worked over the regular working hours, as set by (he union, shall 
tie considered overtime and shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half 
for overtime for week workers, price and one-lmlf for pieceworkers, double 
time and double price for Sundays and holidays. All temporary time work will 
lie paid for at the rate of the pieceworker’s average work, taking two full 
consecutive weeks’ wages for such average and paying the average plus 10 per 
cent. After one week average wages of piecework is to apply. 

Whenever a new garment is introduced all employees working on such gar¬ 
ments shall do so on time work until prices tmve been satisfactorily adjusted. 

Any employees of the party of the tirst part receiving more than the minimum 
scale of prices or wages mentioned in tills agreement shall suffer no reduction 
of wages on account of t lie terms mentioned in this agreement. 

Any prices or wages found unsatisfactory to the employer or employees shall 
be amicably adjusted by a conference with an authorized representative or 
committee from the union. Should both parties not agree, then the matter will 
be settled according to section 9 of label agreement. 

It is further agreed that the price committee shall consist of one S. N. and 
one D. N. girl In shop wiiere prices are being made, and the price committee 
from corresponding department in otiier simp. Furthermore, all prices must 
he reported In detail to the union and ratified by same before it is finally 
accepted. 

The party of the tirst part, or his representative, shall have, at all times, 
tiie right to discharge any of their help, providing there is just and sufficient 
cause for such discharge, blit the union is duly bound to protect its members; 
therefore, the union shall investigate any grievance at once. 

All work must he manufactured on the premises by tiie party of the first 
part, and employees will not be permitted to take work home. Work shall be 
arranged in nil departments so that employees will not have to wait for work. 
Operators are only paid for operating, and the system of workroom shall be 
such that all employees should have steady work. In dull seasons no new help 
should he hired. During slack season the work will not be divided with any 
employees who have been members of Local Union No. 125 for less than nine 
months. 

The belts and machines will lie kept In proper repair. Operators to receive 
proper attention at desk when seeking information about work or asking for 
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thread or anything else that is necessary for the construction of their work, 
so that they can work steadily while in the factory. Any neglect on the part 
of week workers to wait on the operators shall be reported to the president 
of the local union, then in turn to report to the representative of the firm. 

Parties employed about the factory who are not eligible to membership in 
the U. G. W. of A., but who are eligible to become members of the union of 
their own crafts, are required to joint said union at their earliest convenience. 

No person under 10 years of age shall be employed in the factory using the 
label of the U. G. W. of A. T _ . . 

Anv employee entering Ihe factory who Is not a member of the l’. G.VV. of A., 
hocai No. 125, must ufliliate with said local union within 30 days from the 
time of entering upon such employment. 

Any employee who ruins or damages machines or any part of machinery, 
or garments or part of a garment, or causes waste or loss willfully or carelessly, 
shall pay for such loss, or damage, or waste at actual cost price. 

Operators must not trim work, but report to forewoman. Work should come 
from cutting department In such condition that the operator will not have to 
l>o delayed with trimming or fitting work. All operators will trim their threads 
so as not to delay inspecting. All work should leave machines clean and 
without threads. Any operator who Is obliged to trim or fit work for any reason 
must he paid for their loss of time. 

For young girls taken into the factory for working on trimming, slumping, 
or marking, wages for such beginners shall he not less, per week, Ilian $0; 
bundle boys, to begin with, shall receive not less, per week, than $7; all other 
week workers not herein specified shall receive not less, per week, than $8. 

It is understood, however, that this does not prohibit any member of the 
party of the second part from exercising his or her Individual privilege of ask¬ 
ing for an increase. 

The authorized business representative of the party of the second part shall 
lie admitted, at nil times, to the factory of the party of the first part. 

When any new or improved machines are placed in the factory old operators 
must lie given preference in operating the same. Where prices set h.v the 
TJ. G. W. of A. on any new or improved machines does not enable the operator 
to earn as much as on old machines at old prices, the price set on new machines 
must be raised to cover such deficiency. Any individual arrangement or agree¬ 
ment will not be recognized by the union. 

All goods manufactured by the party of the first part must hear the union 


label of the II. G. W. of A. 

No goods jobbed by the party of the first part to bear the brand ticket of 
tiie factory unless such goods were made in union shops. Goods made for the 
party of tiie first part by nonunion houses are not to lie packed in boxes bear¬ 
ing a ticket sowe<l on garments for other factories. No goods can be manu¬ 
factured by this firm for linns running nonunion simps. Manufacturing goods 
for other factories and putting on their brand tickets is prohibited unless such 
ticket bears the name of tiie manufacturers; also city and State and lot number 
and size of goods. 

Workrooms where women are employed must be adequately heated so that 
the employees can work comfortably. 

Journeymen cutters to receive not less than ihe minimum scale of $22.50. 
Such journeymen shall be members in good standing in tiie united garment 
workers. No apprentices shall be taken in cutting rooms until the appren¬ 
tices now employed and working in factories using the label of the U. G. W. 
of A. are given an opportunity of learning all brandies of tiie trade. 

All inen in cutting room running cutting tables, either on shirts or overnlls, 
to receive tiie coast scale of $22.50. For first cutter, one apprentice; for every 
three cutters or a majority fraction thereof, one additional apprentice. 

If perforated patterns are used, tiie cutters must be paid tiie perforated- 
pattern settle, which is $24 per week. One man must not do all tiie marking 
or cutting to tiie detriment of tiie other men in cutting department. 'No man 
shall lie discriminated against for enforcing tills agreement. 

When hiring new men preference must be given union members. 

Men or boys will be employed who have time ami strengtli to carry bundles. 

hist of abbreviations used in following: U. S„ union special; D. N„ double 
needle; S. N., single needle; S. 8., single stitched; I). 8., double stitched; 1 S„ 
one stitclilng; 2 S„ two slitchlngs, etc.; I!. 8., button stand; 8. Jh, special 


machine. ., , , . 

l,ot No. 1,0. Stronghold pro-tog corduroy pants .-— 1 Two side swing pockets ex¬ 
tended to top, one fucing each, not turned; one Inserted watch pocket; exten- 
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sum buttonhole tab on lined B. S.; lined fly to top of waist; two tacks In fly; 
two single-corded hip pockets; two facings each, not turned; two lined pointed 
flaps h. S. inserted in pockets; darts 2 S„ with buckles inserted; pockets 
closed; clean finish; side buckle straps; seam wing welt on IT. g.; fork joined 
and stayed; short tape in crotch; pockets, belt loops, and buckle straps 8, M.; 
curtain Joined, hemmed, and turned In, with top of pants 1 S.; 2 extra tacks 
on curtain; five bolt loops and paper ticket; bottom hemmed anti cuff lucked. 


Fronts.... 

Backs_ 

Closing_ 

Side seam V. S 
Finishing_ 


$0. 58 
.80 
.18 
.24 
.05 


Total for operating, per dozen garments .__ ._ 2.81 

Hemming and tacking_ . 20 


Lot Xo. 1800. Stronghold peg-top corduroy pants. —Two side swing pockets; 
one inserted watch pocket closed hy S. M.; one facing each, not turned; lined 
fiy and B. S. to top of waist; fly one tack; two single-corded inserted htp 
pockets closed on S. M.; darts 2 8., with buckles inserted; side seam corded 
on F. 8.; clean-finished pockets; four tacks; side buckle straps; hack and in 
seams I). S. by 8. N.; fork joined and taped; curtain joined, hemmed, and 
tacked; turned in with top of pants 1 S.; 3 extra tacks on curtain; five belt, 
loops; side straps and loops made hy 8. M.; paper ticket; bottom hemmed and 
cuff tacked. - 


Fronts_ $0.52 

Backs_ _..... .... ___ .49 

< 'losing- _ -— --. ...- . 18 

Side seams F. S__ _ __ . 12 

Finishing_____ .95 


Total for operating, per dozen garments._ 2.20 

Hemming and tacking_ .20 


T.ot Xos. t J .2 j. Stronghold Id a cl: corduroy pants. —Two top swing pockets, 
1 facing each, unturned, one inserted watch pocket closed S. N., lined fly 
and B, 8., to top of waist, extension tat) sewed on 15. 8., 1 cord, two taeks 
in fly, two single corded hip pockets closed S. M., two facings each, unturned, 
lined buckle straps inserted in darts, side seam I). 8., in and back seams T>. 8, 
l>y 8. N.. fork joined and tacked, curtain joined, hemmed and turned in with 
top of pants, J 8., extra tacks on curtain, paper ticket. 


Fronts___.$0. 50 

Back_ _ . 54 

Seaming S. N____ .24 

Finishing..-- - .83 


Total for operating, per dozen garments_ 2.17 


Kxfras: Kisers 5 cents, 1 8.; crotch pieces 5 rents, 1 8. 
t.ot Xos. .17, 18, 25, 2(1. 27, 301. 303, 2} 1. Stronghold fustian punts. —Two 
side swing pockets extending to top, one turned facing on each, one Inserted 
watch pocket, lined B. 8. and fly, two tacks, two single corded hip pockets, two 
turned facings on each pocket, lined button tab S. S„ darts D. S., buckles in¬ 
serted, all pockets closed by S. M„ pockets clean finished, four tacks, side 
buckle straps, wing welt seam on 11. 8., back and In seam D. N., curtain 
Joined, hemmed anil sewed on with canvas, one extra 8., at top and tacked, 
three extra taeks on curtain, five belt loops, paper ticket, bottom hemmed and 
cuff tacked. 


Fronts_ 

Back- 

Closing_ 

Side seam F. S__ -... 

Back and In seams 1>. N 

Finishing__- 

Hemming and tacking... 


.$0. 50 
.04 
.20 
.23 
.14 
.68 
.19 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. 


2.58 
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Lot No. 5. Stronghold whipcord pants.—Two side swing pockets, one turned 
lacing on each, one inserted watch pocket, B. S. cut on, finished fly I>. S., 
fork joined and tacked, two single corded hip pockets, two facings turned, 
darts P. S. buckle straps Inserted, all pockets closed by S. M., side buckle 
straps, pockets clean finished, four tacks, side seam corded by S. M., back 
and in seams I). K, four-plow band facing sewed to front jxicket, 1 S. on 
top, back of band stitched to pants, five belt loops and paper ticket, 2 in. hem 
on legs. 


Fronts_$0. 41 

Backs_ . 4(1 

Closing_ . 20 

Side seam IT. S__ ,12 

Back and In seams D. N_ . 14 

Finishing _ . r>5 


Total for operating, per dozen garments.- .._ 1.88 


Lot No. 15. Stronghold khaki peg-top pants. —Two side swing pockets, one 
facing on each, turned, one inserted watch {xieket, B. S. cut on, finished fly 
D. S., two single corded hip pockets, two facings turned on each, and but¬ 
tonhole tab S. S., inserted, darts I). 8. anil buckles inserted, all pockets closed 
by S. M„ pockets clean finished and four tacks, side buckle straps, fork Joint'd 
and tacked, wing welt seam U. 8., hack and In seams P. N„ four piece bund 
facing 1 8., on top, sewed to pocket in front, 2 8. and stitched to pants in 
back, five belt loops, paper ticket, three inch hem at bottom, cuff turned 
and tacked. 


Fronts_ $0.43 

Backs _ .(il 

Closing-- __ .20 

Side seams C. S_ .. .. . ___ .28 

Back and in seams I). N-- . Id 

Finishing_ 48 

Hemming and tacking__ _ .20 


Total for operating, per dozen garments_ 2.30 


--Lot No. tit. Stronghold khaki peg-top pants. —Two side swing pockets, 
one facing on each turned, inserted watch jawket, B. S. cut on, finished fly 
P. S., two single corded hip pockets, two facings, turned, buttonhole tabs 
8. S„ darts I>. 8., buckles inserted, all pockets closed on S. M., pockets clean 
finished and four tacks, side buckle straps, fork joined and lacked, wing 
welt by V. S„ back and in seams 1). N., four piece band facing 1 8., on top, 
front sewed to pocket 2 S„ five belt loops, paper ticket, three inch hem at 
bottom, turned and cuff tacked. 


Fronts—._ _ _.$0.42 

Backs . ... ------ . - .- - .. . ..00 

Closing _ . ...__ _ --- - _ .20 

Side seams T T . S __ . . _ ,23 

Back and In seams P. X .. . . .10 

Finishing--. - _ . ....... .48 

Hemming and tacking--- - .19 


Total for operating, i>er dozen garments_ 2.25 


Lot No. tin. Stronghold khaki peg-top pants.— Tim side swing pockets, one 
facing on each, turned, one inserted watch pocket, B. S. cut on, finished fly 
P. S„ two single corded hip |x>rkets, two facings turned, darts p, S„ buckles 
inserted, all pockets closed by S. M., ixiekets clean finished and four tacks, 
side buckle straps, fork joined and tucked, cord seam on 1 T . 8., back and In 
seams P. N„ four piece band facing 1 8., on top, front sewed to |xx‘ket 2 S., 
I tack of 8. to pants, five belt loops, paper tioket, three inch hem at bottom, 
turned and cult tacked. 
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Fronts_ __$0. 42 

Backs__ __ _ . 44 

Closing_ __ _ . 20 

Side seam.. . ... -- - . 12 

Back and In seams_ _ _ _ .14 

Finishing_ _ __ _ .40 

Hemming and tacking__ . 19 


Total for operating, per dozen garments_ 2. 00 

Lot No. HO A. Stronghold khaki pant *.—Two side swing pockets, one facing 
on each, turned, one inserted watch pocket., B. X. cat on, finished fly I). S., 
two single corded hip pockets, two facings, turned, darts IX S., buckle In¬ 
serted, all pockets closed by S. M., pockets clean finished and four tacks, 
side buckle straps, fork joined and tacked, corded side seam by H. S., back 
and in seams on D. N., four piece band facing 1 8., on top front sewed to 
pocket, 1 S. to pants in back, live belt loops, paper ticket, bottom hemmed, 


turned and cuff tacked. 

Fronts___$0.42 

Backs_ — - — .44 

Closing____ _—- - • 20 

Side seam V. S__- - — - - -12 

Back and in scams IT N__— - - -- -14 

Finishing_ _ __ _ _ -49 

Hemming and tacking- — ---■ — -19 

Total for operating, per dozen garments.. -— 2.00 


Lot No. 12. Stronghold kliaki pant*. —Two side swing pockets, one facing on 
each, turned, finished Hy B. S. cut on, fork joined and tacked, two single 
corded hip pockets, two facings turned, all pockets closed by S. M., darts 
1). S., buckles inserted, pockets clean finished, four tacks, side buckle straps, 
corded side seam by F. S., hack and in seams TX V, four piece band facing 
1 S., on top front sewed on pocket, band 8. to back, tile belt loops, two inch 
liem at bottom and paper ticket. 

Fronts . .. .. — -—---- $0.42 

Backs... .. ... ------- --- - -44 

Closing. . _ .. --- - — - *20 

Side seams F. S__- ---- ------ - -12 

Back and in seams I>. N... ..- - ----- -- .11 

Finishing_ ....-- .57 


Total for operating, per dozen garments-- 1.89 


Lot No. 100. Stronghold khaki pant*.—Two side swing pockets, one facing on 
each, unturned, one inserted watch pocket, finished fly B, 8. cut on, two 
single corded hip pockets, two facings unturned, all pockets closed on 8. M„ 
darts I). 8., buckles inserted, pockets clean finished and four tacks, side 
buckle straps, wing welt seam by F. S„ back and in seams IT N„ four piece 
band facing I S., on top, sewed to front pocket, band 8. to back, five belt 
loops, paper ticket, bottom hemmed, turned and cuff tacked. 


Fronts_ 

Backs__ 

Closing- -- 

Side sentn IT. S.- ... 

Back and in seams IX N. . 

Finishing...- - 

Hemming and tacking .. ... 


$0. 41 
. 44 
. 1,8 
.21 
.12 
.40 
.19 


Total for operating, per dozen garments- 2.01 

Lot No. 20. Stronghold khaki pant *.—Two side swing pockets, one facing on 
eaeli unturned, one inserted wateli pocket, finished fly B. S. cut on, front, 
joined and tacked, two single corded hip pockets, two facings unturned, all 
pockets closed by S. M., jrickets clean finished ami four larks, corded side 
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seam by 1'. S., bark ami in seams I). N., four piece baml facing 1 S., on top, 
sowed 'to front pocket, back stitched through faults, five belt loops, paper 
ticket, 2 inch hem at bottom. 

Fronts_ ..- —---$0. 41 

Backs— - - - - -----— - 3 S 

Closing----- - 

Back and in seams J>. .N- -- - -- ' I - 

Finishing-. - -- - - -- — - • 1)3 


Total for ojieniting, per dozen garments- 1. 69 

r.ot Vo. />/?. Strunnhohl khaki rilling limits .—Two top swing pockets, facing 
cut on and turned 1 S., and four tacks, one inserted watch pocket, finished fly 
It. S. cut on, fly 2 S., fork joined and tacked, double placket facing on leg, three 
plaits in knee, two single corded hip pockets, two facings turned, buttonhole tabs 
S. S., double placket facing on leg with tacks, back seam 3 S., inseam L>. ft,, 
inside saddle piece joined in back 3 S., sewed on front and back with 2 S., 
side seam 1>. S., inside legs hemmed with 2 S., four piece baud facing 1 s., 
on top, front facing licnuncd, back stitched through pants, six belt loops, 


paper ticket. 

Fronts____ _ _ _$0. no 

Backs_ __ -_ .39 

Seaming and saddle piece_ _ - ....... 1.03 

Finishing_ _ _ . _ . --- --- .35 


Total for operating, per dozen garments- 2.74 

Lot .Vo. 2.?. Stronghold ilniim limits .—Two side swing pockets, one facing 
on each, one inserted watch pocket, finished Il.v B. S., cut on, fork joined and 
tacked, two single corded hip poekets, facings not turned, all pockets closed 
by S. N., pockets clean finished and four tacks, back, side, and in seams on 
I'. X., hemmed bund joined in back, lined buckle strap, two inch hem at bot¬ 
tom, paper ticket. 

Fronts _ __ _____ __ .. ____$0.42 

Backs_ _ ..'it! 

(’losing_ __ __ . .- . _ . 13 

Buck, side, and in seams. _ _ .... .. _ __ .21 

Finishing_ _ _____ .53 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. .. _ 1.63 

Lot. .Vo. 4J. Made same ns lot No. 22. 

Brice_ _ . - . _ . . __ .. 1.65 

Deduct Imnd_ . _ .20. 

’ 1.45 

Add for (urtaiti__ . . _ ... -- .21 

Total for operating, per dozen garments ,_ 1.66 


Lot .Vo. 7.7. Stronghold hog's corduroy hike pants—-Two side pockets, two 
unturned facings, lined fly B, S., one tack, fronts faced under fly, fork joined 
and tacked, Inserted wateli pocket, pockets closed, clean finished, 4 tacks, two 
single corded flip pockets, S. S. flaps, lined band with buckles on legs, eight 
plaits in leg, leg opening hemmed and tacked, five belt loops, side seam l S., 
back seam 1 S.. and taped, inseam S. K„ crotch tape, seat pieces double stitched, 
paper ticket, all on S. N., belt loops on S. M. 

Total for operating, per dozen garments, $2.70. 

Lot K. Stronghold boy’s scout khaki punts .— 1 Two side swing pockets cut 
down 2 inches, turned and stitched, sewed to front 1 S., pieces extending on In¬ 
side turned and stitched, one turned facing closed with two tacks, pockets 
p. S., Inserted patch watch pocket S. S., B. S. cut on, fly D. S„ fork joined and 
ta<ked, piece sewed on bottom of leg, two stltchlngs forming facing, tongue 
hemmed on three sides, stitched on with outer stitching, three-cornered stay 
on center of top, plaits in knee P. B., one inserted hip pocket, facing turned, all 
pickets closed S. Is'., side, back, and insetting D. N., four-piece bund facing, front 
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half hemmed, one stitching on top. six belt loops tucked one end, lined buckle 
straps, paper ticket, bottom lined with narrow strip. 


Fronts___$1.10 

Backs_ .20 

Seams_ .... . _ .33 

Finnishing__ . 72 

Total for updating, per dozen garments_ 2.35 


Lot Xos. I'.j and 1.1,]. stronghold chanibruy, crush, nr curcrt pants .—Two side 
pockets, 1 facing on each, turned, sewed to front 2 S., one inserted watch 
pocket, pockets 2 S„ iinishetl ily L>. S., B. S. cut on, two single corded hip 
pockets, hack, side, and inseams on I>. N., live belt loops made on S. M„ four- 
piece band facing, front half hemmed, 1 S., tat top, back sewed to pants, side 
buckle straps, paper ticket, 1 -inch item at bottom. 


Fronts_ $0.45 

Backs_'__ _ . 33 

Buck seam_ .03 

luseam_ __ — —_ — --- .03 

Side seam_ — - - .. — .09 

Finisliing_ ... — _— - ... — - .01 

Total for operating, per dozen garments-— . 1. 02 


Lot Xo. 28,SOB. Stronghold hog's khaki pants .—Two side pockets, 2 facings on 
each turned, pockets 1). N., finished tly and B. S., lrok joined and tacked, one 
inserted hip pocket, closed, 1 S., pockets clean finished and four tucks, top fin¬ 
ished with hem 2 3., narrow Item at bottom, cloth ticket. 


Fronts_. ~.- - $0.20 

Backs_ . 18 

Hearns ... ... _ — __ . — — — - .IT 

Finishing..------_ __ . .30 


Total for operating, pet" dozen garments.... - . t>7 

Lot Ao. 2818. Stronghold hog's Military kluil.i pants .—Two side pockets, 2 
facings on each, not turned, pockets closed 2 S., stitched to front 2 S., unfin¬ 
ished ily and B. S., S. S., front joined and tacked, one patch hip pocket hem 
turned, lawk, side, and inseams 1 ). N., top hemmed 2 S„ narrow hem at bottom, 


cloth ticket. 

Fronts__$0.24 

Buck pocket D. N----- - - .00 

Back seuiu- -- - - --- -03 

Side and inseams_ — — - . 14 

Finishing_ .. --- - . - -— -30 


Total for operating, per dozen garments__ .83 


Extras-; buttonhole waist bund, 10 cents; plain buckle straps, 7 cents. 

Lot 2800K. Stronghold hoy's khaki hike pants .—Two side pockets, 2 facing 
on each, unturned, stitched to front 2 S., pockets L>. unfinished ily and B. S., 
1 S., fork joined and tacked, one inserted hip laa-ket with S. S. flap, bottom 
of leg plaited, bund and buckle attached, two-piece bund facing on top, cloth 
ticket, four belt loops, back, side, and inseams on L>. N. 


Fronts---- - $0. 39 

Backs- - - - .38 

Buck seam--- - ■ 03 

luseam- • 06 

Side seam- -07 

Finishing_ • «9 


Total for operating, per dozen garments_ t. 53 


Lot Nos. 241-301-301-303. Stronghold fustian norfolk coat .—Front yokes 
1). S„ facing sewed on and turned, D. S., Inside edge hemmed, 3 D. S. pockets 
with D. S. 1-inoli hem, 3 pointed lined flnps D. S„ two inside game pockets 
hemmed on top and sewed in side seam and front facing with liein on bottom, 
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two buttonhole tubs under patch pocket, two P. S. belt loops on front between 
top pockets and lower flaps, straight yoke In back D. S., two body and shoulder 
seams felled by S. N„ two plaits on back S. S. edge, bolt opening eight tacks, 
two-piece sleeve felled on-elbow seam, Inscani S. S., sleeve In IX S., one-piece 
outside cuff D. S.. top and bottom, lapel collar IX S„ quilted canvas lining, belt 
one point S. S., hanger loop, paper ticket, all on S. N. 

Price for operating, per dozen garments, $G.11. 

lot K. Stronghold hoys' klinki scout coat—Front faced D. S„ two D. S., round 
patch pockets S. N„ two P. S., round patch pockets with plaits stitched through 
center, four pointed IX K. flaps, military collar, canvas lined 5 S„ turnover 
section P. S„ two-piece sleeves hemmed, full cuff P. S„ five body and two shoul¬ 
der seams, sleeves seamed and in P. N., bottom hemmed P. S., paper ticket. 


Pockets and fronts_ $1.00 

Sleeve seams P. N_ _• 12 

Sleeves in P. N , - - --— -20 

Sleeve hem and cuff- - - '24 

Body seam IX N_ 10 

Finishing_ -64 

Total for operating, per dozen garments- 2. 39 


T.ot .Vo. 16. Stronghold men's and hoys' khaki nnrfoll: coats. - Two round 
pockets, turned hem, pocket 1>. S. by S. N., lapel collar IX S. and blind stitche, 
loose facings, edges hemmed P. S. to shoulder, button side of facing lined, 
sleeve and bottom of coat hemmed, four plaits and belt on S. N. or P. N„ 
two-piece sleeve seamed and inside and shoulder seams P. N., paper ticket. 


Plaits and bells S. or IX N -- -. $d. o3 

Pockets S. X_ _ -12 

Facing_ ___ - .34 

Sleeve hem_ _ - -- -07 

Sleeve seams P. N _ . --- - 12 

Sleeves in____ __ -20 

Body seams... __ - --- . - .12 

Finishing_ ...--— -42 

Total for operating, i>er dozen garments- -- 1.92 


Extras: Where yoke is sewed on P. N.. plaits and belt are 43 cents and 
yoke is 10 cents. 

lot No. IS. Stronghold men's plain khaki coat.. Two large and one small 
patch pocket IX S. by S. N„ loose facing edges hemmed P. S. to shoulder, button 
side of facing lined, lapel collar P. S., sleeves ami bottom of coat hemmed, 
paper ticket, sleeve scums, setting in sleeve, back, side, and shoulder seams 
on P. N. 


Pockets S. X_ _ 

_$0. IS 

_ . 12 

Sleevp in D. N_ . - 

... .20 
_ .07 


_ .14 


. _ . 34 

Finishing - - 

__ . S9 


Total for operating, tier dozen garments.-- 1. 44 

lot No. 2R18. Stronghold hoys' military khaki coat—Front facing cut on 1 S., 
two patch pockets 1 S. by S. N„ pockets and sleeves faced, shoulder straps on 
by p. N„ plain military collar, bottom hemmed, cloth ticket, two-piece sleeve, 
setting in sleeve, shoulder, and side seams by P. N. 

Fronts_ __ _$°- 22 

Inseam on sleeve and body seams - - ----- -I” 

Elbow seams and setting in sleeve -- - ■ 2o 

Trimming P. N__ _ _ • ,)S 5 

Finishing___ -22 

Total for o|ieratlng, i>er dozen garments- .904 

lot Nos. m-m-ldrt-v,1. Stronghold denim engineer’s core/.—-Fronts faced 
to collar S. N„ round corners, two large patch pockets, one divided pocket on 
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IX N., one combination pocket on S. N. or D. N„ one large patch pocket inside 
D. S., two-piece collar I S. outside, body seams, two-piece sleeve, sleeve in 
D. N., two-piece cuff, facing on sleeve, bottom hemmed, cloth ticket. 


Pockets D, N___ $0.20 

Facings_1_ _ ,10 

Sleeve fueing__... ... ,15 

Piecing sleeve______ .04 

Elbow seams____ .06 

Body seams__ . 10 

Setting in sleeve_ __ —__18 

Inside pocket_ ...___ _ .06 

Finishing___ . 24 

Total for operating, per dozen garments_ 1. 22 


Extras: Blind stitching facing, 3 cents; pockets S. N., 3 cents; piecing facing, 
2 cents; setting in sleeve on S. N., 6 cents. 


Lot No. IS I. Stronghold irhitc denim engineer's coal. —Made same as lot 
No. 115. 

Price_$1.22 

Off for inside patch pocket_ __ .06 

Total for operating, per dozen garments_ 1.16 


Lot A'o. 216. Stronghold gingham sack coal. —Facing cut on. hemmed 1 S„ 
two 8 , S. patch pockets, hem unturned, one-piece sleeve, one-piece cuff S 8 ., 
one-piece collar 3. S., sleeve seams, setting in sleeves and shoulder seams D. N., 
bottom hemmed, cloth ticket. 


Fronts and pockets_ ,$0.20 

Setting in sleeves and sleeve seams . __ ..__ .21 

Shoulder and side seams_ .07 

Cuffs. __ ... ... _ .12 

Finishing... ... . . _ .... _ ... ._ _ .22 

Sleeve gore_ .03 

Total for oiieratlng. per dozen garments___ .85 

Lot A'o. li!) It. Pin-check coat , eight stitches to tlic inch. —Two patch 


pockets 1 S.. three-piece turned-over collar 1 S., one-piece sleeve hemmed facing 
cut on and hemmed, back, shoulder, and sleeve seams IX N., setting in 
sleeve IX N. 


Fronts anil pocket S. N__ _ . .. __ _ _$1X20 

Sleeve seam IX N__ __..._ . 06 

Setting in sleeve IX N . ..... . .. .. ... _ .15 

Body seams IX N_ _ .__ _ .00 

Hemming sleeve_ ____ _ . . 00 

Finishing__ _ _ ... ... .. . ._ .22 


Total for operating, per dozen garments _ ... .75 


o 


Extras: Piecing sleeve, 4 cents: pencil pickets 
seams, $0.04 extra. 

OVERAI.I.S. 


8., 2 cents. If sleeve has 


Lot A'o. 1-iO. Stronghold marine orcralls. .Two side pockets, two facings 

turned, sewed to fronts IX S.. white pockets IX S.. inserted watch pocket, 
finished fly 2 8., B. S., out on, fork joined and tacked, extra pieee in crotch 
seams, two Inserted hip pockets 1 8,. two-piece band facing t>. 8., two side 
pockets 1 8.. on top, 7-inch “ V " in back, turned hem 1 S., sewed in two 8., 
two-piece facing on legs, cloth ticket, side, back, and In seams on !X N. 

Fronts. ---- - ... ... ........ $0.42 

Backs 8. N- -—... .... . .36 

Side senni...... . ... - ...... ..6!> 

Back seam_ .. ... ... ... ... __... .03 

Inseam... ... . ... ... ... .08 

Finishing_ .... . .. ... .. . _. ... . .74 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. 


1.69 
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Lot Xo. 'i'i<l9, j!>X. It. Murine nrcrott*.— -Two side pockets, two facings turned 
sowed to front P. S.. white pockets I>. S.. fork joined nnd tacked, finished fly 
2 S„ n. S. cut on, inserted wntch pocket, four-piece band facing 1 S. on top, 
two S„ to side pocket, seven-inch " V ” in back, turned hem 1 S., sewed In 2 S., 
narrow Item at bottom, two patch hip pockets D. N., back, side, and in seams 
P. X., doth ticket. 


F rents__ 

Hack pockets I). N. 

Side sen in_ 

Hack seam . . 

Inseam . 
Finishing_ _ 


$0. HO 
.09 
.00 
.03 
.08 
.m 


Total for oiierating, per dozen garments_ 1.27$ 

Lot Xog. ll'i-t.21-l3G-l'i0. Stronghold engineer's overall .—Two front swing 
pockets, facings unturned, one patch wntch pocket P. N„ It. S. cut on, Item 
1 S.. fly side hemmed, fly pieced, finished fly P. N„ white pockets P. S., tacked 
top and bottom, top of fly tacked, fork Joined and tacked, bib seam P. N., com¬ 
bination (locket on bib, bib Joined to front with band facing by IT. S. one op¬ 
eration. bib and sides of front hemmed with ring tabs, side facing on back, two 
patch hip pockets, one rule pocket, backhand, side and in seams on P. N., one 
S.. across end and top of backhand, doth ticket, bottom hennaed, suspenders 
with web inserted, no buckles. 


Facings--- ... so. 08 

Fronts IV N~_ _ . .<«} 

Closing and bib [locket_ _ . ... -- .2(1 

Sewing on bib facing on F. S- _ . 05 

Hemming top and sides of bib with ring tubs. __ . .17 

Kib seam I>. X_ - .02 

Hack seam P. X _ -- ------ .03 

Side seams I). X- -- - - -09 

Inseam P. N_ ------ - .08 

Hack band P. X. . . - - ... - .05$ 

Hack (lockets P. X_ _ . .. - — - .12 

Side facing S. X .. _ - .05 

Hemming bottom__ _ .06 

Finishing__ _— - ■ 07 

Suspenders u ith well inserted .. .. .U 


Total for operating, per dozen garments - 1.28 

7,o t Xo. //;//. Stronghold denim high-bark engineer's urc/nll. -Made same as 
lot No. 114: 

Price_ $1.28 

Off- 

Finishing band. - - -. -$0.07 

Suspenders___ _ - .11 

-- .18 

Backhand.... .. .05$ 

Side f. SN...05 

- , t()$ 

-. .28$ 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. _ .00$ 

Add flnishing_ - -- .25 

Total for operating, per dozen garments- 1.24$ 


Lot Xo. 777. Stronghold earpenler’s denim overall .—Two largo patch pockets 
on front, B. S, cut on and hemmed, fly side hemmed, finished fly D. N., fly- 
pieced, fork Joined nnd tucked, double nail pocket divided into two pockets 
with extra piece forming two pockets and one pencil pocket stitched on garmenl 
1 S., combination jxirket on bib, bill facing sewed on by IT. S. one operation, 
two patch hip jsickets, two hammer straps 1 $ Inches wide, straps mnde for 
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operator, one hammer strap anil one rule pocket by D. N„ high-back straps 
hemmed ami sewed on D. S., crossed in dlnmond I>. S., bottom hemmed, side 
facing on back, paper and doth tickets, bib, buck, side, and in seams by D. N. 


Half facing and pieced fly_$0.07 

Fronts 1). N_ _ . U 

Making nail pockets_ . 18 

Closing and bib pocket___ __ .14 

Bib facing on U. S____ . 05 

Hemming top and sides with ring tabs_ ____ .15 

Bib seam 1). N_ __ . .02 

Back seam D. N_ _ ___ __ __ .03 

Side seam I>. N__ .00 

Inseam D. N_ _ 1 _ .. .. .08 

Back pockets___ . 104 

Hemming bottom__ _ .06 

Finishing_ .30 


Total for operating, per dozen garments_ 1.471 


Lot i Vo. 177. Stronghold plasterer's engineer overall .—Two swing pockets, 
facing unturned, one patch watch pocket i>. X., B. K. cut on, hemmed 1 S., fly 
side hemmed, pieced fly, finished fly by D. X'., top of fly tacked, fork joined and 
tacked, white pockets 1). S., brush pocket on hip D. S., bib joined to front with 
bund facing by U. S. one operation, hemming top and sides of bib with ring tabs, 
side facing on hack, bib seam, two pateli hip pockets, hammer straps under hip 
pockets, one scissors strap, one rule pocket, all on 1). X'., back and high- 
back straps hemmed, straps sewed to back and crossed S. S„ turned knee 
patches, cloth ticket, bottom hemmed, all pockets have raw edges, buckles put 


on after garment is completed. 

Facing_ $0. 20 

Fronts i>. N_ . 004 

Closing_ .12 

Bib facing on V. S- .05 

Hemming top and sides of bib with ring tabs_ .17 

Brush pocket_ . 0,8 

Bib seam on L>. N_ _ - .02 

Back seam II. N-- . 03 

Hide semn D. X T _ OS) 

Inseam I). N_ — . 08 

Back pockets on 1>. X .— -- - - . 18J 

Hemming bottom_ .. . ... ... —-- .00 

Finishing_ .28 


Total for operating, per dozen garments- 1.46 


I.oI No*. l’lash rer's engineer overall ,—Bib out on, one patch and 

one pencil pocket on front, unlinished fly and B. S. out on. fork joined and 
tacked, bib felled K. X'., one patch ldp and one rule pocket D. N., back seam, 
risers and inseam I). N„ back and sides of back hemmed with plain strap sewed 
on and crossed 2 K., side facing on front, hemming top and sides of bib with 
buckle tabs, knee patches inside, cloth ticket, bottom hemmed. 


Fronts_ $0. 37 

Pockets I >. N _ _ .11* 

Seams_ . 13 

Finishing_ ,41 


Total for operating, per dozen garments- 1.02J 


“ j/IL'/t.” Pin-elircl• engineer's overall .—Bib out on, pencil and one patch 
pocket on front, finished fly and B. S. cut on, one S„ bib felled S. N., with side 
facing and hemmed wtth buckle tabs, fork joined and tacked, all pockets have 
unturned hems, one patch, one rule pocket, risers, hack, side, and in seams on 
D, N., back hemmed with corner pieces, bottom hemmed, cloth ticket, straps 
crossed with web Inserted. 

38810*—S. Doc. 415. 04-1—vol 6-53 
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Fronts--- - 

Rack pocket It N - 

Back seams D. N_ . -. 

Side seams------- 

Inseitm — - - 

Hemming bottom 
Suspenders with web inserted 
Finishing. — - 


$0. 3!*J 
.07 
.05 
.09 
.08 
.05 
.It 
. 1C, 


Total for oiierating, tier dozen garments - ■ 90J 

,,,,, Vos 1I.1-2U-.W. xtrmwlwhl boys' niflinrrrs orrrafts-Two swing 
', , ts facings unturned, hemmed In front 1 S„ pencil pocket on Mb I S., 
wl i c pockets 1 . S.. finished fly 1 S.. B. S. cut on. hem 1 S. back and sides 
istek hemmcl. ,me-piece Mb beamed with ring ^dts, sc«-ts to O-md wtlh 
f„cin lr ■> S on S N„ hack, side and m scams on ft- om pat< h poi ket l h., 
sfi lwo patch hip pockets, hem unturned on D. N high-hark straps 
hemmed, crossed, and sewed on O. S.. hemming bottom, cloth ticket. 


Fronts, one operation 
Rack pockets 1 — 

Rack scam - 

Side and m seams 
Hemming bottom- 

Straps- 

Finishing- 


Total for Operating, per dozen garment, 


2 to 12. 

13 to 1C. 

to). 4! 

so t:u 

- • <»74 

.98 

- .OH 

OR 

. 12 

. IR 

. 0o 

. or, 

. 07 

. 07 

. 171 

. 19 

._ . OH 

. U8‘l 


ini-IOS ShonylioUl ,1,-Um onroll. -Two s»ing pockets, ft,wags 

unturned,'pockets slip lied to front In i >. N„ whan pockets I> S . pieced 11V 
sewed on In D S„ R. S. sewed on, 2 S„ fork Joined and tucked, two paid, 

hip ..kefs', hem turned, one patch natch pocket, risers, hack, side, and m 

seams and band to H N., one stitching across hand, Is-ttom hemmed, plain 
buckle straps. < lot I, ticket. 


Fronts I> N 
Facings 
('losing 

Hip pockets I *- N 

Side scants I>. 

Inscam I>. X__ 

Risers I > N- 

Rack seam D. N - 

Rand I>. X_ - - — 

Fini'diing- 


SO. 10 
. 11 
■ H 
.08 
.09 
.08 
. OR 

o:t 

.08 


Total for o|>erating, per dozen uannetn-... - .- «*4 

Lot Vo. 102. Sttonyhold tunin' band omall. Mail** sjinic as lor No. 101. 

Price -- - . 

off for boys’ size 


Total for operating, per dozen garments 

Lot Yoj. ?Ai\~dd\. Stronghold ban ft rhambrajj overall. -Two top swing pockets, 
facings unturned, pockets closed 2 S. ( finished fly ami it. S. w»wwl oil, one 
pat oh watch pocket S. N., jackets sowed to fronts S. S., fork joined and tacked, 
two patch hip pockets, hern unturned, U. N. band, hack, side, and In .seams by 
D. N., live belt loops tacked on one end, side buckle straps by S. N., sewed 
in by I>. N., 1 S., across top and end of hand, doth ticket, buckles sewed on, 
hot lout hemmed, side straps and belt loops on S. N. 


$ 0 . 04 
. 10 


1 Corn, pockets on i»oy*\ $<).0d. 
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Fronts_ __ _ _ _ _ .. __ _ __ jo ;j._> 

Back pockets IX S _ . . _ .._ .. ialj 

Bund and belt loops lx N_ .. _ . t \ 

Belts l>. N__ _ .. .. __ _ ’ IXS 

Back seam I). N_... .. .. __ ...... _ ' o;{ 

Side seam D. N____ ’os» 

Side straps IX X T _ . . .._. ]p'-, 

Itisenm IX N_... ..._ .. ..._ .. _ _ .07 

Finishing ... ..._... .. . .. _. .20 


Total for operating, per dozen garments.__ l’. 12j 


Lot Nos. JiK'i-.’i9EK. Painter'* (mutt overall. -Unturned knee patches on inside, 
raw edged tly and B. S. cut on, two patch pockets, one rule pocket, hems un¬ 
turned, hand, hack, risers, inseam, side seam h.v I). X., 1 S., across top and end 
of hand, bottom hemmed, plain buckle straps, cloth ticket by S. N. 


Fronts_..._ . $0 1 st 

Risers and back seam IX N .__ ... _ _ , 05 " 

Side and in seams D. N_ _ __ ..... . id 

Band IX N... ._ ........... _ ... .ns 

Back pockets.. _... _ .. .. ...._ ... . 10 J 

Finishing_...__ .. . .. ... .21 


Total for operating, per dozen garments ... __ , 7(1 

Kxtrus: Finished tly and B. S., 2 cents. 


Lot .Vo. IHU. Dlrtnuiholtl automobile suit. — Front plait 2 S., finished with 
1). S„ crotch setitu and long tack, button side faced, side opening hemmed with 
facing on back, four 2-inch tacks, two patch pockets on front D. X., one patch 
pocket on buck P. XL, two-piece sleeve with hemmed opening and rubber in¬ 
serted, bottom hemmed, one-piece band collar S. S , cloth ticket, setting in 
sleeves and sleeve seam, shoulder, hark, side, and in seams on IX X., one rule 
pooled, two hammer straps, made for operator on 1). .V, sewed on by S. N. 


Fronts.. ... _ __ ... .. . ... .. ... SO. 21! 

Pockets It N ... _ ...... . ‘jti 

Cuff and hem_ . _ ... .It 

Sleeve seams TX N._. ... .. ... ... 10 

Setting in sleeve IX X' . op 

Side scams IX N_ . .. ..... .12 

Inseani TX N__ .. ... .. _ os 

Back seam IX N_ ... _ .00 

Shoulder seam... .. .... .dll 

Finishing_ .... . .. . _ ... ... . 311 


Total for operating, per dozen garments... . ..._ I. 32 


If operator has to make hammer straps with raw edge, extra 3 cents. Snit 
made after contract was signed, adit $0.01 to com. pkt. tan- dozen garments. 

Men's Excelsior hand overall. —Unfinished tly and B. S„ two swing pockets 
S. S.. one watch pocket, one hip pocket, S. S.. risers and hack seam felled, 
plain buckle straps, band 3 S„ side and in seams 1 S„ side 2 S„ twelve inches 
below pocket, bottom hemmed, cloth ticket, all on S XL 

Total for operating, per dozen garments, $0.77. 

Lot No. 5.72. Don's Excelsior bib overall.— Bib cut on with unfinished fly and 

B. S., 1 S., one patch hip pocket S. S.. risers and 1.. seam felled, back and 

sides of hack hemmed with plain strap sewed on, hih felled and hemmed with 
buckle tabs, bottom hemmed, cloth ticket, all on S. XL 

Total for operating, per dozen garments, $0.04. 

hat No. }/,5. Dtronfihnld hickory rest —Two patch pockets, hems unturned, by 
P. N., two-piece sleeve by D. XL, one-piece cut S. S.. with hemmed opening, large 
buckle straps, one-piece facing on front and around neck S. S., back hemmed, 


doth ticket. 

Pockets IX X_ $0.03 

Sleeve seams IX N_ ... — —.. . — ... .10 

Setting In sleeves 1). N- — ... - ...... .15 

S. XL work_ .. ..- _ __ 4 .-i.07 

Total for operating, per dozen garments- 1.00 
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Lot Nos. 581-446. Excelsior denim shirt jumper. —One-piece collar S. S., sleeve 
gored, one-piece band cuff with hemmed opening, one patch pocket S. S., front 
with plaits open all or halfway, button side hemmed, bottom hemmed, cloth 
ticket, all on S. N. 

-Total for operating, per dozen garments, $0.T0. 

Lot No. 109. Stronghold denim girl’s overall. —One patch pocket, turned hem, 
pocket D. S., top of front and back faced, plait facing on side, two buckle tabs 
on bib, lined straps sewed on back, front, side, buck, and in seams by D. N„ 
B. S., on side. 


Side and front I>. N_$0.07 

liack and in seams LX -V_ . 08 

Single needle_ . 68 


Total for operating, per dozen garments_ . 83 


Lot No. 200. Stronghold girl's ehambray overall. —Two patch pockets 1 S.,' top 
of front and back faced, plait fncing on side, buckle tabs on bib, R. S. on side, 
front, side, back, and in seams by D. N., bottom hemmed, lined straps and 
doth ticket. 


S. N. operator_$0.63 

1>. N. work_ .11 

Facing pkts. IX N_ .03 


Total for operating, per dozen garments ... _ . 76 


Fncing pkts.. S. N.-2. It., ex., $0.01 per doz. pkts. 

lA>t No. 198. Stronghold bog’s ehambray anion sail.—-Two patch pockets, one 
point, faced by IX N„ pockets 1 S., boy’s fly, back and bottom of waist hemmed, 
band on back 3 S., divided collar 2 S„ one-piece sleeve with hemmed opening, 
faced cuff, bottom hemmed, cloth ticket, front, back, shoulder, sleeve seams, 
setting in sleeve, side and in seams by IX X., band across front D. N. 


Front and back seam D. N_...... $0. 06 

Setting in sleeve and shoulder seam on IX N _ . 00 

Underarm sleeve, side and in seams on lx X .16 

Hand IX N._ . _ __ .04 

Facing pockets IX N_ _ . .. _. . . .. .02 

Fronts_ __ ..... .34 

Finishing_ ..._ .26 


Total for operating, per dozen garments- . 06 


Facing pkt. S. X., ex., $0.01 per doz. pkts. Hand on front, S. XL, ex., $0.08 
per dozen. 

iMt No. 99.9. Stronghold girl's ehambray rompers. —Fronts seamed by 14. N., 
gathered on yoke with felled seam, one patch pocket S. S., straight cuffs put on 
before sleeve is closed, bottom hemmed with elastic inserted, divided collar, 
with 2 S., belt made on D. N., sewed to back with hem, back and bottom of 
waist hemmed, side, shoulder, back and in seams, and sleeves in on IX N. paper 


ticket. 

Back, front, shoulder, and sleeves In on D. X ! -- - $0. 11 * 

Closing rx N_____ .13} 

Belts ___ _ .08 

S. XT. work_•- .67 


Total for operating, per dozen garments- 1.00 


Lot No. 888. Stronghold girl's ehambray romper, No. 2.—Front seam D. X., 
yoke felled on front by S. N., one patch pocket S. S., turned corners, cuff on 
sleeve before closing, belt on 14. N., back and bottom of waist hemmed, back of 
pants hemmed and belt stitched on, seams by 14. N., cuff opening hemmed, 
cloth ticket, bottom hemmed with elastic. 


S. N. work......-..$0.80 

Belts___ .08 

Closing IX N----- .13 

Sleeves, shoulder, fronts, and back on 14. N- . 13 


Total for operating, per dozen garments- 1.16 
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Stronghold girl’s cltambrag romper, Xo. It. —Mario samp ns ohnmbrat romper 
No. 2. 


Price _ _$1.10 

Ariri six plates ami trimming on neck and cuffs_•_ . 10 

Total for operating, per dozen gurments_ 1.2G 


Stronghold girl’s chambrag romper, Xo. .}.—Fronts gathered and frocedon yoke, 
one patch pocket 1 S„ cuffs with hem opening, bottom hemmed with elastic, 
divided collar with piping, belt on D. N., back and bottom of waist hemmed, 


belt sewed on S. N., side, shoulder, back, front, inseam, setting in sleeve on 
D. N., side closed three inches below opening on 8. N cloth ticket. 

8. N. work_$0. 00 

Kelts 1). N_ .08 

Collar, on attachment_ — . 07 

Front, back, shoulders, and setting in sleeves 1). N __ .111 

• Inseam and sleeve closed 1>. N__ .12.1 

Total for operating, per dozen garments ._ 1.110 


APRONS. 

Stronghold carpenter's apron A A'.—Eight pockets, large one double 2 S., two 
hammer straps, four short straps, two long straps, four labs and ticket, all on 
8 . N. 

Total for operating, per dozen garments, $0.70. 

Stronghold carpenter’s apr/jn, No. 2.—Five pockets 2 8., four short and two 
long straits, one rule pocket, one hammer strap, four tabs and tieket, all on 
S. N, 

Total for operating, per dozen garments, $0.63. 

Lot Nos. 12-1,1. Carpenter's apron A o. S. —One large divided pocket, three 
long anil four short straps, four tubs and ticket, Items, all on S. N. 

Total for operating, per tlozen garments, $0.15. 

Lot Nos. 10-11. Short round carpenter's apron Xo. f.—Three pockets, 2 8., 
long straps, ticket anil Item, all oil 8. N. 

Total for operating, per dozen garments, $0.2.1. 

Stronghold waiter’s and I’reneh aprons. —Made with strap, 8. N.: Total for 
operating, per dozen garments, $0.15. Made with tat>e 8. N., total for operating, 
per tlozen garments, $0.10. 

Stronghold cook’s apron.—Made with straps 8. N.: Total for operating, per 
dozen garments, $0.21. Slade willt tape 8. N.. total for operating, i*t tlozen 


garments, $0.20. 

Separate belts for kliuki pants with harness buckles-$0.14 

Smite with slide buckles, per dozen garments- . 11 

Crotch pieces on overalls, one operation, extra, per dozen- . 03 

Crotch pieces on pants, one operation, extra, iter dozen- . 05 


All orders and samples, price anil one-half for six pairs or less. 

All duck, regardless of color, per tlozen garments, extra, $0.10. 

Extra sizes on overalls ami coats: From (and including) 44 to 52, extra, 12 
cents; from 52 to 60, extra, 24 cents; over 60, extra, 36 cents. 

Division for extra sizes on overalls: Facings, 1 cent; closing, 4 cents; buck 
seam and risers, 1 cent; Inseam and side seam, 1 cent; finishing, 3 cents; 
bands, 1 cent; back pockets, 1 cent; total, 12 cents. 

Division on coats :• Fronts, 4 cents; sleeves In. 1 cent; hotly seam, 1 cent; 
sleeve seams, 1 cent; pockets, 1 cent; finishing, 4 cents; total, 12 cents. 

Extra sizes on punts based on punts’ schedule: All sizes over 42 to 48, per 
dozen garments, extra, 12 cents; all sizes over 48, being double extra sizes, per 
dozen garments, extra, 24 cents. 

If the fronts on engineer anti high-back overalls are made by u single-needle 
operator, total price of the sultl garments are to remain the same. 

Extra on stlfel goods: Heavily sized stlfel goods, per dozen garments, extra, 
10 cents; extra heavily sized, or hard finish, stlfel goods, per dozen garments, 
extras 15 cents. 

Extra on khaki: Lightweight khaki drill, per dozen garments, extra, 15 
cents • medium-weight khaki goods, per dozen garments, extra, 20 cents; heavy¬ 
weight khaki goods, per dozen garments, extra, 25 cents; corduroy goods, per 
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dozen garments, extra. 30 cents; for all khaki goods shrunk before making, an 
additional charge will la' made for goods to above prices, per dozen garments, 
extra, 10 cents. 

AH belt loops, side buckle straps, and the 14-Inch straps on back of car¬ 
penter’s, white duck Overalls, and automblle suits, are made on special ma¬ 
chines. Single-or-double-needie oja'rator only to sew same on garments. 

On all overalls, coats, and pants, 10 stitches to the Inch, unless otherwise 
stipulated in this agreement. 

When gore is added to denim sleeves, per dozen garments, extra, 3 cents. 

If button stand on lly is sowed on any garments herein described in place of 
cut on, ]ier dozen garments, extra, 2} cents. 

Patch pockets on S. N.: Single-stitch patch isa'kets, per dozen pockets, 4 
cents; double-stitch patch pockets, per dozen [Hickcts, 5 cents; if hem is turned 
in, per dozen pockets, 4 coni ; patch pockets on h. N„ per dozen pockets, 4 
cents; if patch pocket has two corners turned, i«‘r dozen pockets, extra, ‘1 
cents; pencil division on patch pocket, per dozen jMickets, 1 cent. 

If sleeves are sewed in by single-needle ol>erntnr, per dozen garments, extra, 
t! cents. 

Rivets and buttons (marking not Included) ; 

Patent buttons by machine, per 100 ... _ __ .... . $0.03 

Rivet stronghold band overall, per dozen garments .08 

Rivet stronghold, jumpers, per dozen garincnls .00 

Rivet, stronghold, aprons, by baud, per dozen garments . . IS 

Hooks on knickerbockers. ]>or dozen garments.. .. ... .05 

Apron jumper, grommets, per dozen garments .05 

Rivets by machine, per inn_ ......... .03 

Buttons sowed on Singer machine with high ; s|>ecd thread-cutting 

attachment. i>cr 100 _ _____ .. .no 

Button patches, under buttons, per dozen garments _ .01 

Buttons on pockets of corduroy pants, per dozen garments, _ ... . .05 

Tacking or barring: 

Tacking on new Plbladeplhin high-speed thread-cutting machine, 

per 100 tacks _ _ .. . ... .05 

Tacking on new Philadelphia high-speed Iliread-cntting machine. 

when two tacks in garment only, per 100 tacks . .07 

Talking on machine without automatic thread cutter, per too tacks .(kit 
Tacking on machine without automatic thread cutter, only two tacks 

in a garment, per 100 tacks.___ _____ . 081 

Buttonholes: 

Fly buttonholes on Reese small, high-sptssi machine, |ier 1<Kt _ 1 )-j 1 

Fly buttonholes on Reese old-style machine, [>er 100___ _ . ... .051 

Fly buttonholes on Singer high-speed thread-cutting machine, per 

100-_-- ... _ _ .041 

Fly buttonholes on high-speed Singer machine, per 1(H)_ ... .05 

Fly buttonholes on old-style Singer machine. |>cr 100., ..._ ... __ .05} 

Buttonholes on Singer high-speed thread-rutting machine (.11 coats, 

rompers, union suits, girl’s overalls, per 100 _.... . .. .08 

Buttonholes on Singer high-speed thread-cutting machine on engi¬ 
neer’s overalls, per 100___ __ _ . ... .03 

Buttonholes In band garment, one in a garment, on Singer high¬ 
speed thread-cutting machine, or Reese high-s|>ced machine, per 

100 - - _. .11 

Buttonholes on finished garments on small Reese high-speed ma¬ 
chine, per 100___ _ . ()7 

Buttonholes on pocket flaps, per 100___ . or,} 

Buttonholes on suspenders on small Reese high-s|>eod machine, per 

100 -- .on 

Buttonholes in suspenders on Singer high-sjieed thread-cutting ma¬ 
chine, per 100_ ... _ .00 

Buttonholes on coats, rompers, union suits, gilts' overalls on big 

Reese high-speed machine, per 100-cord ___ ...... ... .00 

Buttonholes in engineer's overalls on big Reese high-speed machine, 

per 100-cord___ . .30 

Buttonholes in all khaki garments, regardless of machine made on, , 

per 100. extra___ ...._ __01 

Eyelets on Reese machine, per 100 ___ .05} 

Marine metal eyelets and luce, tier 100__ . 00 

Marking for buttons and buttonholes, or eyelets ,pcr 100_ . 01} 
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Inspecting: Inspecting gurgeut once, per dozen garments, $0.05. 

Inspectors not to take cure of repair work or to inspect any garment twice 
unless paitl extra for second inspection. 

It is agreed by both parties hereto that operators and inspectors are not to 
carry bundles, but the party of the iirst part agrees to provide for the carrying 
away and delivering of bundles. 

Where curtains are not sewed on wrong side of waist, but operator lias to 
hold edge of curtain and waist together wiien sewed on with one operation, per 
dozen garments, extra, $0. 06. 

Pressing with or witiiout pressing machine, minimum per week shall he not 
less than $12. 

Any pressor at the present time who is receiving more than the minimum of 
$12 shall suffer no reduction in salary. 

sh tiers. 

Shirts are made on 61 Singer and Union special machines. 

Front plait on four needle U. S. and two needle U. S. Hutton stand on two 
needle U. S. and by single needle operators. CulTs, yokes, plackets, pockets, 
and collars on 61 Singer by single needle operator. Hemming on Singer high¬ 
speed and Standard machines. Shoulders joined, sleeves pieced, sleeves set in 
and sides closed on two needle U. S. Buttonholes and button sewing on Singer 
high-speed thread-cutting machines. 

Tile garments mentioned in tiiis agreement are made with Id and 17 stitches 
to the inch. Work shirts are to lie bused on 10 stitches to the inch. 

All orders or samples will be paid time work according to the average earn¬ 
ing, taking for their average two full consecutive weeks plus 10 per cent. 

No extra charge for extra sizes, and no reduction allowed for youths’ and 
boys’ sizes. 

Where parts of shirrs such ns collars, cull's, pockets, etc., hare to tie matched 
by operator they will be paid for extra as follows: 

Mulching stripes and callers, per dozen collars - $0.02 

Matching stripes on front plait, per dozen shirts - ..-. —- -03 

Matching stripes on plackets, per dozen shirts ... — - ■— 02 

Matching stripes on cuffs, per dozen shirts. — -- . — -03 

Mulching stripes on pockets, per dozen pockets.. - .01 

All shirts stitched with silk or mercerized thread will he paid for [ter dozen 
shirts, extra 15 cents, and to he divided as follows: 

Negligee style: 

Box plait, -I N., U. S._ 

Button stand, 2 N„ U. S 

Finished plait- 

Two dozen pockets .. 

Negligee collars- - 

Collar sewed on- 

Yoke_ -- 

IMaeket__ 

Cuff. . -- 

Hemming_ _ 

Shoulders joined, U. S. 

Sleevos pieced, U. S._ 

Setting in sleeve- 

Sides closed, U. S- 

Total_ 


Golf coat style: 

French front facings, U. S.. 

Freneh collar- - 

Finished plait- 

Two dozen pockets with flap 

Neckband on-- 

Yoke_ - - 

Placket- - 

Cuff_ 

Hemming- 


.01 
. 021 

. 00 * 

.021 

.004 

1.01 

.01 

.02 

. 00 * 


... ... .. $ 0 . 01 

.001 
. 001 

... . .02 

. _ 02 * 

001 

_ .01 

.01 

... . .02 

... . . . 004 

. ooi 
.01 

. 01 

_ .01 
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Golf coat style—Continued. 

Shoulders joined, I). S___$0. 00$ 

Sleeves pieced, U. S_ _ .01 

Setting in sleeve_ . 01 

Sides closed, U. S_ .01 


Total. 


. 15 


Lot \o8. .j03-$0J-7O3. Cheap eh anibray anil niline. 


Box plait on 4 N., U. S_ _ $0.034 

B. S., on S. N_ .04 

Finished plait_ .04 

Two S. S. pointed pockets with laps cut on S. S_ . 14 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket___ 0(5- . 07 

Placket stitched on edge and underside hemmed___.12- .10 

Trimmed neck, notched collar and sewing on-• . 14$ 

II. S. lined band collar with extension and buttonhole tales _ . 16$ 

One-piece cuff, ends Joined, turned by hand and S. S. all around and 

lined_ . 17 

Hemming and gussets- .05$ 

Piecing sleeves on U. S___ .04 

Shoulders joined on V. S_ _ . 0S$ 

Setting in sleeves on U. S_ __ . 07$ 

Sides closed on U. S_ _ . 08 


Total for operating, per dozen garments _ _ — -- 1.20 

Above garment made 15 stitches to the inch. 

Lot .Vo. U00. I.iylit-ireii/lit hliiek sateen. 

Box plait 4 N„ U. S___ —.. .. _ $0. 03$ 

B. 8., on S. N_ _ _ • 04 

Finished plait_ . 04 

One D. S. pointed pocket with laps cut on and I>. S___ .09 

One straight S. S. yoke, ticket and size tag- . 06$ 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and under side hemmed__ .12 

1). S. lined band collar with extension and buttonhole tubs_ . 16$ 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on_ . 14$ 

One-piece cuff, ends joined, turned by hand, single stitched all around, 

no lining- - . 14 

Hemmed with gussets__05$ 

Piecing sleeve on U. S_ . 04 

.foining shoulder on II. S- - .03$ 

Setting In sleeve on V. S- - - .07$ 

Ulosing sides on l\ S_- .08 


Total for operating, i>er dozen garments- - 1.12$ 

Above garment made 15 stitches to the inch. 


Lot Xos. .J0/-}02-}0.j-J0C. Chainbray anil giptccn. 


Box plait 4 K., U.S_ 

B. S., cut and hemmed- 

Finishing short plait- - 

Two I). S. turned corner pockets with laps sewed on and D. S- 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket-- 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and underside hemmed- 

D. S. lined band collar with extension and buttonhole tabs- 

Without lining in band or collar- 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on- 

Sewed on with no lining- 

Two-piece round-corner lined cuff, turned by hand and S. S. all around- 

Hemming and gussets- 

Piecing sleeves on U. K--- 

Joining shoulders on U. S----- 

Setting sleeves on U. S_- 

Closing sides on U. S- 


$0.04 
.03 
.05 


.24 

.06 


.12 

.17$ 

.15$ 

.16$ 

.15$ 

.25 

.00 

.04 


.04 

.08$ 

.08$ 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. 


1.47 
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Lot Ay. 7/f). Imitation noisette.. 


Box plait on 4 N., C. S________ .$0.04 

B. S. sewed on_ __ .04 

Finishing plait_ _ __ .04 

Two I). S. turned-corner pockets with laps sewed on and I). S_ .24 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket_ _ . 00 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and underside hemmed__ . 12 

D. S. lined-band collar with extension and buttonhole tabs. _ .17* 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on_ ..- - • 10} 

Two-piece rounded-corner lined cuff, turned, by hand and S. S. all 

around__ . — — - .25 

Hemming with gussets_—. -- - ... .054 

Piecing sieves on U. S--- - - - .04 

Joining shoulders on 1'. 8--■-- - - - -04 

Setting in sleeves on C. S— — - _ _ — ..— -08 

Closing sides on i 1 . S-.. —. - - - - -084 

Total for operating, per dozen garments _ - - 1.42 


Lot So. 005. Imitation Llialsi. 


Box plait 4 X., C. S— —- - — , - --- 

B. S. cut on and hemmed_ __ - - 

Finishing short plait- - -- - 

Two 1). S. turned-corner pockets with laps sewed on anti it S- 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket- 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and underside hemmed-- 

D. S. lined band collar with extension and buttonhole tails. - 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on- ----- - - 

Two-piece round-corner lined cuff, turned by hand and S. 8. all 

around- -- -- 

Hemming with gussets --- - --- -- 

Piecing sleeves on IT .8. — - --- 

Joining shoulders on U. S- --- —-- - 

Setting in sleeves on V. S- --- -- - - 

Sides closed on-11. S- — -- - -- 


$0. 04 
.03 
.05 
.24 
.00 
.12 
.m 
. 10} 

.25 

.09 

.04 

.04 

.08} 

.08} 


Total for operating, |>er dozen garments — 

Above shirts made 15 studies to the inch. 

Lot Sox. 210-211-21.!-HJ. Cotton iiwul*. imitation noisette. 

French front facings and II. S. on 2 N„ I'. S _. —.- --- 

Finishing French front plaits- - - 

One D. S. pointed pocket with hem- - -- - 

One I). S. tinp- - - 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket-- - —- - - -- 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and underside hemmed- 

S. S. lined military collar- 

One extra stitching through band- - 

Trimmed neck, notched eoUar and sewing on- 

French-lined cuff, turned by hand and S. S. all around- 

Hemming with gussets- 

Pieeihg sleeves on U. S- 

Joining shoulders on U. S- 

Setting in sleeves on U. S--- 

Closing sides on U. -- 

Total for operating, per dozen garments- 


1.47 


$0. 05 
.04 
.07 
.12 
.00 
. 12 
.20 
.01 
.17 
.32 
.09 
.04 
.04 
.08} 
.08} 


1. 50 


Lot S’os. 801-326-315. Striped goods. 

French front facings and B. S. on 2 N., U. S---?0. 05 

Finishing French front plaits----- .o-t 

One S. S. pointed pocket with lap sewed on, S. S„ and corner stajed- .08 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket-—-—-—— --- ■ ™ 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and underside hemmed- • 

Three-ply neckband with cushion.. • AA 
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Trimmed neck, notched band, and sewing on_ . so. Hi! 

French cuff, lined, turned by hand, sowed on, und S. S. all around . ,'VJ 

Hemmed, with gussets__ _ ,.09 

Piecing sleeves on II. S______ _ .04 

Shoulders joined on U. 8. __ _ _ .04 

Setting in sleeves on U. S__ .08} 

Sides closed on l 7 , S..._->_ _ . _ _ .08} 


Total for operating, per dozen garments ... .. _ ... 1,28} 

Lot Ao.v. Itoil-ILiO. Striiinl I Indian. 

French front facings and 1!. S. on 2 .V. F. S ......... ... $0.05 

Finishing French front pin it .. .. _ . ... . _.._ .04 

One D. S. pointed pocket, with hem .. ... _ _ _ .07 

One I). S. flap _ __ . __ .12 

Straight S. S, yoke and ticket _ _ . . .00 

Placket and It. S_ ___ _ . .18 

Three-ply neckband, with cushion ... ... .11 

Trimmed neck, notched hand, and sowing on... _ . .... . Hit 

French cuff, lined, turned hy hand, sotted on, und S. S. all around .82 

Hemming, with gussets. _ _ _ .00 

Piecing sleeves on IJ. S. _ ---...... _ ,04 

Shoulders joined on i 7 S_ _ _ _ .04 

Setting in sleeves on F. 8. _ .. . . ._ .. .0,8} 

Sides dosed on U. S___ ..... .08} 

Total for oi>erating. per dozen garments 1. t.7! 

Lot Am. /D27 -IULH- WiH. Imitation no incite. 

Box plait on 4 N„ F. S __ . ... . _ . ..’. . $0.04 

R. S. on 2 N„ V. S_ . _ . _ .02} 

Finishing short plait ... .. .. .. .05 

One I>. S. pointed pocket, with hem....._ .07 

One I >. S. flap_ _ _ _ _ .12 

Straight S. K. yoke and ticket_ .... „ . OC, 

Placket and B. S_ _ .1.8 

D. S. lined hand collar, with extension and buttonhole tabs ,17} 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and setting on . .10'. 

Two-piece round-cornered lined cuff, turned hy hand, settl'd on. and S S. 

all around __ _ _ ..... . .2.7 

Hemming, with gussets . . . .. .00 

Piecing sleeves on F. S. ... .04 

Shoulders joined on II. S... . .04 

Setting in sleeves on U. S _ .os 1 

Sides closed on U. S- .... ... _ .08', 

Total for operating, |«*r dozen garments.. . ... _ 1 471 

Lot .Vo. WO.I. Soimltc. 

Box plait on 4 X , l 7 , S .. ... ....... .. ..$0.04} 

B. S„ 2 N„ F. S . .. .. .02,' 

Finished short plait_... . ... . 07 

Ttvo r». S. turned-corner pockets, with laps setved on 1 >. S _ ... .. . .25 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket_ . . .. . .. .00) 

Placket and B. S- -- ..... ..18} 

0. S. lines! hand collar, with extension and buttonhole tubs _ . 17? 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on ... .10? 

Ttvo-piece round-cornered lined cuff, turned hv hand, sewed on, und S. 8. 

nil around-- . .- ... - .20 

Hemming, with gussets-- ...... ...-- . 0»! 

Piecing sleeves on II. S-- ..-- . .041 

Shoulders joined on II. S .. ...-- .04J 

Setting In sleeves on U. S... .. ... . -- --- 08? 

Sides closed on II. S- . - -- . . . . . .083 

Soisette label ..- . .02 


Total for operating, per dozeu garments- 1.50} 
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Lot No. 000. Mcditnit-irruil'.l hhicl: milrni 

Box plait 4 N., TJ. S_ _ - . $0 (Ml 

B. S-, cut on. and hemmed___ ._... .. .03} 

Finishing short plait_ ...._ _ _ .05 

Two r>. S. turned-corner pockets, with lap sowed on, ami it. S . 25 

Straight yoke, S. S., ticket, anil size tits' __ . ... - _ ... .00} 

One reinforced yoke, raw edges (round)_ _ _ .OH 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and underside hemmed .12} 

I). S. lined hand collar, witli extension and hnttnnhnlc tahs . IS 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sew ing on ... .10} 

Two-piece round-cornered lined cuff, turned by hand, sewed on, and S. S. 

all around._ _ ... ------ . 2d 

Hemming, with gussets _. .. ... .091 

Piecing sleeves on IT. N. . ... .041 

Shoulders joined on IT. S ...- .011 

Setting in sleeves on F. R ... .. .09 

Sides closed on F. S .. _. . . . . .. .09 


T’otal for operation, per dozen garments . — 1 55} 


l.ol No. I >00. Ilrnrn ir' lifiit hlnl. w ihrn 


Box plait 4 N.. 1 T . S. 

li. S. cut on, and hemmed . .. 

Finishing short plait_ . — 

Two 1) S. turned-corner pockets, with lap sewed on. and !> S 

Straight S. S. yoke, ticket, and size lag _ _ 

One reinforced round yoke, edge unturned 

Placket and B. S. __ —- - - 

T>. S. lined hand collar, will) extension and buttonhole labs . 
Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on 

Two-piece round-cornered lined cuff, turne I by hand, sewed on, and 

all around- _— - - -- - —.- 

Hemming, with gussets 

Piecing sleeves on U. S__ --- -- - -- 

Shoulders joined on F. S - - 

Setting in sleeves on ft. S - - 

Sides closed on F. S . 

Total for operating, per dozen garments 


*0 041 

. o:u 
. ()5 
. 27 
.07* 
. OH 
. 19 
. IS! 
. 17 

. 20 
. 091 
.041 
. 041 
.091 
. 001 

.05 


l.ol Vo noo l.whl-1' nt/hl wool /(mulct. 

Box plait 4 N„ II. S- - - - - — 

B. S. cut on and hemmed-- - -- — — - 

Finishing short plait_ - — -- 

Two D. S. turned corner pockets v. ill) ho\ plait in conlcr. S. S. across top 
Two I>. S. sateen-lined flaps... - — 

Straight S. S. yoke, ticket, and size lag 

Placket and B. S- ------ . 

S. S. lined military collar- 

One extra row of stitching through hand. 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on 

One-piece etiff, lined, ends joined, sewed on, and S S all around 

Hemming with gussets-- --------- - - 

Piecing sleeves on U. S - - 

Shoulders joined on U. S- -------- 

Setting in sleeves on II. S... .. -------------- 

Sides closed on F. S- --------------- 


yo.tm 
. (KB 

o.r> 
.23 
. 2(1 
.071 
. 191 
- 21 } 
.01 
.17} 
. 20 
. II) 
.1)1} 
. op; 
.10 
. 10 


Total for operating, per dozen garments 


1. SSI 


/.of <Vo. 7/W2. UciVumi-irniilit rnllnit /Itimii’l. 


Box plait 4 N., U. S- 

B. S. cut on anil hemmed - 

Finished short plait- 

Two D. S. pointed pockets 
Two D. S. sateen-lined flaps 


$0.04} 
.03} 
. 05 
.14 
.20 
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Straight S. H. voke, ticket, ami size tug__...._$0.06$ 

Placket and B. S___ _ .18j 

S. S. military collar, lined_ ___ . 20$ 

One extra row of stitching through band_ _ ... ..... . Oi 

'rrininied neck, notched collar, and sewing oil. _. , 17 ] 

One-piece cuff, ends Joined, sewed on, and S. S, all around... . 17- 

Hemming with gussets_ ...... ____ .09} 

Piecing sleeves on U. S____ 04 } 

Shoulders joined on U. S... .... .04] 

Setting in sleeves on U. S_ _ _ . .. ._ ___ ; ,oo 

Sides closed on U. S_ . .. ... .09 

Total for operating, per dozen garments _ ...... 1 . 00 } 

/.of .Vo. 17.70. Illne cotton flannel. 

Pox plait 4 X.. TJ. S_.... . . ... ... . .. _ . . $0,041 

B. 8 . cut on and hemmed_ . . . o.’it 

Finishing short plait___ . _ .05 

Two P. S. turned pockets with lap sewed on and 1>. S . __ .. _ .20 

Straight S. S. yoke, ticket, and size tag_ ...... .071 

Placket, not stitched on edge, and underside hemmed.. .. . 1,7" 

T>. S. band collar with extension and buttonhole tabs. .17 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on.... .. . . .10 

One-piece cuff, ends joined, sewed on, and S. S. all around . ... . 17 

Hemming with gussets_ . .. .tip] 

Piecing sleeves on U. S_ . . .... . .... .04$ 

Shoulders joined on l r . S._.. ... . .(Hi 

Seiting in sleeves on P. S... . . .Oil 

Sides closed on IT. S... ........ ... .09 

Total for ojierating, per dozen gariiieul- . ... 1.46 

hot So. 1701. I.o/ht-tri ifilit I'n licit flannel. 

Box plait on 4 X., IT. S_ . _ _ _ $0.01 j 

K. S. cut on and hemmed___ ...... .0,7] 

Finishing short plait_ ... ... ... ....05 

One 1>. S. pointed pocket with hcm__ ... . .. . . . .. .09 

One I). S. pointed llap__ _ ... .. . ____12 

Straight S. S. yoke, ticket, and size tag. . .......... ,071 

Placket and B. S_ _ ____ .19 

S. S. lined military collar_____ .___21 

Two extra stitchlngs through hand___ __ .02 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on . _ _ . ___ . 17 } 

French cuff, lined, turned by hand, sewed on, and S. S. all around..... . Ik! 

Hemming with gussets_ .... ___ . 09 $ 

Piecing sleeves on U. S ....._ _____ _ _ .. .01] 

Shoulders joined on I. 1 . S_ ...__ .04] 

Sleeves set In on IT. S. .. ... ..... .09 

Sides closed on U. S_ ... __ . 09 

Total for operating, per dozen garments... ._ 1.70} 

Lot Son. 1703-170 'i-1705. /Yenned wool flannel. 

Box plait on 4 X'., IT. S. . .... _ . _$0. 041 

B. S. cut on and hemmed_____ _ .0.7} 

Finishing short plait__ _ .05 

Two D. S. pointed pockets with hem_ . IK 

Two I>. S. flaps_ __ .24 

Straight S. S. yoke, ticket, and size tag_ __ .07] 

Placket and B. S___ .19} 

S. S. lined military collar___ .21] 

One extra stitching through band_ . 01 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on_ . IK 

One-piece lined cuff, ends joined, sewed on, and S. S. nil around_ . R6i 

Hemming with gussets_ . 10 

Piecing sleeves on U. S_ . 05 
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Shoulders joined on V. K__ $0.05 

Setting in sleeves on U. S_ _ ’ jp 

Sides closed on V. S_ IIIII ! to 


Total for operating, iter dozen garments_ 1.83 


Lot No. 1152. Hive flannel (heavy weight). 


Box plait 4 N„ U. S__ 

B. S. out on and hemmed_ 

Finishing short plait__ 

Two I). S. turned corner pockets with laps sewed on and I). S _ 

Straight S. S. yoke, ticket and size tag_ 

Placket and B. S_ 

1). S. band collar with extension and sateen facing in band and button¬ 
hole tabs_ 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on_ 

One-piece cuff, ends joined, sewed on and S. S. all around_ _* 

Hemming and gussets_ 

Piecing sleeves on U. S_ 

Shoulders joined on U. S___ 

Setting in sleeves on U. S_ 

Sides closed on U. S_ 


$ 0 . 00 
.04* 
.05 
.28 
.08} 
.20 


.IS} 


.17} 

.18 

.11 


.05} 
. 05} 
.11 
.11 


Total for operating, per dozen garments 


1.70 


Lot .Via. ISOj In tH2<: (e,refilling Nos. 12)1 mul 1822). 


Silk mull, 
Imitation lot 
silk. No. 1800. 


Box plait on 4 N.. t T . S- - 

B. S. cut on and hemmed__ 

Finishing plait___ 

< >ne I).. S. pointed pocket_ — 

One D. S. flap_ 

Straight S. S. yoke, ticket_ -- 

Placket and B. S_ 

Three-ply neckband with cushion-- 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on- 

French cuff, lined, turned by hand, sewed on, and S. S. all 

around _ 

Hemmed with gussets-- 

Piecing sleeves on U. S- 

Shoulders joined on U. S_ 

Setting in sleeves on U. S-- 

Sides closed on U. S- 

Total for operating, per dozen garments- - 


$0. (Hi 

$0.08 

.05 

.07 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.10 

. 14 

.16 

.00 

.11 

.21 

22 

. 11 

.11 

.20} 

• 21} 

.30 

.38 

.12 

.13 

.06 

.07 

.06 

.07 

.12} 

.16 

.12} 

.16 

1. 85} 

2.10} 


Lot Nos. 1900, 1901, 1902, 1908. Imitation ltajah. 


Box plait on 4 N„ V. S- - - 

B. S. cut on and hemmed_ 

Finished short plait- 

Two D. jS. pointed pockets with hem- 

Two D. S. flaps--- 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket- 

Placket and B. S- 

I). S. lined band collar with extension and buttonhole tabs- 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, nnd sewing on-- 

Two-piece round corner lined cuff, turned by hand, sewed on and S. S. 

all around- 

Hemming and gussets- 

Piecing sleeves on U. S- 

Shoulders joined on TJ. S,- 

Setting In sleeves on U. S-- 

Sides closed on U. S- - 


$0.08 

.07 

.06 

.18 

.27 

.11 

.22 

. 21 } 

. 21 } 

.31 

.18 

.07 

.07 

.16 

.16 


Total for operating, per dozen garments. 


2.32 
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Lot So. lit to. Imitation jmnt/cc. 

box plait 4 N.. V. S_ _ - _$0.06 

B. S. cut on ami hemmed_ . - - -- .06 

Finishing short plait_____ .06 

Two 1). S, turned corner pockets wilh laps sewed on I». 8_ .27 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket_ .00 

Placket and B. S-- - .21 

I>. S. lined hand collar with extension and buttonhole tabs --- . 21| 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on_ __ _ - . 10i 

Two-piece round cornered lined cut!', turinal by hand, sewed on, and 

S. S. all around _ _ - — .20 

Hemming with gussets ---- — .12 

Piecing sleeves on IT. S .. ... .00 

Shoulders joined on U. S------ .06 

Setting in sleeves on V. S. . .— .124 

Sides closed on l\ S__.. — . . - - .124 

Total for operating, per dozen garments . ._ _ 1.98 • 

Lot Vo. ttUO. Safin tttriiml xilL. 

Box plait 4 X., 1’. S_ -- - -SO. 08 

B. S. on 2 N., P. S__. - .001 

Finishing short plait- -07 

One I>. S. pointed pocket with hem . .10 

One I>. S. flap—... 16 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket_ .. - • 1 I 

Placket and B. S_. . - -20 

Trimmed neck. notched collar, and sewing on .21 

Three-ply neckband wilh cushion— . .1! 

French cuff, lined, turned h\ hand, S S. on edge. O S on lop . H 

Hemming with gussets..- - - - • l** 

Piecing slee\(*s on F. S_ - . . H) 

Shoulders joined on V. S- . * 10 

Setting in sleeves on T T . S- . Bl 

Sides closed on F. S... .10 


Total for operating. j>er dozen garment'. .- 

Lot Xoh. 100). W0.'), JOiHi, t'tnna s*i//. ami pmifirr. 

Box plait 4 N. V. S --- 

B. S. sewed nn_ ---- - 

Finishing short plait- - . " 

Two 1). S. turned corner pockets with laps sewed on and O. S - 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket- ---- --- -- -- 

Placket and B. S- . -.- 

I). S. lined hand collar with extension and buttonhole tabs . 

Trimmed neck, notched collar, and sewing on 

Two-piece round cornered lined culT. turned b.\ hand. S S. on edge and 

1 >. S. on top — - ------ 

Hemming with gussets-- - - 

Piecing sleeves on U. S_ ... - -- - 

Shoulders joined on U. S. - - .- 

Setting in sleeves on V. S — 

Sides closed on U. 8_- - - ~ - - ~ 

Total for oj>ernting, ikt dozen garment-; .. 

Lot No*. IS.iii /S.H. t'biva *ill>, ftonam* 

Box plait 4 N. f P. S-- - - 

B. H. sewed on- - - 

Finishing short plait - 

Two D. S. pointed pockets with hem - - 

Two 1). 8. flaps. -------- - - 

Straight I). 8. yoke and ticket - 

Placket and B. S-- - - - 

Three-ply neck band with cushion---- 
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Trimmed neck, notched bund, mid sewing <>n_l_ $0.35 

French cuff lined, turned by bund, S. S. on edge mid 1). S. across top_ .49 

Hemming with gussets- . 18 

Piecing sleeves on U. S_ .._ ___ _ .12 

Shoulders Joined on U.'S ..._ ___ ._ .10 

Setting in sleeves on U. S._ ... _... _ _. _ _ ,20 

Sides closed on U. S___ . 20 

Total for operating, per dozen garments _ __ .. .... _ 3.03 

Work ahirt , II) xtitrliex to the inch (negligee). 

Box plait 4 N., IJ. S__ ... _ _.. ...._ .$0.03 

15. S. 2 N., U. S__ ... _ _ . .02 

Finish box plait_ . . -04 

One S. S. pointed pocket with unturned hem and straight stu.\ in corner .041 

Straight S. S. yoke and ticket_ -05 

Hemmed opening ill sleeves - . .... __ _ _— - — — -03 

S. S. lined band collar with extension. - -- ,12 

Trimmed neck, notched collar and sewing on, band unlined-. — - .11 

One-piece cuff, no lining, sewed on, and S. S„- -- . 10 

Hemming with gussets_— --- - .04} 

Piecing sleeves on IJ. S - - - -- - .03 

Shoulders joined on 17. S-— - - .. - .03 

Setting in sleeves on U. S__ 00 

Sides closed on I T . S-_.- ... . . . ------ - —. .061 

Total for operating, per dozen garments.--- .77} 


Hemming work shirt with No. 00 thread and high-speed machine with wide 
hOmmer. 

The total price in the foregoing garments does not include mercerized thread 
or silk. Where extra charge is made for goods, it is included in tlie total price. 

NIC, t IT SHIRTS. 

I,cl No. Kfi. Fine long cloth night xhirlx. 15 xtitchex In the inch .—Sewing on 
extension front, “ V " neck facing sewed on and down front, turned and stitehed 
on outside edge with tape, tipie stitched with two rows of stitching, one straight 
yoke S. S. and ticket sewed on, outside cuff facing on sleeve sewed on and 
hemmed at hoi tom, top of cuff stitched on to sleeve with tape, tape sewed with 
two rows of stitching, liraiil sewed on oulshle edge of front plait extending 
around neck and down one side of front, braid sewed with two rows of stitch¬ 
ing, item and gussets, sleeves felled in on two needle, shoulder joined, sleeves 
pieced, also sides closed on two-ucedle machine. 

Divided as follows: 

S. N. operator____- --$0.92} 

Piecing sleeve-- .04} 

Setting in sleeve. . ... .081 

Closing sides______ - • 10 

Hemming and gussets. . _ - -07 

Total for operating, tier dozen garmenls. . _ 121} 

Lot No. 95. “V” neck outing flannel night xhirl. —Made same as lot No. 86. 

Price__ __ - - $1.21} 

Off for goods____ . .. . .08} 

Total for operating, per dozen garments -. 1.13 


Divided as follows: 

S. N. operator-._ 

Piecing sleeve. -— 

Setting in sleeve... 

Closing sides- 

Hemming and gussets 

Total_ _ _ - — 1-48 


.83 

.04 

.08 

.11 

.07 
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Lot No. 75. Striped cotton twiil goods .—Front facing sewed on, turned and 
stitched on both edges, standing collar in two pieces, braid sewed on top of 
roller and down one side of front with two rows of stitching, S. S. yoke on back 
with cloth ticket, two-piece sleeves with one-piece cuffs, faeing sewed and hemmed 
on bottom of sleeve, one row of braid on top of sleeve sewed on with two rows 
of stitching, shoulders joined on S. N., sleeves set in, sides closed and sleeves 
pieced on 2 N., hemming bottom, one single stitched pointed pocket stayed In 
corners, one row of braid at top with two rows of stitching. 


Divided as follows: 

S. N. operator_$0.83 

Piecing sleeve__ . 04 

Setting In sleeve__ .08 

Closing sides- --- , 11 

Hemming and gussets__ __ .07 


Total for operating, per dozen garments-.. 1.13 

Lot Nos. 70-0(1. Cotton and outing flannel night shirts. 

Hex plait on S. N., with two rows of braid_ $0.06 

Sewing on plait and staying_ . 04 

B. S. cut on and hemmed back_ . 04 

One S. S. pointed pocket, lap cut on and stitched under, raw edge, braid 

sewed on outside_ .08 

One straight yoke S. S. and ticket_ . 06 

One straight band collar, made with braid sewed on, top with two 

rows of stitching_ .14 

Sewing on hand collar_ .14 

outside cuff facing with braid sewed across top with two rows of stitch¬ 
ing, bottom of cuff hemmed- - . 15 

Hem and gussets_ .07 

Shoulders joined on V. S___ _ _ _ .04$ 

Sleeves pieced_ _ ___ . _ .04$ 

Sleeves set in_ ___ _. .08 

Sides closed_ . _ ___ .12 


Total for operating, ]kt dozen garments_ 1,06 


PAJAMAS, 

IjQt No. 5. Cheap cotton pajamas. 15 stitches to the inch. —Has shaped fac. 
anti B. S. cut on urul hemmed and tin. at top. 

('oat fronts, facings, extending around neck sewed on with three opera¬ 


tions____ $0.24 

Shoulders Joined on U. S_ ___ .04 

Piecing sleeves on U. S_ . 04 

Stayed_ . 06 

Military collar made and sewed on_ . 15 

Hemming bottom of coat with 1-inch hem__ , OS 

Outside cuff facing sewed on with three operations___ .14 

Sleeves set in_ .08 

Sides closed_ . 08$ 

Cloth ticket--- - .02* 

Four dozen frogs S. S__ . 40 


Total for operating, per dozen garments___1.33$ 

Pants to match above coat. 

B. S. and fly cut round on top, buttonhole side lined with two rows of 

stitching, round extension at waist, finished off, all edges turned_$0.14 

Joining fork to fly_ .03 

Making strings on S. M_ . 00 

Hemmed top of waist and Inserting strings_ . 15 

Hemming bottom--- . 07 

Back seam on IJ. S_____ .03 

Inseam on U. S_____ .08 

Side seam on U. S_ .10 


Total for operating, [>er dozeu garments_ .69 
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Lot No. 7. Outing funnel .—Vf 11 have 2 shaped fac., one shaped like the top 
one to form thickness for 15. 8. .Made same as lot No. 5. Price: Coat, $1.33}; 
pants, $0.00. 

I.ot No. {. Imitation silk pajamas .—Like lot No. 7. Panama coat. 


I Vice_____$1.33} 

Add: 

S. S. round yoke_ . 07 

Four dozen frogs__ . 40 

Braid_ . 2.7 

Mercerized or sik thread__ . 15 

Goods______.. .30 

Total for operating, per dozen garments___ _ 2. 70} 

Lot No. ). I'ajama pants .—Made same as lot No. 5. Pajama pants. 

Price_ - $0. 00- 

Add : 

Goods___ ___ - - .21 

Mercerized or silk thread_ _. . .10 


Total for operating, per dozen garments--- __ 1.00 

“V” neck short sleeve cheap work shirt, 10 stitches to the inch. 

Total price for operating, per dozen garments, $0.70. 

Lot No. 2014, short sleeve, Sd. sport shirt; lot No. 2014, long sleeve, Sd. sport 
shirt (D. S. 2 pc. round cuff all around). 

Box plait to bottom of shirt. 

Ilxtras on shirts. 


Changing thread for sewing on ticket, per dozen shirts- 

Cuffs I). S. at top, per dozen shirts-- 

Cuffs L>. S. ail around, per dozen shirts_ 

Finishing extended plait, per dozen shirts- 

Finishing short plait, per dozen shirts-:- 

Finishing box plait on negligee shirts, per dozen shirts- 

Finishing French fronts, per dozen shirts_ 

Finishing plaits on shirts, without pockets, tier dozen shirts, extra- 

If cuff is line, per dozen shirts, extra- 

If collar is lined, per dozen shirts, extra-- 

If collar band is lined, per dozen shirts, extra- 

If collar is D. S., per dozen shirts, extra- 

Light-weight khaki drill, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Khaki drill, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Khaki duck, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Light-weight sateen (no extra charge). 

Medium-weight sateen, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Heavy-weight sateen, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Koisette (until agreed to by both <>rg.), per dozen shirts, extra- 

i'heap light-weight ilnnnel, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Heavy-weight cotton flannel, per dozen shirts, extra-•- 

Light-weight French flannel, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Medium-weight pressed flannel, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Medium-weight pressed wool flannel, per dozen shirts, extra-- — 

Blue flannel, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Blue wool flannel, per dozen shirts, extra- 

All imitation silks, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Silk mull, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Imitation liajah, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Katin-striped silk, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Genuine pongee and all silks, per dozen shirts, extra.’.- 

OJierntor making detached collur by week shall receive not less per week 

than_ 

Size tag on shirts, per dozen shirts, extra- 

1 lining in 1 flap marking for buttons, per dozen shirts, extra- 

Negligee cotton shirts, iter dozen shirts- 

Golf, per dozen shirts- 

Flannels, per dozen shirts- 

Silk, per dozen shirts.--- 

9M1A*—K Hoc. 415. fl4-l—vol G-54 


$ 0 . 02 
.02 
. 05 
.06 
, 05 
.04 
.04 
. 02 
.03 
.01 
.01 
.02 
. 10 
. 15 
.20 

.or, 
.12 
.05 
.07 
.10 
.15 
. 15 
.17} 
.20 
.28 
.40 
.65 
.65 
1.00 
2.00 


12.00 
. 00 } 
.01 
.03 
.02 
.02 
• 03} 
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Button sewing on high-speed tin eud-rutting machines. 

IIimuiiN on cotton shirts, per 100 buttons-*0.00 

ltuttons on cotton shirts, under collour, per 100 buttons- 0 G 

Huttons on all silk shirts, per 100 buttons- ,0S 

Buttons on nil sik shirts, under collar, iier 100 buttons- . 11 

• Buttons on all imitation silks, per 100 buttons- .051 

Buttons on all imitations silks, under oolloar, per 100 buttons- .081 

Huttons on flannel shirts, single breasted, per 100 buttons- _. .05 

Buttons on flannel shirts, double breasted, per 100 buttons,. -... .08 

Buttons sewed on by band, two buttons under collar, per dozen shirts,.04 

Ends of tape turned under and buttons sewed on, per 100 buttons.. 00 

Buttonholes on high-speed thread-rutting machines. 

Buttonholes on all cotton slurt, iter 100- -.— --- $0.08 

Buttonholes on all cotton shirts, under collar, per 100 -... ,10 

Buttonholes on all imitation silks, per 100-- - . .10 

Buttonholes on all imitation silks, under collar, per 100 -.. .. . lg 

Buttonholes on all silks, per 100- , .--- .11 

Buttonholes on all silks, under collar, per 100-- __ , . It! 

Small buttonholes in llunnels, per 100. - .- - - .00 

Buttonholes in flannels, under collar, per 100 - .. . 10 

Large buttonholes in flannels, 5/8, per 100__ . . -- .11 

Marking for buttonholes, per 100--— -- .014 

Inspecting, m eh or pu erirort:. 

Common work shirts, per dozen shirts . . .. - .041 

All cotton shirts, l>er dozen shirts__ ....... .004 

All silk shirts, per dozen shirts_ _ .004 

All imitation silks, per dozen shirts.. .......... _ .071 

All flannels, per dozen shirts___ __ .074 

Ail detached collars, per dozen collars_ _ .01 4 

Signed by the party of the first part : 

Blit I tv N H'l'K 1 V -1 SI t • IS ( !o„ 

By Hkm:y \Y. Lot ts, Sr 
Signed by the party of the second part: 

United (iMt.MKvr Workers ok America, 

By Margaret C. Dai.ky, 

it tem tier of G. K. It 
Kami Sitter, 

President of h. V., Vo. US. 

Liaisy A. IburcK, 

Sceretarg of Committee. 

Attested by— 

Robert Noen, 

General Secretary Vnion-Madc 

Garment Mfgrs. Association of America. 


Aiirkement Between the Mathie Brew ino Co. and the Internationa!, Asso¬ 
ciation of Machinists. 

[Both parties of Los Angeles, Cal 1 

Section 1. The employer agrees to employ only members In good standing of 
the International Association of Machinists. Machinists' work shall consist in 
the making and repairing of all machines that have been built by machinists, 
also the aligning of all machines, motors, shafting, and engines that may he 
installed in the plant, except new machinery that may be contracted for, said 
machinery to tie erected by union machinists. 

Sec. 2. The employer agrees that should they place a contract for machinery 
or repair work, coming under the jurisdiction of said machinists' nnlon, that 
they will Insist that the work done on same shall be done by strictly union men 
If possible to do so. 
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Sec. 3. Machinists defined .—A machinist Includes a member of the union, 
classed as a journeyman machinist, who can with the aid of drawings prosecute 
the work of construction and the erection of special types of machines, carrying 
same to successful completion within a reasonable time. Machinists shall, also 
Include hands operating lathes, planers, Standard and Universal milling ma¬ 
chines, universal tool grinders, Jones & Lamson, Gisholt, or American turret 
lathes, whenever such men are required to do a general variety of work, either 
from drawings or repairs, und can so undertake, prosecute, and complete such 
work to the required finish within a reasonable time on any of said machines. 

A machinist shall also include dissembling and assembling of all metal parts 
ol all machines, erecting floor and vise work. 

Sec. 4.—The chief engineer or engineer in charge shall have supervision of ail 
machinists’ work being done at the employers’ plant. 

Sec. 5.—All machinists' work shall be done by machinists. Handy men and 
helpers shall not do machinists’ work. Chief engineers or foremen of depart¬ 
ments shall not do machinists' work. 

Sec. 6.—Eight hours Bhall constitute a day’s work, working hours to be tie- 
tween 7 a. m. and 5 p. m. with one hour allowed for dinner. 

Sec. 7. The minimum rate paid to machinists In all plants owned and con¬ 
trolled by the employer or firm, or on any and ail machinery, shall be 5(51 cents 
per hour except overtime work. Machinists’ apprentices, 20 cents per hour for 
the first six months and an additional increase of 35 cents per six months until 
tlie expiration of the fourth year, when the standard rate paid to machinists 
shall he paid. This clause applies only when machinists’ apprentices are 
employed. 

Sec. 8. All automobile and autotruck work or repairs shall be machinists’ 
work, and such work or repairs shall be done by machinists, except where ma¬ 
chinists, apprentices are employed, they to be under the direct supervision of 
the machinists in charge. Machinists employed on autotruck or automobile 
work may start work at other than the hours specified in section 0, eight con¬ 
secutive hours to constitute a standard day's work. Overtime rates shall be paid 
as follows: Time and one-half for the first seven hours after the first eight 
worked and double time thereafter until quitting work. 

Sec. 9. All overtime after the regular time in force shall he paid for at the 
rate of time and one-haif up to midnight, and double time thereafter. Double 
time shall be paid for Sunday work. Holidays shall lie paid for at the rate of 
time and one-lmlf. The following holidays shall lie observed: New Year’s Day, 
May Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day. Should any of the above-named days fall on Sunday, the day 
designated by the State or Nation shall be observed. 

Sec. 10. In case of a reduction of force, the time shall be divided equally 
among the men as near as possible, with due consideration of preference to be 
given to the oldest employees and married men and those having others depend¬ 
ent upon them. 

Sec. 11. The union concedes the right to the employer to discharge any ma¬ 
chinist for Insobriety, willful negligence, or incapacity while on duty. Should 
a machinist, on account of sickness or Injuries, he compelled to quit work, he 
shall upon recovery be permitted to resume his former duties. He shall report 
for duty Immediately upon recovery. 

Sec. 12. The employer agrees to employ only union men In all departments. 

Sec. 13. The union agrees to exert its power as a labor organization, to rec¬ 
ommend and make all reasonable efforts, to lieuetit the business of the employer. 

Sec. 14. All machinists or machinists' apprentices shall be employed through 
the local machinists’ union. 

Sec. 15. AU places where work is done shall he sanitary and protected from 
the elements. 

Sec. 18. The employer will at all times receive a committee, or representative 
of the union, to adjust any differences that may arise as to the interpretation or 
terms of this agreement, and If no settlement Is reached said differences shall 
be referred to a board of arbitration consisting of two members selected by the 
employers and two members selected by the union, the said hoard so formed 
to select a fifth disinterested party, and the decision of the majority of the 
whole board shall be binding on both parties to this agreement. This agreement 
shall be binding between tlie parties hereto, and to remain In full force and 
effect from the date of signing of this agreement until the 15th day of May, 
1817. 
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Skc 17. II is further agreed that 30 days before the expiration of this agree¬ 
ment the new agreement will be submitted. . , , , , , 

In witness whereof the parties hereto set their hands and seals, by their re- 
Riioetive representatives, this 15th day of May, tOl.t. 

' Los Angeles I,odge No. 311, International Association of Machinists: 

By C. F. Gitow, llunhiinx Reprcuentatlre. 

M-itlde Brewing Co. of I.os Angeles: 

.u.mm g Kiiw. M.vrmn. Preadent 


II. It. IlOVNTON Co„ 

T.ot .1 nudes, Cal., September 2, 1913. 

To whom it may eoneeru: 

The reason Mr. Harris was discharged was because he failed to come to work 
laihor I)av, and did not have a good reason. 

IT. R. Boynton Co., 
l*cr (). K. Lyon. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aiiyimt 19. 1910. 

Mr. 1 Vii.uam 11. IIaswui. 

I'kar Sik: This will introduce to you Mr. John OT.ricn. niacldnisl. 

Yours, truly, 


.1. It. Ki.ini:, 


IXSTKIT HONS. 


Take Washington Street car in front of depot, go to Hollenbeck Hotel, Second 
and Spring, and immediately ring up Mr. Haswell. 

Home phone A513S. Sunset Ildwy. 1 * -■ 


l 'on ruA» r. 

This agreement made this 17th day of August, A. I>. Ibid, by and lie!ween 
the Founders and Employers' Association of Los Angeles, Cub, party of the 
first part, and John O’Brien, representing himself to lie a flrst-eluss machinist 
of large experience In general machine-shop work, including lathes, shapers, 
planers, and milling machine work and Job work, party of the second part, 
witnesseth that the said party of the second part desiring to move to California 
and to enter the employment of such members of the Founders and Employers’ 
Association to whom he may be assigned ut«m nrrital in Los Angeles, agrees in 
consideration of the terms and conditions hereinafter named to proceed at 
once to Los Angeles and to promptly enter upon the said service upon arrival 
as soon ns properly assigned by the executive committee thereof, promising 
that to tiie best of his ability he will render faithful service such as shall be 
for the best interest of his employers, and he further promises that during the 
term of this agreement he will not become blentilied with nor influenced by any 
labor union or their agents or walking delegates, but that he will preserve his 
Independence, permitting no outside Influence to interfere with or dictate in Ills 
affairs with his employers. He further promises to continue In said service 
for a term of not less than six months from the time he commences work. 

The party of the first part for and in consideration of the foregoing pledge 
and agreement on the part of the party of tin* second part agrees (with the 
understanding that the said party of the second part Is capable nnd willing to 
render good service such as may be exiiected from experienced machinists) to 
give him steady employment for not less than six months and to pay therefor 
35 cents per hour, the usual day’s work being nine hours. 

Tm Fot-niikhs and F.mcmivkks’ Association. 

By J. It. Ki.ink, A yen t. 

John O'Bhikn. 


The Keystone InoN Works, 

I.oh Angeli’ii, Cal., March 10, 1913. 

Mr. David Jerome, 902 -V. Brdadway, City. 

Dear Sir : As per my promise I am mulling you a check for $7.20 as payment 
In full for your services while at the Keystone Iron Works. It Is based on 
20 cents per hour, which X feel is giving you the better end of It. Xou hired 
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out to me iiersonnliy as it machinist, nn<l iu your letter of March 5 you make 
a demand on the Keystone Iron Works for wages as machinist heljier. It looks 
as if you misrepresented yourself to me, and endeavored to obtain machinist 
wages from our firm, when in realty you are only a poor helper. 

Trusting this amount will be satisfactory, I am, 

Kespectfully, 


Frank Livingston (?) 

(Name of president of company is It. Livingston.) 


Wilson & Willakd Mfo. Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal., July ,9, 1013. 


The International Association of Machinists, 

Labor Temple, Los Angeles, Cul. 

Gentlemen ; On May 30, 1010, your representative, C. F. Grow, visited our 
plant and proceeded to make his presence as disagreeable for us as he could. 
We have always believed Hint it was well for Mr. Grow's health that the 
writer happened to be out of the city at the time. 

We believe that individual lias not favored ns with a visit from (hat time 
until to-day. We did not recognize him, and did not know who lie was until 
some time after he was gone. 

Of course ids mission was along the same old line, which menus trouble for 
the employer and employee and revenue for the labor boss. 

Will you please inform Mr. Grow that the next time lie plans to visit our 
shop, it might he better for him to visit our officer first; tell him it might be 
better for 1dm. 

Yours, very truly, 


WII SON & Willard Mid. Co., 
Per K. P. Wilson, President . 


Mktai. Trades Council, 

Los Angeles, Cal. (no dale). 

(Chalmers) Maximum, 40 cents per hour; working time irregular, from 9 
to 16 hours; also have men employed who wait for jobs to come in without pay; 
set time on work to be done; must be done in that time; some occasional times 
charge employees for work spoiled. They have a card system, name and number 
of owner and number of job; if mistake is made on number no pay is allowed 
employee. Have Packard ; also Pierce-Arrow; have men who wait for jobs with¬ 
out pay. Clmlniers pay only straight time for overtime hours; men who refuse 
to work overtime when requested are discharged. 

W. F. Morris. 

Kinery wheels in dangerous condition, and mechanics are compelled to lie 
on the cement floor under the cars to do the work. 

Clmlniers, Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Cadillac. * 


[Circular loiter.] 


Mktai, Trades Council, 

Los Angeles, Cal, Mug 18, 1010. 

Gentlemen : We, the undersigned committee, representing the metal trades 
council of Los Angeles, Cal., are desirous of entering into a working agreement 
witli your firm and have herein Inclosed a copy of the proposed agreement 
which we have submitted to every employer in tills city for their consideration. 

Our purpose in wisldng to enter into tills agreement with you is to keep pace 
with the constant change in industrial conditions throughout the country. As 
workingmen, we desire recognition and protection. We desire to increase our 
pay in accordance with the increased cost of living. We desire to give to our 
employers as much of our time in the shops as justice to our family and our 
healtli will permit, keeping for ourselves a sufficient amount of time to travel 
to and from our work and for recreation and rest. 

We trust that you appreciate the position that we are taking in this matter 
and that you will not feel that we, ns workingmen, are antagonistic to your 
rights and interests as employers, as It is our earnest desire to agree und 
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cooperate with you, to give to you the best service that we have, and to work 
to that end that both the employer and employee shall be mutually benefited. 

This move, perhaps, Is a new departure from the old system of doing business 
in Los Angeles, but one which the changing industrial conditions was bound to 
bring about sooner or later; and, now that this time has arrived, we sincerely 
hope that the employer will show the .same kind of feeling and give us the 
same consideration that we have shown to them In order that a settlement may 
l>e reached that will be agreeable and beneficial to both parties. 

If there is any part of this proposed agreement that you would like to take 
up with us we would only be too pleased to meet you and discuss it with you. 

Please send your answer to Labor Temple, Room 201, by May 25, if possible, 
or at least by .rune 1. 

Thanking you in advance for whatever consideration you may show us, we 
remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Mktai. Tradks Council, 
Geo. Giinbey, 

G. Dawson, 

E. IT. Misnkb, 

Committee. 


AOBKKMKNT. 

Agreement entered into between the metal trades council of the city of los 
Angeles, Cal., composed of the following crafts: Machinists, molders, pattern¬ 
makers, blacksmiths, boiler makers, brass workers, sheet metal workers, and 
employing firms of the aforesaid crafts of I lie city of Los Angeles and vicinity. 

Suction 1. Eight hours shall constitute a day's work. 

Sec. 2. The minimum rate of wages paid shall be $4 per day for mechanics; 
•ft! per day for helpers. 

Sec. 3. All time worked after tiie regular eight hours per day shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-lmlf up to 10 p. in. and double time thereafter; 
double time shall lie paid for Sundays and holidays, namely, New Year’s Day. 
Washington's Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks¬ 
giving Day, and Christmas Day, except shop repairs, for which time and one- 
lmlf shall lie paid. 

Sec. 4. The employment of apprentices and their numbers shall lie governed 
by the general established custom of the variety crafts. 

Sec. 5. This agreement shall become effective on-and shall remain In 

effect until May 1, 1911, and thereafter until such time as either party desires 
a change. In which case 30 days’ notice shall be given to other party of proposed 
change. 

Signed for metal trades council: 

By---. 

By-—. 

Signed for employers: 

By- 

By-. 


BAKER EXHIBIT. 

We are unable to find the old time records for tiie year 1880. covering the 
number of employees during our first strike. As T stated liefore, my recollec¬ 
tion is that we had 175 men on the pay roll and that all but 17 went out. 

We were paying the best mechanics In all departments $3.50 per day for 10 
hours’ work. Foremen, I think, getting 50 cents per day extra. 

We were paying our laborers for rough work as low as 18 cents an hour, up 
to 22J and 25 cents, 

After this strike of 1880, we paid the same rate per hour ns we were paying 
during this strike, so that men receiving $3.50 for 10 hours received $3.15 for 
9 hours. New men that we put on and some of the old ones that we took back, 
we advanced the wages until they were getting a sufficiently higher rate per 
hour to moke their dally earnings equal to wlmt they formerly got under the 10- 
hour day, as they were making good In doing as much work In the 9 hours as 
they formerly did in the 10. 
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Bakkk Ikon Wobkm, 1.08 Anoki.kh, (!,«. 


Pay roll data for week ending June S, 1910. 
U«st before* strike of 1910.] 
RECAPITULATION. 


Num-' 


13 

66 

31 

4 
21 
19 
26 
35 

6 

3 

5 

4 


Blacksmiths. 

Structural steel fabricating shop.. 

Holler shop. 

Carpenters. 

Engineering, ollice. 

Office, clerical. 

Foundry. 

Machine shop. 

Elevator erectoi s. 

Miscellaneous labor. 

Pattern shop. 

Pipe shop, office. 

Pipe shop, factory. 


Paid on 
account. 

Num¬ 

ber. 


*111.90 

4 

Stables. 

680 35 

7 


433 55 

29 

Structural .steel ei ectmg. 

73.75 

20 

Yard.. .. 

548. 45 



509 60 

363 

Total. 

357 10 



402.20 


AVfcUAOK EAUNJNUS Phli MAN PKK 

114 35 


WEEK. 

48 35 



100 20 

363 


83 30 

319 

Shopmen. 

1,215.80 

44 

Oihce men. 


Paid on 
account. 


*69 00 
221 00 
431 40 
276 85 

5,077 75 


16.65 

14.00 

27.30 


Number of shopmen at: 

114 cents per hour- 

12J cents per hour_ 

14 cents pet* hour_ 

15 cents per hour- 

lflf cents per hour_ 

171 cents per hour_ 

18 cents per hour_ 

20 cents per hour_ 

22J cents per hour_ 

25 cents per hour_ 

271 cents per hour_ 

30 cents per hour__ 

324 cents per hour____ 

331 cents per hour__ 

35 cents per hour_ 

80* cents per hour. _ 

371 cenis per hour-- 

39 cents per hour_ 

40 cents per hour__ 

421 cents per hour_ _ 

44# cents per hour_ 

45 cents per hour__ 

55 cents per hour_ _ 

! 5 per week_ _ 

5.25 per week__ _ 

i 5.50 per week_ 

16.25 per week__ _ . _ 

: 4 per week__ _ 

: 15 per week_ 

16.50 per week__ __ 

! 18.50 per week-- 

i 20 per week--- 

: 23.10 per week__ 

l 25.40 per week_ 

i 28.85 per week- 

! 30 per week_ 

l 32.50 per week-- 

J J40.40 per week__ 

1.48.10 per week- 


Drafting and engineering office : 

Draftsman-per month_ 

Mechanical engineer-do_ 

Structural salesman_do- 

Apprentice_do- 

Draftsman-do- 

I)o_do- 

Superintendent’s clerk—do_ 

Mechanical draftsman __do- 


1 

1 1 
1 1 
5 1 
*1 


311) 


*88. 65 
160. 00 
86. 05 
39. 00 
78. 00 
52.00 
140. 85 
125. 00 


' 4 
*3 

Apprentice'- 

_per month_ 

*1 

Apprentice- _ 



Draftsman. 


* 3 

Apprentice_ 

_ do_ 

* 1 



*1 

I>o _ 

do — 

3 

Do. „ 


88 

1 )«>.. _ _ - 


60 

Office, clerical : 





24 

Clerk._ 


10 

1)0- _ 


1 

Bookkeeper _ 

-- —do_ 

20 

Office boy __ 


7 



14 

Clerk . „ _ 

_ do_ 

1 

Office boy __ 

-do_ 

16 

Stenographer_ 

..do_ 


Clerk __do._ 

Collector--do_ 

Stenographer_do_ 

Telephohnc operator_do_ 

Cost clerk-do_ 


*39. 00 
85. 00 
24.90 
100.00 
27.00 
85.00 
80. 05 
100.00 
60. 65 

90.00 
117.00 
75.00 
135.00 
19. 30 
60. 00 
47. 65 
26. 00 
75.00 
65. 00 
100 . 00 
75. 00 
60. 00 
117. 00 


Clerk_do_ 70.00 

Office boy_do_ 26. 00 

Office men : 

1_ _do_ 1 19. 50 

1— do_*24.90 

2 _ „_ ..._do_*26.00 

1 _ do_» 27. 00 

2_ . _ do_* 89. 00 

1— — _do_*47.65 

1 _do_*52.00 

2 _ _ .... _..do_ 60.00 

1__do_ 60. 65 

1_ _do_ 65. 00 

1_ do_ 70.00 

3 _do_ 75. 00 

1 _do_ 78.00 

2 _do_ 85. 0(1 

3 _do,—_ 86. 65 

1 _do_ 90. 00 

3_ do_100.00 

2 _do_117.00 

3 _do_125.00 

3_do_135.00 

1. _ _do_160.00 

1_do_140.85 

33 


1 Apprentices. * Office boys and apprentices In drafting room. 
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Pa y roll data for u eel ending June o, 1910— Continued. 



Tota 

time 

Rate 

per 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 


Tota 

time 

Rate 

per 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 

Pattern shop: 




Yards: 4 






54 

*130.00 

530.00 


58$ 

tO. 22$ 



54 

.224 

12.15 

Do. 

54 

, 221 



54 

.42$ 

22.95 

Do. 




Do. 

54 

.40' 

21.60 

Do. 

55 

.25 




.25 

13.50 

Do. 

70$ 

.25 


Uptown store: 




Do. 

511 

.22$ 

12.25 


54 

*15.00 

15.00 

Do. 

59 

.22$ 


Clerk. 

54 

*20.00 

20.00 

Do. 

59 

.22$ 

13.25 

Salesman. 

54 

,*25.40 

25 40 

Do.. -- . 

59 

.22$ 

13.25 


54 



Do. 

59 

.22$ 



71 



l)o. 

51$ 

.22$ 


Blacksmith shop: 3 




Do. 

M 

.25 

15.35 


54 

> 30.00 

30.00 

Do. 

i 50 

.22$ 




.27$ 

2.45 

Do. 




Blacksmith. 


.45 1 

6.75 

Do. 

1 38 

.22! 

8.55 


50 

25 

14.00 

Do. 


.20 




.40 


Do. 


.25 


Do. 

15 

.40 

6 00 

Do. 

54 

.25 

13.50 


16 

.27$ 

4.55 

Do. 

48 

.22$ 


Blacksmith. 

54 

.37J 

20.25 

Do. 

504 

. 22.4 

11.35 


15 





>15. 00 

15.00 

Do. 

15 

.27$ 

4 10 

Stables: 




Do. 

24 

. 27$ 

6.60 

Driver of horses, with 





Do. 

24 





*30.00 


Do. 


.35* 






Carpenters: 




Do. 

64 

*15.00 

15.00 


.55 


30 25 

Do. 




12.00 

Helper. 

54 

.30 

16 20 

Pipe shop, toty.a 




Carpent er. 

55 

.35 

10 25 

Pipe maker. 

54 

. 4f 


21.60 

I)o. 

23 

.35 

8.05 

Helper. 

58 

.221 

13.20 

Elevator erectors: s 




Pipe maker. 

45 

. 4C 


18.00 


724 

.37$ 

27 20 






Do. 

54 

.40' 







Do. 

54 

.35 



47$, 




Helper. 

VII 

--*71 

19 65 

Pipe maker. 

54' 

.30 


10.20 

Inspector. 

67 

.40 

27 00 

Do. 

:>4 

. :K1 


16.20 

Miscellaneous: 




Helper. 

10 

.22 


2.30 

Engineer. 

50 ; 

16.50 

16 50 

Pipe maker. 

46 

.42 


10.65 

Storekeeper. 

«»1 

.25 

13 35 

Helper. 

51 

.22 


12.15 

Watchman. 

SI 

18.50 

is. 50 

Do. 

50 

.22 


11.25 

Structural steel erecting:* 1 

1 



Do. 

27 

.22 


6.05 

Foreman.; 

54 ' 

28.85 

28.85 

Do. 

28J 

.22 


6.45 

Steel worker. 1 

45 j 

.25 

11.26 

Do. 

27 

.22 


6.05 

Do. 

60 | 

. 324 

19. .V) 

Do. 

54 

.27 


14.85 

Do. 

57 1 

• 27 

15.90 

Pipe maker. 

62 

.36 


22.40 

I)o. 

70 ! 

■ 27} 

19.40 

Helper. 

54$ 

.22 


12. 25 

Do. 

59$ 1 

.30 

17.90 

Do. , 

54 

.11 


6.00 

Jore man.> 

54 , 

11 ( 1 . to 

40. 40 

Do. 

54$ 

.22 


12.25 

Steel worker. 1 

66 1 

• 324 . 

21.45 

Do. 

54 

.27 


14.85 

Do. 

60J j 

.27! 

16.65 

Pipe maker . 

54 

.39 


21.05 

Do. 

W 1 

.25 l 

15.00 

Do. 

63$ 

.361 

22.85 

Do.. i 

60 1 

■ 27! 

16. .50 

Do.! 

51 

.30 


16.20 

Do. ! 

66 

.25 ■ 

16 50 

Helper.• 

.54 

.27$ 

14.85 

Do. 

18 

.25 

4.50 

Do. 

4J 

.22 

1.05 


60 

.25 


Do.. . 





Do. 

66$ 

.30 


Do. 


.25 



Do. 

oo* 

.25 






Do. 

00 

.25 




*5 



Do. 

60 

.22$ 

13.50 

Do. 1 





Do. 

60 

.25' 







Do. 

61 

.25 

15.25 






Do. 

30 

.25 

7.50 

Do. 





Do. 

60 

.25 

15.00 

Do .. 




Do. 

54 

.25 

13.50 



'ok 




55 

.30 

16.50 

DO. 




I)o. 

13 

.25 

3.25 





Do. 

13 

.25 

3.25 






Do. 

10 

.25 

2.50 

I)o. 


.20 



Do. 

30 

.25 

7.60 

Do. 




Do. 

30 

.25 

7.50 

T>o. 





Do. 

10 

.25 

2.50 

Pipe muker.1 

54 

.36$ 1 

19.50 


1 Per week. 

a Overtime at time and a quarter. 


* Overtime at time and a half. 
4 Net time. 


Per month. 
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Pay roll data for week ending June •>, 10 lu ( ontinued. 



l»ipe shop, factory—Contd. 
Helper 

Do 

Pipe maker 

Helper. 

Pipe maker 
Do 
Do 
Do 

) :j>e shop, olllce; 

Clerk.. 

Do 
Do. 

Pipe shop, factory: 
Foreman 
Helper.. 

Pipe maker.. 

Do. 

Helper 
Do 
Do 

Pipe maker. 

Do. 

Do 
Do 
Do. 

Kel|ier 
Pipe maker 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Helper 
Pipe maker 
Helper... 

Inspector 
Pipe maker 
Helper. .. 

Pipe mukei 
11 eljier. 

Pipe maker 
Do 
Helper 
Pipe maker 
Machine shop: * 

Foreman. 

Machinist. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper. 

l)o. 

Machinist apprentice 

Machinist. 

Helper. 

Machinist. 

Helper. 

Machinist. 

Do. 

Apprentice. 

Helper. 

Do. . . . . .. 

Machinist. 

Helper. 

Machinist. 

Machinist helper.. . 

Apprentice. 

Do. 


m 1 

.35 | 

6.75 


54 

.35 

IS. 90 


fiSJ 

.35 

24.05 


IS 

.35 

6.30 


19 

.35 

6.75 


19 

.371 

7.20 


IS 

.374 

6. 75 


19 

.35 

6.76 


19 

.35 

0.75 


21 4 

. 22} 

4.90 


IS 

. 25 

4.50 


32 

i fi. 25 

3.70 


54 

• 23.10 

23.10 


21 

.25 

5.25 


37} 

.35 

23.05 


A3 

.25 

15.95 


54 

. 10 

21.60 


IS 

.37} 

6. 75 


66 

i 5.50 

6.15 


22* 

- 27-i 

6.20 


554 

.25 

13.80 


«l} 

.20 

12.25 


19 

.35 

G. 75 



.25 

4.25 


19 

.35 

6. 75 


19 

.35 

6.75 


4fi 

i 5.26 

4.50 


55 

« 5.00 

5.10 



i Per week. 

* Overtime a 


Machine shop—Continued, j 
Machinist. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Foumlry molders: 

Foreman. 

M older. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

I)o.. 

Do. 

l)o. 

Do... 

Ooie makers. 

Do. 

Helpcis... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cupola tender... 

Apprentice. 

Carpenter .... 

Boiler shop. * 

Foreman.. 

Boiler maker., 

Do. 

Helper. 

Rnelor. 

Helper. 

Hi\et er. 

Boiler maker.. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Rneler. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Do.. 

Boiler maker . 

Helper. 

Do. 

Do. 

Rivetei . . 

Helper.... 

Do.... 

Do. 

Riveter. 

Helper. 

Riveter. 

Helper. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Riveter. . . 

Structural steel fabricating j 

shop: a 
Helper.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do...- 
Do. 

Marker.. 

• Overtime at time and a quarter. 


t ime and a half. 
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Pay roll dato. for week ending June .5, 1910 —Continued. 



Structural steel fabricating 
shop—Continued 

Helper. 

Fitter. 

Helper. 

Fitter. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Fitter. 

Marker. 

Helper. 

l)o. 

Do. 

I)o.,. 

Foreman. 

Helper. 

Fitter. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Marker. 

Helper. 

Fitter. 

Helper. 

Fitter.. . 

Do. 

Helper. 


* 0 . 22 * 
.25 
. 22 * 
.25* 
.25 
• 221 
.25 
.32* 
.15 

:;;j 

. 22 * 

32.50 

.221 

.25 

.221 

.221 

.30 

.221 

.25 

.221 

.25 

.25 

.221 


$<> m 
15 70 
12 15 
13.50 
14. 10 
9 20 
13.50 
20.40 
8.10 
8 10 
6 75 
12.15 
32. 50 
12.15 

14.10 
12. 45 
12.15 
16.20 

10.10 
15.00 
10.10 
13.50 
13.50 
11.25 


Structural .steel fabricating 
shops—Continued. 

Helper. 

Fitter. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fitter. 

Marker. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Marker. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Marker. 

Helper. 

1)0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. . 

Market. 


Total) 

time. 


Rate 

per 

hour. 


*0.22J 
.25 
. 224 
. 22 * 
.22i 
.22* 
.221 

.25 
.27* 
.32 
.22 
.22 
.27 
.22 
.22 
.25 
. 22 * 
. 22 : 

. 17' 
.221 
. 12 * 
.35 


Amount 

due. 


*1.90 

14.10 
12. 711 

10.10 

6.05 

12.45 

13.50 

10.80 

13.50 

15.25 
12.35 

16.25 
11.80 
12.15 
14.85 
12.70 

8.10 
13.50 
4.00 
12.15 
9. 45 
13.10 
6.75 
18.90 


Data from />«;/ roll for r rrclc cnilnuj Auffimt .11, HUH. 

[Two months after strike.] 

NTMItKIt OK MEN ON ROLL 


ioio. 

June 5 (high)-•”»;* 

June 12- • \}* 

June 26 (low)- 204 

July 3 _ - 244 

July 10__— 2tjg 

July 17--- 

July 31--204 


Aug. i- 

Aug. 14.. . 

Aug. 2! .- 

Aug. 28- 

Sept. 4- 

Sept. 11_ 

Sept. IK- 

Sept 2f> (high)- 


RKCAriTKLATION. 
[Week ending Aug. 21, 1910.) 


305 

300 

300 

345 

348 

337 

335 

352 


Num¬ 

ber. 


Paid on 
account 

Num¬ 

ber. 


Paid on 
account 

6 


*77.85 

42 

Structural steel erecting, Alex- 


.59 

beam shop, structural fabricating 

718.6.’> 


andria annex. 

$714 r>» 

20 


293.70 

14 

Structural steel erecting, Alex- 




78 25 



218 t .l 



526. 50 

19 

Yard. 

220 15 






- 



347 00 

321 

Total. 

5,396. 10 

22 

Machine shop. 

340.50 





Elevator erectors. 

98.25 


AVERAGE EARNINGS PER M4N PER 


3 

Miscellaneous labor. 

50.00 


WEEK. 




85 85 






84.30 

321 


16.81 



767.25 

270 


14.81 



69 00 

45 


29.30 


Store. 

211 35 





» Per week. 















































































OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IX LOS ANOKLKS. 5939 


Data from pan roll for week nuling August Ll/fl—C h mtimwL 


Number of shopmen si • 

Hi cents per.hour_ 1 2 

12# cents per hour_ 1 ‘J 

15 cents per hour__ 1 1 

IS cents per hour_ 1 1 

20 cents per hour__. _ 4 

22 i cents per hour_ 61 

25 cents per hour._ 5.1 

27J cents per hour_ 15 

27 i cents per hour__ 12 

10 cents per hour._ 11 

121 cents per hour_ 10 

111 cents per hour. _ 21 

15 cents per hour.__ 17 

164 cents per hour___ 12 

171 cents per hour_ 7 

IK# cents per hour.. . _ 1 

40 cents per hour__ 14 

42J cents per hour--- l 

4lit cents per hour.— - __ l 

44* cents per hour_ 2 

55 cents per hour- -... 1 

$5 00 per week_ _ _ *1 

$5.50 per week__ 1 1 

$5 75 per week- - l 1 

$6 per week __ 1 1 

$10 per week __ 1 L 

$12 per week_ ___ 1 1 

$15 per week_ _ 1 

$10 15 per week__ 1 

$17 per week__ . 1 

$18 per week___ l 

$18 50 per week_ 1 

$10 per week_ 5 

$12.;>0 per week_ 1 

$40 40 per week- ._ .. 1 

$48 10 per week_ . _ 1 

276 

Office -Engineers and draftsmen • 

Draftsman. per month. . $86.65 

Mechanical engineer_do_160.00 

Structural salesman. __do.. ... 86 65 

Apprentice__do_ 10 00 

Draftsman-per month-- $78.00 

Superintendent’s clerk.-do — 140.85 

Mechanical draftsman ...do_ 125.00 

Apprentice--do- 10. 00 

Do---do_ 27 10 

Draftsman__do_ 100 00 

Do __do_ 85.00 

1 Apprentices. * Office boyi 


Office- Engineers and draftsmen— 
Continued. 

Draftsman- per month-. $86.65 

Do -do_ 78. 00 

Do . . —do_ 71.50 

Do_ __do_. .. 78.00 

Office, clerical: 

Shipping clerk _ .—do_ 00.00 

Clerk _ _ do_117.00 

Stenographer _ ... do_ 78. 00 

Clerk-do- 75 00 

Bookkeeper__do_115. 00 

Office boy- -do_ 26 00 

Clerk__do_ 26 00 

Do_ do_ 17.65 

Do- _ do_ 65. 00 

Stenographer_ do_ 70. 00 

Collector -_ _do_100. 00 

Telephone operator_do- 60. 00 

Cost clerk--do._117.00 

Clerk __do. 70. 00 

Office men- Number at • 

$26 per week_ _ - 2 

$27.10 per week__ -1 

$19 per week_ _ 2 2 

*47.65 per week_ . 2 1 

$60 per week_ _ 2 l 

$65 per v\ eek_ . _ „ 1 

$70 per w eek - 2 

$71 50 per week_ 1 

$75 per week- . _ . I 

$78 per week__ . . 4 

$85 per week- 1 

$86 65 per week — _ 'l 

$1)0 per week_ l 

$100 per week_ 2 

$117 per week_ 2 

$125 per week_ _. . 1 

$115 p. r week- 1 

$140.85 per week_ ... 1 

$160 per week _ _ _ 1 


20 

Store—Number of men ai 

$20 per w eek-- t 

$25.40 per week_ __ 1 

$10.50 per week___ 1 

$0 per week (lx>\ >.. _ _ 1 

$16 50 per week_ _ 1 


and apprentices in draftlngroom 



Total 

time. 

Rale 

per 

hour 

\ mount 
due 


Total 
t inic. 

Structural steel erectors:‘ 




Structural steel electors 

« 




$40.40 



Steel worker. 

56 

»$if*. no 

15.00 

Steel worker ... 

704 

Do. 

70} 

• 3H| 

27. 40 

Do.... 

61J 

1)0. 

36 

. 35 

12.60 

Do. 

674 

Do. 

753 

.35 

26.50 

Do. 

573 

1)0.. 

54‘ 

.271 

15.05 

Do. 

75} 

1)0. 

764 

. 36J 

27.60 

Do. 

84 

Do. 

54 

.334 

1H.OO 

Do 

60 

Do. 

752 

.33} 

25. 25 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

584 

.334 

19.50 


71 

Do... 

54’ 

. 334 

18.25 

Do. 

4S1 

Do. 

54 

. 33# 

18.25 

Do. 

58} 

Do. 


. 36j 

.334 

20.85 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

7SJ 

25.25 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

54* 

- 33S 

18.25 

Do :. 

18 

Do . 

54 

.25 

13.50 

Do . 

45 

Do. 

36 3 

.27# 

10.10 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

752 

• 334 

25.25 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

501 

.334 

16.90 

Do. 

18 

Do—*. 

54? 

. 33} 

18,25 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

674 

.331 

22.50 

Do. 

IS 


1 Overtime at time and a half. * Ter week. 


Rate 

per 

hour. 


fa m 

.334 
• 334 
.33? 
.334 

>15.00 

:!♦ 

.3:4 

.25 

.271 

■ 33J 

:Si 

:S| 

■ 27J 


Amount 

dun. 


$2.5.45 

22.50 
22. SO 

19.25 
25. 25 
15.00 
16.63 
15.00 
19. 50 

16.25 

19.50 

12.50 

2.50 

6.00 

12.50 


II, 

6. oo 

5.00 

6.00 










































































5940 rrpoivt of commission on industrial beiaTIOKS. 

Dalu from pay roll for week ending August >t, 1910— Continued. 


Structural steel electors 
Continued. 

Steel worker. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Foreman. 

Steel workers. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Structural steel fabricating 
shop: * 

Foreman... 

Fitter. 

Helper. 

l)o. 

! Do. 

! Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Marker helper. 

Fitter. • - • - 

Marker. 

Helper. 

Fitter. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fitter. 

Marker. 

Helper. 

litter. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fitter. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fitter. 

Marker. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Do. . - 

Do.... 


Total 

time. 


Rate 

per 

hour. 


fO. 27 i 
. 35 
.25 
. 22 * 

.25 
.25 
1 30.00 
.25 
.30 
.278 
.35 

.30 


5.50 
.27* 
. 22 * 
. 25 
.25 
.25 
• 22J 
.25 

.30 
. 27A 
. 321 


Amount 

due. 


*2.50 
19.25 
13.50 
10.35 
19.80 
5.75 
4.50 
30.00 

13.50 
10.20 
14.85 
IK 90 

10.50 
14.85 

13.50 


. 27* 

. 25 
.221 
. 22 j 
.25 
. 25 
.27* 
.32* 
.22* 
-271 
. 221 
. 221 
. 15 
. 22* 
.25 
. 221 
.225 

.25 
.221 
.15 
.25 
.22 V 
.225 
. 221 
. 25 
. 25 
.22* 

. 121 
.27* 
.22J 
.25 
.25 
.15 
.25 
.221 
.22} 
.22} 
.25 
.22} 
.27} 
.35 
.32* 
.35 
-22J 
.22- 
.22] 


32 50 

I i. 85 
12.15 

13. 50 

11.25 
13.80 
12 15 

13.25 
10.20 

II 85 

10 25 
12.15 

14. 85 
14.85 

4. 50 
12 . 15 
12.15 

4.50 
13.50 
14.85 
20. 45 
10.10 

7. 40 
12.15 

11 25 
0.75 
12.15 1 

y. so 

9.20 
12.15 

13.50 
12.15 

8.10 

11.50 
12.15 
12.15 
10.10 

13.50 
13.50 
10.00 

0. 75 
14.85 
4.05 
13.50 
13.50 
6.75 
13.50 
12.15 
4.05 
11.25 

13. .50 
12.15 

14. 85 
18.90 
11.70 
18.90 
12.15 
8.10 
4.06 


Boiler shop: * 

Foreman. 

Boiler maker... 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Do. 

Boiler maker... 
l)o 

Helper.. 

Do 
Do 

Boiler maker 
Riveter 
Helper.. 

Do.. 

Do 
Do. 

Do.. 

Do... 

Carpenters: 

Foreman. . 
Carpenter 

‘.mT* Do. 

Helper.... 

Foundry moidei 
Foreman 

Holder. 

Do. 

Do... - 

Do. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do. ... 

Core makers: 

Do. 

Do. 

Helpers:« 

Laborer.. 

Do. 

Do. .. 

Do... - 
Do... 
l>o.. . . 

Do. 

Do. 

l)o. 

Carpenter. 

Machine shop: * 
Machinist. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper. ... 

Do. 

Apprentice . 
Helper.. . 
Machinist. - 
Jlel|*er 

Do... 

Do. 

Machinist.... 
Apprentice... 

Do. 

Machinist. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Machinist... 
Apprentice.. 
Pattern shop: 
Foreman 
Helper 
Do. 

Patternmakers... 

Do 


Total 

time. 

Rate 

per 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 

54 

$0.44* 

$24.00 

70* 

.35 

24.05 

54 

.30 

16.20 

45 

.374 

16.86 

45 

. 22 J. 

10.10 

54 

.25 

13.50 



11 ,,r »ceV. ■ Overtime.* time and a quarter. ’ Overtime at time and a hall. 


* Net time 















































































OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP COXTHOVERSY IN I.OS ANGELES. 5941 


Data from pay roll for v:<d- ending August 21, mi 0 — Continued. 


Pipe shop, office. 

i lerk. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pipe shop, factory: ' 4 

Foreman. 

l'lpe maker. 

Helper. 

Pipe maker. 

Helper. 

Pipe maker. 

Helper. 

T)o‘. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pipe maker. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Inspector. 

Helper. 

Pipe maker. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Pipe maker. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Pipe maker. 

Helper. 

i ii>e maker. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Pipe maker. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Pipe mu L ei. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Pipe maker. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Pipe maker. 

Helper. 

Pipe maker. 

Helper. 


Total 

time. 

Rato 

per 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 

- 

Total 

time. 

Kate 

irr 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 




Pipe *hop, factory—Con. 




54 

112.00 

$12.00 

Helper. 

54 

$0.11} 

$6.00 

54 

$10.15 

16.15 

Do. 

14 

.22'. 

3.15 

54 

$10.00 

10.00 

Do. 

18 

.25 

4.50 




Do. 



.90 

54 


48.10 

Klevalor erectors : i 




55 

• 301 

lit. 85 

Erector. 

53} 

.37'. 

20.05 

54 

• 22} 

12.15 

Do. 

56j 

.40 

22.70 

30 

.30 

10. SO 

Inspector. 

73.’ 

.40 

29.50 

54 

. 22V 

12.15 

Helper. 

682 

.27'. 

18.90 

27 

.30 

K. 10 

Do. 

28’, 

. '2.1 

7.10 

IS 

.22 V 

4.05 

Stables: 3 




54 

: : §i 

12.15 

Driver with his ova 




30 

S. 10 

team. 

54 

30.00 

30. (X) 

54 


19.50 

Do. 

66 

12.00 

12.00 

45 

.321 

14.00 

Do. 

66 

15 00 

15.00 

54 

. 221 

. 12.15 

Do. 

66 

12. (X) 

12.00 

5U 

.114 

5.70 

Stoie. 




23 

. 22* 

5.15 

< lerk. 

54 

20 00 

20 00 

f»s 

. 30} 

20.95 

Salesman. 

54 

25 40 

25. 40 

54 

.25 

13.50 

11 and v man. 

54 

16 50 

16. 50 

45 

.30 

13.50 

Helper. 

54 

< 1 00 

6.00 

54 

1 30.00 

30.00 

Stenographer. 

54 

16 50 

16.50 

54 

.25 

13.50 

Yatds:' 




45 

.33} 

15.00 

Foreman. 

54 

i 17. (X) 

17 00 

54 

.301 

19.50 

Laboier. 

41 

.25 

10 25 

54 

.32J 

17.55 

Do. 

54 

. ‘224 

12.15 

54 

. 221 

12.15 

Do. 

63 

.25 

15.75 

07} 

.30 

20.25 

Do. 

54 

.25 

13.50 

23 

.221 

5.15 

Do. 

55', 

.25 

13.85 

54 

• 22J 

12.15 

Do. 

34 

.25 

8.50 

54 

.30 

16.20 

Do. 

IS 

.25 

4 50 

54 

.27} 

11.85 

1)0. 

32 

.20 

6 40 

55 

. 37} 

20.60 

Do. 

53 

. •>•> t 

11.90 

54 

. 321 

17.55 

Do. 

66 

.20 

13.20 


.36} 

27.10 

Do. 

54 

.27} 

14.85 

:.4 

. 22'. 

12.15 

Do. 

70 

.22 A 

15 75 

! 

.30 

21.05 

Do. 

53 

.25 

13.25 

! 54 

.37} 

17 55 

Do. 

45 

.25 

11.25 

i ,r >4 

.44} 

24 on 

Do.. . 

45 

.221 

10.10 

i 54 

.30 

16 20 

Do. 

45 

.25 

11 25 

i 54 


12 15 

Do. 

45 

.25 

11 25 

45 

lit 

5. 60 

Do. 

23 

.25 

5.75 

i M 

. 36} 

19. 50 

Blacksmiths 




54 

<»Ol 

12 15 

blacksmith. 

41 


17-10 

54 

.221 

12 15 

Helper. 

50 

.25 

14.00 




Do. 

52 

.25 

13.00 

54 

• 361 

19.50 

Blacksmith. 

54 

■ 37| 

20.25 




Do. 

18 

.35 

6 30 

54 

.27} 

14 85 

Helper. 

32 

.22} 

7.20 

54 

.321 

17 55 

Kngineei. 

54 

> 18. (X) 

IS 00 

03 

.IS 

11.35 

Storekeeper. 

54 

<2 25 

13.50 





91 

» 18. 50 

is 50 

54 

. 25 

13.50 






a Overtime at tune and a half. 


» l’er day. 
















































































5942 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Pay roll for week i iiilinii Oclobir US, 1919. 
(Alexandria Annex.] 
IIKCAPITULATION. 


um- 

>er. 


Amount 
due. ! 

10 

Blacksmiths. 

*102.73 

34 

Structiual steel fabricating shop. 

482.15 

34 

Boiler shop. 

459. 75 

5 

Carpenters. 

77.15 

18 

Office, engineers. 

500.95 

18 

Office, clerical. 

490. 00 

21 

Foundry. 

357.05 i 

3 

Elevator erectors. 

65. 90 1 

30 

Machine shop. 

467. HO j 

4 

Miscellaneous labor. 

56.75 j 

1 

Pattern shop. 

81.70 | 

4 , 

Pipe shop, office. 

84.30 1 

61 

Pipe shop, factor \. 

921.10 j 

4 

Stables. 

70.00 ; 


Num¬ 

ber. 


Amount 

due. 

7 


$217. m 
201.60 

856.65 
309.90 

17 


54 

19 

Strudund si eel erectors, Alex¬ 
andria annex. 

Structural steel erectors. 

347 

Total. 

5,869.90 

347 

VVKRAUE EARNINGS PER MAN 
PER WKKK. 

16.90 
25.85 

47 

Men, office and store. 

300 

Shopmen. 

15.50 


Office—Engineers and draftsmen 

Draftsman_per month-- $80. 03 

Mechanical engineer—do-100. 00 

Structural steel sales¬ 
man- _ _per month-- SO. 03 

Apprentice_do_ 30. 00 

Draftsman_do_ 7N. 00 

Superintendent's clerk--do-110. S3 

Mechanical draftsman__do_- 1-3. 00 

Apprentice-do- 32. 00 

Do_do— . 20. 73 

Draftsman_do_ S3. 00 

Do_do__ . HO. 03 

I>o _do_ 78.00 

Apprentice_do_ 30. 33 

Do-do-_- 40.03 

Office, clerical: 

Shipping clerk_do_ 00. 00 

Clerk_do_ 117.00 

Stenographer-do_ 7S. on 

flerk_do_ 73. 00 

Bookkeeper_do_133.00 

Office boy_do_ 20. 00 

Do_do_ 20. 00 

Clerk_do_ 47.03 

Office boy-. .do_ 30. 33 

Do_do_ 30.00 

Clerk-do_ 03. 00 

Stenographer__do_ 70. 00 

Collector_do_100. 00 

Telephone operator_do_ 00. 00 

Cost clerk_do_ 117.00 

Office, number of men at • 

$20 per month_ 1 2 

$29.25 per month_ *1 

$30.33 per month_ 1 2 

$39 per month_ 1 2 

$46.05 per month___ 1 1 

$47.73 per mouth- * 1 

$52 per month__ 1 1 

$00 per month_ 1 1 

$05 per month_ 1 

$70 per month_ 1 

$75 per month_ 1 

$78 per month_ 3 

$.85 per month_ l 

$86.05 per month-- H 

$90 per month_ 1 

$100 per month_ 1 

$117 per month__ 2 

$125 per month-_ 1 

$135 per month_ 1 


Office, number of men at—Contd. 

$110.85 per mouth__ .. 

$100 per month_ 

Store, number of men at: 

$12 per week _ _ . - 

$16.50 per week- 

$18 per week_ 

$20 per week- 

$25.40 per week_ 

Number of shop men at : 

Hi cents per hour_ 

14 cents per hour- 

15 cents per hour_ _ 

17$ cents jht hour___ 

18 cents per hour_ 

20 cents per hour_ 

22J cents per hour__ 

25 cents per hour. _ 

cents per hour_ 

27* cents per hour 
30 cents per hour-- . 

30$ cents per hour_ 

321 cents per hour___ 

335 writs per hour--. . _ 

35 cents per hour - - ..._ 

30$ cents per hour,. . __ 

374 cents per hour__ 

88J cents per hour_ . _ 

40 cents per hour-- 

424 cents per hour__ . - 

44 1 cents per hour_ _ 

41(1 cents pur hour_ - 

45 cents per hour... 

50 cents per hour__ 

55 cents per hour____ 

$5 jM*r week- -- 

$6 per week.. . .. 

$0.50 |M»r week. __ - - 

*10 per week . .... - 

$12 per week.. _ _ 

$15 per week _ _ ... 

$10.15 per week ___ 

$17 per week __ _ 

$18 per week - - _ 

I I 8.50 per week___ 

28.85 per week_ 

30 per week ____ 

32.50 per week__ 

40.40 per week_ _ _ 

48.10 per week__ _ __ 


1 Office boys and drafting-room apprentice*. 


1 

1 

1 

I 

l 

1 

l 


a M 

s i 

= T 

58 

51 

27 

i 

19 

4 

4 

39 

18 

15 

8 

1 

13 

3 

T 


2 

2 1 
2 I 
2 1 


1 

1 


300 


Apprentices. 










































































OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5948 


I'ay roll/vr veek ending OctnUr 2!!, 1910— Coniinued. 


Structural steel erecting: 1 2 
•Steel worker. 

Do . 

Do . 

Do.. 

Do 
Do.. 

Do . 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do . 

Do.. 

Do 
Do.. 

Do. 

Do 
Do. 

Do 
Do 
Do . 

Do.. 

Do 
Do.. 

Do 
Do . 

Do . 

Do . 

Do 
J)o.. 

Do.. 

Do 
Do . 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do . 

Do. 

Do 

Foreman 

Steel workei. 

Do . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 

Do.. 

Do . 

Do . 

Do.. 

Do 
Do 
Do . 

Foreman 
•Steel worker. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Do. 

Do 
Do . 

Do . 

Do 
Do . 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Pattern shops: 

Foreman. 

Helper 

Do 

Patternmaker. 


Total 

time. 


Hate 

per 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 


,p otal 

time. 

Kale 

per 

hour. 

Amount 

due 



Stables: * 




$0.33* 

89.00 

Drher with his own 




• Ml 

10.85 

team. 

54 

*130.00 

$30.00 

. 271 

9 45 

Du. 

66* 

* 15.00 

15.00 

• 33 J 

13 85 

Do. 

71 

*12.00 

12.00 

.331 

20.10 

l)o. 

66 

*12.00 

12.00 

. 334 

13.85 

Store. 




• 331 

16 85 

Clerk. 

54 

*20.00 

20.00 

.36$ 

18 60 

Salesman. 

54 

*25 40 

25.40 

.361 

18.05 

Hand\ man . 

54 

*16.50 

10.50 

.331 

16.85 

Lanorcr . 

48 

*2.00 

10.65 

.331 

18.85 

Stenographer. 

54 

* 18.00 

18.00 

. 334 

20 10 

Yards: & 




.331 

10.85 

Foreman. 

51 

* 17.00 

17.00 

• 334 

13 85 

Helper. . .. 

56 J 

.25 

14.10 

.30$ 

15 45 

Do. 

72 

.25 

18.10 

.335 

11.35 

Do. 

551 

.221 

12.50 

.361 

18 25 

Do. 

52 

.25 

13.00 

• Mi 

It 15 

Do. 


.25 

13.75 

■ 335 

17 15 

Do. 

27 

.221 

6.05 

.335 

20 10 

l)o. 

33 

.22* 

7.40 

.334 

10 85 

Do. 

66 

.20 

13.20 

.334 

13.85 

Do. 

53 

.221 

11.90 

.334 

17.15 

Do. 

55', 

.25 

13.85 

• 33* 

17.15 

Do. 

56 

.25 

14.00 

.331 

16.8.5 

Do. 

334 


8. 35 

334 

16.85 

Do. 

32 

.22* 

7.20 

.335 

16 85 

Do. 

55 

.25 

13.75 

•33.4 

16.85 

Do. 

454 

.271 

12,50 

.271 

12,10 

Do. 

18 

.271 

4.95 

.301 

18 2') 

Pipe shop, fuctoi v * 




.33 

12 00 

Helper. 

54 

.22* 

12.15 

.33 

16.85 

Pil>e maker. 

36 

• 324 

11.70 

.331 

16 85 

Helj>er. 

54 

.27] 

14.85 

335 

16 85 

Piiie maker. 

54 

• 37 f 

20.25 

• 335 

16 85 

Do. 

54 

.32* 

17.55 

.334 

20 10 

Do. 

60 

.361 

21.65 

*30.00 

30 00 

Helper. 

54 

. 221 

12.15 

35 

23 60 

Pij>e makei. 

76 

.30 

22.80 

.27', 

14 85 

Helj>er. 

54 

.22V 

12.15 

30 

20 25 

Pipe maker. 

54 

. 32-1 

17. 55 

.2") 

5 35 

Do. 

54 

.44$ 

24.00 

.25 

10 10 

Do. 

54 

.321 

17.55 

25 

5 60 

Do. 

54 

.:u> 

16.20 

.35 

16 10 

Helper. 

54 

.15 

8.10 

. 271 

11.80 

Pipe maker. 

54 

.361 

19.50 

.35 

22 75 

Heliier. 

54 

. 221 

12.15 

.35 

23.60 

Do. 

44' 

.27$ 

12.25 

25 

13 75 

Pipe maker. 

54 

. 36* 

19. ,50 

22* 

') 20 

l)o. 

54 

.36* 

19. 50 

.30 

1',) 55 

Do. 

504 

.30 

15.20 

.271 

17 % 

Helper. 

54 

.27) 

14.85 

.30 

19.85 

Pipe maker. 

47 

• 33* 

15.65 

27; 

17 95 

Uel|>ei. 

54 

.27; 

14. 85 

30 

16. 20 

Pipe maker. 

54 

.361 

19. 50 

.30 

11 15 

Helper. 

18 

,22V 

4.05 

* 40. 40 

40. 40 

Do. 

48$ 

.271 

13.35 

.30; 

16 50 

Do. 

64 

.18 

11.50 

.38$ 

9.55 

Do. 

18 

.lit 

2.00 

.35 

5.40 

Do. 

54 

.221 

12.15 

.275 

13.90 

Do. 

18 

.111 

2.00 

.3'l 

10 85 

Pij>e shop, office. 1 




.335 

16 85 

Clerk. 

54 

*12.00 

12.00 

• 331 

15 50 

Do. 

54 

* 10.00 

10.00 

.331 

16.85 

I)o. 

54 

> 16.15 

16.15 

•334 

16.85 

Pipe shop, factory: 




•334 

16.85 

Foreman. 

54 

*48.10 

48.10 

.334 

17.15 

Pipe maker. 

54 

.364 

19.50 

.3«i 

13. 25 

Helper. 

54 

.25 

13.50 

.301 

9.% 

Do. 

54 

.271 

14.85 

.33* 

16.85 

Pipe maker. 

41 

.30 

12.30 

.'271 

3.35 

Heli>er. 

54 

.25 

13.50 

.27J 

16.75 

Pipe maker. 

54 

.30 

16.20 



Helper. 

54 

.221 

12.15 

*30.00 

30.00 

Do. 

50 

.22* 

11.25 

.224 

12.15 

lipe maker. 

54 

.35 

18.90 

.25 

16.60 

Helper. 

IS 

.221 

4.05 

.425 

22.95 

Pipe maker. 

54 

.361 

19.50 


1 Overtime at time ami a half. 

2 Per week. 


3 Overtime at time ami a quarter 
* Per day. 


• Net time. 













































































































































5944 REPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Pay roll for ircck cnriiny October 28, 1910 —Continued. 


ripe shop, factory—Con. 
Helper. 

Do!!!!!!." - •!! • 


Helper. 

ripe maker. 
Helper. 


ripe maker. 
Inspector... 
Helper. 


Helper. 

Pipe maker. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pipe maker. 

Machine shop: 3 

Machinist. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper. 

Machinist. 

Apprentice. 

Machinist. 

Helper. 

Machinist. 


Apprentice.. 
Helper. 


Helper. 54 .22} 12. r> 

Machinist. 54 .10 21. HO 

Helper. 011 .221 015 

Machinist. 51 .55 l*. 90 

Helper. 60 .20 12.00 

Do. 57 . 27} 15.05 

1)0. 51 .22} 12.15 

Do. 9 .22} 2 00 

Machinist. 45 .35 15.75 

Helper. 49* .20 9.85 

Machinist. 52} .17} 19.70 

Do. 48} 35 10.95 

Apprentice. 54 1 6 00 6.00 

Machinist. 54 . 40 21.00 

Helper. 54 ‘16.15 16.1.5 

Machinist. 61 .17} 22.85 

Do. 54 .A5 18.90 

Helper. 45 '15.00 12. .50 

Macninisl. ON* . 15 23.95 

Do. 28 M) 11.20 

Blacksmiths: 3 

Blacksmith. 54 .41} 22.50 

Helper 3 . 41} .27} 11.40 

Blacksmith. 54 . 50 27.00 

Helper. 56 .2.5 14.00 

Do. 56 . 25 14 00 

Blacksmith. 56 . 30J 17.10 

Do. 54 . 37} 20.25 

Helper. .56 .25 14.0!) 

Do. 45 . 25 11.2.5 

Do. 41 .27} 11.25 

Carpenters: * 

Voreman. 54 . 55 29.70 

Carpenter. 54 . 35 18.90 

Helper. 45 . 25 H.25 

1>o. 9 .25 2.25 

Do. 60} .25 15.05 

Elevator erectors: 3 

Erector. 63 . 40 25.20 

Helper. 55 .27} 15.10 

Inspector. 60} .42} 25.60 

Miscellaneous: 1 _ ^ 

Engineer. 54 * 18.00 18.00 

Storekeeper. 54 . 25 13.50 

Watchman. 81 1 18.50 18.50 

Do.1 27 . 25 6.75 

* Per week. 3 < >vertime at lime and a half. 


Total 

Rate 

Amount 

time. 

hour. 

due. 

54 

10.27} 

$14.85 

54 

. 22} 

12.15 

54 

.27} 

14.85 

raj 


12.10 

54 

.27} 

14.85 

54 

.30 

16.20 

37 

.221 

8.30 

45 

. 25 

11.25 

54 

.30 

16.20 

54 

* 30.00 

30.00 

54 

.22} 

12,15 

32 

M 

10.65 

54 


19. .50 

54 

. 36} 

19 50 

54 


13.50 

54 

. 22} 

12.15 

211 

.30 

7.35 

51 

. 224 

12.15 

54 

.421 

22.95 

50 

35 

17. 50 

54 

.37} 

20.25 

31 

.45 

13.95 

52 

* 15.00 

15.00 

M} 

.40 

27.90 

54 

» 5. <X) 

5.00 

54 

. 35 

18.90 


.25 


54 

.4(1 

21 (SO 

J!>! 

1 0. "X) 

(S. .50 

54 

.22' 

12. 15 

54 

. to 

21.60 j 

63 

.221 

14.15 

54 

.35 

18. 90 

60 

.■20 

12.00 

57 

. 27} 

15.65 

9 

'JM 

2 (X) 

45 

.35 

15.75 

49} 

.20 

9. 85 

52} 

. 474 

19. 70 1 

4X 

35 

16.95 i 

54 

> 6 00 

6. IX) 

54 

.40 

21.60 

54 

16. 15 

16.15 I 

111 

. 171 

2-2.85 | 

54 

.35 

18.90 1 

45 

15.00 

12.50 ! 

68} 

. S') 

24.9.4 

28 

to 

11.20 

54 

■ 41} 

22. 50 

414 

. 27} 

11.40 1 

.54 

.50 

27.00 

56 

. 25 

14. (X) 

56 

. 25 

14 00 

56 

• •«>; 

17.10 

54 

. 37} 

20.25 


.25 

14. (X) 

45 

.25 

11.25 1 

41 

.27} 

11.25 i 

54 

.55 

29.70 ; 

54 

.35 

18.90 . 

45 

.25 

11.2.5 i 

9 

. 25 

2.25 

60} 

.25 

15.05 1 

63 

.40 

25.20 

55 

.27} 

1.5.10 

60} 


25.60 

54 

» 18.00 

18.00 

54 

.25 

13.50 

81 

» 18. .50 

18.50 

1 27 

.25 

6.75 



Foundry raolders: 

Foreman. 54 1 

Molder. 54 

Do. 54 

Do. 54 

Do. 54 

Do. 54 

Do. 54 

Do. 54 

Coreraakers. 54 

Do. 54 

Helpers: * 

Laborer. (SO 

* Do. 06 

Do. 54 

Do. 54 

Do. 54 

Do. 54 

Do. 54 

Do. 54 

Do. 54 

j i I)o. 54 

Carpenters. 54 

Boiler snop: 2 

, Foreman. 51 

Helper.' 51 

l)o. 54 

Boiler maker. 54 

He'per. 49* 

Do. 54 

Riveter. 54 

Boiler maker. 64 

Helper. 45 

Do. 54 

Do... 50 

Do. 54 

1)0. 54 

Do. 51 

Do. 51 

Do.I 42 

I)o. 1 54 

Riveter. 51 

Foreman. 54 * 

Helper. 50 

Boiler maker. 54 

Helper. 54 

Do. 54 

Do. 50 

Do.. ... 54 

Do. 54 

Do.54 

Do.51 

Do .. 54 

Riveter. 18 

Helper....>54 

T)o.' 51 

Do.' 36 

Do . 18 

Structural steel fahi touting 
shop: 3 

Foreman. 54 ' 

Marker. 54 

Fitter. 54 

Helper. 54 

Do. 50 

Do. 52 

Marker. 54 

Do.... 54 

1 lelper. 54 

Fitter. 54 

Do. 54 

Helppr. 54 

Do. 54 

Fitter . 54 

Marker. 54 

Helper. 54 

Do. 54 

‘ Overtime at time and u quarter. 









































































































OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5945 


Pay roll for week ending October 2.}, 19 10 —Continued. 



Total 

time. 

Rate 

per 

hour. 

» 

Amount 

due. 


Total 

lime. 

Rate 

per 

hour. 

Amount 

duo. 

Structural steel fabricating 
hhon—Continued. 

51 

$0.22} 

$12.15 

Structuial vtoel fabricating 
shop—Continued. 


$0.25 

$13.80 

1)0 . 


Do .. 


.25 

13.50 

Do. 

54 

.17} 

9.45 

14.85 

I)o. . 

50 

.22} 

.17} 

.25 

11.25 


54 

.27} 

.35 

Do. 

51} 

9.55 


54 

18.90 

Do . 

54 

13.50 


54 

-221 


I)o. 

55 

.25 

13.80 


54 

13.50 


51 

.35 

18.90 

1)0 . 

45 

.25 

11.25 

Do. 

51 

.30 

16.20 

Do. 

54 

.22} 

12.15 




Data from pay roll for week ending August 1914. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Num-| 

ber. 


Blacksmiths. 

Structural steel fabricating 

Boiler shop. 

Carpenters. 

Engineering, office. 

Foundry. 

Office, clerical. 

Machine shop. 

Elevator erectors. 

Miscellaneous labor. 

Pattern shop. 

Pipe shop, office. 


Paid on 
account. 


$96 60 
960 03 
644.8.'. 
89.53 
1,101.55 
460 70 
732.85 
661 60 
197.20 
85 80 
73.70 
97 30 


Num¬ 

ber. 


383 

318 

65 


Pipe shop, factoi v. 

Stables. 

Structural. 

Yanis. 


Total. 


V\ ERAGE ri.lt MAN' I*Klt WEEK. 


Men. 

Shopmen. 

Office. 


Paid o 
accoun 


$783. 

94. 

1,514. 

198. 


7,748 


20 . 

18. 

29. 


27$ cents 


364 cents. 
37$ cents. 
38$ cents. 
40 cents.. 
42}cents. 



Married. 

Single. 


Married. 

.Single. 

iiop men at: 



Number of shop men at—Con. 








1 




5 



12 



r, 

15 



2 





$15.00. 


1 


.do... 

19 

22 

18 00. 

. ..."_do_ 

2 

i 




18.50. 


1 



16 





i 


6 


.do.... 


3 

.do_ 



30.00. 

.do.... 

1 



5 

13 

32.50. 

.do_ 

1 


.do_ 

7 

5 

35.00. 

.do- 

2 


.do — 

7 

4 

36 00. 

.do... 

3 




3 

36.90.. 


1 






.do.... 

1 











2 



174 

144 






_ 


i Apprentices. 5 Outside men with board, lodging, and e.\i>enses allowed. 

388X9°—S. Doc. 415,64-1— voL 6—55 
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5946 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Dala/rom pay roll for uerk ending August 2, 1914— Contiaued. - 


General office: 


i’Ity buyer,slnglit_permonl h__ 

Shipping clerk, single-do_ 

Telephone operator, single 

per month— 

Clerk, married_do_ 

Stenographer, single --do_ 

Do- -do_ 

Clerk, single-do__ 

Telephone operator, single 
per month— 
Cashier, married_do_ 

$200. oty 

105. 00 

57. 00 
155 00 
M5 33 
84 50 
05. 00 

02. 00 
L75. 00 

Stenographer, single 

__do_ 

75. 00 

( ost clerk, married- 

.-do_ 

no oo 

Clerk, single.._ 

..do .. 

00. 00 

O/hee poy, single_ 

-dO- - 


Collector, married-. 

do _ 

133. 33 

Stenographer, single 

do „ 

78 00 

nffiee hoy, single_ 

-(to . . . 

50 33 

I ’jpe salesman, married, do _ 

200. 07 

Clerk, married _ 

do_ 

DO 00 

Clerk, single . 

-do. 

on oo 

1 levator salesman. 

mamed 


per 

nonth_._ 

125 00 

M rue?ura! salesman, 

man ied 


per 

nonth._ 

155. 0() 

Cl«'k, married, 

do 

71.50 

Mnteiural salesman, 

married 


per 

month. . 

1 55. 00 

Mi ehanb al engineer. 

married 


per 

nonth. . 

175 00 

Clerk, single ___ . 

Pa 

52 i»0 

Do. . .. . 

do. 

03. 17 

Plate sale-010111, 

man ted 


per month 

8 7 50 

Structuial •'uleMn.m. 

man n d 


per mouth 

too 00 


j Mamed. 

Single. 


Number of office men at. 


$21.07.. .. 

-per month. 1. 


22 75 . 

.do , 

. i 

30 33. . 

.do....i . . , 

i i ; 

31.07. 

.do... j .... ! 

> i : 

36 83 

.do... 1 . . 1 


13 33. 

. do... : .. . 

12J 

11 17.. 

.do... I. . . 

1 1 i 

52 00. . . 

.do... . ; 

• 1 I 

07 00. . 

.do.. ... 

1 1 1 

fi‘2 00 . 

.do., i , 

1! 

(15 00. 

.do.. ( 

,1 

71.50. 

--lid... 1 1 ; 

I 

73 118. 

.do... I. 

1 

75.00 . 

.do... 

1 

78 00.. . 

.do., .1 1 ’ 


83.33. 

.do_1. 

1 

8| 50... . 

. d 


87.50. 

, ; 1 1 


00 00. 

.do .. 2 

1 

93 17... . 


i 


General office—Continued. 

Structural salesman, single 
per month— 
Structural salesman, married 
per month— 
Elevator salesman, married 

per month_ 

Plate salesman, married 
„ per month— 

Super in tendent'a clerk, mar¬ 
ried-per month_ 

Structural salesman, married 
per month— 
Asslstanl superlntiuident,mar¬ 
ried-per month— 

Drafting room : 

Draftsman,single-pe r mon t h _. 
Chief draftsman, married 

per month_ 

Draftsman, single_do_ 

Apprent ice, Singh*_do_ 

Draftsman, married_do_ 

Engineer, married_do_ 

Tracer, single__do_ 

Draftsman, single_do_ 

Engineer, married_do_ 

Draftsman, married_do_ 

Apprentice, single_do_ 

Tracer, single __do_ 

Draftsman, single_do_ 

Do - -do_ 

Draftsman, married_do_ 

Apprentice. Single_do_ 

Trater. single. . ... do ... 
Draffsm.ui, single... do 

Do--do 

Draft small, luaiimd ..do 

Do__ . _ do 

Office, janitor, married_do 


Married. 


Numlier of office mon at—Con 


tuo.oo. 

— per month 

lot 00 . 

.do.. 

105 00 

.do . 

110 00. 

.do.. 

111 33 

. ..do.. 

125 00 

. .. .do 

1 tl) 00- 

. . ..do. 

131 it 

....do.. 

moo 

. do . 

1 V) 00 

... do 

17 >00 

do 

200 00 

do 

22700 

. do 

210 00 

. do 

2WK17 . 

. . do 

275.00. 

... do 

58 50 .. 

..do 


Total 


1 


I 

l 

1 

1 

t 

l 


a 

L 

l 

1 

1 

28 


i Office boys and dralUug-rooin appi entices 


$ 100 . 00 

135. 00 

225. 00 

240. 00 

150. 00 

225. 00 

275. 00 

71. 50 

UO. 00 
100. 00 
22. 75 
104. 00 
114. 83 
11. 17 
7-S. 00 
1 :»). 00 
100 . 00 
5th S3 
43. 33 
100 . 00 
73. 00 
100 00 
21. 07 
i;:. 33 
104 00 
104. 00 
DO. 00 
78. 00 
58. 50 


, Sioglo. 


2 


l 


30 























OPEN and qi.osed shop controversy in i.os \ngel.es. 5947 


Dutafrom pay roll for week ending August 19t-t —Continued 


Stiuctural stool fabricating 
shop: 1 

Foreman, married. 
Filter, married.. 

Fitter, single.... 
Helper, single... 

Fitter, single. . 

Helper, married. 

Helper, single... 

Mar lioi, single... 

Hchier, man ied. 

Po. 

Do. 

Matker, mai i ied. 

Fitter, mat r nd.. 

Helpet, single... 

Do .. 

l)o. 

Do. 

Fitter, single .. 
Helper,single... 
Helper, mu i ied. 

Fitter, single.... 

Do.. _ 

Walker, mat nod. 

Do. 

Fitter, mai lied.. 

Al*w leer, sue lo... 
II‘'lpci,mai noil. 
Helper, single... 

Do. . 

Holpei, married. 
Helper, single... 
Helper, mai i ied. 

Fitter,single ... 
Helper, mm nod.. 

Do. 

Fitter, married.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fittei, single ... 
Helper, married. 

!• liter, mat i it'd.. 
Helper, sine la... 
Matkcr,imrried.... 
Helper, single. 

Do. . 

Fillet, mai nod.. 
Helper, m.u i ied. 
Helper,single. .. 
Helper, man ied. 
Helper, single... 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper, married. 

Fitter, moi nod.. 
Helper, single... 
Helper, mai rind. 

Fittei, single . . 

Fitter, marnod.. 

Fitter, single_ 

Do. 

HeljTer, single... 

Helper, mai rie.d. 

(Jang boss, married.. 
Helper, single. 
Carpenters: * 

Foreman, mairied... 

Helper, nun rind. 

Helper, singlo. 

Blacksmiths: :1 

Helper, married.. .. 
Blaoksmil h, man led... 

Do. 

Helper, married. 

Blacksmith, married 
Helper, married. 


Total | 
time, 


65* 

is 

too 

94i 

56 


per 

hour. 


[-’536.00 

.271 

274 

.2.5 

271, 

22 V 


n 
. 21 • 
22V 


:£} 

H) 


.25 
27 tr 
. 25“ 
. 25 
30 
.30 

27 V 




22 V 

.225 

22< 
22} 
274 
25 
25 
27V 
. 27\ 
. 274 
.30 
. 25 
. 25 
. °5 

.-,24 

.25 

.45 

.30 

.274 

.25 

.30 


.40 
.275 

» Overtime at time and a quarter. 

5 l’er wook. 


Amount 

<lue. 


$30.00 

I I. H.5 
1L85 
13. .50 

II 85 

12 15 
16 30 
12.60 

13 .50 
16.30 
U 50 
16 20 
It XT, 

16 30 
11 55 

11.50 
9 00 

17.95 
12.15 
13 95 
It 85 

17.95 

17 55 
19.5.5 
11. So 
IX 90 

15.50 
11 50 
13 50 
17 85 

13.50 
11 25 

11.85 

11 25 
13. 50 

9 60 
16 20 
17 95 
It 85 
It 50 
19 55 

13. 50 

15 90 

12 15 
12 15 

16 20 

10 70 
IS S5 
12 15 
12 15 
12 15 

12 15 
12.15 

14. S5 

13 50 

13. 50 

14.85 
15.35 

14. S5 
16. 20 
t3. 50 

15. 20 

13.95 

50 

45.00 
28. 35 
15.60 
. 60 

16. SO 

22.95 
22.95 
15. 10 
10. SO 

7.70 


Pattern makers 

Foiemail, married ... 
Pattern maker, singlo. 

Helper, man ied. 

Apprentice, single.. 
Miscellaneous. r » 

St orekooper, married . 
Kuriiiw , i\ single * 

Wat'liman M.'gle 1 . 
Watenciiin, m aned '■ 
Mad une, si nip ? 

Foreman, miuried ... 
Machinist imin-d... 

Helpei, man ied. 

l)o. 

Machinist. man ied. 

Hur.tge, hi.ig'e. 

tImage, man led. 

M.a'hinist, min led.. 
Helpei. M»gl». . .. 
Alaeliui,st. ruaiued.. 

Do . .. 

Do.. .. 

Helpei, manied_ 

Helnei. single.. .. 
Maehini't. in-cried. 
Helpet. man led.. 

Mac u it list, man ied. 

Do. 

Helpei, man led... 
Machinist. in ii i led. 
Heljoer, m. rned. 

Helper, -ingle. 

Kleetneim, manied.. 
Helper, in lined. ... 
Machinist, man ied... 

Do. 

Helper, manied. 

Machinist, single — 
Machinist, married.. 
Helnei. single .. 
Machined, mat nod 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper, single.. .. 
Foundrv. 

Foie man, married... 

Moldei. manied. 

Do. 

Moldcr, single . 

Molder, married. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Core makers. 

Core makei. married. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helpers : b 

Lahore!. single. 

Do. 

Do. 

Labor ei, mart ied. 

Do. 

Laborer, single. 

Labotcr, man ied. 

Cupola icndei, single. 
Carixmtei, nvained . 
Boiler shop. J 

Foroman, married_ 

Helper, mairied. 

Helper, single. 

Boiler maker, married 
Layer out, married... 

Helper, single. 

Riveter, single. 

Helper, single. 


Total| 
t ime. 


1K.T 

hour. 


'•*32.50 

.124 

.30 

.25 

» 15.00 
‘ IX no 
• 17.30 
« IX. 50 

>35.00 
• 174 


. 40 

2 20 00 

2 18 . no 

. to 

12V 
. 40 


5-1 

54 

54 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

54 

60 

54 

66 

54 

60 

54 

64 

7*4 1 
554 1 


. 45 
.12i 
.30 
. 121 
. 27 V 
.321 
.30 
. 10 
.30 
. 40 
. 12i 

I 

..30 
.374 
. 35 
.424 


36.00 

.10 

.10 

.371 

:Si 

. to 
.444 
.374 

.30 

.371 

.374 


m 

i 

i 

35 


.25 
.45 
.45 
. 22 } 
■ 324 
.25 


Amount 

nuo. 


*32 50 
11 90 
In. 20 
li ;o 

16 67 
19. X5 

17.30 
JS 50 

35 (Ml 
20.25 
L3.50 

13. 50 
21 00 

20 95 
lx x5 

19 30 
14 85 
21.60 

19. 10 

21 <0 
16 55 
12.15 

20 W) 
17 . % 

24.30 
11. 15 
16. 20 
22.95 
H. 85 
17.55 
lb. 20 

23.60 
16. 10 

21 20 
22.95 
25. 35 
23.05 

21.30 

17.10 

20 25 
18.90 
14.05 
5.50 

3b. 00 

21 <>0 

21.60 

20. 25 
24.00 

19.10 

14. M0 
24.00 
19.10 

16.20 
20.25 
20.25 


16.50 
13 50 
13. 50 

15. 00 

16. 50 
PI. 50 

16.50 
17.55 
21.00 

36.00 
16. 50 • 

13.50 
27.00 

24. :t0 
t4. 40 
24.85 
13. S5 


> Overtime at time and a half. 
• Per month. 


Overtime net. 
«'I'luie net. 








































































5948 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS;- 
Data from pay roll for week aiding August ?, 1914 —Continued. 


Roller shop—Continued. 
Punch and shear, mar¬ 
ried . 

Heljier. single. 

Boiler maker, married.. 
Handv limn, single.... 
Acetylene burner, sin¬ 
gle. 

Boiler maker, married. 

Helper, single. 

Heater, single. 

lie!per,single. 

Layer out, married — 
Boiler maker, married. 
Helper, single. 

Riveter, married. 

Helper, single. 

Helper, married. 

Helper, single. 

Ileljier, married. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper, single. 

Do. 

l)o. 

Boiler maker, married. 

('ran© boy, single. 

Pipe shop- 1 

Foreman, married. 

Helper, married. 

Pipe maker, married.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper, single. 

Do. 

Rolls, single. 

Sticker, single. 

Helper, married. 

Dip kettle,married.... 

Punch, single. 1 

Finisher, married. 

Punch, single. 

Pine maker, married. 

Sticker, single. 

Pipe maker, married.. 

Finisher, married. 

Helper, married. 

Acetylene burner, mar¬ 
ried. 

Pipe shop, field:’ 

Foreman, marr ied. 

Helper, married. 

Do. 

Helper, single. 

Helper, married. 

Do. 

Helper, single. 

Do. 

Helper, married. 

Foreman, married. 

Do. 

Foreman, single. 

Foreman, married. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Foreman, single. 

Do. 

Foreman, married. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Helper, single. 

Do. 

Foreman, married. 


Total 

time. 


per 

hour. 


*0.30 
.25 
•42* 
. 35 

.37i 
.42- 
.23 
.224 
.25 
.45 
.45 
.27' 
. 25 
. 32'. 
■27 j 
.27)1 
.25' 


.25 
.30 
.27* 
. 27 A 
.45 
.25 

r’ 35.00 
.25 
.361 
.36* 
.45 
.25 
.271 
. 32*. 
.10* 
. 25 

!:to 
.35 
. 35 
.32J 
.40 
.191 

•m 

.36* 

. 22 * 

.32* 

. 12 } 


.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
. 25 
.40 

. 25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
. 25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.45 
. 27 i 

-m 

.441 


Amount 

due. 


*16.20 
15.60 

26.55 
19.95 

20.25 

50.15 

13. 50 

12.15 

14. 25 
24.30 
26.5 > 
16. 70 

13. 50 

15. 50 

14. S5 

17.20 

13. 50 

14. 25 
32. 45 
14. ST* 
17.40 

16. 33 

16.20 

20.00 

3.25 

15.00 
13 .V) 

19.50 
9 40 

24.30 

12.50 

14. So 

17.55 
7.95 

13.50 
16.20 

15. 90 
is. 90 

17. 55 
20.70 

9. 70 
Pi 50 

19.50 
14.85 


37. SO 
IS 75 
i s. 75 
12 'HI 

it) on 

IS. 50 
IS. 75 
IS. 75 

22.25 
7. .50 

.31.60 
is. 75 
15.00 
IS. 75 
IS. 75 
5.00 
is. 75 
IS. 75 
12.30 

2.50 
12. .50 

12.50 
10.00 

22.50 

11.00 

16.25 
13.35 


Total 

time. 


Stables: 4 

Driver vith own team 

wagon, mairied. 51 

Chautleur, married. 60 

Chautleur. single. 65 

C'haufieur, married. 64* 

Yard: 

Foreman. s i i lgle. 65 

Jlehier, mairied. 53 

Do. 36 

Do. 61* 

Do. 57 

Helper, single. 14 

Helper, married. 57* 

Helper, single. 27 

Helper, married. 69 

Do. AS* 

Helper, single. 58} 

Do. 5S} 

l)o. 63 

Helper, married. 54* 

Helper, single. 61} 

Checker, single. is 

Structural steel erecting* 1 

Foreman, married. 

Steel worker, married.. 

Do.I 112 

Steel worker, single-1 31, 

Do. 


Do. 16 

Steel worker, married.. 7SJ 

Steel worker, single.... 69 

Do. *2} 

Pled worker, married.. SO 

Steel worker, single.... 31] 

Do. 62] 

Steel worker, married.. 70} 

Do. *2 

Do. 73} 

Steel worker, single- S2 

Steel worker, married.. 6‘iJ 

Do. 57 

Do. 29} 

Steel w orker, single.... K9} 

Steel wor k er, marr led.. 82 

Steel worker, single- 57 

Steel worker, married.. 

Steel worker,single.... 

Steel worker, mairied.. 9s} 

Do. 71 

Steel worker, single. 82 

Do. NO! 

Do. 107* 

Do. #>} 

Do.| 571 

Steel worker, married.. 83} 

Do. 72} 

Steel worker, single- 60 

Steel worker, married.. 61 

Steel worker,single.... 42} 

Do. 42 j 

Steel worker, married.. 48 

Do. 69] 

Do. 57 

Steel worker, single.... 

Do. 71 

Do. Mi 

Do. 15: 

Do. 14! 

Do. 61- 

Do. 49] 

Steel worker, mairied.. 50! 

Steel worker,single- 24* 

Do. 56] 

Do. 59] 


per 

hour. 


936.90 

|»18 00 
2 20.00 
27* 

!* 18.50 
.25 
.25 
.27* 
.25 
.25 
. 22 } 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.27* 
.221 
.221 
.30* 
. 22 } 
20. vK) 

-’40. 10 
.30* 
.45 
.30 
.38 J 

.27* 

.37} 

3KJ 

.33} 

.371 

.30 

.36* 

. 13 
.40 
.37} 
30} 
.30} 
.33} 
.361 
.33} 
.32 
-33} 

.38} 
.3S8 
30 
.33} 
.36* 
.30} 
.36* 
,30i 
.33} 
.3S| 
36* 
.30 
.25 
-33} 
.30* 
.33} 
. 381 
.33} 
.271 
.Ti 
.33* 
.33* 
.33* 
’.33} 
.33* 
.33* 
.301 
.27* 
.27* 


[Amount 

due. 


$36.90 
18 00 
21.65 
17.75 

1850 

13.25 
9.00 

17.75 

14.25 

3.50 

12.95 

6.75 

17.25 

14.60 
16.10 

13.15 

11.15 

16.35 
J4 60 

6.65 

40. 40 

20.60 

50.40 
9 50 

22.15 

21.15 

30.60 
23.00 

30.95 

31.10 
1825 
18 80 

25.35 
36.90 

29.30 

30.75 

21.30 

17.40 

9.75 

32.25 

27.35 
18 50 
19.00 

22.15 
38 20 

21.45 

27.35 
29.00 
32. 86 
30. 40 
29.00 

19.25 

32.35 

26.25 
1800 

15.25 

14.10 
13.06 
16.00 

27.10 
19.00 

15.60 

23.65 

21.50 
5.10 
4.90 

2a 40 

16.40 

16.75 
7.50 

15.45 

16.30 


» Overtime at time and a half. 
* Per week. 


a Overtime at t ime and a half on Sundays and holidays 
4 Time net. 




































































































OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5949" 
Data from pay roll for week ending August 2, 1914 —Continued. 



Total 

time. 

Rate ! 
per 
hour. 

Amount 

due. 

Structural steel at outside 
points, in addition to 
wages here shown, board, 
lodging, and expenses 
allowed. 1 


i 


Foreman, married. 


••130.00 

$30.00 

Steel worker, married.. 

79f 

791 

.35 

27.90 

Steel worker, single. ... 

.35 

27.90 

Steel worker, marriod .. 

792 

.30 

23.90 

Steel workor, single.. 

7XJ 

.30 

23.45 

Do. 

79J 

. 32} 

25.90 

Do... 

083 

792 

. 30 

20. 00 

Do. 

.27} 

21.95 

Do. 

7f.J 

. 30 

22.85 

Do. 

70? 

.742 

.20 

15.35 

Do. 

. 20 

10.95 

Do. 

.71? 

.20 ! 

10.95 

Do. 

32 1 

.•20 

0. 50 

-- . -- 


- 1 

--— 

1 Overtime at time amt: 

w quarter lor Sundav v 



Toial 

time. 

Rate 

per 

hour. 

Amount 

due. 

Structural s'eel, wages, 




board, etc. Continued. 




Steel worker, single. 

23} 

$0.33} 

$7. 75 

no. 

2° j 


9.90 

1)0 . 

76* 

.30 r ‘ 

23.35 

1)0 . 

33 

.275 

9.15 

Do. 

50* 

.30 

10.85 

Elevator: d 




Erector, married.... 

57 * 

.35 

20.20 

Helper, Mnglo. 

89 

.27} 

24. 45 

Erector, marriod... 

54 

.45 

24.30 

Inspector, married. 

52 

. 10 

20.80 

Erector, married... 

89 

.40 

35.00 

Do. 

09 

.40 

27.60 

Helper, ‘-mgle. 

54 

.25 

13.50 

Do. 

09 

.25 

17.25 

Do. 

54 

.25 

13.50 


‘ l’or week ! Overtime ai tnne :\n«l a half. 


Data from pay roll for meet ending *S 'cjdcmher O', 191 j. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Num¬ 

ber 


A mount 
duo. 

Num¬ 

ber. 


Amount 

due. 

r 


$91.15 

3 


$71.90 

19 ! 





1,101.05 

38 ! 





'118.70 

31 i 

Engineering department, ottiee.. 

918 05 



j - 

20 




Total. 

5,931.90 

18 

Office, clerical. 

005.85 



32 

Machine shop. 

fill SO 


AVER VGK FVRNINOS 1M K VI IN 


10 

Elevator erecting. 

180.05 


PER WEIK 


5 

Miscellaneous labor. 

85.05 




3 

Pattern shop . 

02.20 

290 

Men . . 

20.04 

3 

Pipe shop, office . 

92 30 

214 

Shopmen.. . . 1 

17.45 

38 

l*lpe shop, factory. 

590 00 

52 

| Office men. . ...1 

32.23 



Married. 

Single. , 



Married. 

Single. 

Number of shopmen at: 



Number of shopmen at—Con. 








.. do. 

2 





*2 


. . do . 

2 








12 


22} cents.. 

.do... 

2 

6 

$15.00. 

per week. 

2 


25 cents... 

.do— 

24 

20 . 

17.30.. . . 

.. ..do.... 


i 

27A cents.. 

.do... 

13 

17 

18.00. 

.do- 

1 

1 

27$ cents.. 

.do. .. 

1 

1 

18.50. 

...do. .. 

1 

1 

30 cents... 


14 

10 , 

20 00. 

...do. .. 


2 

30$ cents.. 

.do — 

2 

2 ■ 

32 50. 

do. . 

1 


32J cents.. 

.do. . 

5 

0 

35 00. 

do.... 



33J cents.. 

. do... 

0 

5 

30.00. 

. . do . 

1 


35 cents... 

.do... 

5 

5 

36.90. 

do. . 

1 


37J cents... 


0 

5 ■ 

40.40. 

.. . do 

1 


30$ cents.. 


0 

4 

30.00. 

do 

3 

.. 




*. 







15 

Total.. 


145 

99 

42} cents.. 


13 

Z2i 






1 17} and 20 cent men are employed outside with board, lodging, and expenses allowed. 
«Apprentices. 


ssen 































































5950 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

Data from pay roll for week ending Sept-ember 6, t9H— Continued. 


Length 
o(serv¬ 
ice 

(years). 


general office. 

Cttv buyer, single. 

Shipping clerk, single. 

Telephone operator, single. 

Clerk, married. 

Stenographer, single. 

Rato 

per 

month. 

$200.00 
105 00 
57.00 

135.1)0 
83.33 
84.50 

Clerk, single. 

05. 00 

Telephone opera! or, single. 

62.00 

Cashier, married. 

175.00 

Stenographer, single. 

75.00 

Cost clerk, married. 

no.oo! 

Clerk, single . 

85.00 

Office hov, single. 

31.67 l 

Collector, nianied. 

133.33 

Clerk, married. 

00.00 

l’tpo salesman, nianied. 

Elevator salesman, married. 

206.07 

125.00 

Structuralsalesman, married — 

135. 00 

Clerk, mained . 

71.50 

Sliuri oral salesman, mai ried- 

1 55.(HI 

Mechanical engineer, 1 named — 

175. 00 

CleikjSiii'Je. 

52 IK) 

Clei k, single. 

03 i: 

1‘lale salesman, mained.. 

K7 50 

Structural salesman, married 

1(H) INI 

Structural salesman, single. 

loaim 

Structural salesman, married — 

135 (H) ! 

!i 


Length 
of serv¬ 
ice 

(years). 


o en eea i, omcE-~continued. 

Elevator salesman, married. ... 

I’lato salesman, married. 

Superintendent's clerk,married. 
Structural salesman, married... 
Assistant superintendent .murriedl 
Office boj, single. 


DRAFTING ROOM 


Draftsman, single. 

Chief draftsman, married. 

Draftsman, .single. 

Engineer, married. 

Tracei, single. 

Engineer, municd. 

Draftsman, single. 

Draftsman, married. 

Apprentice, single. 

Tracer, single. 

Draftsman, munied. 

Apprentice, single. 

Draftsman, single. 


I 


1 : Janiloi, mained 

I 


Rate 

per 

month. 


$235.09 

moo 

moo 

225.00 

275.00 

30.33 


71.50 
130.00 
100. 00 
lit. 83 
43.33 
130.00 
78.0() 
100. (W 
30.00 
43.33 
100.00 
23. s:t 
104.00 




Married 

Single. 



Married. 

Single. 

Number nf office uipii .< 

1 


Number of office mount—CoiL 



*1D!.jUr 

nmnth ' 


$100 00 . 

.per mouth . 

3 

2 

30 ({ . 

..do. 


104 no.. 

.do 


l 

34 1.7. 

..do. i . 


105 ‘HI 

.do 


l 

30 00. 



111) 00 

. do 

1 


43 33 . 

. do 1 . 

1 2 

uni 

. . . do 

1 


52 00.. 

do 1 


125 00 

...do.. . 

l 


57 00. 

. .do. 



130(H) 

.do 

2 


58 "0 

. .do 



133 11 

. do. 

1 


02 00. 

do 



135 (10. 

.do 

4 


65.00. 



l 

150 00 

.do 

1 


71.50. 

do 

i 


175 00. 

. do 

2 


75 00. 

do 


1 

2(H) 00. 

. do.. 


1 

7S 00. 

do 


1 

225 00. 

. do.. 

2 


83 33. 

do 


1 

21000 . 

.do 

1 





1 



1 


85.00. 

do 


1 

27 ) 00 . 

.do. 

1 










90.00. 

..do.... 

1 


Tutal. 


24 

23 

93 17. 

..do.. 


1 






i Office boys and drafting-room apprentices. 
























































OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5951 
Data from pay roll for ver.h ending September 6, 1914 — 1 CViiiliniied. 


Elevator erecting and repairs : 1 

Erector, married. 

Helper, single. 

Erector, married..- 
Inspector, married - 
Helper, married.... 

Erector (9 years), married..[ 

Helper, single. 

Erectoi, married. 

Helper,single..... .... 
Struct oral-si eel erecting- * 
Steelworker, single. . 
Steelworker, married.. 

Do. 

Steelworker, single... 

Do... . 

Steelworker, miui iod. 

Steel woi ker, si agio.. 

Do. . 

Struct in al steel at outside | 
points, wages and board in¬ 
cluded (board, lodging, and 
expenses in addition to wages 
here shown) * 

Foreman (3 years), married. 
Steelwoi ker, suiglo.. . 

l)o. 

Steelwoi ker, married. 

Do. 

Steelwoi ker, single... 

Do. . 



lit 05 
I 22 KO 
29 75 
.32*1 2-1.70 


Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

1 >o. . 

1)0. . 

Do . 

Do. 

(:u pentor, married.. . 

Do. 

Carpenter, single. 

Steelworker, single.... 

Do. 

Structural-steel erecting- 1 

Foreman (4 veais), married 
Steel wor ker, man ied. 

Steelworker (7 >ears), mar¬ 
ried . 

Steelwoi ker, single. 

Steelworker, married. .. - 
Steelworkor, single. 

Steelworker, married 
Steelworker, single. 

Do 
Do. 

Steelworker, married 

Do. 

Do. 

Steelworker, single 
Steelworkor, married. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Steelworker, single 

Do. 

Steelworker, married... 

Do. 

Steelworker, single 
Steelworkor, married. 

Do. 

Steelworker, single 
Do... 

Do... 

Do. 

Do. 

- Do 

i Overtime at time and a half, 
i Overtime at time and a quarter for Sundays. 
> Pei - week. 



23 00 
21 ) 20 

21 30 
I!) 70 

22 80 

15 00 
lft 85 

18.75 
10 00 

18 SO 
20 80 

10 70 
8 50 

12 85 

16 50 

15.75 

17 05 
15 00 
17 35 

24.35 

11 30 
22.15 

5 10 
21 25 

19 75 

12.35 


Structural-steel erecting—-Con. 

Steelworkor, inair ied. 

D <f . 

Do . 

Do. 

Stables: 4 

Drivel (27 years), with his 
team and wagon, married. 

ChaulTenr, single. 

ChauOour, married. 

Yards. 4 , , 

Foreman (0 >ears), single.. 

Helper, married. 

Do . 

Do. 

Helper, single. • 

Helper <8 >ears), married..^ 
Helper (tt yoais), married... 

Helper, man ied. 

Do. 

Pipe shop, field work* 

Foreman, matrrod. 

Do. 

Helper, married. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. . 

Iieltror, single. 

Do. 

Helper, married. 

Helper, single. 

Heiiicr, married. 

i)o. 

llclijer, single. 

Do. 

Helper, married. 

Pipe shop 1 

Foreman (27 years), married' 
Fmishei i4 yeais), single.. . I 
Helix*! (1 vears), married... 
Pipe maker (4 yeais), mar¬ 
ried.. 

Helper, single.. — 

Pipe uiukoi, maj ned. 

Helper, single.. ... 

Holla (4 veais), single. 

Sticker, single. 

Helper, married. .. - 

Dip kettle (6 j ears), man ied 
Punch shear (6 yeais), single; 
Punch shear (3 years), single 
Pipe maker (5 years), mar¬ 
ried . - 

Sticker (5 years), single.... 
Pipe maker (27 years), mar¬ 
ried. - ■ 

Acetylene burner, married 
Finisher (9 rears), married. 
Helper and watchman, 

married. 

Helper, -ingle.. 

Foreman pipe layer (5 

years), man ied. 

Helper, married. .- 

Holler.shop, outside men: 1 

Foreman, married. 

Helper, single. 

Riveter, marriod. 

Riveter, single. 

Do. 

Boiler shop 1 

Foreman (4 years), married. 

Helper, married. 

Helper, single. 

Boilermaker, married.. 
Helper, married. 


36.90 
20.00 
15.00 

18.50 

25 

.30 

.27)| 

.25 

.25 


36.90 
20. (X) 
15.00 

18.50 
15. 25 

13.50 
15.00 
13.50 
18.00 
10.00 

7. .55 
7.40 


19 . 75 
384 ] 10.15 
.3341 17.35 

i Met time 

i. Overtime, lime and a half foi Sund: 


85 

.121 

36 10 

55 

.40 

22.00 

85 

.25 

21.25 

70 

25 

17.50 

70 

.25 

17. 50 

8r» 

.25 

21.25 

70 

25 

17. 50 

84 

. 25 

21.00 

85 

. 25 

21.25 

70 

.25 

17.50 

85 

.25 

21.25 

60 

25 

15.00 

70 

.‘25 

17.50 

70 

.25 

17.50 

70 

.‘25 

17.50 

25 

.25 

6.25 

54 

'35.00 

35.00 

18 

.30 

5. 40 

54 

.25 

13.50 

">) 

. 36 J 

1.90 

18 

.27) 

4.95 

54 

. 45 

24.30 

IS 

.25 

4.50 

54 

. 321 

17.55 

14 

.19; 

2. 70 

51 

.25 

13.50 

54 

.30 

16.20 

23 

.35 

8.05 

54 

. 32 

17. 55 

12 

. 40 

4.80 

14 

■ Hi 

2. 70 


• 364 

19.50 

51 

.32. 

17.55 

54 

.36? 

19.50 

91 

.22 

20.45 

ns 

. 25 

3.60 


. 44J 

, 24.00 

18 

.27, 

4.95 

57 

.45 

25.65 

56 

.27 

15. 40 

44 

.37 

16.50 

56 

.32 

18.20 

43 

.37 

16.10 

54 

3 3G. 0( 

36.00 

41 

.25 

10.25 

54 

.27 

14.85 

54 

.42 

22.95 

54 

.27 

14.85 


a vs and holidays. 
































































5952 REPORT OP COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

Data from pay roll for track ending September (!, l'JI.'i —Continued. 


Boiler shop—Continued. 

Boilermaker (7 years), mar¬ 
ried. 

Lapr out (7 years), mar- 

Hel^er, smgle. 

Punch shear, married. 

Helper, single. 

Boilermaker, married. 

llandy man (3 years), sin¬ 
gle.. 

Acetylene burner, single... 
Boilermaker (5 j ears), mar¬ 
ried . 

Crane boy,single. 

Bayer out, married. 

Kivet heater, single. 

Helper, single. 

Boilermaker (7 years), mar¬ 
ried. 

Helper, single. 

Do. 

Helper, married. 

Riveter, married. 

Helper, single. 

Helper, married. 

Helper, single. 

Helper, married. 

Helper, single. 

Helper, married. 

Helper (3 years), single.... 

Helper, single. 

Boilermaker, married.... 
Foundry molders. 1 

Foreman (9 years), married. 
Molder (7 years), married 

M older, married. 

Molder (7 years), single. 

Molder, married. 

Do . 

Do . 

Do. 

Coremakers: 

Coremakers, married. 

Coremaker (4 years), mar 

ried. — 

Coremaker, married. 

Helpers. 1 

Laborer (7 years), single 

Laborer, single. 

Do. 

Lal>orer, married. 

Do. 

Laborer, single. 


Carpenter (7 years), 1 marTled.. 
Machine shop: 

Foreman (4 years), married 


Helper, married. 

Do. 

Machinist, married. 

Garage (3 years), single... 
Garage, married. 


Total 

time. 

Rate 

jier 

hour. 

Amt. 

due. 

54 

$0*45 

$21.30 

51 

.45 

24.30 

64 ij 

. 25 

14.50 

58 

14.50 

54 

.30 

16. 20 

57 

. 25 

14.25 

63 

.42$ 

26.75 

54 

.35 

IS. 90 

69 

-371 

25. So 

34 

.421 

14. 45 

54 

.22$ 

12.15 | 

663 

.45 

30.05 1 

54 

■ 221 

12.15 

57 

.25 

14.25 

50 

.45 

22. .50 

57 

.275 

15.65 j 

63 

.25 

15.75 

54 

.25 

13. .50 

57 

.32* 

18.50 

54 

.27$ 

14.85 

54 

.27$ 

14.85 ' 


. 271 

15.65 j 

54 

• 27V 

14.85 

09 

.25 

17.25 

54 

.30 

16.20 , 

54 

.30 

16.20 

36 

• 27. 

9.90 1 

73, 

.45 

33.20 j 

54 

<36.00 

36.00 

54 

.40 

21. 60 

45 

.40 

1*. 00 j 

54 

.371 

20. 25 

54 

.44$ 

24.05 ! 

45 

.42* 

19 10 

27 

.40 

10 SO 

54 

.41$ 

24.05 

54 

.30 

16.20 

54 

.371 

20.25 ; 

54 

.371 

20.25 i 

57* 

.271 

15.80 ' 

45 

.22 

Id.10 ; 

45 

. 22$ 

10 10 , 

.54 

. 25 

13. .50 | 

57 

.27 

1.5.65 

45 

.22$ 

10.10 

54 

.27$ 

14.85 

54 

. 32 

17.55 

57 

.35 

20.10 

54 

*35 00 

35.00 

.54 

.37 

20.25 

54 

.25 

13 .50 

51 

.25 

13.50 

54 

.40 

21.60 

54 

*20.00 

20.00 

54 

'*18.00 

1 

18.00 



Total 

time. 

Rate 

per 

hour. 

Amt. 

duo. 

Machine shop—Continued. 

Helper, single. 

Macninist (9 years), married 

,50 : 

10.27$ 

113.75 

54 

.40 

21.60 

Machinist, married. 

54 

.42$ 

22.95 

Do. 

54 

.35 

18.90 

Do. 

5-4 

.40 

21.60 

Helper (7 years), 8 married.. 

57J 

.27$ 

15.90 

Helper, single. 

54 

.22$ 

12.15 

Machinist, married. 

54 

.37$ 

20.25 

Helper, married. 

54 

.27$ 

14.85 

Machinist (8 years), married 

5) J 

.45 

24 65 

Machinist (4 yeais), married 

55jj 

.42$ 

23.00 

Helper, married. 

Macninist, married. 

54 

.30 

16.20 

.54 

.42$ 

22.95 

Helper (7 yeais)/ married.. 

55$ 

.27$ 

15.25 

Helper, married. 

70 

.32$ 

22.75 

Helper, single. 

51 

.30 

10.20 

Electrician/ married. 

57 

.40 

22 80 

Helper/ mari icd. 

56$ 

.30 

16 95 

Machinist, married. 

51 

.40 

21 00 

Do . 

54 

• 42j 

22 95 

Do. 

17 

.421 

7 20 

Helper (3 years), mairied. 

54 


17.55 

Machinist, single... 

15 

19 10 

Machinist, married. . 

51 

.37'. 

20.25 

Helper (7 \ears), single.... 

60 

.30 

18.00 

Blacksmith shop 4 

Holper, mairied. 

54 

.30 

16.20 

Blacksmith, married. 

54 

.421 

22 95 

Do. 

53 

.42$ 

22.50 

Helper, married. 

55 

.27$ 

15.10 

Blacksmith, married. 

36 

.40 

14.40 

Pat torn shop: 

Foreman (5 years), married. 

54 

<12 50 

32.50 

Heipei, married. 

54 

.30 

16.20 

Apprentice, single. 

Miscellaneous: 

54 

.25 

13.50 

Storekeeper (9 years)/ mar¬ 
ried . 

60 

*15 00 

16.63 

Kngineei / single. 

03j 

*18.00 

19.10 

Watchman (3 years), 1 sin¬ 
gle. 

84 

*17.30 

17.30 

Watchman (8 years)/ mar¬ 
ried . 

84 

*18.50 

18.50 

Structural steel fabricating j 
shop: 4 

Foreman (5years), married. 

M 

*36.00 

36.00 


45 

.35 

15.75 

Marker (4 years), married... 

.54 

.30 

16.20 

Marker (6 years), married... 

54 

.32$ 

17.55 

Marker (3 >ears), single. 

.54 

.36 

18.90 

Fitter (3 years), married... 

45 

.27) 

12.35 

Fitters (6 years), single. 

•Mil 

•27, 

13.60 

Markor (4 years), married .. 

36 

.35 

12.60 

Fitter, married. 

45 

.30 

13.50 

Helper, man led. 

54 

.25 

13.50 

Helper, single. 

36 

.22$ 

t 8.10 

Fitter, single. 

54 

.271 

14.85 

Do. 

54 

.27 

14.85 

Fitter (4 years), single. 

Helper, mairied. 

45 

■ 27 ( 

• j 12.35 

18 

.25 

4.50 

Gang boss (8 years), mar¬ 
ried . 

64 

,42i 

, 22.95 

Fitter (4 years), single. 

54 

.30 

16.20 

Fitter, single. 

36 

.30 

10.80 

Fitter, married. 

36 

.30 

10.80 


1 Time net 
* Per week. 


3 Overtime at time and a quarter. 
♦ Overtime at timo and a hall. 
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OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5953 


Miscellaneous. 

IIAKElt IKON WOIIKS—SHOP UIIIIKK. 

Order No. 7,800. October, 1910. 7S7. 

Order received from contractor November Ud. 1999. Salesman, l’l. It. 

Date: December 4, 1909. AS. 

Charge to Iiilieke-Itowun Fireproof Building Co. 

Mail address: Parkinson & Bergstrom, architects. 

Ship to Spring Street Annex of Alexandria Hotel. 

Furnish and erect all structural steel and cast-iron bases for Spring Street 
addition to Alexandria Hotel Annex, as per plans and specifications of Park¬ 
inson & Bergstrom, areldtects. 

We to have steel ready to commence erection on or before duly 1, 1910. 
Architects to furnish drawings so they will reach the mill not later than 
February 15, 1910. 

Our work to lie completed by November 1, 1910. 

Commenced erecting July 6, 1910; finished erecting October 31, 1010. 


List of injuries on Alexandria .inner job ul Fifth and Sprint/ Streets. 


Auk* t>. A. .T. IMnkony-- V70 

Sept. 3. M. Bunkowltz__ 411. Go 

Auk. 12. Thos. Wright- <1. 50 

Aug. 20. Neil I^awsun— - 45. 00 

Sept. 1. Louis .Jeffries-4. 725 00 

Sept. 1. W. II. StaufTern_ 2.00 

Sept. 0. E. II. Guy lord- 1.50 


Sept. 27. Lou Low man_ $1.50 

Oct 4. F. «iuulke_ 1.50 

Oct. 15. (\ A. Milam_ 3.00 

Oct. 0. 1). l.oha . __ 1 . 50 

O t 12 \V. Gallon uv_ 2.00 

5, 810. 85 


[Foreman, Louis Picnmg.] 

Stories, 13. Name of building, Alexandria Hotel Annex, Spring Street near Fifth. 

Class A. Name of customer, Bilieke-ltowan Fireproof Building. Order No. 7S00. 

Type, short span. Name of architect, Parkinson & Bergstrom. Folio 787. October, 1910. 

Cubic feet, 2,272,200. Size of building, 96 feet by 159 feet. 

Cost per cubic foot. 8.02 cents. Contract price per ton, $69.50 on 2, 664 JJgJ. 

Weignt per cubic foot., 2.30 pounds. Estimated weight, 2,005 toils. Actual weight, 2,077 tons. 

Total price, $185,211.23, per toil, $09.20. Cost, $182,402.07; per ton, $68.10. Profit, $2,752.10; por ton, $1.04. 


Material: 

Steel cut and fabricated at mill, 5,329,906, at $00 50. -$101,209.80 \ 

Small steel furnished, 24,312. ill. 38 / 

Erecting labor: 

Cartage and handling. 3 432 11 

Switching S. I*, derrick. 533 00 

Foreman and clei k. 1. Ml 54 

Erectors. 7,131.30 

Riveters, number rivets, 40,000; rivets per toil, 1\ cost each, 4 1 

cents. 2.040.24 

Field painting. None. 

Watchman. 207.83 

- 14,896.08 

Erecting expense: 

General expense. .. ... 1.140 04 

Planking. 1,015.4s 

Bolls, washers, etc. 372 84 

Electrical material. 234.25 

Pipe and tlttings. 175.99 

Small tools bought. 312.31 

Rope—wire and manila. 090.70 

Coal and coke. 83.87 

Tools made and repaired. . 019.07 

Electric power (Edison Co.). 235.57 

Water. Free. 

Hose and air gun parts. 400.55 

Miscellaneous. 581.24 


Credit returned. 

Depreciation expense: 

Compressor. 

Holst, 3 Flory for. 

Derrick. 3 for. 

Tank, all. 

Employers' liability— 

10 per cent on. 

6.3 per cent on. 


5,898.87 

1,047.12 


4.251 75 


240.00 

3,021.00 

4,982.00 

1,377.00 

10,222.00 1,022.00 

10,603.00 671.00 


$60.501 


j $00.37 


182,462.07 


68.16 


S. P. originally charged for use of wrecking derrick, etc., $1,970.11, but later rendered credit to equal 20 
Mats per ton. Latter Item only Is considered herein. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
FRANCIS EXHIBIT. 

Statistics of ho# Aufjclcs at a school*. 


flRADUATKS. 



High. 

Elemental y. | 

High. 

Elementary. 




763 

3,301 


LOSS 

,.!ai !' urn. 

M5 

* 2,901 

m i,l {tor emit of eighth-grade reglterod pupils graduated June 30, 1914 





ENROLLMENT. , 





X7, l*# 
79,882 
<'8, *?:’> 
r>7, aw 


NUMIU-.R RKCISTKKKT> IN THE ISTKKMERI ITK COfTRSKS, 1912-1 i 

.. 

('oiU’UOit’ltll. . - - . 

Yot* .. 


:»,»5K 

Ml 

10*> 


1X97 1911. 

1911- 12 . 

1912- 11 . 

101.H1. 



ixtv>-rKn 

1901-1911 

1911 12. 

1912 H. 


U-TK OK PI H CENT VT WHICH PHP1I.S WAVE SCHOOI. 




Seventh to 

First to 



twelfth 

twelfth 


f grade. 

grade. 

grade. 


15.5 

35.9 

24. H 

12.5 | 

35.3 

22. 8 

12 1 

29.2 

20 0 

.j " 8 

24.8 

17.7 


















OPEN AND- CLOSED SHOP CONTKOVEHSV IN LOS ANGELES, 5855 
BUTLER EXHIBIT. 


Loral unions, initiations and dues. 


1 

lnitia- 



Tnitia- 


Name. 

tion 

Dues. 

Name. 

tion 

Dues. 


foe. 



foe. 


Tin Workers. 

$5 00 

{ ¥0. t>5- 
\ 2.00 
!. (K) 

Hatters No. 22. 

1. B. E. W No. 61. 


$1.50 

1.30 

Art (Hass Workers. 

50.00 

1. B. E W. No. 370. 

5.00 

Amalgamated Sheet and Metal 



Ice-Wagon timers No. 251. 

5. 25 

.75 

Workers. 

50. 2d 

2.00 

Lot hem No. 12. 

5.00 

1.00 

Bakers No. .‘J7. 

10 00 

1.75 

Bathers No 33<>. 

5.00 

1.00 


5.00 

MX) 







Moving- Picture Operatoi s.. 
Machinists No. 311. 


1.00 

1.25 

Beer .Drivers No. 227. 

10.00 

l (X) 

3.00 


10.00 






10. (X) 

1.00 









Brass Workers. 

5.00 

1.50 

Mai hie. Cut tfrs and Set tets.. .. 

30.00 

.50 

Bricklayers No. 2. 

Building Laborers No. 1. 

22. 50 

1. 75 




5.00 

.50 

Mtllnien. 

5.00 

1.00 

Boot arul Shoe Workers. 



Pointers No. 267. 

10 (X) 

1.00 

Butchers No. 250. 

2.00 

1.00 

Painteis No. 350... . . 

10. (X) 

1.00 

Bill Posters and Billets No. 32.. . 



pat lei n Makers ... 

5.00 

* 50 

Boiler Makers No. 92. 

5. 00 

1 25 

Photo-Ena i avers .... 

25 00 

1.85 

Blacksmiths No. 212. 

3.00 

1.00 

Plasterers No 2... 

27.00 

1.00 

Carpenters No. 158. 

Carpenters No. 420... . - . 

10.00 

1.00 

Plumbers No 7s. 

10.00 

2.00 

10.00 

1.00 

Press Feeders. 

10.00 

1.00 

Carpenters No. 2510. 

10. (X) 

* . 00 

Pressmen No 7S.. 

to 00 

1.50 

Carpenters No. 1144.. 

10.00 

1.00 

Hoofers No 21 ... .... 

5.00 

1.00 

Cigannakers No. 225. 

3.00 

a . 30 

Sum Wiiters No S3I. 

30.00 

1 04) 

Cooks No 27. 

2.00 

1.00 

Shmglers No. 2. 

5. (X) 

1.00 

Coopers No. 152... ... 

5. 50 

. 75 

Stage Employees. 






10 00 

0) 


2.00 


Stonemasons No. 6. 

Tailors No. 31. 

Engineers No. 72. 

7. (X) 

.75 

2.110 

1.00 

Engineers No. 391. 

25.00 

1.50 

Tailors (ladies) No. 52. 

Teainsteis No. 20H.. . ... 

3.00 

2.00 

.60 

t.oo 



75 



t.oo 

Trunk Maker... . 

Typographical No. 174... 



(lari)lent Workers No. 125. 

3.00 

10 00 

(«) 

Ctanile Cutters. 

3.00 

i 14. (X) 

Waiters No 17. 

5. 00 

1.00 

ITorseshoers No. 124. 

22. (X) 

1.50 

Wa it rows N o. ys. 

2.00 

.75 

Hod Carriers No. 300. 

5. (X) 
10.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Web Pressmen. 

10.00 

1.00 






1 Per year * Per week. '> 1 per cent * 2 |x*r rout 


LETTS EXHIBIT. 

Auto i'll Letts, Broadway at Fourth, 

Vis \ngrtrs, Cat., October 7, //)/.}. 

Lewis K. Brown, 

Krcrrtary, Commission on Industrial notations, 

(tliirago, III. 

Dear Str : Your favor of October 2 addressed to Mr. Lotts relative to his 
testimony before the United States Commission on Industrial Itelatlons duly 
received. Mr. Letts at the present writing is in New York. 

With regard to the salaries received by jiersons employed in the store, you 
will find a chart giving the scale of wages in detail in the written testimony 
that Mr. Letts left with the commission. The information regarding salaries 
was in answer to your first question, “Wages and hours of labor at the Broad¬ 
way Department Store, by departments and occupations.” 

With regard to your question ns to the number of persons that live with their 
parents, I presume you refer to female employees. All female employees who 
do not live at home are paid not less then $10 per week. At the present time 
we have 282 such employees who are either living with their parents or other 
relatives. 

Of course, there are naturally a number getting more than $10 a week who 
ure also living nt home, hut to get accurate information as lo details would 
necessitate a personal canvass of all employees. 

Trusting this is the information: you desire, I am. 

Yours, very truly, 


W. II. B. Kii.ner, Secretary. 
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Data uupplicd bp Mr. Arthur I.cttu, of Lou Auprlru. 


No. 

Male oi female. 

Age. 

Weekly 

wage. 

Average 

weekly 

commis¬ 

sion. 

Living with parents or 
relative. 

Mai r iud. 

101 


(?) 

51 





102 

.do. 

$17.00 

$4.78 


Yes. 

mi 

. ...do. 

29 

18.00 

3.35 


Yes. 

1(M 


27 

15.00 



Yes. 

108 


23 

15.00 



Yes. 

109 

- ...do. 

51 

15.00 

3 82 


Yes. 

111 


44 

18.00 

■1 21 



201 

.do. 

(?) 




Yos. 

202 

Female. 

' 35 

10 00 

.22 

Board. 

Yes. 

203 

Male. 

51 

12.00 

.35 


Yos. 

204 

Female. . . 

19 

9.00 

62 

Parent. 

No. 

205 

•Male. 

21 

10 00 

41 

.do. 

No. 

208 

.do. 

2S 

15.00 

.78 


Yes. 

210 

Female. 

IS 

8.00 

.58 

Parent.. . 

No. 

211 

.do. 

26 

11.00 

.47 

.do. 

No. 

212 

.do. . . . 

38 

12.00 

tX) 

.do.. .. . 

Yes. 

211 

.do. 

21 

8.00 

39 

.do.... . 

No. 

217 

.. ..do. 


12.00 

.84 


Yes. 

21S 

....do. 

27 

10. (XI 

33 

Parent. . . 

No. 

220 

.do. 


12.00 



No. 

223 

Male. 

55 

12.00 

.47 


Yes. 

221 


27 

9.00. 



No. 

225 

.do. 

48 

12.00 

.59 


Yes. 

220 

Male. 


16.00 

.72 


No. 

230 

.do. 

20 

11 00 

.61 

Parent. 

No. 

301 



(?) 




303 

1 finale. 

30 

12.00 

1.04 

Parent. 

No. 

304 

.do. 

IS 

9 00 

.28 

.do. 

No. 

305 

.do. . 

21 

9 00 

. 65 

.do. 

No. 

31 Hi 

.do. 

30 

12. (X) 

1.79 

Uelalixo— . 

No. 








308 

.do. 

32 

12.00 

1.72 

Hoard. 

No. 

309 

. ...do. 

21 

10.00 

.87 



310 

.do. 


10.00 

1.12 

Board. 

No. 

311 

. ...do. 

28 

10 00 

1.28 

.do. 

No. 

312 

.do. 

20 

12.00 

.61 

Parent... . 

No. 

313 

.do. 

19 

9.00 

.87 

.(In. 

No. 

315 

.do. 


8.00 

.75 

.do. 

No. 

310 


20 

9.00 

1.38 

.do. 

No. 

317 

.do. 

20 

8. (X) 

. 68 

.do. 

No. 

318 


19 

8.00 

1.72 

.do. 

No. 

319 

.do. 

30 

12.00 

1 14 


A es. 

320 

.do. 


12 0(1 

1.49 


Yes. 

322 

Male. 

IS 

9.00 


Parent. 

No. 

323 

.do. 

24 

12.00 

.93 

Board. 

No. 

401 

Female. 

28 

(?) 


Parent. 

No. 

403 

.do. 

21 

10.00 

.07 

Board. 

No. 

404 

.. ..do. 

25 

9.00 

.10 


, i es. 

405 


21 

9 00 

. 04 

Parent. 

No. 

400 







407 






No. 

408 


17 

8.00 

.28 

.do. 

No. 

409 

.do. 

39 

17.30 


.do. 

No. 

411 

.do. 

21 

15.00 



No. 

412 

.do. 

18 

8.00 

.32 

.do. 

No. 

414 


24 

9 00 

.24 

.do. 

No. 

410 

.do. 

21 

9 (X) 

.28 

.do. 

No. 

418 

Male. 

20 

9 00 


.do. 

No. 

502 

Female. 

39 

9 (X) 

1.33 

Bela live. 

No. 

503 

Male. 





Yes. 

504 




4.71 


No. 


Male. 

37 

(?) 



002 


19 

9 00 



No. 

003 


22 




Yes. 



12 00 

1 70 



005 

.do. 

23 

10 00 

.62 


No. 





1.02 


Yes. 

607 


28 

16.50 


No. 

608 


20 

9.00 

.49 


No. 

609 


31 

12.00 

.82 


No. 

701 

Male. 

35 

(?) 



Yos. 

702 



14.00 



No. 

703 


25 

13. (X) 

1.12 


Yes. 

704 


23 

9.00 

.98 


No. 

705 

Male.. 

22 

12.00 

1.96 


No. 

706 


33 

10.00 

1.21 


No. 

708 

Male... 

44 

16.50 

3.03 


No. 

709 


27 

15.00 

2.51 


Yes. 

710 


26 

12.00 

1.89 

Board. 

No. 






































































































































OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANOELES. 5957 


Data supplied by U>‘. Arthur Letts, of Los AugeLs -Continued. 


No. 

Mule or female. 

•— 










717 - ; 

... .do. 







801 


802 

_do. 

803 

... .do. . 

804 

.do. . 

805 

! ... .do. 

800 

Female. 

807 

Male. 

80S 

Female. 

809 

Male. 

810 

Female. 

811 

Male..... 

813 

.do. 

814 

.do. 

815 

816 

... .do. . 


. Weekly 
A K e - wage. 


Average 

weekly 

commis¬ 

sion. 


Living with parents or 
relath o. 


L 


xn 

HIS 

Hl9 

S21 

822 

823 

825 

826 

827 

828 
830 
838 

901 

902 

903 

904 

905 
914 
1001 
1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 
1008 

1009 
1011 
1012 

1014 

1015 

1010 
1017 
1050 

1052 

1053 
1055 
1101 
1102 

1103 

1104 

1105 

1106 

1107 

1108 
1110 
mi 
1112 

1113 

1114 

1115 

1116 
1117 
1119 
1121 
1122 
1123 


.. .do. 

... .do. 

Female. 

Male. 

.do. 

.do. 

Female. 

Male. 

. ..do. 

_do. 

_do. 

_do. 

.. .do. 

....do. 

_do— 

... .do. 

_do.... 

_do. 

.. .do. 

Female. 

_do. 

. . .do. 

.do. 

Male. 

... .do. 

Female. 

Male. 

.do.... 

Female. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do - 

Male. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

Female . - • • 

.do. 

... do. 

....do. 

_do..- 

Male.... 
Female. 

.. .do- 

Male... 

.do- 

....do.. 

Female. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

Male. 

.do. 

Female. 

Male. 


31 
42 
3L 

24 

32 

25 

40 
27 
22 

26 
32 
31 

41 

*31)* 

20 

22 

"29 

35 

21 

*27 

20 


21 

31 

18 

55 

28 

34 

34 

37 

34 | 
21 
33 

35 
19 
21 
33 
26 
46 

36 
22 
39 
53 
39 
27 
25 

2S 

33 

27 

36 
! 32 

43 
45 
22 

28 


28 

29 
37 

15 
19 
47 
40 

30 

31 

16 
16 
21 
16 


$15.00 
13.00 
23.10 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
10.00 
13.00 
(?) ™ 
15.00 
17.30 
18.00 
15.00 
9.00 
15.00 
12.00 
18.00 
15.00 

17.50 
15.00 
15.00 
12.00 
15.00 
18.00 
15.00 
12.00 

16.50 
15.00 
13.00 
12.00 
15.00 
16.00 

8.00 
15.00 
15.00 

$50 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 
22. 50 
(?) 

8.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.00 
15.00 
IS. 00 
10 . (to 
16.50 
18.00 
12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
21.00 
15.00 
20.00 

14.00 
11.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
6.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
8.00 
14.50 
6.00 
6.00 
9.00 
6.00 


$1.74 

1.36 

"*.*08* 

1.47 

1.11 

2.35 

1.80 

.81 

1.22 

**2*34* 
1.90 
2.33 
1.62 
.47 
1.01 
1.71 
1.64 1 
4.52 ! 
1.05 

. 2.10 1 
1.41 
1.09 1 
1.27 
3.80 
2.01 
.84 
1.58 
1.34 
1.76 
.42 
2.18 
1.08 

i. 57 
1.61 

*3.72 
1.21 
2.74 


.SO 
1.21 
2.15 
1.08 
1.64 
.48 
1.38 
3.76 
.70 

"if 24 
2. 27 


Board.... 
Relative. 
Parent... 


Relame. 


Boai d.. 


Parent... 
Board.... 
_do. 


Paient.. 

Rclatne. 
Board... 


Parent.. 
Board... 
.do... 


Hoard... 
.do. 

Parent 
Board.... 

.do. 

.do. 

Board.... 


Parent. 

;;i. 


.84 
.21 
.59 
.70 
■ 26 

' * 20 * 
.75 
.82 

".61* 

.41 

.48 

.42 

.58 


Relathe... 

parent.. . • 

.do. 

.do. 

Relat he... 


Parent... 
.do... 


Parent... 
Relative. 
Parent.. - 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 


Married. 


Yes. 

Yes 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

1 Yes. 

1 Yes. 

Ye-. 

| No 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No 
Yes. 
Ye>. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Ye.s. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
... No. 
... No. 
... No. 
... No. 
... No. 
... No. 



























































































5®58 BEPOBT OF COMMIS&IOM ON IMBVSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Data supplied by Mr. Arthur Letts, <*f Las Anyelc* —<U>utimuHl. 






Average 

i 

Mule or female. 

Yge. 

Weekly 

wage. 

weekly 

conunia- 

Living with parents<n i 
relative 





sfon. 

i 




S10.00 

so. 48 


| Male. 

21 


. 22 



19 


.10 




31 



|.do. - - 


33 

10.00 

.57 

i lourd. 







1 ..do. 










i.do. 



3. 12 

.do. 






1 .do... 


2(5 

12 00 

4.01 

Relative.! 





2.18 

i 


12 



[.do... 


29 

15.00 

2. IS 


.do... 


28 

23.00 


Roald- . . . 

....do... 


41 

12 00 

l 02 

....ih. . . . . ' 






. do.. .. . 

1 do.. 




.do... 


l(t 

13 00 

5. x(j 


Mule. 


20 

10. (X) 


Parent. 1 

Female.. 


3.5 

12. (XI 

SO 

Relative 

Male. 


23 

111. (X) 


Parent. 

Female.. 


52 

12 (X) 


— do . .... 

.do... 


50 

11.00 



....do... 


3s 

11 00 


l-o.i 1. . 

....do.. 


.19 

13.00 


F'.ieul - .! 

.do.. 


12 

11 IX) 


Hoard. . i 

.do... 


27 

13. 00 



.do.. 


51 

12. (X) 



.do... 


45 

11. (X) 



.do.. 


41 

11. 'HI 








Ho.od. 

..do. 

.do... 


44 

22 50 


Male. ... 


34 

C>) 



Female.. 


21 

8. IXl 


Piueiit... .... 

Male. 


18 

1(1 1X1 

5s 

.do. 

Female.. 


35 

10 (X) 

. 7<> 

...do.. 

.do... 


2.1 

25 (X) 


.. ..do.. . . 

.do... 


•>7 

1 1 1X1 

. 12 

.do. 

.do... 


23 

UJXi 

1.01 

_do. 

.do... 


40 

12. IXl 

.81 


.do... 


20 

10 (X) 

.70 

l’oionl . . : 

.do... 


24 

12.00 

V2 

do . 

.do... 



10 IX) 

.31 

Relative. 

.do... 


Is 

9. 00 


.. . do.. 

.do... 


22 

10.00 


Parent.. 

.do.. 


3*4 

12.00 

22 

. . do 

.do.. 


27 

10.00 

.38 

d». 

.do... 


2H 

10. (XI 

.33 

.do. . . 



31 

25. (X) 



_do... 


28 

14. (Hi 


IVIHJ* • 



40 

12. (X) 





17 

.8 m 


1 me ui. . . . 1 



,1 

IS. (H) 





7.00 



.do... 


29 

1.1.00 


U.'1'itnp . 




(’) 





12. 00 



Male. 


24 

14. (X) 

.Ml 

Pond. . ... 

Female.. 


26 

10. IXl 

. 90 

Pat-nt.. 

.do... 


42 

12.00 

46 

Pivrd. 



19 

25 





9. (X) 



.do... 



8.<N) 

. 11 

Patent. . 



23 

10.00 




23 

30 


1.02 

Relative . 

Male.... 


28. S5 

Female.. 



12.00 

.67 

Parent .. .... 

_do... 

. 

41 

10.00 

.73 


Male. 


IS 

9.00 


Patent. 




30.'XI 




19 

9.00 

.21 



18 

H.OO 

.03 

... .do. 


19 

10. (HI 


... .do. 


26 

10.00 

. 18 


29 

9. 00 

.22 


Male. 

.: 

19 

10.00 

. - 'In. 

Female.. 

.do... 

.do... 


20 

8.00 

.14 



23 

9.00 



28 

15.00 


Itelatlv*. 


1121 

1125 

112ft 

1127 
1129 
1121 
11:57 
1139 i 
120 2 : 
1203 ' 

1205 1 
1200 
1207 
120.8 ! 
1209 ! 
12U 
1212 
12 H 
1211 
1215 
12 In 

1250 

1251 

1252 
125.5 
1255 
125.5 
1257 
12<>0 
12i>2 
1294 
1271 
1277 

1301 

1302 

1303 

1304 

1305 
1300 

1309 

1310 

1312 

1313 

1314 

1315 
1310 
1318 

1322 

1323 
1350 

1352 

1353 

1354 


1350 i 
13150 

1401 

1402 

1403 

1404 

1405 
1400 
1407 
140H 

1409 

1410 

1411 

1413 

1414 
1410 
1501 
1.502 

1504 

1505 

1506 

1507 

1508 
1515 
16<r> 
1004 


No. 

No 

No. 

Yot>. 

No. 

No. 

| No 
No 
| No. 

No. 

! No. 

! Yes. 

No 

Yon. 

' No. 

No. 

No. 

Ye&. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Vos. 

No 

No. 

No. 

Vos. 

Ym. 

5 os. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 

I os 

v. ,t 

No 

\e>. 

No. 

No. 

No 

Yes 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

Yes. 

No 

\m. 

No. 

So. 

V ME. 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

5 «\s. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Vos. 

No. 

Yes 

Ye*. 

Widow. 

Nix 

Yes 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

N<* 

No. 

Nix 

Nix 




































































































OPE^N AND CLOSED SHOP CONXBOVKBSV IN LOS ANGELES. 5959 
Dala hu i> pile(l by Mr. Arthur T^etta, of Loh Anffclaa — 4'Vmt‘muetL 


No. 


M;» l»* or female 


Weekly 

wage. 


\verage 

weekly 

(commis¬ 

sion 


Riving with patents 01 
relative 


1701 

Male. 




1702 



i9.00 

*1.86 


1703 

.do. 

44 

12.00 

1.32 


1704 

.do. 




($j. ; 

1705 



17.00 

1.15 


1706 

. -do. 

21 

12. (10 

5.02 

.do.1 

1907 

Male. 

20 

15.00 

.61 

Hoard .. 

1708 

Female. 

22 

10.00 

1. 12 

Patent.1 

1709 

.do. 

35 

12. (Ml 



17.30 

Male. 

18 

12.00 

1. 10 

Parent. 

1711 

Female. 

22 

*>. (Ml 

l. OH 

.. ..do. 

1712 

.do. 

28 

12.00 

. 57 

Relal tvo. 1 

1713 

Male. 

2*1 

13.00 

. VI 


1714 

....do. 

21 

12. (M) 

61 

Parent.» - 

1715 





1 

ms 

.do. 

IS 

X. (Ml 


Parent. i 

1721 

.do. 





172'. 

.. . .do ... . .... 

21 

X. (Ml 


Parent. 

1803 

Female. 

50 

11.00 

.86 

Itelalhe. . 

1801 


24 




1805 

-do. 

38 

15. (X) 

.47 

Relative... . 

1806 

...do. 

23 

12.00 



1807 

Male. 

22 

10.00 



1810 


31 

12.00 



1S11 

Male . 

26 




1815 

Female. 

19 

8.00 


I’aient. 

1903 

... .do. 

28 

12.00 

38 

.do. 

1904 

-do. 

33 

lb. 00 

87 


1905 

.- 

33 

11.00 

32 

Roald. . 

1908 

.do. 


25.00 

26 

1’jrent_ 



45 

(?) 



2002 

. ..do. 

19 

9.00 

68 

Parent. 

200:1 

Female. 

24 

12.00 

15 

R<dai ne. 

2001 

Male . . 

19 

8.00 

81 

Parent. 



20 




2000 

—do. 

23 

10.00 

62 

Parent. 

2007 

....do. 

35 

10. 00 

53 

.do. 

2008 

..do... . 

22 

10.00 

70 

ltoald... . 

2011 

Male. 

21 

1 : 1 . (X) 

1.03 


201 1 

Female. 

21 

10. (K) 

.38 

Patent... . ... 

2015 

...do. 

24 

1 ). 00 

.82 

Ueliiive. ... 

2020 

Male. 


10.00 

.71 

Parent. 

2102 

...do. 

24 

12.(X) 


Reldtne.. . 

2103 

.do... . . 

21 

12.00 


Hoard. 







2105 


40 

t 1.00 



2106 



1 1 00 









2108 

Female. 

23 

» 4. 00 


Keep liouso. 

2109 

. . .do. 

40 

8. (X) 


Hoard. 

2110 


34 

9.00 



2111 

Male. 

19 

12.00 


Hoard. 

2111 

Female. 

25 

10. 00 


.. ..do. . 



38 





Male. 





2119 

_do.. . 

19 

10.00 


. ...do.. .. 

2120 

Female. 

20 

8. (X) 


Keep house... 

2124 

...do.. . . 

32 

12.00 


Board... 


_do. 





2203 

.. .do. 

45 

12.00 

1.08 

Relat ivo ... 

2*201 

.do. . 

33 

io. no 

.79 

Keep house.. 

2200 

Male. 

28 

16. 50 

1.82 

Parent. 

2301 

Female. 

36 

11.00 

l. 18 

Board. 


Male . 

56 

*20. (X) 

L 03 


2.303 

.do. 

28 

17.50 

LS7 


2301 

.. ,<lo. 

58 

14. (XI 

L. 45 

K oep house 

2305 

Female. . 

36 

10. 00 

.76 

.do. 

2306 

. .do. 


12. 00 

.84 


2307 

Male. 

38 

15. (X) 

2.01 


2308 

.. .do 

38 

15.00 

1.65 




31 

(?) 






10. 00 

.74 




18 

9.00 

.69 








2407 

— do. 

36 

10.00 

.81 

Board. 

2409 

.do. 

:ifl 

to. 00 

.84 

do. 

2414 

Male.». 

t» 

12.00 


Parent. 


Married. 


V«, 

No. 


! Yes. 
4es 


\\ alow. 
I 'i - , 


No. 

Yes, 

Vis, 

No. 

Vo. 

No. 


Ye-'. 

Yes. 


No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

>«•*. 

Yes. 

No 

Yes 

No. 

No. 

Vis. 

Yes. 

No 

Yes. 

Yes. 

>es. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


i Three liouis e»eh day. 


















































































































5960 REPORT OF COMMISSION OX INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
Until HuppUctl hji Mr, Arthur Lilts, nf I.on hif/ch s Continued. 


No 

Male or female. 

Arc. 

Weekly 
v age. 

2 >lM 

! Female. .. . 

24 

*10.00 

2 m 

.do. 

23 

10.00 

2601 

.do. 

31 

10.00 

2603 

.do. 

31 

10.00 

2007 

.do. 

36 

10.00 

260S 

Male. 

42 

17.00 

2010 

....do. 

27 

15.00 

2011 

Female. 

36 

12.00 

2012 

Male. . 

15 

6.00 

2702 

Female. 

19 

8.00 

2703 

.do. 

20 

9.00 

2701 

.. ..do. 

IS 

8.00 

270.* 

.do. 

22 

10.00 

2700 

.do. 

21 

9.00 

2707 

.do. . 

21 

9.00 

270X 

.do. 

20 

9 00 

2710 

.do. 

22 

10.00 

2711 

.do. 

19 

x .00 

2712 

.<lo. 

IX 

8 (10 

2*01 

... do. . .. 

4$ 

15.00 

2802 

.do. 

19 

19. (M) 

2803* 

Male.. 

19 

15.00 

2-XOt 

Female. 

27 

9.00 

2X05 

Male. 

29 

11.00 

2X06 

Female.... 

19 

8. 00 

2X0K 

Male.. . . 

51 

1 1 50 

2810 

.do. . .. 

37 

11 00 

2X22 

.do. 

21 

10 00 

2X27 

.do. 

25 

12.00 

2X31 

Female. .. - 

24 

8.00 

2*37 

. 

39 

12.00 

2*10 

.do. 

39 

12.00 

2001 

.do. 

36 

(?) 

2902 

Female. 

29 

10.00 

2903 

.do. 

26 

15.00 

2904 

..10. 

19 

9.00 

290.'* 

.do. 

21 

9.00 

2906 

.do. 

25 

9.00 

2907 

.do. 

25 

9.00 

2908 

.do. 

32 

10 00 

2909 

Male.. . ... 

17 

8 00 

2910 

Female. 

25 

19. (H) 

2911 

.do. 

23 

10.00 

2912 

.do_ 

31 

12.00 

2913 

.do.. . 

22 

9.00 

2914 

.do. 

36 

1.5.00 

2915 

.do. 

2* 

10.00 

2916 

.do. 

20 

8.00 

2918 

Male... . . 

21 

10.00 

2919 

Female. 

3X 

12 00 

3002 

Male_ 

2H 

13.00 

3003 


4! 

IK. .50 

3001 

Female. 

21 

11.00 

3005 

Male. 

23 

13.00 

3006 

.do. 

26 

17.50 

3007 

.do. 

48 

16.00 

3008 

.do. 

47 

17. 30 

3009 

Female. 

36 

12. 00 

3601 

Male. 

31 

32.30 

3603 

Female. 

26 

11.00 

3601 

Male. 

69 

13. 00 

3605 


31 

12.00 

3606 

Female. 

26 

11.00 

3702 

_do. 

21 

8. 00 

3703 

.do. 

26 

10.00 

3704 

.do. 

21 

12.00 

3705 

Male. 

40 

15.00 

3802 

.do- 

4* 

16.50 

3803 

.do. 

29 

17.30 

3902 

.do... . . . 

51 

25. 00 

3903 

. do . 

61 

14.00 

3904 

. do . 

21 

17.30 

3905 


2S 

12.00 

3907 

. do . 

47 

12.00 

3909 

Female. 

35 

9.00 

3910 

Male. 

20 

12.00 



19 

10.00 



48 

13.00 

3913 


15 

12.00 


— 

- - - - - • -- 

Average 


weekly 

Li\ mg willi parenl s or 

romnus- 

relative. 

sion. 


' SO. 9S 

Parenl . 

1.45 

. do . 

1.51 

Keep house . 

1.31 

_ do . 

1.57 

. do . 

4.22 


2.46 

Boaid . 

.87 

Keep house . 


Board.. . . 

.U 

Paienl. . . 

. IS 

_ do. ... . 

.09 

...do. 

.11 

. ...do . 

. 10 

.... do . 

22 

. ...do . 

. iTi 

. do . . 

. 16 

. do . 

,ii 

. do . . 

. 11 

. ...do . 

. 

Keep house ... . 

.37 

Parenl . . 


. do . 

.12 

lCel.it i\ 0 . 


Paienl. . 


Boatd . . . 

.. .. 

Paienl. . 

. 

Parenl . ... 


Board . 

. io 

Parenl. 

.07 


. 16 

Parent . . 

. 25 

. <io . . . 

(17 

.... do . 

.01 

. do. ... 

. 18 

Keep house. . 


Parent . 


Board . 


... do . . 


.... do . 

. 

Parenl ... . 


.... do . 

., tin . i 


.do . 1 


Board .. 


Keep houst* . 

2 X7 


4. 7.5 


6.9S 

Keep house. . 

1 23 


2 49 


2.64 




1 . 61 

Parenl . 

I. 12’ 

Parent . 



.85 

Board . 

.21 

Parent. . 

.28 

. do . 

.72 

. do . 

.31 




3.27 


. 17 







. 13 

Keep house . 







.37 

.!. 


Married. 


No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 























































































OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTKOVEKSY IN LOS AXOELES. 5961 
Data supplied Ip Ur. Arthur Letts, of Los Angeles— Continued. 


No 

Male or female. 

Ago. 

Weekly 

wage. 

3914 

Male. 

22 

$12.00 

J915 




3917 




3919 




3922 

....do. 

43 

14 00 

3923 




3924 

.do. 

25 

13.00 

3929 

Female. 

41 

10 00 

3929 

Male. 

31 

1 1. 00 

3930 

Female. 

39 

12.00 





3013 

Male. 

32 

IS. on 

3014 




3015 




.3010 

Female. 

37 

12 00 

3017 

Male. 

45 

15.00 

3101 

.do. 

30 

13. (XI 

3102 

Female. 

35 

11.00 

3101 

.do. 

IS 

9. 00 

3105 

Male. 


is. oo 

3202 

Female. 

21 

9. (X) 

3203 

.do. 

24 

10.00 













3207 

....do. 









22 





3213 


20 


340(1 

Male. 

50 

8.00 





310.X 

Mule. 

32 

S. (X) 

3109 

. .do. 

27 

i 7.00 

3110 

.. ..do. 

4f» 

a 3.00 

3114 

Fema'e. 

40 

10.00 

3502 

—do. 

22 

S. 00 

3504 

. .do. 

2S 

10.00 

3505 

.. .do. 

30 

10.00 

4001 

Mule. 

32 

CO 

4002 

Female. 

27 

12.00 

4003 

.do. 

35 

IS. 00 

4004 

.do. 

25 

12 00 

4005 

.do. 

23 

9.00 

4000 

.do. 

21 

S. 00 



24 


4103 

.do. 

22 

9 00 

4104 

... .do. 

20 

11.00 

4105 


21 

9.00 

4100 

.do. 

20 

10.00 

4107 


20 

s (X) 

4111 


21 

9 (M) 

4201 

. ...do. 

3X 

1(1 00 

4202 

.do. 

30 

1 2. 00 

4203 

. ...do. 

20 

10 00 


.do. 


10.00 

420(1 

.do. 

30 

12.00 

420X 

.do. 

2S 

12.00 



23 


4303 

.do. 

23 

13.50 

4403 

Female. 

3(1 

12 00 


.do. 


12. (K) 

4503 

Male. 

37 

22 00 

4 >05 

.do. 

21 

is. 00 



20 

is. 00 

4509 

... .do. 

3K 

IS 00 



22 

15 (X) 

4517 


29 

20. (XI 



42 

22.50 

4002 

Female. 

IS 

S 00 

4703 

. .. .do. 

33 

20.00 

4902 


32 

10. 00 



24 

10.00 




12.00 

4908 


31 

12.00 

5001 

Maie. 

39 

<?) 

5003 

Female. 

28 

15.00 

5004 

Male. 

21 

10.00 


Average 

weekly 

commis¬ 

sion. 

Living with parenl.s or 
rclali\c. 

Married. 

$0.35 

.22 

.20 

No. 

.do. 

No. 

.do. 

No. 

Yes. 







.40 

Board. 

No. 



Yes. 




2. 77 

Relative. 

Yes. 

4.33 

Board. 

No. 

3.29 

.do. 

Yes. 



Yes. 

1.47 

Board. 

Yes. 

3.92 





Yes. 

. 17 

Keep hou-o . 

No. 

.31 

Paiont. 

No. 



No. 


Pi'Hit . . 

No. 





.. .do. 

No. 




. 




Keen house... . .. 

Yes. 












No. 


.do. 

No. 


Kelatne. 

No. 





.do. 

No. 



No. 


keep house. .. 

No. 

17 

Patent- 

No. 

S2 

.do. 

No. 

20 

Board. 

No. 




.37 

Keep house. 

Yes. 

.63 

l*aren 1. . 

Yes. 

.57 

Keep house... . 

Yes. 

1.01 

Km ent. 

No. 

. 55 

.do. . . .. 

No. 

.72 

.do. 

No. 

.34 

.do. 

No. 

2.71 

Board. 

No. 

• 47, 

Relative. . 

No. 

.52 

Parent. 

No. 

.33 

.do — . 

No. 

.98 

.do. 

No. 

.57 

_do. 

No. 

. <1 

.do. 

No. 

. 79 

Kelati\c. . 

No. 

. 33 

keep hoov. 

Yes. 

.42 

....do... . 

5 es. 

.59 

.do. . 

Yes. 


Parent... - 

No. 

I. IS 

.do. . 

No. 

1.87 

keep house . 

Yes. 

1.04 

Boaid... . . 

5 es. 



Yes. 

3.62 


Yes. 

1.21 

Board. 

No. 

3.90 


Yes. 

4.02 

Boaid. 

5 es. 

2.09 


Yes. 




.OS 

Patent. 

No. 


Board. 

No. 

1. It 

Parent. 

No. 

1.7S 


Yes. 

.49 

Board. 

5 es. 

.71 

Relative. 

No. 



\ es. 




No. 


' Six hours. '• I'm hours. 

38819°—S. Doe. 41S, 64-1—vol 6-SO 





































































































































5962 BEPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Data supplied bp Mr. Arthur Letts, of Los Angeles —Continued. 


No. 

Male or female. 

A ms. 

Weekly 

wage. 

5006 


23 

$9.00 

5102 

.do. 

20 

8.00 

5103 

.do. 

46 

10.00 

5104 



15.00 

5201 

Male. 

23 

23.10 

5202 

Female. 

IS 

8. 00 



19 

9.00 

A6 

Male. 

25 

16.50 

A 7 

Female. 

23 

10. 00 



44 

23.10 

A 9 


22 

10.00 

All 


31 

o 

A12 

.do. 

21 

12. 00 

A16 

.do. 

28 

13.01) 

A17 

Male. 


27. 50 

A18 

Female.. . . 

24 

11.00 

A 20 

.do. 

19 

9.00 

A21 

.do. 

33 

12.00 





H4 

Female. 

23 

12.00 

no 

.do. 

39 

a; 

H7 

.do. 

24 

10.00 

H8 

.do. 

27 

(?) 

119 

.do. 

18 

8 00 

1110 

.do. 

20 

10 00 

Hi 

.do. 

22 

12 00 

B12 

.do. 

22 

11.00 

1313 

• ..do. 

22 

11. (X) 

1114 

.do. 

26 

12.00 

H15 

.do. 

23 

10. (X) 

1116 

. ...do. 

19 

9.00 

B17 

Male. 

1» 

8.00 

B18 

Female. . 

18 

9.00 

H19 

.do. 

20 

10.00 

B20 

. . -do. 

.33 

16..50 

B25 

. ...do. 

21 

15. IX) 

B26 

. ...do. 

2*5 

9.00 

1127 

... .do. 

18 

S. 00 

1128 

.do. 

18 

9 00 

1129 

—do. 

27 

9.00 

B30 

Male. 

32 

19- B0 

1131 

Female. ... 

19 

8.0() 

B32 

.do. 

18 

.8.00 

11.53 

...do... . 

19 

9- 00 

1134 

...do. . 

17 

8. (X) 

B35 

. ...do... . 

26 

8. IX) 

1130 

.do.. ... 

21 

9. IX) 

B37 

. ...do. 

28 

10. (x) 

B38 

...do. 

21 

11.00 

B39 

—do.. . . 

21 

9 00 



18 


B41 


17 

7 (X) 

1142 

.do. 

18 

8. (X) 

B41 

.. .do. 

26 

9 00 

B44 

.do. 

20 

9 IX) 

1145 

.. .do. 

24 

8 (X) 

B46 

. .do. .. ... 

22 

io. (x) 

1147 

. -do. 

21 

8 <«) 

T348 

.do. 

20 

8 00 

1119 

. .do. 

18 

8 (X) 

B50 

...do... . 

18 

8.00 

B.'I 

..do.. . . . . 

20 

9. (X) 

B52 

..do. 

22 

9. (X) 

B53 

.. .do. 

19 

10. (X) 

B54 

...do. 

18 

8. IX) 

B.V> 

_do. 

16 

6.00 

B55 

.. .do. 

22 

8.00 

B57 

...do. 

20 

8.1)0 

1)3 

Male. 

36 

25.00 

1)4 


28 

13.00 

1)5 

Female. 

24 

13.50 

1)6 

... .do. 

20 

8.00 

1)7 

Male. 

16 

7. (X) 

1)8 

—do. . . .. 

31 

12.00 

1)9 



12.00 

D10 

Female. 

19 

8.00 

Du 

—do. 

17 

7.00 

Dl? 

. ..do. 

20 

9.00 

DI3 

Male. 

51 

12.00 


Average 

weekly 

commis¬ 

sion. 


$0.54 

.82 

.09 


Living with parents or 
relative. 


Parent. 

.do. 

Hoard. 

_do. 

_do. 

Parent. 

_do. 

_do. 

_do. 

Keep house. 

Parent. 

Hoard. 

Parent. 

Board. 


Parent 
....do.. 
—do.. 


Parent.. 

...do.. 

. do.. 
Board... 
Patent.. 
....do.. 
.. do., 
do.. 
do.. 

. .do... 
. do.. 

do.. 

. .do., 

.do., 
do — 
Relain e. 
Parent. 
... do.. 
.do.. 
do.. 
do... 


Parent. . 

.do... 
...do... 
. .do... 
.do... 
do .. 

Hoard ... 

Parent... 
. .do... 
...do.. 

.do... 
. .do... 
. do.. 

. .do... 
.do... 

Kelathe. 

Parent... 
do .. 

. do.. 

. .do . 

.do . 

. .do . 

. .do... 

.. do... 

.do... 
. .do . 

Relative. 


Hoard.. 
Parent. 

. .do. 
.do.. 


Board.. 
Parent 
. .do.. 
—do.. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 
No 
No. 
Yes. 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 
No 
No 
No. 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 
Yea 
No 
Nq. 
No. 
No. 
Ye*. 
. No. 
No 
No 
No. 
Yes. 




























































































































OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5963 
Data supplied by Mr. Arthur Letts, of Los Angclrs—A'onthnieA. 





Average 

i 

Male or female. 

Ago. 

Weekly 

wage. 

weeklv 

eommls- 

laving with parents or j 
iclative. 




sion. 


Male. 

22 

*9.00 



.do.... 

36 

13.00 



Female. 


8.00 


Parent... . .. . . 


10 

9.00 


.do. . 

Male. 

20 

11.00 


Hoard. 

do. 

40 

16.50 



..do. . 

50 

15.00 




2s 

12.00 


Parent. 

.do. 

Female. 





28 

9.00 


Keep house.... 

Male. 

29 

15 00 


Board.. . . . 


22 

13 nil 


Parent.. . . .. 

Female. 

16 

6.00 


- Ao . 

Male.. . . 


12 00 



Female. 

21 

8 00 


Parent . 

Male . 


12. IK) 




26 

12.00 





9 00 


Parent. 

Male . 

20 

13.00 




8 (X) 




22 

8. (X) 


.. do.. .. - 


37 

12. IK) 


keep house .. . 

Male. 

Female. 

2S 

12 .no 1 . 

Board . 

8.00 1. 

1’aient.. . 




. . do.... . 


21 

8.00 ! .. . 

. . do. 

.do.. . . .... 


8.00 '. .. . 

. do. . . . 


17 

7 no i .. . 

. do. 

.. ..do. . 




26j 

8 00 i.. 

do. 

Male. 

33 

25 00 . 



38 

28. 85 

. 


.do. 

.do. 

:to 

23 00 



28 

22 50 




31 

25.00 




33 

20 00 



.do. 

45 

25.00 



.flo. 

is 

18. 00 



.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

30 

28. 25 
22. .60 
20 00 
25 00 
18 00 



18 

30 

30 






Keep house. 







18.50 



.. .do. 

.<U>. 

U 

H 

25 00 
20 00 





.. .do. 

10 

18.00 
20 tX) 


Parent. 



18. 00 




37 

27 

23.00 

20.00 





Board. 


18 

8.00 




20 

9.00 


.. .do . . 


20 

9.00 


. . do .. . . 



8.00 


. .. do. 



8.00 





9.00 




19 

8.00 


L. ..do. . 


IS 

8.00 


.do. . 








8.00 




10 

9.00 


.. do. . 


IS 

8.00 


.. do. 



.do. 


18 

! s oo 


....do. 







19 

21 

9. 00 


... do. 


in. oo 


. (io . 


19 

9 00 


.do. 







19 

18 

23 

9.00 
8 00 
9.00 


_do . 

.do. 




.do. 


18 

8.00 


... do. 


17 





.do. 

22 

19 

19 

9.00 

i. 

.dn. 


8. IX) 
9.00 

. 


.do. 

21 

*. 



No. 


Dl-i 

D1S 

1)16 

D18 

1)10 

D20 

1)21 

D22 

J>23 

1)25 

D26 

D27 

1)28 

1)20 

T)30 

1)31 
D32 
D3'J 
D31 
D35 
Dll 
1)15 
D16 
D37 
DOS 
D39 
DIO 
Dll 
D12 
D13 
E3 
El 
E5 
E6 
E7 
K» 
E10 
Ell 
E12 
Ell 
Ki:> 
El 7 
E1S 
E19 
E20 
E21 
E22 
E23 
E21 
E25 
E2S 
E20 
E2 
F3 
El 
F5 
EG 
F7 
F8 
E<) 
F10 
Fll 
FI 2 
F13 
F14 
FI 5 
FIB 
FI 7 
FIS 
F19 
F20 
F21 
F22 
F23 
F25 
F20 
F27 
F2S 
F29 
F30 


Married. 


No 

Vs 

No 

No 

No 

Yds. 

No 

No. 

No 

Yes. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

S'es. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Ye*. 

No 

Yes. 

No 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 























































































































5964 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Data supplied bp Mr. Arthur Letts , of Los Auydes —-Continued. 


No 

f:u 

F.12 
F.U 
F3I 
F.15 
F 16 
Far 

F3K 

F.« 

F40 

F41 

F42 

Me!e or female. 

Female. 

A fie. 

20 

19 

20 
22 
27 
19 

19 
21 

20 
22 
20 
IS 

Weekly 

wage. 

Average 
/ weekly 
commis¬ 
sion. 

^ I.i\ lug with parents or 
relative. 

Married, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

•No. 

No. 

No. 

19.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
10.00 
9 00 
6.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

i 




....do. 


.do_ 

-do. . 

.do. 

—do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.....do. 





. 

—do. 


Parent. 

.do. 

....do. 


. 1 ....do_ 



FU 


IS 

8.00 

.. :: 


No. 

F44 

.do. 

19 

s 00 


....do. 

No. 

F4o 

—do. 

20 

9.00 


-do. 

No. 

F16 


26 

10 00 

.I ....do. 

No. 

F47 

.... do. 

22 

8 00 



F4S 

....do. 

20 

9.00 


Relative. 

No. 

FI9 

.. . do. 

20 

9 00 


Parent . 

No. 

l-'.VI 

— do . 

20 

9.00 

. 

... do . 

No. 

F.»2 

-do . 

is 

9.00 

. ; ...do . 

No. 

F»3 

....do . 

19 

9.00 

• . ’ .. .do . 

No. 

F«V> 


IS 

9.00 

. 1 .. . 

No. 

F36 


21 

0 00 


No. 

F57 

. do . 

IS 

S. 00 

. I . do . 

No. 

F5.X 

....do . 

22 

9.00 

. 1 ...do . 

No. 

F60 

....do . 

20 

9.00 

• . ! -...do . 

No. 

Flil 

.....do . 

IS 

S 00 

. 1 . do . 

No. 

F62 

...do . 

19 

9.00 

. 1 — do . 

No. 

F«a 

... .do . 

21 

9 00 

-. !.. ..do . 

No. 


. do . 




No. 

Fh"> 


is 

s. oo 



Ft,: 


19 

K 00 

. i ....do . 

No. 

F*,X 

....do . 

20 

8 00 

.. do . 

No. 

FTO 

... do . 

22 

S 00 

-. — do. 

No. 

F% 

.... do. 



. ... do. ... ... 

No. 






No. 

t;t; 

—do . . . . 

17 

7 00 


Relative . ... 

No. 

<;x 

....do . 

10 

6 00 


Parent . ... ... 

No. 






do . . 






. i . . do . 


<iii 

....do . 

1(P 

00 

. ; . ...do . .... 

No. 

(.12 

.. do... . 

17 

7.00 

. ....do . 

No. 

<113 

- do . 

16 

6.00 

. ...do. . .... 

No. 

(115 

. do.. 

17 

7 00 

. .do. 

No. 

016 

.do. ... 

10 

6.00 

.do.... . 

No. 

(117 

....do. 

16 

b. oo 

. 1 .. ..do. . .. . 

•No. 







U19 

.do. 

r 

7. Of) 

.! ....do. 

No. 

G20 

.do. 

17 

7 00 

.do. . 

No. 




7 IK) 



022 

Mala. ... 

20 

9 00 

. 1 _do. 

No. 

02.1 

Female. 

17 

7.00 

. 1 .. .do. 

No. 

024 

.. .do. 

19 

9 00 

.do. . . 

No. 


Male. ... - . . 

11 

1. 00 

. 1 ... do .... . 

No. 

026 

Female. 

17 

7.00 

..| .. .do... 

No. 

027 

do. . . 

17 

7. IK) 

.i. .. do.... . .. 

No. 

02M 

.. .do... 

17 

7.00 

.do.. . ... 

No. 

0.7) 

Male. 

19 

9.00 

. 1 ...do .. .... 

No. 

031 j 

Female ... 

17 

7.00 

! 

.do. . . ... 

No. 

0.12 

...do... . 

IS 

8.00 

-- - 

Relative 

No. 

(CM 

_do.... 

IS 

8.00 


Parent... . — 

No. 

,;:h 

...do.... 

15 

6.00 


.do. 

No. 

035 ! 

.. .do. 

17 

7.00 

...do. 

No. 

071 i 

.do. . . . 

IS 

X.00 


No. 

0 37 : 

Male. . 

16 

7.00 

.<.do. 

No. 

oris i 

...do. 

:n 

15.00 


Ye-. 

039 1 

Female . 

is 

S. (X) 


No. 

(Ml ! 

_do. . 

r> 

6 (X) 

. 1 .do. 

No. 

(142 j 


19 

8.00 


No. 

044 : 

_do. . 

16 

fi.OO 

.do. 

No. 

(115 


16 

«. (10 

.!.do. 

No. 

046 

Male . 

16 

6.00 


No. 




6.00 





17 

7.00 


No. 



16 

6 00 

. i .do. 

No. 



17 

7.00 


No. 



IS 

S 00 


No. 

066 


19 

8.00 


No. 

071 1 

....do. 

17 

7.00 

..do. 

No. 



















































































































OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTBOVERSY IN LOS ANGELES. 5965 
Data supplied b\) ilr. Arthur Letts, of Los Angeles— Continued. 


No. 

Male or letnale. 

Age. 

' Average 

Weekly weekly ; 
wage. ! oommis- 
{ sion. 

Living with patentsot 
relative. 

Marr 

113 

Female... . 

23 

*11.00 

I 

Yes 

114 

.do. 

23 

11.00 

. Relatne 

No 

Ho 


47 

14.00 

1 

Yes. 

HQ 


41 

28.85 | 

| 

Yes. 

U7 

.do. 

48 

11.00 

. . 1 

Y'cs. 

118 

.do. 

21 

12.00 


Y os 

119 

.do. 

24 

11.00 

i Board. 

No 

1110 

.do. 

22 

12.00 

. ! Parent. . 

No 

iin 

.do. 

32 

13.00 

. .1 .. 

Yes. 

a i 2 

.do. 

33 

19.60 

... .1 

Yes. 

11 

Mule. 

32 

25.00 

. Patent 

No 

12 

Female . 

17 

7.00 

.. .do... 

No 

13 

Male. 

19 

12.00 

. : . ...do... . 

No. 

14 

Fomale. 

20 

9. 00 

. . . .do. 

No. 

15 

. .%..do. . 

27 

10.00 

. 1 Boat d .... 

No. 

J<> 

.do. 


8.00 

. Parent.. . . 

No. 

17 

.do. 

25 

9.00 

....do. . 

No. 

18 

.do. 

33 

10.00 

. Board. 

No. 

19 

.do. 

26 

10.00 

..do.... 

No. 

110 

.ilo. 

17 

7.00 

. 1 l’arenl. 

No. 

111 

.do. 

21 

: 9.oo 

..do. 

No. 

112 

.do. 

22 

’ 9.00 

. .. . ...do. .. . 

No. 

J13 

.do. 

22 

11.00 

. . . .do 

No. 

114 

.do. 

21 

9.00 

.'. -do. 

No 

115 

.do. 

25 

11.00 

. 1 _do .. .. 

No. 

Jlti 

.do. 

25 

9.00 

. 1 .do.. . . 

No. 

117 

.do. 

26 

9.00 

.'.do... 

No. 

118 

Male. ... . 

23 

18.00 

. 1 .do... 

No. 

119 

Female. 

22 

9.00 

.!.do.. 

No. 

120 

.do. 

17 

7.00 

. ! .do. 

No 

121 

Male. 

34 

22.50 

. . J. 

Yes. 

122 

Fcmalo. 

17 

7.00 

.I I'aient. 

No. 

J23 

.do. 

19 

9.00 

. !.do. 

No. 

124 

.do. 

21 

9. (H) 

.J.do.. . . 

No 

125 

.do_ 

20 

8.00 

.i.do .. 

No. 

120 

. ...do.;. 

27 

9.00 

. j Relume . 

No 

127 

Mule. 

50 

14.00 


Yes. 

12.3 

. ...do. ... 

22 

12.00 


Yes. 

129 

Female. 

23 

9. no 

.j Relutl\e 

No. 

J1 

Male. 

53 

15.00 


Yes. 

J2 

.do. 

33 

12.00 

.... 

Yes. 

J3 

.do. 

32 

12. (M) 


Yes. 

J4 

.do. 

31 

12.00 


Yes. 

.10 

.do. 

49 

12 00 

.i Roald. 

No. 

J7 

.do... . 

62 

12.00 

1 

Yes. 

.IS 

.do. 

49 

12. 00 

. 1 

Yes. 

.19 

.do. 

34 

12.00 


Yes. 

.112 

.do. 

36 

12.00 

. 

Y es. 

.113 

.do. 

28 

12.00 


Y'cs. 


.do. 

54 

12.00 


Yes. 

J15 

.do. 

28 

1.2.00 


Yes. 

JIG 

. ...do... 


12.00 



Y'cs. 

J32 

Female. 

20 

8.00 


Relume.. .. . . 

No. 

.137 

.... do . 

IS 

8.00 


Patent. 

No 

.139 

....do. 

37 

10. 00 


Keep hou o. 

Yes. 

J12 

.do. 

15 

12.00 


...do. 

No 

.143 

Male. 

51 

12.00 



Y r es. 

.144 

-do. 

49 

12. 00 


Board... 

No. 

J4G 

.do. 

57 

13. (8) 



Yes. 

J47 


59 

12. 00 


Relatne.. . . - 

No 

J48 

.do . 

42 

12.00 



Yes. 

J49 

_do. 

53 

17.00 

_ 


Yes. 

J50 

.do. 

46 

12.00 



Y'cs. 








J59 

.do. 

40 

12.00 


Board. - - • • 

No. 



32 







19 

8.00 




K3 

.. . .do. 

22 

11.00 


. .. do.... 

No. 

LI 


36 

16.50 



Yes. 

L2 

.do. 

39 

25.00 



Yes. 

L3 

... .do. ... 

40 

21. 00 



Y es. 



23 

9. (X) 



No. 

L5 


19 

12.00 


Relative. 

No. 

LG 


57 

13.50 



Y'cs. 

L7 

.do. 

22 

16.00 


llelathc.. 

No. 

L9 

.do. 

(d 

12. 00 



Y'os. 

1.11 


31 

30.00 



Y’es. 

1/26 


24 

21. 00 


Board... 

No. 



47 

(?) 



Y r es. 

M2 


1 22 

15.00 



Y'es. 
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Data supplied bp .1/r. Arthur Letts, of Los Angeles —OontimuNl. 


No. 

Male or female 

Ago. 

M3 

Male. 

46 

m:» 

.do. 

49 

Mfi 

. ...do. 

25 

M7 

.do. 

49 

M's 

...do. 

23 



35 

MIO 

.(io. 

27 

M30 

.... -do. 

33 

mi 

. ...do. 

2H 

M32 

.do. 

21 

M33 

.do. 

27 

M34 

.do. 

a.) 

M35 

... .do. 

19 

M3fi 

.do ... 

3S 

M37 

.do— . 

27 

M39 

.do. 


M10 

.do. 

19 

M42 

.... do... 

23 

M43 

_do. 

23 

M44 

.do. 

•24 

M45 

.do. ... 

:» 

M46 

.do. 

20 

MIS 

.do. 

2S 

M49 

.do. 

18 

m:>o 

.do. 

19 

M.V2 

.do... 


mvs 

.do. 

36 

M54 

.do. 

24 

M55 

.do. 

19 

M56 

.do... .. 

•JO 

M.»7 

..do.... 

19 

NL 

_do. 

37 

N4 

_do... 

21 

No 

Female.. 

29 

m 

.. .do... 

.10 

N7 

.do... . 


Ns 

.do. 

19 

NIO 

Male. 


NT) 

. ...do... . 

26 

Nl« 

...do... - 

28 

N1S 

.do. 

26 

N26 

... .do. 

20 

N27 

.do. 

27 

N30 

—do. 

47 

N31 

Female. 

21 

N32 

.do... 

22 

N33 

. ...do... . 

22 

N34 

.do... 

23 

N36 

.do. 

23 

NTS 

—do. 

22 

N39 

.do. 

19 

PI 

Male... 

42 

P2 

.do_ 

50 

P3 

. ...do.. . 

12 

P4 

_do.. 

27 

P3 

.do... 

50 

P6 

....do... 

VI 

P7 

....do... 

44 

P25 

....do. 

29 

P26 

.. .do... . 

18 

1 J 27 

.do. 

22 

P2S 

. ...do...-- .... 

26 

P29 

...do .. . 

IS 

P30 

...do . 

17 

P30 

do. 

19 

P37 

...do. . 

23 

P3h 

- ...*> . 

24 

P3fl 

_do . 

21 

P40 

.do— • ■ 

17 

f*41 ...do... 

IS 

P42 

.do. - - 

IS 

IMS ! . . -do. 

22 

P45 

.do.... 

K) 

P46 

.do...- . 

IS 



18 



17 



17 



19 

P62 

P64 






Weekly 

wage. 

Average 

weekly 

commis¬ 

sion. 

laving with parents 01 
relative. 

*15. IK) 
12.00 
14.00 




Bom d. 

12.00 
13.00 
12.00 


Parent. . 


Board. 

IS. 00 



13.00 






15.00 



14.00 


Parent.. 

15.00 



15.00 


Board. 

S. 00 


Parent... 

14.00 


-do. 

15.00 


Board... 

14.00 


Parent. . 

18.00 


.do.. 

15.00 



12. CM) 


Parent . 

14.00 



14.1)0 



13. 00 


Parent 

14.00 


.do. 

13 00 



12.00 


Parent. 

12. (X) 


.do... 

11. (X) 


.do._ 

12.00 


.do. 

(?) 



13.00 



IS 00 


Parent 

22 50 


Board.. 

22.50 


Parent. 

25.01) 


.do.. 

i?) 



22.00 



16. 50 



12. (X) 


1 ’arent 

13. iK) 


.do... . - 

22. .V) 



(?) 



9.00 


Parent. 

9.00 


.. .do.. . 

10. (X) 


Board. . 

13.00 


Parent. 

9-00 


. .do. 

9.00 


Ttel.it ive. . . . 

8.00 


1 ‘arent... 

2a <x) 



u oo 



12.00 



13. 00 


Board. 

13.0ft 



13.00 



12.00 



IS.(X) 


Board. 

8.00 


Parent. 

12.00 


Board. 

16. 50 



8.00 


Board. 

7.00 


Parent. 




10.00 


Board. 

L0.00 


. .do. 

11.00 


...do. ■ 

7. 00 


Parent.. 

K. 00 


1 .do. • - - 

10.00 


! Board. 

: Parent. ... 

La oo 


12. (X) 


do. 

8.00 


1 do. 

laoo 


.do. 

7.00 
s.no 




. .do. 

10 . 00 
laoo 

9.00 





i tr . 



Married. 


Yes. 

Yea. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea 

Yes. 


Nw. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No 


No. 

Yes. 

No 

Ye->. 

Yes 

No. 

No. 


Yes. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Yen. 

Yw. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

No* 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yw. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Yes 

No 

Ye*. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

| No- 
i No. 

I No. 

No. 
i No. 
I No. 
i No. 
| No. 
, No. 

no. 
.1 Now 



































































OPEN AND CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY IN LOS ANOELES. 5967 


Data supplied by Mr. Arthur Letts, of Los Anycles —Continued. 


Mule or female 


Poo 

Male... 

pfiti 

. .do.. 

P59 

. ...do.. 

1*«4 

. ...do.. 

P67 


P68 

. ...do. 

P80 

. ...do. 

R2 

Female 

R4 

.do. 


Rfi 

HtV 
R7 
RS 
R9 
Bit 
R12 
R14 
R16 
BIS 
K19 
R20 
1121 
R25 
K2G 
R2S 
R32 
RIM 
R34 
R35 
RIM 
R3S 
1142 
R43 
R45 
R4<> 
R IS 
R.'iS 
RfiO 
RW 
Ros 
R69 
R70 
RTl 
R73 
B74 
R75 
K77 
R79 
K82 
BS3 
R80 
R88 
1189 
R90 
P.92 
R93 
R9fi 
BB1 
BB4 
CCl 
CC3 
DD2 
11: 
113 
III 
III* 
KKl 
LL2 
LL7 
MM1 
MM2 
MM3 
NN2 
OOl 


_do. 

.do. 

—do. 

....do. 

_do. 

_do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

...do. 

...do. 

.. .do. 

...do. 

_do. 

. .do. 

_do. 

_do. 

...do. 

. ..do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do.. .. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

..do. 

...do. 

.. .do. 

...do. 


Age. 


; Average 
Weekly I weekly 
wage. | commis¬ 
sion. 


19 

$10.00 

24 

12.00 

17 

8 00 

IS 

8.00 

20 

9. (X) 

22 

11.00 

20 

11.00 

19 

H. IX) 

18 

8.00 

35 

12.00 

20 

8.00 

19 

8.00 

19 

8. (K) 

19 

8.00 

18 

8.00 

18 

8.00 

24 

8.00 

18 

9.00 

19 

8.00 

19 

9. <K) 

19 

8.00 

22 

9. (X) 

19 

S. 00 

18 

8. (HI 

19 

9 00 

30 

10.00 

22 

9. IX) 

18 

8.00 

19 

8. (X) 


8.00 

"is‘ 

8. 00 

40 

10. (X) 

19 

9.00 

21 

8. IK) 

19 

9.00 

19 

s. oo 

21 

12 (X) 

30 

12. (X) 
12. (X) 
12 (X) 


i 12 00 


1 12 (X) 


! 12 (X) 


Living with patents or 
relative. 




13 (X) 1 . 


10 

12 (X) .; 


■IS 

12 00 . ' 

. 

11 

12 00 .! 



12 00 |. 



12 00 . 

jo .... 


12 (X). 



13 00 . 



12 (X) 



01 

12 (K) 




12 (H) 




10 00 



29 

12.00 


Male . 

31 

20 00 



■15 

10 00 



12 

20 (X) 



>3 

12 (X) 



19 

9 (X) 



48 

14 00 


. ...do . 

19 

8 <X> 



40 

M 00 



0) 

Cl 




8 (X) 

. 


23 

10 (X) 



25 

9 (X) 




13 (X) 



29 

13 (X) 



45 

13 (X) 



21 

9 (X) 



22 

10 00 




_ 

_ 


Relative.... 

Parent. . 

. .do... 

...do. .. . 

....do. 

...do .. . 
...do. ... 

..do. 

Keep house... 

Parent. 

Relative... 
Parent... 

.do. 

. .do. 

.do. 

.do... . 

—do. 

.. .do. 

. .do. 

...do. 

Relative.. . 
Parent. 

.do. 

...do. 

.do . . 
do . . . 

.. .do. 
...do.. .. 

.do.. . 

. .do. 

...do . .. 
.do . 

Relative ... 
Parent. 

.do — 

.. .do .. 
Keep house, 
.do. . . 

.do . . 

Paient. 

do.. . . 

Keep house.. 

..do. 

.. do. 

...do. 

. . do. 

...do. 

...do. 

. ..do. 

_do. 

Hoard ... 
Keep house.. 
Hoaid ... 

Paient. 

Bomd. 

Keep house.. 


I* 


Keep house. 

.. .do. 

Paient. . 

.. .do. 

Parent. 


Paient. 

..do... 
.do... 


Piuent. 

.do.. 


No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

So 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye> 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 
Ye i 
No. 

No. 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

Widow. 

No. 

No 

Yes. 

No 

Yes. 

No 
; No 
■ No 
Yes. 

1 Yes. 

Yes. 

: No. 

No. 


i Own oonoession. 
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CHAMBERLAIN EXHIBIT. 

A. lUiim’KOKH & Sons (Inc.), Kihiith and Broadway, I.os Anuei.es, Cai.., 

Sept. 19, 1914. 


Wnffis ixiitl mule employees. 


.Sales people : 



. _ 

9__ _ 

— 


1_ - - - - - - - 



1 __ 

12- 

1__ 

10 - 


'Oaf 6 (including meals i 
11_ 

1_ _ 


?12. 00 
i:i. oo 

14 . 00 

15 . 00 
10. 00 

17 . 00 

18. 00 
it. no 
18 no 
10 oo 
10 . on 
20. 00 
21 00 
22. 00 
22 . 10 
24. 00 
2. r > 00 
27. 00 
27. no 


* 8 . 00 
’ 0 00 
10 00 
11. 00 
12 00 
I 1 00 
10 00 
18. 00 
21 00 


Oandv department : 

5 _ _ 12.00 

1 _ _ . Id 00 

1_ __ 25. 00 

Clerical : 


1_ 

4 _ 

1_ 

1 --. _ 

1_ 

1_ 


12 . 

12. 

m. 
, 10. 

, 17. 
17. 

17. 

18. 
10 


Cashiers : 

1 ..... 
1 .. 

1 ... 


14 00 
22. 10 
28 sr» 


Porters, packers, elevalors, windows, 
transfer, etc.: — - 

jr, _ _ . . _ io.oo 

8_.. _ _ 11.00 

12_ _ _ 12.00 

1.. .. 14 00 

7 - . _ _ 12.00 

l6__ _ - ... . 

4_ _ -.. 

]r :— .- 

i....— 


15. 00 
hi. oo 
17. 00 

17 20 

18 00 
20 , 00 
24 00 
27. 00 
20 00 


Delivery drivers and shipping de¬ 
partment : 

0__ 

2_ . __ 


Delivery driver helpois and special 
messenger bov s : 

4_ 

0-- 

1_ ___ 

Chauffeurs: 


*12. 00 

12 . no 

12. 00 

13. 50 

14. 00 

15. 00 
19. 00 
23. 10 


1_ _ 

Mechanics . 


4_ 

1_ 

— 

1.- 

1 

'-• 

1-. . 

1_ _ . 

Mechanic-,' helper 

1__ ___ 

-- ::::: 

1__ 

. 

Stock bo.\s and men : 
11-- __ . 


3__ _ . 

7- — 

. . _ . _ 

- 

Y::~ 

i. 

4__ 

1 _ 


1___ 

1 . . - . 

1. 

1_ 

Messengers : 

11-.. . 

- - ' 


7.00 
8. 00 
9. 00 
10. 00 

15. 00 
15. 50 
10. 00 
io. no 

15.00 

Id. OO 

17. 00 

18. OO 
21.00 
20. 00 

23. 10 

24. 00 

25. 00 
2S. 85 


0. 00 
10. oo 
12 00 

8. 00 
10. 00 
11 oo 
12. 00 
13. 00 
14 00 

in. oo 
i«. oo 

17 00 
18. 00 
18. 50 

19 00 

20 OO 
22 . 00 
25. oo 

5. 00 

n. no 

o. oo 

7. Oil 


Workroom, print in a, theate 
etc : 

II- -. . ..... 


• 1-. 

1.... 

2 ___ 

Aisle men ami buyers’ assistants: 

31 (average) - 

Purers and executives : 

40 (average)- 


12. 00 
14. OO 
13. 00 
io. no 
18. 00 

19. 00 

20. 00 
21 . 00 
22 . 00 

24. 00 

25. 00 


24. 32 
49. 20 
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1ft ii/rs paid female employees. 


Sales people: 

Inexperienced — 

a!!:::::::: 

52_ 

Experienced— 

75. 

53-.. 

11 _ 

27_ 

4_ 

!)_ 

!>_ 

i:::::::::: 

1 _ 

1_ 

10_ 

1 _ 

t_ 

12 _ 

1 _ 


CalT*, lunch period fliree hours' woik 
(Includes two meals) : 

1-1 _ _ 

7_ 

Cafe, regular (includes thiee meals) 

4 :::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1 ___ 

L. -__ 


Cumlv department : 
Inexperienced— 


<t_ 

Experienced - 


rierlcnl—timekeep<'rs, adj. ulhce, 
adv. office, etc.: 

Inexperienced — 


1 _ 

Experienced— 

10 _ 

oIZZI_I 


$ 7.00 

7. 50 

8. 00 

0. 00 

10 . 00 

11 . 00 
12. 00 

13. 00 

14 . 00 

15. 00 
10. 00 
10. 50 
17. 00 

17. 30 

18. 00 
18. 50 

10 . 00 
20. 00 
22. 00 
23. 10 
25. 00 


4. Oo 
4. 50 


7. 00 

8 . 00 
10 . 00 
12. 00 
14. 00 


C. 00 
7. 00 
8.00 

15. 00 


7. 00 

8 . 00 

0 . 00 
10 . 00 
12 . 00 


Clerical—timekeepers, adj. office, 
adv. office, etc.—Continued! 
Experienced—Continued. 


4- 14.00 

2- 15.00 

'!- 10.00 

2_ _ 18.00 

2 _ 20 . 00 

1_ 25.00 

Cashiers, transfers, telephone opera¬ 
tors. etc.: 

18-- 7. 00 

45____ - 8.00 

3 _ 0.00 

4__ ... _ _10.00 

1- --- .. 13.00 

1- ... - ._ 14. 00 

Apprentices 

7_ 3.00 

4 -- .... .. 4.00 

35--- — . _ ... 4. 50 


Messengers 

35_ _ ... 5.00 

3-- _ __ ___ 5.50 

10_____ 0.00 

Stock, work rooms, thealci, etc 
Inexperienced 

1 _ ... _.. _ .. 0. 50 

27__. ------- 7. 00 

Experienced — 

11_ .. . . _ 8.00 

3__ _ _ 0. 00 

11_ _ . _ 10.00 

3_ __ _ _11.00 

12 - _ _ 12.00 

1__ . - _ 12.50 

2 _ - _ 13.00 

1 _ . - _ 14.00 

5_ 15.00 

3 _ 10.00 

1_ _ 18.00 

3_ _ _20.00 

2 _22.00 

1_ _ _23. 10 

1._ _ __ 25.00 

1__— _ . 30. 00 

Buyer's assistants. 

12 (average)..- -20.80 


NOEL EXHIBIT. 1 

Report of llon.i, and Rest at rant Workers oi< Eos A \ uki.es. 

A 'umber of place* to work. — In Los Angelos: 224 restaurants, cafes, and 
cash houses; IS hotels; 0 dubs; IIS cafeterias ami dairy luiirh rooms. In 
Passudenn: 0 restaurants and cafes, I hotels. In Venice, Ocean Park, and 
Santa Monica: 40 restaurants and cafes. 

Walters' wanes. —Steady waiters, first-clnss cafes and cash houses, $8 to .$10; 
steady waiters, second-class cafes and cash houses. $7 to $12; short watch, 
(wo meals, $5 to $7; lunch men, lunch only, 14 to 2o cents per hour; steady 
waiters in hotels and clubs, $:{.7 to $(10 per month; lunch waiters In (4111)8, 
lunch only, $7 per week, ltelief men receive the same wap's as man relieved 
and are paid by the person relieved. 

Pa ad .—The food In the hotels and clubs that is furnished to the employees 
Is composed of comebacks and refuse from the kit chon-scrap table, and in some 
eases from the stock boilers, being unfit to oat, thereby compelling the waiters 
to buy their food elsewhere. In the llrst-class cafes and cash houses the 
waiters are compelled to pay the cooks or help’s hall waiter to get anything 
ttt to eat. In the soconil-class restaurants and lunch counters the waiters are 
allowed to eat what they wish within reason. There are some exceptions to 
the above, but as a rule the waiters have to lmy their food either directly or 
Indirectly. __ 

ljln, Noel also submitted n printed curd of (lie Los Angeles committee of die National 
Women's Trade Union I.cugue. 
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Vnifnrms. —Tin- clubs furnish the waiters with their uniform ami keep same 
clean at expense of dub. Walters furnish their own uniform at all other 
houses and keep same clean at their own expense. 

t.oekn■ rooms. —The clubs, hotels, and cuffs where several or more waiters 
are .employed furnish a mom with lockers In which to keep their uniforms and 
where they can change clothes. These locker rooms are kept In a fairly clean 
(onditlon. Other houses furnish no locker room pmd the waiters are compelled 
to change clothes in some part of the kitchen, pantry, storeroom, and In some 
eases the dirty, musty cellar, where they are oftentimes within plain view of 
women and girl workers and sometimes within view of the public. 

Il^liosits. —Walters In caffs and restaurants where oyster forks, carving 
sets, chitting dishes, etc., are used are compelled to leave a deposit with the 
cashier, checker, or steward before same can be served. In a great many 
houses the waiter is compelled to put up a deposit on all ketchup and sauces 
before serving same at the tabic, thereby compelling a waiter to have a bank 
roll eipial to an average week's pay before going to work. 

liuss hoys. —In bouses u here buss boys are employed tile waiter must pay 
for any services rendered on bis station, and in some houses a certain amount 
is deducted from his wages for the Imss boys. 

Ilours. — Steady men. 10 to I'd hours per day, 7 days per week. Two-meal 
men, b to 7 hours per day, 7 days per week. Lunch men, t to 3 hours per day. 
Relief men receive the same wages and work the same hours as the man 
relieved. The condition of the balance of the culinary workers in Los Angeles 
is the same, with the exception of wages and hours. Below is given the wages 
received and hours of work of the cooks of Los Angeles and vicinity: 

Wtif/rs anil hours of kitchen. hrli>. —Steady men, 10 to 12 hours per day, 
within 15; 7 days per week. Relief men work same hours anil receive same 
wages as man relieved. Chefs, $2(1 to $10 per week. Second cooks, $10 to $25 
per week. Third cooks, $10 to $20 per week. Kitchen help, $7 to $10 per week. 

Remarks. —ruder the present system of being compelled to work 7 days 
per week the men and women working in hotels, cafes, and restaurants have 
almost no time at home to become acquainted with their family (in many 
eases our children are horn and almost grown up before we get to see them in 
daylight), they being asleep when we leave for work before daylight and are 
asleep when we reach home after dark at night, as it takes about 15 hours 
within 15 to get in a day's work, counting the time going and coming, as we 
must live a long ways out to obtain clump enough rent. Also on the low 
wages paid the waiter mast almost force oar guest to tip that we may exist, 
thereby looking lo the customer for our salary instead of the tioss whom we 
are working for as we should. 

11" aitrcxses .—Conditions sanitary, etc., arc about the same as sot forth in 
the cooks’ and waiters’ report. Ill n number of places they must dress in the 
same dressing room ns the men. We have an eight-hour law ill the Slate. 
There are any amount of houses in which the law is not lived up to, and 
the girls work from six to eight hours a week overtime. The way the watches 
are cut up it requires a girl to spend 13 hours to work 7: seven days a week 
from 6 a. m. to 7 p. in., such as fi to 8 a. in., 11.30 a. m. to 2.30 p. m., 
and 5 to 7 p. m. 

1 Vaunt. —So-called o|ion hours: Steady, seven days, 58 to 57 hours per week. 
$3 to $7. Steady, lunch, three hours, 35 cents. Extra, lunch, three hours, 50 
cents. Two meals, five hours per day, seven days per week, $3.50 to $5. 
Bitnquet scale In the city, three to live hours, $1. 

Union hours: Steady, six days, IS hours per week, $.8. Steady, lunch, 2} 
hours or less, 60 cents. Extra, lunch, 75 cents. Two meals, live hours per day, 
six days per week. $(!. Banquet scale in the city, tirst two hours, $1.50; 25 
cents per hour thereafter. 

Bench and summer resort scale. —Open hours: Extra, 8 to 10 hours per day. 
$1.50; no fare. Lunch, week days, three hours, $1; no fare. 

Union houses: Extra, eight hours per day. $2 and fare. Lunch, weekdays. 
2} hours or less, 75 cents and fare. 

Short hours Sundays and holidays. —Open houses: four hours, $1.25, no fare; 
six hours. $1.50. no fare. 

Union houses: four hours, $1.25 and fare; six hours, $1.50 and fare. In 
union hours only one break in the watches. 
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PLATFORM. 

1* Organization of all workers into trades-unions. 

2. Equal pay for equal work. 

•1. Eight-hour day. 

4. Living wage. 

H. Full citizenship for women. 

NA MK. 

%, 

The name of this organization shall he the Los Angeles Committee of the 
National Woman’s Trade Union League. 

.MKArriKRsme. 

Membership of tliis committee shall consist of trade-unionists in good stand¬ 
ing. and of persons who sympathize with the object of the committee 

OIMKCT. 

The object of this organization shall b«* to ime^tigate the conditions of 
working women, to promote the best t\}*» of trade-unionism in existing organi¬ 
zations, and to assist in organizing trade-unions among women 

on n kus. 

See. 1. The officers shall Is* n president. \ire president, secretary, and treas¬ 
urer. Officers shall l>e elected to serve one year. 

S<^. 2. The president shall perform the usual duties of the office 

Sec. 3. The vice president shall perform all the duties of the pn*sidenf in 
her absence. 

4. The secretary shall have charge of all the correspondent of the 
committee and shall jierform the usual duties pertaining to the office. 

Sec. T>. The treasurer shall receive and take charge of all money paid into 
the committee and shall deposit it in a hank approval by the officers, and in 
the name of the committee. 

KXKCKTm: 1M)\1U». 

Soc. 1. The executive hoard shall consist of four officers and three members 
elected at an annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. The majority of the exivutive hoard shall Is* trade-unionists In gisnl 
standing. 

Sec. 3. The number of the executhe hoard present shall constitute a. quorum, 
after due notification has been given. 

COM M ITTKKK. 

See. 1. Standing committees shall he finance, legislative, investigation, immi¬ 
gration, and auditing. 

Sec. 2. The president shall appoint the chairmen of standing commit lees 
from the executive hoard. 

Sec. 3. It shall he the duly of the auditing committee to examine all vouch¬ 
ers a ml accounts and to audit the ffnancial affairs of the committee quarterly. 


nci- s. 

The dues of the trade-unions, other affiliated organizations, and allies, shall 
be $1 i>er annum. For individual trade-union ineml»ers the presentation of » 
trade-union card, showing paid-up membership, is a sulistitute for annual dues. 

MKt'i i\<;s. 

Regular meetings shall 1 h» held on* e a month unless otherwise arranged by 
the executive hoard after due notification to the members. 

IMK.MI.M F:\Ts. 

A majority of those present and entith'd to \ote at any committee meeting 
shall have the power to amend this constitution, 30 days’ notice having been 
given to all members. 
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KUHRTS EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

to* Anode* Kniltiyiy—Statement men niniinn or liiiyiny homex and renter*, 

September, 101). 


Dispatchers', schedule, and instructors’ dciai tine ms... 

Inspector*. 

Towermen.- ■ ■ - • 

Platform men, including division foremen ami cleiks 1 .. 

Shopmen, all divisions. 

Electrical department *. 

Maintenance of way department. 

Total. 


Homes 

clear. 

In proc¬ 
ess of 
payment. 

Renters. 

11 

9 

10 

s 

12 

14 

11 

4 

l* 

284 

281 

1,175 

SO 

104 

397 

31 

69 

92 

69 

29 

(*55 

j 494 

498 

2,349 


ipoes nut include extra list. - tin lml>» i»nnr and line men. 


KUHRTS EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


I.o-s AnijeU* Hailicay Voi inirnlioii. 

t’apital stock - - 

Hoinls authorized- -- - -- 

Bonds issued, Los Angeles Railway <'orpuratinii _-- 

Balamo of Los Angles Railway Corporation bonds; 

To rofunil Los Angeles Itailw.-iy Co. Iiontls .. . - - 

To rofunil Los Angeles Traction Co. bonds-- 


$ 20 , 000 , 000 
20, IKK), tMXI 
14, 500, 000 


5, 000,000 
500,000 


Officers: IT. K. Huntingdon, president ; Hmvnvd Huntington. vice president 
; n( | mmenil manager; W. K. I'niin, vice president; C. A. Ilciulcrson, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Vila Hail it tii) Vo. of l.o* Auyeli *. 


Capital stock 
Iiontls authorized 
Bonds issued- 


$5, 000, 000 
5,000, IKK) 
3, 544, 000 


Officers: Same as for Los Angeles Railway Corporation. 


WOOD EXHIBIT. 

JIknkhts Wan a Ham: Hi.sci.ti.ii i mm nrt: Covdcct ot n lie Oi rict: or I’t’ttT.tc 

1 in KMIIUI. 


t lit M IN U. HI.I’ MU \l t \ t. 

1. Overpunislnnont lias been prevented in tunny cases, and prisoners have in 
tnanv instances been placed on parole by investigating tbe mitigating circa la¬ 
st ances tlie prior rceortl of 11 n* accused, and seeking employnicnt for them. 

2. The danger of convicting innocent nffenders has Itetui reduced to a mini- 

muni by the r(‘prcsen I a! loti of tin* accused by the public defenders office, which 
has competent lawyers familiar with criminal law and the funds necessary to 
defray the expense of preparing the defense. , 

3 The coterie of n.)il lawyers who hang about prisons lias been almost en¬ 

tirely eliminat'd in Los Amides. These lawyers are willing to represent indi¬ 
gent defendants lor u pittance, or in (lie hope of having them recommend some 
other prisoner in the jail who might tune more means or in the hope of releas¬ 
ing the accused on parole and then hounding him for the payment of n fee 
which was never earned. , , .. 

4 Kvery man accused of crime lias iieen aide to secure competent and rollnbh 
information and advice as to the nature of the charge against him and ns to 
his rights under the law. As a Title accused persons have been unwilling to 
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!h!!;, f 'TT ,y 7!f h I 1 ' 0 ,,ls,ri< / f attorne 5 7 - «■«* Present plan they can present 

(hell .-ilie of (lie issue to the public defender, often resulting in the charge bring 
reduced to a smaller offense or in tlte district attorney himself taking steps to 
release the prisoner. 1 

n The oflice has been a great saving to the county in the matter of expense 
This is brought about b.v advising pleas of guilty In proper eases, by asking 
for no delays on the part of the court, and by trying cases more rapidly than 
the attorney appointed by the court under the old system. 

0. The conduct of criminal cases has been raised to a higher plane the 
district attorney and public defender both realizing that it is the duty of'each 
officer to try and bring about exact justice, 

7. The district attorney has been assisted in his work and relieved of the 
responsibility of trying to safeguard the rights of the defendant, a task which 
uas \cry difficult, if not impossible, for him to do where there was no responsible 
official charged with the duty of representing the defendant. 


civil, impVltTMKVr. 

1. The public defender lias made it possible for a very large mimbbr of 
persons to secure legal redress In cases in which the litigants are entirely 
without means of paying tiie expense of litigation. In most of these cases 
tile claimants are wage earners seeking to recover small sums due for wages. 

2. Defense has been made in many cases In which indigent defendants were 
harassed by unscrupulous collection agencies, the process of the court being 
abused under the cloak of (lie law. The most common of this class of cases 
are those in which the wages of men supporting families have been seized for the 
purpose of harassing the defendant when the plaintiffs knew that they bail no 
legal right to seize them, the defendants oflen losing their positions with their 
employers. 

3. Advice has been given on legal matters to many persons who are entirely 
without means of paying an attorney, the applicant being in each case entitled 
to know his rights. Many domestic difficulties have been adjusted. 

4. Many disputes have been settled by being adjusted through tiie public 
defender’s office, an effort being made in each ease to adjust disputes without 
recourse to the courts wherever possible, both sides generally being willing 
to accept tbe judgment of the public defender. Frequently the parties to a 
dispute meet with their witnesses in (he office, anil adjust their troubles with¬ 
out recourse to the courts. 

5 The opinion prevalent among so many Hint the courts arc only for the 
wealthy is being dispelled in l.os Angeles, provision being made for legal repre¬ 
sentation for the poor as welt as ttie wealthy. 

0. Many helpless persons lane been relieved from tbe clutches of the loan 
sharks in cases in which the latter have attempted to collect an unlawful rate 
of interest, the work of the office resulting in the discontinuance on the part 
of some of the money lenders of the habit of charging unlawful rates. 

7. Aid of the bar association has been enlisted and a list of lawyers ready 
to assist tiie public defender has been furnished b.v the association. These 
lawyers will undertake any litigation for persons not tinaneially able to employ 
attorneys In matters in which the public defender is not authorized to appear. 
The lawyers on this list are recommended in alphabetical rotation. 


LYON EXHIBIT. 

Con- hum vs lin.i, von LimiiiItv. 

KUriXIVKIIS OFFKR KVBSTTTrTE I'OK l'NION 5IISV1T—PROPOSED 1 UV WOUI.O WORK 
ORKAT It Atmstlie ON TNIU’STIUKS, S\Y MEN WIKI MEET TO PROTEST AO A IN ST 
tlllAHTTC PROVISIONS-Ct'NNTNO HIM) OF 1 \P.OII IIOSSES REVEUKI). 

In a rousing meeting of emplojcrs at the chamber of commerce last night 
the administriitIon-favored Boynton employers’ liability hill was nuqualifylngly 
condemned ns an unholy attempt of labor unions to loot the State treasury, 
override the courts, and defy justice itt their eagerness to get their fingers on 
the throats of the men who are pushing this State to the fore in a manufactur¬ 
ing way. 
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In its place Norman S. Sterry, attorney for the employers’ legislation com¬ 
mittee, offered a modified employers' liability bill, removing the fangs from the 
Boynton bill and inserting various clauses based on the good rule of common 
sense. 

This bill received the strong approval of those present, and the legislation 
committee, composed of President. Llewellyn, of the Llewellyn Iron Works, and 
Secretary Kennedy, of the Baker Iron Works, was empowered to Join with 
other employers’ associations in a concerted attempt to have this bill substi¬ 
tuted for the Boynton measure. 

“ We are uot opiiosed to an employers’ liability bill,” said Chairman Kennedy 
of the legislation committee. “ Some things we recognize as inevitable, but we 
are not going to stand for quack nostrums.” 

Kennedy then proceeded to gently, but deftly raise the hide from the Boynton 
bill and to disclose Will J. French, of the present industrial accident board, 
former labor boss and stanch unionist, as tlie hand that had guided Boynton 
in the making of the more objectionable features of Ids hill. 

Kennedy further assorted that the pernicious safety-appliance paragraphs of 
the bill had been entirely written by French, and Hint the other two members 
of the-Industrial accident board had hud a hand in creating this bill to forever 
perpetuate the board as a court of bust resort in fixing compensation for Injury, 
regulating the industrial welfare of the State, and conducting the now no¬ 
torious State insurance business, 

Sterry was even more caustic in his remarks. “I tremble for the industrial 
future of tiiis State if this bill becomes a law,” he said. “The sky is the sole 
limit of the power that would he thrust on the three commissioners, and, barring 
u few limitations, no court In the State would have power to undo what the 
commissioners had done. If their inspectors—and the bill gives the commis¬ 
sioners unlimited power to appoint inspectors and to pay them, too—should 
order you to-day to remove certain machines and install others, you would 
have to comply, even though another set of Inspectors came around the third 
dav and ordered you to put in some others." 

George W. Doonan, commercial agent for Hie Bureau of Foreign and Do¬ 
mestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, who was present as the guest 
of manufacturers and Jolliers, told of the work the bureau is doing in up¬ 
building foreign commerce, and asserted that the 150 per cent Increase In our 
manufacturing output the past 20 years means that the time is approaching 
when we must seek a market abroad.' He also said that the Southwest had 
,, rich future market in South America, and bespoke cooperation with the 
bureau in establishing trade relations. 

fLon Angeles Herald, Mar, 20.] 

Purpose New Ideas you Lubii.ity Bm„ 

Modifications, tempering the extreme points of the Boynton employers’ lia¬ 
bility hill, will he presented to the legislative committee next Monday night by 
a committee represented by Reese Llewellyn, D. N. E. Little, and Warren C. 
Kennedy. 

Employers’ liability for medical service to injured employees is fixed at *150, 
three months' attendance; employer and employee may settle without the Inter¬ 
ference of tlie proposed State Industrial accident commission. 

Farm hands and domestic servants are exempted from the employment class. 

] I,os Angel'-H Times, Mar. 21 1 
Law to IhtivK Out Manotvcturkbs. 

H. W. Foote, of this city, has presented an exceedingly able argument agatnst 
the passage of a bill introduced at Sacramento by Senator Boynton called an 
employers’ liability bill. 

“ It ought to be called,” says Mr. Finite, “ an act to promote governmental 
paternalism, and build up a political machine nt the expense o< the Industries 
of the State.” The hill places Chinese, Japanese, Indians, foreigners, and hobos 
floating about the country on an equal footing with hard-working American 
ineciianlcs having wives and families to care for. It provides for a commission 
of three to be appointed by Holy Hiram, and gives this commission legislative, 
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judicial, and administrative powers possessed by no Federal, State, or municipal 
officers in all the land. I 

'The patronage placed in the hands of the commissioners Is “ something 
tierce.” They are given unlimited powers to appoint an attorney, secretaries, 
clerks, stenographers, managers, superintendents, actuaries. Inspectors, ac¬ 
countants, and referees. No specific mention is made of messengers, janitors, 
chauffeurs, cooks, or chambermaids, but these are provided for by a general 
clause that they may appoint “ as many more employees as they deem neces¬ 
sary to carry out the provisions of the act.” 

They are empowered to fix salaries without limit for all their employees, 
and to make contracts with physicians, surgeons, and hospitals for attendance 
and care of the Injured. No time limit or price limit is imposed upon the 
doctors, and no provision whatever is made for the appointment of a chaplain 
or other spiritual adviser. 

The judicial powers granted exceed those of any Court in the world. There 
can be no appeal taken from their decisions. 

The Constitution of the United States, which recognizes tire common-law 
right to a jury in damage cases, is not recognized, and the commission is 
made a probate court in cases where the dependent of an employee killed is 
n minor or ineomiietent. 

Public corporations and employers are authorized to Insure against com¬ 
pensation liability under tide act, provided they insure with a State insurance 
trust, but they are denied the rigid to buy insurance in tin; open market. 

The insurance commission Is to be amply provided with money to try ex¬ 
periments and pay their salaries, for the bill provides for an appropriation 
of $412,130 to start with. No data in support of the odd $30 is assigned. It 
is doubtless a guess, for, as Mr. Foote says, “ there is no actuary In the United 
States that has the data to tix the cost of compensation insurance for the 
different classes of business which will not have to he largely a guess." 

The effect of this measure as a law would be to force industries to retire 
from the State in many eases and to deter others from coming In just at a 
time it is most necessary to offer them every inducement to come. If Cali¬ 
fornia gets any benefit from the opening of the Panama Canal, it will have 
to have something besides fruits and beans to offer us a return cargo. That 
siren song lias been good enough to attract tourists, but no manufacturers. 
No sane man will invest capital where by statute lie is taxtsl directly and 
Indirectly so as to make it imimsslble for him to get adequate returns on 
his investment. 

Tiie law of 1011 gives ample compensation to workmen. It is sufficiently 
drastic for Ids protection, and it gives tiie employer tiie right to take his 
chances under the State compensation act or that of common law. 

in conclusion Mr. Foote says, both wisely and wittily: 

Tills act is so absolutely absurd as an act for the general welfare of the 
people of the State that it can only he classed with a law which provides the 
death penalty for a crime, tint gives the condemned man the choice of being 
hanged, shot, or clectrooutisl, all of which must he a comfort to 1dm so long as 
he lias got to die. 

“On account of its many provisions which would conlllet with law, it was 
necessary that this commission should tie placed above the courts or even 
the UoiLstltution. Through it all are the earmarks of the politician as well 
as the doctrines of the labor trouble maker.” 


THE Wll.t. OK THE I'EOPI.F. AMI) THE WII.L OK THE MACHINE. 

Tim referendum will probably lie invoked to ascertain “ the will of the 
people” in relation to the abatement bill recently signed by the governor; 
and this form of appeal will certainly be resorted to if the so-called ‘ work¬ 
men’s compensation bill ” becomes a law. ^ „ , . . 

Tile opposition to the abatement bill is developing its greatest strength in 
San Francisco, but the antagonism to the “ compensation ” measure Is state¬ 
wide In both instances the criticism carries accusation of the most sinister 
character It Is openly charged that tiie compensation bill is a political- 
mnehtne measure using tiie prejudice of the working classes ns a vehicle to 
promote the interests of the existing State administration and to perpetuate it. 

The chief objection to the abatement MU Is that it will render the owaere. 
lessees, and manager of every hotel, lodging house, and apartment house in 
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California subject to constant menace from blackmailers. It will be 1m- 
jHissiblo for these persons to gauge the moral status of the men and women 
who apply for rooms, and the law makes no excuse for Ignorance In this 
regard, nor does It relieve the owners or managers of responsibility upon 
proof that they used every precaution to prevent tlielr premises from being 
diverted to immoral purposes. 

Moreover, it is insisted that by abating the segregated districts the women 
and their criminal consorts will be driven under close cover, especially in the 
larger cities, necessitating enormously increased expense to the taxpayers for 
police and the cost of the prosecutions that will arise from the blackmailing 
complaints ami the legitimate enforcement of the law. 

Aside from its rank aspect of political graft, the compensation bill is a 
flagrant injustice upon every employer in the State, lie Is completely at the 
mercy of every unscrupulous employee, every drunken or careless workman, 
and every person who deliberately injures himself to procure the “compensa¬ 
tion " which tile bill provides. Another class that will profit by the measure 
will lie the shyster lawyers who, like jackals, are ever on the hunt for tiie offal 
of litigation. And over all is the “machine,” the political operatives of which 
can oppress every industry in the Stale unless they come through with the 
graft that is usually exacted under the provisions of laws like this one. 

No doubt tile constitutionality of both bills will be attacked, but the “progres¬ 
sive reformers" of California have placed another weapon in the hands of “ the 
people.” and it will probably ho used with sufficient efficiency to stultify the 
legislature that passed these bills—the “ referendum " is the sword of Damocles 
that hangs over the heads of the artisans that forged it. 

The outlook for a delightful possibility of gloating over the discomfiture of 
the “reform” element of Californian polities is well within the ken of those 
whom the “reformers” have called “reactionaries.” 

If the referendum 1 * carry in those instances it will be a body blow for the 
jieopie who invented the device; and it "ill he a dealli thrust for (lie puritans 
and the “machine" at the same time. 

1 It AT WORKMEN'S COMI'ENSATION* mil, — Tl- IS I-NIIST, Ol'lMIKsSn E. AMI IlWCEItorS 
AM) Will, 11E EXACTED AS 1‘AIil' OF A l'or ITICAI. TKAIIE. 

Itv the so-called workmen's compensation bill, which the administration is 
rushing through the legislature, the interests, the rights and the ability of 
employers are absolutely ignored and trampled under foot, The men whose 
capital, energy, and business ability make Industry and employment possible are 
made the slaves of those whom They supply with the means of living. 

It is the result of a political trade in which blocks of votes for a political 
machine are exchanged for relief of employees from all risks inseparable from 
tiieir occupation, which are saddled upon the employer to his possible ruin. 

It even goes further and would deprive the employer of the protection of the 
courts and deliver him hound hand and foot to the jurisdiction of a biased 
IHilitieal commission. 

No court can even consider a case uiilil there has been application for a 
second trial before the commission. After that the aggrieved party may apply 
to the courts for a writ of review as to which the hill says "No new or addi¬ 
tional evidence may lie introduced in such court, but the cause shall be heard 
on the record of the commission as certified to liy it. The review shall not lie 
extended further than to determine whether or not — 

“ 1. The commission had acted without or In excess of its powers. 

“2. The order, decision, and award were procured in fraud. 

“8. The order, decision, rule, or regulation Is unreasonable. 

“ 4. If findings of fact are made whether or not such findings of fact sup¬ 
port the order, decision, or award under review." 

That is unadulterated despotism and tyranny. What tins become of Magna 
Cluirtn which the remote ancestors of many of u> fought for and for whose 
principles the fathers of tic Republic pledged their lives, tlielr fortunes, and 
tiieir sacred honor. 

What lias become of section 7 and article 1 or ear State constitution which 
reads: "The right of trial by jury shall he secured to all. A trial by jury 
limy lie waived in civil actions by the consent of the parties signified In such 
manner as may be preserllied by law.” 

This hill absolutely denies the right of trial by jury whether with or with¬ 
out the consent of the parties. Is it worth while to strike down liberties 
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which our forefathers fought for for the solo purpose of setting up a political 
machine? 

lint that la not all. Should this hill become ti law and he enforced what 
becomes of the guaranty of the Constitution of the United States which says: 
“No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its Jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

Ts it not a privilege of our people to have a civil issue decided by a jury? 
Poes this bill not propose to abridge that privilege? Is a political commission 
a court, or its proceedings due process of law? 

II. is obvious that the promoters of this preposterous bill do not expect any 
of its provisions which do injustice to stand, hut, ns in the case of other hills 
for establishing other political machines, they seek to secure themselves in 
their main design by the following astonishing section: 

“If any section, subsection, sentence, clause, or phrase of this net is for any 
reason held to he unconstitutional, such decision shall not affect the validity 
of the remaining portions of tills act. The legislature hereby declares tiiat it 
would have passed this act, and each section, subsection, subdivision, clause, 
and phrase thereof, irrespective of the fact that any one or more sections 
(and so forth) is declared unconstitutional.” 

Tn other words, the machine shall stick and the $112,130 he delivered to it 
wherewith to do politics, no matter what becomes of the workmen. 

It is not possible In these columns to deal in any adequate way with the 53 
pages of undiluted iniquity contained in this atrocious bill. The whole hill Is 
unreasonable, unjust, and unnecessary. A fair bill, showing due regard for all 
interests, might be passed with the good will of everybody. And we have a 
good law now. 

lint what the administration wants is a political machine and it, means to 
get it. 

Tin: T-tU'.AlsS AT SWn.UfKNIO-ItmoTKD Axil ItKCKI.KSS T N Ill'll TUB MIMIXTSTKA- 

TION 1 ASH, T HEY AUK VMtAl.VZINO lXM'KTUY AMI 11KSTKOY I Ml I lUKltlY. 

The history of the world is replete with descriptions of how the people have 
risen to demand their rights and have secured them from autocrats, kings, 
queens, and swell-lieadcd despots. The barons of England arose to compel 
King .Tolm to give them the Magna Clinrtn and the right of personal liberty 
and trial by courts. The people of France arose In their might and leveled 
the Basilic to Its foundations as a token of their determination that oppres¬ 
sion should cense. 

And yet there Is no oppression so unbearable, no despotism so destructive) 
and no tyranny so grinding as the tyranny of the crowd under the suggestion 
of a ruthless politician. 

To-day the people of the Stale of California have an administration and 
legislature at Sacramento concocting bill after bill for depriving them of 
rights which popular government is supposed to secure. There is nothing 
sacred to the machine that devised the bills that comprise I he 10 command¬ 
ments of the administration, which bills arc marked to lie passed, whether 
the individual legislator likes them or not. 

The rights which the pimple arc being deprived of are specified in these bills, 
some of which have passed and we are told that all of them will pass. 

The compensation hill wipes onl the power of the courts to deal with the real 
issues arising under it and permits only two—the appellate and supreme 
courts—to interfere even for a minute with tbo autocratic powers of the com¬ 
mission which it creates, and then these courts arc limited to four technical 
propositions. 

All employers, all miners, all storekeepers, all contractors and every human 
being employing another human being arc deprived of any right to go into any 
lourt to protect themselves or their property from put-up jobs or dishonest 
combinations. They must either go out of business or submit to risks which 
may result in their ruin, and to pay taxes to support a political machine under 
the'name of a State Insurance department. 

Then there is the Immigration bill—misnamed. It is not an immigration 
hill, as It specially provides that no money shall be spent by the commission 
under this bill to aid or induce Immigration. Its real object is by the inter¬ 
ference of the commission to prevent any workingman or farmer coming Into 

38810”—S. Doc. 415. 04-1—voi 0-37 
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tin* Shite. What riff lit have they to wipe out The inalienable rights our fore¬ 
fat liers fought for—the right to seek homes in new lands where they will he 
seem e in the possession of pm ale property. 

This hill states distinctly that tlie commission shall have the right to invade 
homes, manufactories, 1 msiness houses, or any place they see tit to examine into, 
demand the hooks, papers, and accounts, and insist on statements and take tin* 
testimony of the family of the employer or any other person on any question 
that this commit t<*o sees tit to ask. And God only knows what this lias to d«» 
with immigration. 

The $. r >0,(KK) given to tin* commission may he thrown away in publishing 
documents in any language; in sending its representatives or members into am 
putt of the world to prevent immigration to California, because the 1)111 pro¬ 
hibits its aiding immigration. In fact, tin* result of this bill is to destroy tin* 
i!nli\hlual rights of the business man, tin* family and the domestic circle by 
investing political appointees with autocratic powers 

.lOHIlEKY IN THE ({VISE OF HEN KV OJ E N'< h 

There may in* some persons who think that although the so-called workman’s 
compensation act would build up a gigantic political machine, that measure 
should he passed because it would make for social justice and generally for the 
righting of wrongs. Hut it may In* doubted that any Intelligent man or woman 
who lias read the text of the pending bill would reach that conclusion, except 
on the theory that the way to rigid wrongs Is to Inllict greater ones. Hu for¬ 
tunately, few persons have even glanced at a published synopsis of the measure, 
much less the proposed act itself, which, In printed form, makes a volume of 
over f»0 pages. Nevertheless, jtorsons who, in Irving to follow the tortuous, 
muddy channel of legislation at Sacramento, have examined the wotkmen’^ 
compensation bill are at loss to decide whether it is the more objectionable 
because of the political machine that it would create or because of the out 
rngeous oppression which the operation of the measure would cause to rich 
and poor alike. 

The popular idea of that net is that it would hold to strict aceountal)ilil.\ 
corporations and other large concerns that lure mniiv men and women, and 
which commonly resist in the courts attempts to recover damages because of 
injuries sustained in such employment. Everybody knows that in these cases 
justice sometimes miscarries, although as a matter of fact, not generally 
know'll, the employer may suffer ns often through the miscarriage as the em¬ 
ployee. But the prevalent idea, and the one which the politicians behind the 
1)111 seek to inculcate, is that the proposed law will simply insure compensation 
to injured employees who might not he able to get it through the eouits. And 
it would open wide the door for the payment of all maimer of fraudulent claims 
for damages. 

Under tlx* act every man or woman in California who hires only a single 
person is liable for any injury that the latter may receive, even though it was 
caused by the employee gelling drunk or willfully doing himself harm. Con¬ 
tributory negligence cuts no figure in the case The employer must pay damages 
to lx* fixed, not by a jury which hears both sides and seeks to do substantial 
justice, hut by a commission of three men who can ignore all evidence showing 
that the employer was not responsible and that the employee had only himself 
to blame. Under tills method of administering Justice by commission and not 
by law', an employer must compensate injured employees and their dependents 
for live years, and in some instances must pension them for life. Of course, 
in the case of small employers—those with slender capital who hire only three 
or four persons —only one or two awards under the workman’s conqiensation 
act would suffice to put them out of business. Moreover, the members of the 
commission, no matter how outrageous their finds, can not he called to account. 
They may bankrupt an honest employer by mulcting him for an accident for 
which he had no more responsibility than the man in the moon, but he lias no 
recourse. The act declares: 

“The commission shall not. nor shall any commissioner, officer, or employee 
thereof, be personally liable in his private capacity on account of any act per¬ 
formed or contract or other obligation entered into * * * in connection 

w'itli the administration, management, or conduct of the State compensation 
insurance fund.” 

N >r has any employer any right of apjieal from a commission’s ruling, no 
matter how unjust, except to the appellate and supreme courts, and to these 
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on only very narrow gnmmK In effect, thox* tribunals are forbidden by tin* 
act to do substantia] justice. And the* impudent job holder* who are baeklug 
the measure even bad the effrontery to warn the tribunals of ihe State that 
they' may not derlare* this infamous law uneonstitutumal. That enu be the 
only meaning pineal ujk>n tins language* of the net. *• If uny oration, subsection, 
.subdivision, sentence, clause, or phrase of this act is for any reason h< i ld to is* 
unconstitutional, such derision shall not affect the \nlidity of the remaining 
peirtionx ot tins act. The legislature lierehy ele*elares that it would hn\e passtsi 
this act and each section, xubelivision, subsettion. sentence, chi use. and phrase* 
thereof irrespective of the fart that any one or more sections, subsections, sub¬ 
divisions, sentences, clauses, or phrases is devlared unconstitutional.” 

Hut the commissioners and th«*ir salaried army of underlines do not con¬ 
template merely hearing ami passing upon such cast's or injury, real or pre 
tended. as may Ik* present <*d to them. 'They will ao through the hind bantma 
trouble ami making it. The projiosed law authorizes them to enter home, shop, 
and Jactory, and if in any there arc* mechanical devices which the commissioners 
do not approve they may order the installation of new ones and dictate tin* 
lad torn of which t lie latter shall be. A man may have approval safety ap¬ 
pliances in his establishment, the best that money can bu.v. hut If the com¬ 
missioners take a fancy to appliances of a different design, the employer must 
install them or Ik* prosecuted criminally. This feature of I lie workman’s eom- 
|K*teation act is so llagrantly laid tiuit it is almost an Instill to intelligence to 
discuss it. The suggestion, however, may be offered that if it wen* the de¬ 
liberate purpose of the legislature to create opportunities for graft and black¬ 
mail, that end could not bo more effectually attained than by tills promised law. 

II is an astonishing fact that in these days when professional reformers 
seek to enact some peculiarly iniquitous measure, it is put forth in the guise 
of •* social justice” t lie* “moral uplift” and benevolent designs toward the 
dear people But in the ease of the workman’s compensation hill, those* cam- 
mug fellows appear to have fairly eclipsed their former performances of that, 
sort. 

Soions Carry Inukmmiy Hu i. 

Suiusikmi), l/oi/ g/J. —Senator Hoynton’s workmen's compensation bill, pro¬ 
posing a complete system of dealing with industrial accidents by providing lived 
compensation for injured laborers, with State* insuiunee for employers, and 
safety requirements, was passed early to-day by a vote of .*M) to 5. Senators 
Cogswell, Curtin, Juillhird, Larkins, and Wright voted “no.” 

Peltate began at 10 o’clock, and the determination of the author to force a 
vole oti flit* merits of the* measure re*sultod in a call of the* senate* at. midnight 
wheMi the members present ele;a< I locked on an amendment offeml by Cogswell. 
Absent members were routed out of bed by the se*rge*ant at arms ami brought 
to the' bar. Cogswell proposed to strike* out tin* clause* providing that in e*ns<* 
any one* section of the* ae*t was found une-onstitutional. tlie* re*st would stand. 
“Wo would look foolish.” lie said, “if tin* supremo e*ourt struck out the in 
suranee provisions.” Tin* amendment iinaily was ele*feate*d. as we*re others 
e»ffe*re*el by Cogswe'll ami < t aniine*lti. A previous aine*mlme*ijj offered by Larkins 
was defeated, 25 to 1). Larkins preiposed te> e*\ompt from tin* pre*se*nf industrial 
nc<*ielent law, which the Bei.vi it on bill does not re*pc'al, stockmen, farmers, e>rcharel¬ 
ists. and otliers. 

The Boynton bill specially exempts employees e*ngage*el in stock raising, farm, 
dairy, vitlcuitural or horticultural we>rk. poultry raising, or demiestic servlet*. 
Se*amen, not be*ing meiition<*el in the bill, are presumeel to In* exempt. 

Tin* bill appropriates $187,(X.H) tor the Installation ot the* system 

VoTB IN SENATE Fwoiw I MU'XTKI \l, I\\KA1.YSIH. 

I.AW M AKK11S 1(01‘TED OUT OF HKD To BREAK DKADT.OCK —PRIZE KH.HT AND WATKK 

COMMISSION BILLS CO OVER ANOl’HEK I)V\— BRVANi’h MEASURE TO ABOLfSJI 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT FAILS AUER DARKOW IS DRILLED IN DKBVTE. 

Sacramento, April 29 .—After a debate lasting several hours, and alter a 
number of senators had been routed out of lied te> break a deadlock over an 
amendment, the Boynton workmen’s compensation act, one of tin* most i>er 
niclous measures introduced during tlie session, was [Missed by a vote of 30 to 
r* in the senate. 
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The bill, which provides for compensation for employees injured in indus¬ 
trial accidents, will not go to the assembly for approval. Senators who led 
the fight for the bill predict to-day that it will pass the lower house. 

Senators Larkins and Cogswell offered amendments to the bill before the 
roll was called. Every amendment was voted down. Farmers and dairymen 
are exempted from the bill, which includes a provision for a State Insurance 
fund fur Injured employees. 

Compensation Bill Passes Senate 30 to fi. 
soi.ons sir cr half the nioiit iusoussino ievti'rks of the measure. 

Sacramento, April HP .—Senator Boynton's workmen’s compensation hill, pro- 
jsising a complete system of dealing with Industrial accidents by providing 
fixed compensation for Injured laborers, with State insurance for employees 
and safety requirements, was passed early to-day by a vote of 30 to 0. Sena¬ 
tors Cogswell, Curtin, Juilliard, Larkin, and Wright voted “ no.” 

Debate began at 10 o’clock, and the determination of the author to force a 
vote on the merits of the measure resulted in a call of the senate at midnight, 
when the members were routed out of bed by the sergeant at arms and 
brought jo the bar. Cogswell proposed to strike out the clause providing that 
in ease any one section of the act was found unconstitutional the vest would 
stand. “ We would look foolish,” he said, “ if the Supreme Court struck out 
the insurance provisions.” The amendment finally was defeated, as were 
others offered by Cogswell and Caminettl. A previous amendment offered by 
Larkin was defeated, 25 to 9. Larkin proposed to exempt from the present 
industrial accident law, which the Boynton hill does not repeal, stockmen, 
farmers, orehardists, and others. 

The Boynton bill specifically exempts employees engaged in stock raising, 
farm, dairy, viticu'tural, or horticultural work, poultry raising, or domestic 
service. Seamen, not being mentioned in the hill, are presumed to be exempt. 

The hill appropriated !fl87,<KK) for the installation of the system. 

[ ITV'Mio fell. 2.", 1012 ] 

SrwE Jn.-urwtk Condemned iiy .Etna Men. 

ltKETINO or INSURANCE MEN TTK1 D YESTERDAY To HEAR OPPOSITION—Al t, ATTEMPTS 
AT STATE INSURANT E DECLARED TO HE FAILURES. 

At a meeting of the insurance men of Fresno yesterday afternoon and even¬ 
ing at the Chamber of Commerce Building, .1. It. Molony, Pacific coast manager 
of the .Etna Insurance Co., addressed the meeting regarding economies of State 
insurance and the bills which were introduced at the last legislature providing 
for workingmen’s compensation and employers’ liability. Throughout his ad¬ 
dress, Mr. Molony conducted a strong opposition to the principle of State in¬ 
surance in general, pointing out the results of the same on the Continent and in 
the States where it has been tried. 

Previous to the opening of the meeting, pamphlets were distributed among 
the insurance men entitled “A Discussion of California's Proposed Venture In 
Socialism," and from the arguments outlined In this publication tbe speaker 
drew his deductions. 

Declaring that tbe Koseberry law was ill-advised and unwise legislation and 
that whatever experience tbe industrial accident board received from the 
workings of that law would be such as to lead it astray, the speaker launched 
into a statement of statistics which were given to show that all reports made 
under the law were of necessity incomplete and In many cases untrue because 
of the fact that they were required immediately following the accident and 
before an investigation could be made. ]Ie further urged that the percentage 
of employers who Insured under the law was so small that no adequate idea 
of the working of State insurance could be obtained by the Industrial hoard 
from this experience. He asserted that the members of this board are pro¬ 
claiming that they have solved the problem of State Insurance in the face of 
the fact that 22 continental companies have unsatisfactory methods and In the 
face of the fact that only one member of that lionrd has ever been beyond the 
boundaries of the United States, and thus could not therefore have had an 
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opportunity to study State insurance first hand in other countries, despite the 
same. 

“The board declares that the only opposition to the State insurance which 
it would put into force in the State is from the farmer. The employers are 
ail against it, and for the reason that the present administration is asked 
by the industrial accident board to commit the people of California to a pro¬ 
gram of social insurance similar to those in effect on the Continent and which 
in Germany for the year 1913 will have produced a charge upon the German 
industries of approximately $300,000,000. A similar program could not be 
adopted nationally in the United States with a charge of less than $01X1,000.000 
to $700,000,000, California’s proportionate share being from $15,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 annually, which, under the plan proposed, will be borne directly by 
the employers and not by the State or general taxpayers of the State.” 

The assertion of the Industrial board that the State company proposed is not 
to he operated for profit was branded by the speaker ns untrue upon the advice 
of Prof. Whitney, of the State university, who, according to Mr. Molony, had 
assured him that It is the intention to establish an insurance rate bureau and 
to add to the basic cost of insurance 5 per cent for profit with which to first 
repay the capital borrowed to establish the company and then to establish a 
sinking fund. 

That the history of State and social insurance has shown that increased rates 
have followed the instituting of such forms of insurance was inserted. It was 
further stated that the constitution would not allow tire taking of money from 
the general taxes, In case the State company faced a deficit in any stage of its 
development, and that because of this impossibility the only way to do tjwny 
with a deficit would be by raising the insurance rates. “This program of 
social insurance appeals to the laboring man, and once it is started there is 
no backing up, for the reason that the politicians will not. have nerve enough 
to take from the laboring man his protection even should they desire to do so.” 

All of the forms of social insurance which have been tried were explained by 
the speaker, who declared that the individualistic system of Great Britain 
which the industrial hoard says can not be worked out here is the only system 
which would be feasible in America. 

fSnn Francisco Chronicle, June 7, 3013,1 
Til \T OrTRAOEOL'R COMPENSATION ACT. 

STIAT.T. THE PEOPLE PATIEXTI.V ENDVRl? IT, OR WILT. THEY INVOICE THE REFERr.NnfM ? 

The governor has signed the so-called industrial accident commission hill, a 
measure which Includes appropriations necessary for the creation of an insur¬ 
ance company and other machinery for carrying it into effect. It Is now up to 
the people to decide whether they wish it to become a law. 

This net Is an attack on every individual in the State of California who em¬ 
ploys another. Every fanner using any kind of machinery on his farm, every 
miner, every householder with any mechanical appliances in his house, every 
storekeeper, every contractor, and every manufacturer, no matter how small, 
may be compelled to work for ihe rest of his life for accumulated pensions or 
exaggerated damages that may he fixed by the commission under this bill. 

No State In the Union has such an outrageous law. one which deprives every 
person employing another of any defense, in case of injury, on the ground that 
the person Injured had brought on the injury intentionally or by Ids own 
Ignorant or careless act. Under its provisions employers must submit to the 
arbitrary decision of three politicians called the commission. The law forbids 
them to'apply to any of the superior courts of the State for relief and places 
them In a position of helplessness. 

This bill, In addition, provides for an Insurance company, the creation of 
which will force the State to engage in a speculative business with the tax¬ 
payers’ money. The primary object of this company—to be composed of hire¬ 
lings of the administration—Is to create a great political machine at the expense 
of the taxpayers of this State, All the main provisions of this bill prove posi¬ 
tively their Intent and object. 

There was no necessity for this hill. There is to-day on the statute honks a 
compensation law administered by a commission appointed by the present gov¬ 
ernor that covers the case thoroughly and protects the employee legally In secur¬ 
ing hls rights. The Chronicle favored this bill and favors It now. 
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The new bill just signed by the governor was passed with the sole object of 
finding an excuse lo create a great jailltlcal machine. To win favor with the 
workingmen all sorts of unjust privileges were grunted to them, and employers 
throughout the State were deprived of every right. 

The commission’s power Is unlimited, its agents may enter any man’s house 
where a servant is employed and comjiei the employer to do anything. 

The commissioners are given the right to have labor-saving machines of their 
own selection put into any store, mine, farm, or factory which in their personal 
interest or in their judgment should lie purehused by the employer. 

Using this clause of labor-saving machines as an excuse, they are authorised 
to hire stores in various parts of the State—to he culled ‘‘museums”—and to 
employ “ lecturers,” All know that these museums will be political headquarters 
ami the so-calloil lecturers political agents of the administration. Their duty 
will lie to do politics all over the State at the cost of the taxpayer, the whole 
force turning out when the demands of polities call for them. 

Tills bill is one of many put through by this administration to hamper or 
destroy business and prevent development in the State of California. The 
governor having signed It, if no further action is taken, the bill becomes an 
effective law. 

What are the people going to do about ii? Are they going to sit down and 
submit to it, or are they going to make an effort to relieve themselves? Shall 
ii lie referred to the people? 

The referendum places it in the power of the people to deelde whether they 
want tills law. If they do not want it they should have a chance to vote it 
down. At any rate, the ]>onp!e should vole on it. 

If 20,000 signatures are attached to (lie referendum lietition tin* bill will lie 
shelved until an election takes place. In the regular order of things no election 
to decide the question would take place until November, 1014. 

fl.es Vnirele*. Times, Apr. 17. 101'i 1 
SENATOR WIIIr, fit’s STATl'MKM. 

In speaking of the bill to-night, Senator Wright said : “The effect of the bill, 
should it becomes a law, on the industries of California would lie calamitous. It 
involves risks which no small manufacturers could afford to take. A number 
of manufacturers and business men have told me lliey will never take the risks 
provided by the hill, lmt will close down their plants and import the commodities 
which they sell. II would hamper industry at every turn anil flirollle legitimate 
business. The bill will go through with but little opposition unless the business 
men of five State get busy with the legislature.” 

It is not merely the projKwod law which tlie siniiil manufacturer, farmer, 
and householder fear, it is the host, of official Inquisitors which the bill would 
create for the purpose of making trouble, and a horde of greedy lawyers and 
shifty politicians. No employee could receive any Injury without being at 
once beset by the shyster class of attorneys, whom the law assures of their 
“fees” at the expense of the employer. Nor can any employer, however well 
disposed, protect himself by proper compensation paid on the S|Kit. That Is 
expressly forbidden. The “ commission ” and its understrappers and attorneys 
who would butt in must handle every ease. 

Opponents of the bill here say that if enacted into law It will injure em¬ 
ployers by unduly increasing Hie risks of (he industry and hurt the industrial 
situation by driving industries (o other States and countries. They declare 
it would retard and demoralize industry by the excessive and everinerensing 
cost of insurance. Also that it would increase the number of reported accidents 
to an Incredible extent. 

AN INSURANCE CHASE. 

The only argument that lias lieen made in favor of the Insurance phase of 
this hill Is that it will prevent insurance companies from charging employers 
high rates. The fact is that no employers have asked the State to take this 
step. When confronted with this fact and asked other than a political purisise 
could have prompted its incorporation in tho act the members of the senate com¬ 
mittee lmd no answer. 

Several of them admitted that they had not read the hill. 

When the protest was made that Cm iier cent of the weekly wage is too high 
a compensation rate the reply was that such a rate was hi force In Wisconsin. 
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As illustrating the ignorance of the men who are trying to rush this act 
through “ on orders,” it is pointed out that the maximum weekly wage on which 
the «o per cent is proposed to be allowed in California is $32, while the maximum 
in Wisconsin is but $14.42. Hence the maximum compensation in Wisconsin 
is $9.37, The maximum winch those who sought to amend the bill asked for 
is $10 a week. Tlds is $0.63 a week higlier than tile maximum amount allowed 
in the Slate now paying the highest rate in the country. But the State 
machine that is bent on foisting this law on the people does not care that it 
carries with it a penalty upon California production that will be more disastrous 
than a North Pole winter. 

The feature that most interests the State polilieal machine is that the act 
provides for more agents—to bo appointed by the machine—than there are 
postmasters in California. 

IT INCI.UnKN THK FARMER. 

in order to make sure of putting the act through the legislature the machine 
dictated that the farmers be eliminated from is operation. There is a joker 
winch puts all farmers using mechanical power under the net, but the machine 
holies the farmers will not notice this until the hill has become a law. With 
their protests added to the protests of the otiiei industries of ttie State it was 
felt that the bill might be killed. 

As a result of tilts elimination—if it is an actual elimination—the storekeeper 
in a farming town employing one or two clerks would come under the act, 
but bis customer, owning lO.OtX) acres, would not. If one oi the clerks dropped 
a keg of nails on his feet the small storekeetier might have to support that, 
clerk for the rest of his life. It might lie urged that the small storekeeper 
would have insured his risk, but it is a well-known fact that the smaller the 
resources of the individual the less likely lie is to take the precaution of in¬ 
surance. 

CITY AND COUNTRY AROUSED 

Legislators have been Hooded with letters from the rural districts urging 
their concerted opposition to the workmen's compensation act unless it un¬ 
equivocally eliminates the agricultural Interests. Three members of the as¬ 
sembly have declared that it must be shown conclusively that the farmers are 
not included in the provision of the act or else their votes will not be in the 
aye column. Some question has arisen ns to whether the law in its present 
stale does this. 

The passage of the bill will probably be but a mere mutter of form. Boyn¬ 
ton, who offered the bill, is the administration leader in the upper house. He 
is in direct charge of the measure. He declared to-night that it will go through 
the senate by a big majority. Proponents of the bill say it will have at least 
HO votes on tinal passage. Senator Wright is the only senator who has had 
the courage to stand out In the open and fight this dangerous piece of red- 
bandanna legislation, advocated and indorsed by the hosanna sliouters. Sena¬ 
tor Wright will make a speech against the bill when it comes up on the floor 
In the next few days. After it' has been jammed through the senate it will be 
shoved through the assembly at rapid sis-ed and the governor will sign It 
posthaste. It is one of the governor’s pet schemes. 


WHAT THE MIX DOES. 

The workmen's comtiensatlon bill, first of all, changes the name of the in¬ 
dustrial accident board to the industrial accident commission. It provides 
that the commission shall have iliree members, to lie appointed by the go\- 
ernor and confirmed by ttie senate, with the term of office for four years and 
the salary of $3,000 a year each. The preliminary sections provide for the 
organization of the commission and the appointment of the following by the 
commission: An attorney, secretary, assistant secretaries, manager of the 
State compensation insurance fund, superintendent of the department of safety, 
“ and to employ such other officers, experts, statisticians, actuaries, accountants, 
inspectors, referees, and other employees as the commission may deem neces- 
snrv to carry out the provisions of the act or to perform the duties mid ex¬ 
ercise the powers conferred by law upon the commission. The salaries of » 
employees are to be fixed by the commission and they are to hold office at the 
pleasure of the commission. 
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Rpctlon 12 provides that liability for compensation, in lieu of any other lia¬ 
bility whatsoever, shall, without regard to negligence, exist against any em¬ 
ployer for any personal injury accidentally sustained by his employees and 
for the deatli of such employee If the injury shall proxlmately cause death 
in cases where (1) at the time of accident both the employer and employee 
are subject to the compensation provisions of the act; (2) tit the time of the 
accident the employee Is performing service growing out of and incidental 
to bis employment and Is acting within the line of his duty and course of his 
employment as such; (3) the injury Is approximately caused by accident, 
either with or without negligence, and is not caused by the willful misconduct 
of the employee. 

In the event of Injury being caused by the employer’s personal gross negli¬ 
gence of by an act of failure to act, showing a willful disregard of the life, 
limb, or bodily safety of employees, the Injured employee may, at his option, 
either claim compensation under the act or maintain an action at law for 
damages. 

In cases where the conditions of compensation do not concur, the liahilltv of 
the employer shall he the same ns if the act lmd not been passed. 

The conditions and schedule of compensation are provided In section 1.1 ns 
follows; “The employer to furnish medical, surgical, and hospital teatment for 
a period not exceeding six months to cure the injury; If the accident causes dis¬ 
ability, indemnity shall lie payable in advance ns wages on the regular pay day 
if the period of disability Is longer than two weeks; if the accident causes' tem¬ 
porary total disability, 05 per cent of the average weekly earnings shall he paid 
as indemnity during the period of disability; if the accident causes temporary 
partial disability, 65 per cent of the weekly loss in wages during the period of 
disability; the aggregate disability indemnity for a single injury causing tem¬ 
porary disability shall not exceed throe times the average annual earnings 
of the employee, nor shall the aggregate disability period for such injury In 
any event extend beyond 240 weeks from the date of the accident. If’ the 
accident causes permanent disability, the percentage of disability to total 
disability shall he determined and the disability indemnity computed accord¬ 
ing to a graduated scale. For a 10 per cent disability 05 ]>or cent of the weekly 
wages shall be paid for a period of 40 weeks; for a 00 per cent disability 05 per 
cent of the weekly wages for a period of 240 weeks and thereafter 30 per cent of 
240 weeks and thereafter 20 per rent of such weekly earnings during the re¬ 
mainder of the life of such injured employee; for a Ski per cent disability 05 per 
cent of the average weekly earnings for a period of 240 weeks and thereafter 30 
per cent of such weekly earnings during the remainder of the life of such 
injured employee; for a 100 per cent disability 05 per cent of the average 
weekly earnings for a period of 240 weeks and thereafter 40 per cent of such 
weekly earnings during tiie remainder of the life of such injured employee.” 

From a study of the above-quoted, what will happen to the small employer of 
labor when this wonderful law Is in effect? Take the case of an employer of 
three laborers, running a small plant on a limited capital. One of Ids employees 
Is injured while in the shop, but through no fault of the employer. The commis¬ 
sion estimates that his Injuries amount to 00 per cent disability. The sentence 
on flic employer is that lie shall pay 05 per cent of the man’s average weekly 
earnings for a period of five years. Or suppose that one of these laborers were 
totally disabled. Then the employer would have to pay him a pension of 05 per 
cent of his wages for five years and 40 per cent of his wages for the rest of the 
workman's life. 

MTtE.\rrjUTTO IMUINOEMENT. 

“ The commission is vested with power and jurisdiction over and shall have 
such supervision of every employment and place of employment in the State as 
may he necessary adequately to enforce and administer all laws and lawful 
orders requiring such employment to he safe, and requiring the protection of the 
life and safety of every employee of such employment or place of employment 
and every frequenter of such place of employment. 

"The commission shall have power, after a hearing had upon its own motion 
or complaint— 

“ To declare and prescribe what safety devices and safeguards are best 
adapted to render the employees of every employment and place of employment 
arid frequenters of every place of employment safe as required by law. 

"To fix and order such reasonable standards for the construction, repair, and 
maintenance of places of employment as shall render them safe.” 
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Iii this section tho hill reaches the climax of bureaucratic infringement on 
civil rights, in a type of legislation that has been before unknown 111 America. 
These paragraphs would give to this commission of three anil its agents abso¬ 
lute legislative power over all employers anil their places of employment. 
Under the authority which it Is thus proposed to delegate, the commission 
might intrude on private premises and make domiciliary visits, laying down tile 
law to property owners as to what style of construction should be adopted and 
what particular style of safety devices used. The opportunity for unlimited 
graft is apparent at once. 

If tlie employer doesn’t happen to be in right with the machine, then the com¬ 
mission orders him to Install new machinery at once. Its word is law. Failure 
to obey this commission-made law would mean that the unfortunate employer 
would be mulcted of excessive damages for any accident that might occur after 
he received the “order.” If he had insurance it would be invalidated. 

IMPOSIMt ON WEIISTKK. 

“The term 'employer’ shall mean and include every person, firm, voluntary 
association, corporation, oflieer, agent, manager representative, or other person 
having control or custody of any employment, place of employment, or of any 
employee.” 

This section is a good illustration of the broad manner in vvldcli this act is 
drawn. It would make a man, loft by a contractor in charge of a couple of 
laborers, liable in damages for any accident that might Implant to them. The 
designation of an employer, as including “any agent, representative, or other 
person having control or custody of any employee,” is plain language. 

[I.OS Angelos Times, Mar. IT, 1913.1 
To 1’iu.ai k 1’niK arats,k i:v < Vvicunkation IT 11 i.. 

JOHNSON GA Xli, A!' TKIt I1A N IvllUlflNG STATE, WOUI.I) IIANKHt'l'L' I’ll! V V I'K INorsHlY- 

A til KAMI’UK TO PVKAIA/.K PIIODGITION IN CAI.II DUMA AMI PSIIPK'I I'ATK TltU 

HTKANMI.K IIOJ.I) OF Till! STATE POUTICAI. MAC 111 M! AltOIM.S INIKNSE INDIGNA¬ 
TION IN' CITY AN!) COUNTRY—IIOI.UUST ATTEMPT YhT M VDU. 

Sacramento, Aiiril lii. —Indignation at the so-called workmen's compensation 
hill, which would paralyze production and industry in California, and which 
lias been thoroughly exposed by the Times, lias become State-wide. The 
Johnson administration plan to create an enormous political machine, composed 
of faithful “battlers for Johnson,'' at the expense of the taxpayers of Cali¬ 
fornia is condemned on every hand. 

Senator Boynton, “ Progressive ” leader, who offered tho virions concoction, 
admits that the bill is not based on any popular demand whatever. He offered 
it, he says, at the request of the industrial accident board. It was concocted 
by that, board for the purpose of making its own job permanent and creating 
a political machine for tho perpetuation of the present Johnson administration. 

IT'S phopki; name* 

Its proper name is not a workmen's compensation hill, hut a Hill for com¬ 
pensating administration heelers from the public treasury. So far as work¬ 
men are concerned the law if enacted would he certain to deprive a multitude 
of workmen of employment of any kind, for the bill involves risks which no 
small employer can afford to take, and which none will take who can avoid it. 
It creates powers of visitation and arbitrary "regulation” which are sure to 
breed corruption. It is a direct invitation to official holdup men. Ii Is an 
administration bill, pure and simple. Being such there is hardly a soul In the 
legislature who dares say a word against it. Senator Wright, of San Diego, 
has submitted a minority report, it being the only opposition to the iniquity 
which lms thus far showed Itself In the legislature. 

AIITENIV NEWS. 

It would seem that we can trace the beginning of all things to the Chinese. 
These people were highly civilized when our ancestors were half naked, howling 
savages, roaming through the woods of Europe. To tlum. It is claimed, is due 
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the credit of flic invention of gunpowder, mill which, being a peace-loving 
people, they liuve not Used to any great extent in blowing their fellows Into 
unrecognizable fragments. When our remote ancestors began cautiously the 
navigation of the great seas, and were carefully steering their frail t>oats by 
the aid of the stars, the Chinese, we are told, knew all the mysteries of the 
compass. Ages Indore (lutlenlierg made knowledge possible and transmissible 
by the art of printing, the Chinese had printed Ik inks, and so on with regard to 
all other matters on which we so much pride ourselves. 

But who would ever have thought that they had Invented anything like the 
employer's liability law? This, at least, is one tiling that we fondly believed 
no Chinese ever dreamed of, yet something very much like it has existed among 
the Tartars, who are first cousin of the Chinese, for aces. Not exactly an em¬ 
ployer's liability law, but a law which makes an Innocent party responsible for 
the acts of others and makes ldm pay for damages done by others in whom 
lie has no earthly interest. Here is tin extract which will illustrate this proc¬ 
ess. It is from (lie writings of M. Hue, who traveled through that country in 
ISt:t and noted down the peculiarities of the Chinese and Tartars, and ibis is 
certainly a broad application of our own beneficent law: 

"According to Tartar law, when the animals of a caravan go astray, whoever 
is in the neighborhood is hound to go ill search of them, and even to give others 
in their places, if they can not lie found. This would appear a very strange 
law In Europe. You come and camp in the neighliorlusxl of a Mongol without 
his consent, without his knowledge: yet for your cattle, your baggage, your men, 
lie is responsible; if anything disappears the law supposes him to be the thief, 
or at least the accomplice.” 

California lias not readied to this extent in making one man responsible for 
another's acts, hut then we have not Imhui civilized as long as China. 

!Snu I’rulu'isco Oiinmide, Vjtr. gs,j 
Tnv: Comcknsation Bll.l,, 

rr KHori.D nn cvi.i.ko a nii.i. 'ro m ituiki: ocu minor tnm'htsikh. 

Tlie small employer can not afford to take the risks imposed by the work¬ 
man's compensation bill, nor in the present state of knowledge can any form 
of insurance be devised which will protect ldm id rales which lie cun afford to 
pay. Nor does it make any difference whether the insurance is given by the 
State or by private companies. Insurance costs money. 

The only coni|icii.sation which it is possible to pay—except directly by taxa¬ 
tion—is what tile industry can pay without impairing its ellieiency, and in de¬ 
termining that amount the measure of the ability is the ability of the small 
employer. Nor is any method of comiiensntion just to which eaelt party does 
not contribute in tlie ratio of his contribution to the risk. 

The outrageous character of the comiiensntion bill which is I icing jammed 
through the legislature tmt.v be realized when if is remeinliensi that it proceeds 
in defiance of all these fundamental principles. It imposes rates which not 
1 small employer in It) could pay in case of serious accident, and their en¬ 
forcement would mean his min. 

The farmers and householders protested so vigorously that the hill was 
amended apparently to relieve (hem. ami then their representatives in a ittosf 
dastardly manner turn around and vole to impose the risks on others probably 
less sd'le to endure them titan themselves. 

But the legislative machine is well greased with executive patronage, and 
those who control it tire determined to grind out whatever they put into the 
homier. And they put nothing In the hopper which does not come out in the 
form of a new, independent, and more and more powerful machine with which 
to do- administration politic-, at the cost of the taxpayer, and In this case to 
the min of our industries. 

There has lieeil no study of the subject and no debate on It worthy of the 
name. Wind sictll we say of senators who laugh sit protestnnts. unless, like the 
farmers, they control large blocks of votes? Or of senators who refuse 
even to consider tin- protests of terrified employers? It can only be said of 
them that the interests nf the iieople have no Influence upon them; that they 
me utterly indifferent to the existence of our Industries; that they care nothing 
for the prosperity of the State; and that they are there only to vote as they 
are told to vote, by this inquisitorial, merciless, anil utterly reckless udmlnlstm 
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tlon. When tin' whip cracks they .lump to their harness, Jam tlielr breasts 
against the collar, mid pull for all there Is In them lest they feel the lasli upon 
their backs. For they know they will net It if they don’t pull. They remember 
Senator Works. 

This bill Is not in the interest of labor, for It must enormously decrease em¬ 
ployment. It is a bill whose sole purpose is to create a costly administration 
political machine, even if the result Is the murder of California Industry. 

I San Finn cisco bulletin, Apr. 1211. 1(113.1 

Senate ms Throcuh P.m; I.mioh IIii.i,. 

AOOTOENT PHKVK'VTIOTV \N1) COM PiT.SOIIV COMCRNStTION OKI* T.iltOK M t.lOTUTY. 

Sacramento, April 29 .—By a vote of 30 to 5 tin* senate early this morning; 
passed the most im]K>rtant measure of tile session. Senator Boynton's accident, 
prevention and compulsory workmen's compensation act. The iterative voles 
were cast by Oogswell, Curtin, Juilllnrd. Burkins, and \Yright. 

This is the most effective and comprehensive measure ever devised in Ihe 
Cnilcd States to do away with the crime of killing or maiming thousands of 
workmen every year and pauperizing the victims of industrial accidents. 

In an attempt to clear his party of the discredit accruing from the ltemo- 
erntic State central committee's attempt to defeat the bill Senator Cunnnetii 
made a bitter attack on the Bulletin correspondent for declaring in an article 
Umt the committee had circularized the Stale against the measure. 

Tiie fact remains that .1. J. Scott, secretary of the committee, sent letters to 
Iiemocratic neuspnjievs all over the Slate making an unfair attack on Iho hill 
and asking editors to oppose it. The letter boro the* letterhead of the State cen¬ 
tral committee, and tinder Scott's signature appeared tiie title “Secretary.” 
Scott is still secretary of the committee, and J. O. Pavia, its chairman, lias not 
repudiated him. Scott says llio idler expressed his personal views, but ids use 
of official letterheads and of his title nullifies such n claim. The Bulletin eor- 
tesjMindent once asked tlhairimm Davis aliout the letter and advisetl a state¬ 
ment repudiating it, but no such statement was forthcoming. 

When the oomiiensutlon bill was being considered by the senate Inst week 
Senator Beroy Wright, reactionary Republican, offered amendments designed to 
destroy it. On roll end his only supporters were Senators Owens, Colin, Camp¬ 
bell, Curtin, and .lullliard, ail Democrats. Senators Caminetti and Shanahan 
are staunch Progressive Democrats, and the Bulletin has never failed to give 
litem full credit. Onniinetli’s attack nil (lie Bulletin was ill line with his hys¬ 
terical Speech at, tiie conference with Bryan and obviously intended for politics! 
effect. 

The compensation bill now goes to the assembly, where its passage is assured. 

Senator Cogswell, of Bos Angeles, tried to reduce tiie rate of compensation 
from (in to 50 per cent of loss of earnings, but lie was voted down, 24 to 13. 
Cogswell got tiie support of Brood, Campbell, Colm, Curtin, Cutes, Hans, -Ttiil- 
liard. Burkins, Mott, Kush, Sanford, and Wright. 

Senator Boynton's aide championship of lla* hill contribute! greatly to ihe 
result. 

[Shu llh'gi, Cniou, Apr. 27. 1313.1 
The Sti:\M Uoi.i.ku at Work. 

Coder the press of the administration sleatti roller the so-called workman's 
compensation hill, the most dangerous piece of legislation ever contemplated. Is 
being steadily forced toward Him! passage. Some amendments of the original 
bill have been made. Without an examination of tiie printed text, which is not 
available, it is not possible to estimate tiie precise effect of most of these 
changes. As to one of them, however, no misunderstanding is possible. This is 
tiie eleventh-hour proposal in pay tiie three commissioners $5,000 annually 
instead of $3,000, as originally proposed. It may he gravely doubted whether 
anv one of Ihe favored trio could earn $3,000 in a year, or even half of (lint sum, 
ns a private citizen, but as men in charge of a greater political machine than 
has over been known in the past they are deemed worthy of drawing .$5,(KM) of 
the dear people’s money. Truly, like tiie laborer, the reformer who bosses the 
uplift is worthy of his hire, in the opinion of those battlers for "social Justice 
and tiie privilege of taking property without due process of law. 
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However, If this infamous bill is to be enacted into law, ns appears probable, 
flie few trumpery amendments of it cut very little figure. Ostensibly for the 
l>eneflt of the poor and bailed with delight as a measure tor mulcting the pros¬ 
perous, its operation, in spite of those amendments, will be oppressive chiefly to 
persons of small means. Senator Wright, who has probably studied the act as 
Oosely as any member of the legislature, makes this estimate of the workings 
of tlie bill: 

“Big business, always alert, ever cautious, shrewder even than the State, 
will, so far as possible, guard against the ruin threatened by the-net. It will 
put in tho best safety appliances and take out insurance, but how about the 
struggling tradesman, the small manufacturer, or the little shopkeeper, with 
from $2,(XX) to $ 0,000 invested and perhaps a borrower to the full extent of 
ids credit? One or two accidents would drive such a business man to bank¬ 
ruptcy and ruin. Business men find it diilicult enough to-day to borrow money, 
but with the workmen’s compensation act in full swing the business man with 
small capital will find the hanker and money lender less ready to extend credit 
and (lie rate of interest going up. When the hazard of doing business increases 
somebody must pay for it. Somewhere society is going to feel the stress and 
strain. In my opinion it will fall with fearful results upon the small trades¬ 
man, manufacturer, and business man with little capital. 

“ The industrial hoard is not subject to recall by the people. In this respect it 
is above the governor and the supreme court. None of its proceedings can be 
reviewed by the superior court, and in controversies arising out of accidents its 
findings of fact are conclusive. Injustice runs rampant, throughout the hill. 
A rancher worth .$100,000 might lie exempt from its provisions, while a black¬ 
smith with $500 invested might tie ruined by it. The family of a workman 
killed in a vineyard might tie left without a cent, while an employee in a pickle 
lactory would lie paid for the pinching of ft linger.” 

Were it the sole purpose of those behind the compensation act to render 
justice more certain, to hold ail employer liable when responsible for the 
injury of liis employee, the way is easy enough. A few suitable legislative 
enactments would remedy the inequalities of justice as administered by courts 
in damage eases. But this was not the object, it was desired to build up a 
great machine. And the first step was to lay a foundation for it in the con¬ 
stitution of tire State. So tills amendment was submitted to the voters in 
(holier, 1011: 

"The legislature limy by appropriated legislation oroide and enforce a 11a- 
liility on the part of all employers to compensate their employees for any 
injury incurred by said employees in the course of their employment irre- 
s)«tive of the fault of cither party. The legislature may provide for the 
settlement of any disputes arising under 1 lie legislation contemplated by this 
section, by arbitration or by an industrial accident board, by the courts, or 
by either, any or ait of these agencies, anything in tills constitution notwith¬ 
standing.” 

This simply means that a California employer may lie compelled to pay 
compensation for injuries for which lie is no more (o blame than Ids next-door 
neighbor who is not an emplnjer. it means that the Legislature of California 
may decree the confiscation of property. This outrageous provision, which 
appears to lie plainly in violation of (he Constitution of the United States, 
was voted into the organic law of California at a time when many of the 
jieople were fairly obsessed by .lohnsonisni. There was a prevalent eagerness 
to take any bait that was labeled “reform”—I lie “moral uplift” and “social 
justice'' terms laid not been Invented in those days. 

So the foundation was thus cheerfully and enthusiastically laid, and upon 
it the men who dominate in this State purpose to erect a poll!leal machine that 
has no precedent and which can scatter pecuniary min all over California 
among persons in moderate circumstances. 
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[Loh Angles Timi'S, Apr. 25, 1915.1 
Industrial Paralysis Passes Second Heading. 

ADMINISTRATION CRACKS ITS WHIP AND l’ET MEASURE IS RUSHED THROUGH DE¬ 
SPITE VEHEMENT PROTESTS—AMENDMENT TO MAKE ACT ELECTIVE IS DELEAVED— 

SENATOR WRIGHT DECLARES LAWMAKERS HAVE REACHED STAGE OP “ LEGISLA¬ 
TIVE DELIRIUM.” 

Sacramento, April —The workmen's comiiensntion hill, the pot measure of 
tlio administration, which has causoil so much criticism throughout the State 
because of tile extraordinary powers it confers upon an appointive com¬ 
mittee and the almost unlimited opport uni ties it. offers for abuse in the hands 
of an unscrupulous State political machine, passed the Senate on second read¬ 
ing to-day. 

It had been agreed between Senator Boynton, the floor leader for ihe admin¬ 
istration and author of the hill, and the opponents of the measure that the de¬ 
bate on the hill should occur at this time and that the tmitle on the amend¬ 
ments should be fought out now rather than on the third reading. 

It was realized by the opponents from the start that the bill with practically 
all of its objectionable features intact was to he rushed through at the crack 
of the administration whip. Senator Cogswlll asked If the employer would 
lie liable for damage resulting front a willful act of an employee. Boynton 
admitted this to he the case under the hill. “Aren’t you putting u premium 
on willful damage?” Cogswell asked, and pointed out that the bill precluded 
the employer from insuring against damage from the wrongful act of an 
employee. 

Senator Campbell asked Boynton if there was any limit placed in the bill 
on the Salaries which the commission might pay its own appointees. Boynton 
admitted there was none. He said, however. Unit all amendment had been 
accepted raising the salaries of the commission from .$3,(100 to $5,000 a year. 

Throughout the debate Boynton was coached by one of the three members 
of the present industrial hoard, who supplied information in a whisper wiien 
the floor lender was hard pressed. 

Boynton assertisi the 1)111 would put an end to litigation in damage cases. 
Senator Wright asked Boynton if lie was not aware that under a similar law 
in Germany litigation of that kind had been increased. 

Senator barkings pointed out the deception upon the farmers in the attempt 
to make them think they are effectually excluded from the operation of the 
bill. 

Senator Wright insisted that the bill attempted to legislate on three dis¬ 
tinct subjects—compensation, insurance, and safety appliances—anil was there¬ 
fore unconstitutional. He said he would therefore propose his motions against 
each of those features separately. 

t eg ist .atti i: nrr irium. 

"I am not sure hut that no have reached a stage of legislative delirium," 
lie said. “ We have hoard (he protests that have come from every part, of the 
State against this hill. Let us make basic slowly. Let us make this bill 
elective. The authors of litis hill have heard from home, consequently they 
struck out the farmer, then the stockman, then the dairyman. Now let us go 
further and make the bill completely elective.” 

Senator Cohn spoke against the bill from the standpoint of (lie smalt em¬ 
ployer. 

Senator Curtin denounced the inequalities and injustice in ihe bill. Besides 
Boynton, Senator Shanahan was the only member of the administration forces 
who attempted to answer the questions of the opponents; the others waited to 
do their duty by following orders on the roll call. 

Senator Wright declared the proposed step “ dangerous and experimental" 
legislation that has been considered by the members from only one standpoint. 
He offered a motion to recommit the hill to the committee on labor and capital 
with instructions to strike out sections 36 to 50, inclusive, which deal with the 
Insurance features. Speaking to tiis motion, he asserted that the appropria¬ 
tion of $187,470 with which to establish State insurance gives the policyholders 
frail security. He refused to be convinced when Senator Curtin pointed out 
that section 36 of the uct, creating the “State compensation insurance fund," 
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gives the policyholders till the security any person can desire through a re- 
•volvlng fund. lie also took the isisltlou that the legislature has no power to 
make appropriations for purposes for which the State can not levy a tux. 

Senator Boynton, in closing the debate, defended the legullty of the appro¬ 
priation creating the industrial insurance funds questioned by Senator Wright. 

All of tlie amendments submitted by Senator Wright were defeated with such 
unanimity that it was not necessary to resort to a formal roll call. The senate 
with the same unanimity adopted the committee amendments proposed by 
Senator ISoynton, after which tin; bill in its entirety was ordered engrossed 
anil to tlie third reading. 


MUST RUN HOUSE GANTLET. 

It now goes to final passage, and then will be sent to the assembly if It really 
passes the senate. It lias not appeared on the assembly file yet. 

iRedding Searchlight, Apr. 25, 1012.1 
Accident Board to Adjust Young (Ii.aim. 

INDUSTRIAL llODY TO HEAR CASE AGAINST POWKB COMPANY TO-DAY. 

There will be a crossing of legal bats to-night by opposing attorneys when 
the Industrial accident board of the State goes Into session at i> o'clock in the 
Hotel Lorenz to adjust the claim for damages made by Mrs. Blindie Young, 
mother of Alex Young, against the Northern California Power Co. Young died 
in a blizzard last winter while doing line work for I he company near (loram. 

The only witnesses will lie George Whitson, Young’s companion, and Tom 
McGuinness, manager for tlie Northern California Power Co. at Kennett. A. .1. 
Pillslmrg is chairman of tlie board. 

Tlie claim for damages is based on these provisions of tlie State law: 

“ Where, at the time of the accident, the employee is performing service 
growing out of and incidental to his employment and Is acting within the line 
of ids duty or course of his employment as such. 

“ Where the injury is approximately caused by accident either with or with¬ 
out negligence, and is not so caused by tlie willful miseonduct of the employee." 

iSun l'randsco Chronicle.] 

The (hi.uPKNsATiox Act. 

IT WILL HE M'HMlTTED TO THE VOTE OF TIIK PEOPLE OF THE STATE. 

The employers' federation, composed of about U,. r >00 employers in all parts 
of the State, proposes to sec whether the people of California desire to drive 
out of the State all industries which can get away by Ihe enactment of a so- 
called compensation act for the alleged benefit of workmen, which would lie more 
appropriately called u confiscation act for tlie destruction of industry. The 
federation will therefore at once sturl a referendum petition upon senate bill 
DOS and get Ihe judgment of the people upon It. The federation is not opposed 
in reasonable compensation for injured employees, or to a law which shall 
make Its payment compulsory and with no expense to the workmen. On the 
contrary, the federation favors such an act, which is now being drafted and 
will tic submitted under the initiative. 

Nor is It expected that this will he a fight between employers and employed. 
On the contrary, the federation believes that its movement will have tlie hearty 
indorsement of the nonpolitical workingmen, who will recognize It wholly In 
their interest as tending not only to n certainty of reasonable compensation to 
the injured, hut of continued and profitable employment to the uninjured, which 
Is even more Imiairtnnt. 

Moreover, the movement will be supported by the great class whose members 
are neither employers nor wlxat are termed “ wage earners," and whose para¬ 
mount Interest lies In large production, and especially large home production. 
The greater the output of the production of a community tlie more abundant 
Is employment and the cheaper the commodities. With high cost of production, 
prices must be correspondingly high or the producers will go broke and the 
factory shut down. There is no disposition to reduce the wage cost of com- 
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modifies, which is probably higher in this Slate than anywhere else in the 
world It la desired to reduce the total cost by increasing the output produced 
under a given overhead. That means greater capital and larger investments. 
California is now ideally situated for five establishment of manufactures on 
the largest scale. VVe have the raw material, an increasing western popula¬ 
tion as the foundation market, and the opening trade of the nations bordering 
on the Pacific for expansion. 

Tin 1 question for our people to decide is whether California shall welcome 
opportunity when it knocks at our door or slam that door In the face of our 
would-be visitor. 

We have in fids State a pestilential crew which would slam the door. And 
the issue may as well come on this compensation act as elsewhere. 

Whoever produces in California must produce in competition with com¬ 
modities which are the product of communities where reason prevails, and the 
loudest sliouters for such drastic laws as tills compensation act will lie found 
the first to buy cheaper commodities produced under better conditions. 

At any rale, the employers will appeal to the people. 

fSacriimcuio P< <\ Fob. 28 , 101 :t. I 
Insurance JIks Give View on Liahiuty liiu.s. 

HVN FRANCISCO AUKNTH TKI.l, LOCAL EMPLOYERS U1EAS ON T.EorsI.A'nON. 

,T, li. Molony, a Sail Francisco insurance manager, addressed a gathering of 
local Insurance writers at the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce yesterday 
afternoon on the bills before (lie legislature that affect insurance men. Last 
night O. H. Mieknell, also an insurance limn of San Francisco, addressed a num¬ 
ber of business men and employers of labor, together with several laboring men, 
at the chamber. 

Semite bill No. 905 was discussed, dissected, and explained from the view¬ 
point of an insurance man by Mieknell. According to the speaker ttiere are 
“jokers” galore in the bill, which lie termed a vicious socialistic measure tlml 
is the most advanced legislation of its kind ever tried by any Commonwealth. 

Mieknell said the State industrial accident board would tie ttie court of last 
resort If the senate hill goes through. There would lie no appeal from Hie 
judgment of the board. This board would have vast political power, for, 
according to Mieknell, if the State starts a mutual accident insurance company 
and secures a monopoly on the business of the State, It will take 2,5lXt agents, in- 
spoolers, administrators, etc., to carry on the business. He declared thn~‘ 
2.500 men would probably be appointed because they could get votes and 
would lie a big factor in elections. Also, he said, the administrators of the 
industrial accident awards would he appointed by the hoard and would serve 
without liond. No civil service requirements are demanded. 

Mieknell said that if the State industrial accident board began to distribute 
about *20,000,000 a year to laborers and their families, it would mean votes 
for flic party in power. According to Mieknell tile bill provides for “com¬ 
petitive insurance on a fair basis,” hut he says this would lie Impossible, 
ltecnuse the State insurance company would have free office rent and its inspec¬ 
tion would be done free, as would Hie appraising of tin? awards. In addition 
the Slate insurance department would borrow $100,000 from the State without 
interest and would have everything free. 


11,os Angcli'S Insurance News, l'ob. 27. 1912.1 


Liahhity Act Panokkofh. 

Owing to tile large number (1,717 in the Senate and 2.021 In the assembly) 
of tillls introduced at Hie tirst half of our current session of the California 
Legislature it is Impossible for anyone to digest in full the meaning of all the 
proposed measures. Undoubtedly they are full of jokers and many are ex¬ 
tremely dangerous. We have pointed out some of the faults of the Gates 
and the Bloodgood “blue-sky” laws. 

Another very objectionable class of legislation which is being attempted 
to he foisted upon our citizens is covered in a number of liability hills. These 
were introduced by the State industrial accident hoard, and if possible, will 
place a burden upon our Industries which will he ruinous to many or drive 
them out of the State. 
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It is figured by exports In casualty and liability underwriting that the pro¬ 
mised bills will place n tax of from $15,000,000 to $30,000,000 upon the manu- 
faotnrors and employers In tills State. Will our Industries stand up under 
tills tremendous tax? 

The measures as proposed by the State industrial accident board are more 
drastic, more specific, more radical than those ever tried in any other State 
in the Union or any foreign country. 

Is it an opportune time for California to begin a series of experiments 
which are purely socialistic when our prosperity depends upon the encourage¬ 
ment of all kinds of industries? 

After a severe defeat in their efforts to establish the closed shop in Cali¬ 
fornia it would appear that the labor unions were uniting with the alleged 
reformers, and were now resorting to State control to regulate all lines of 
business. 

In France under the compensation act the tax has run as high as 90 per 
cent of the net profits. 

Insurance agents and business men should study these liability bills and 
write to the members of our legislature, entering vigorous protests against the 
passage of any freak measure. 


WOLFE EXHIBIT. 


[Sample 1 

]{.q. 242. 

Order 747.". 

To the honorable supply committer. 

Cknti.kmkx : The police department requires material or supplies as shown 
below. The prices stated are the best obtainable and just and reasonable. 

It is respectfully recommended that ttiis order to cover be approved. 

Arthur Baker, Purchasing Agent. 


William IT. IToegee Co.: Please furnish the following material or supplies 
to the city of Los Angelos, care of police department, 320 West First Street: 


12 new shotguns, Winchester, 12-gauge, at $18.23 each. 

1 shotgun, Winchester, 12-gauge, secondhand- 

1 shotgun. No. 398710-- 

1 shotgun, No. 407-179- — - - - 

1 shotgun, No. 242872-— 

1 shotgun, No. 320147-- —. 

1 shotgun. No. 520082 -- — - 

1 shotgun, No. 209458- - 

1 shotgun, No. 42179- - - 

1 shotgun, No. 385195--- 

1 shotgun, No. 294905-- - - 

1 shotgun, No. 194990-- -- 

500 shotgun shells. 12-gauge, No. 1 buck-.- 

For saving olT 22 barrels to 20 inches- 


$218. 70 
it;, as 
14.00 
12.00 
14.00 
11.00 
12.00 
11.50 
it. 00 
13.00 
12.00 
tl.00 
14. 00 
3.00 


Total---- 374.14 

Less 2 per cent discount If paid by May 10, 1914. Immediate delivery. 

Note. —The above purchase is made in accordance witii provisions of section 
12 of ordinance 26552, N. S., and Is issued with the approval of F. .i. Widffen, 
chairman of the finance committee, who, with Chief Sebastian, selected the 
material in question. The price is declared to be reasonable. 

Approved April 28, 1914. 


Suitly Committee. 
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lSample copy.] 

tteq. 24 8. 

Order 7470. 

To tlie honorable supply com'mittcc. 

Gentlemen : The police department requires material or supplies as shown 
below. The prices stated are the best obtainable and just and reasonable. 

It is respectfully recommended that this order to cover be approved. 

Arthur Baker, Purchasing Agent. 

Tufts-Lyon Arms Co.: Please furnish the following material or supplies to 
fbe city Bos Angeles, care of police department, 3*2(5 West First Street: 


17 new shotguns, Winchester, 12-gauge, net $18 23 each_$300.90 

For cutting off barrels of 17 guns to 20 inches, 50 cents eaeh_. _ 8. 50 

Total- -- -- 318.40 


Boss 2 per cent discount if paid by May 10, 1014. Immediate delivery. 
Note.-- -The above purchase is made in accordance with provisions of section 
12 of ordinance 20552, N. S, and is issued with the approval of F. J. Whitfen, 
who, with Chief Sebastian, selected the material in question. The price* is 
declared to he reasonable. 

Approved April 28, 1914. 

Sui*I*I V < 'o\l MITTFE. 


SWITZER EXHIBIT-170. 1. 
WEEK 1 MONO M Vlt 21 , 1 II 


(. \1UT NfTFRs 


<?. K. Blair. . . 
o. A. . 

C. E Shirey. 


S 

M. 

'1' 

V, 

r 

t ; 

; 

r 

X- 

Total 

film* 

1. llf. 


i s 


8 


8 

8 


$3 no 



s 

s 

8 i 



A 

A . r o 

./; 

1 

1 

\ 

8 

8 j 

r 

S 

8 


A 50 


WEEK ENDING MVH. 27. MU 


$18 00 
10 50 
21.00 


C. E. Blinov . . 
G. K. Blair..... 
J. K. Swilzet... 


T. Baker. 

A. Gosnell. 

E. Shu lev. 

K. Blair.'. 

Hartley. 

E. Switzer. 

■E. Bradbury_ 

A. McCord. 

K. Davis. 

O. Hodges. 

Lindsey. 

T. Littell. 

C. Wilson. 

Pottenger. 

R. Morrison. 

Von Kensen.... 

J. Rapa. 

II. Cook. 

T. Posey. 


Total.. 


WEEK ENDING Al t! 




— 

-- 

s 7 ; 

•11 

(a 50 

$17 07 

8 

„2 

A (.0 

12 00 


40 

4 50 

22 50 



.. 

51 57 

MM 





8 j 8 

_ 

» 

88 50 

$17. 50 

* » 



3 50 

19. (Hi 

8 i 8 

<» 

3 50 

21.00 

- i 8 j . .. 

S 

3 00 

15.00 

8 8 


0 

2 35 

13.50 

* ; » 


6 

4.50 

27.00 



1 5 

2.00 

3.00 

8 j 8 



3.00 

15 00 

8 8 


4 

3.50 

14.00 

8 8 

. 

H 

3.50 

12 25 

4 1 


1 7 

2.25 

4 22 

S I S 


3 

3 50 

10 70 

8 8 


2 75 

2.25 

6 CO 

* 1 » 


2 

3.50 

7.00 

1 i 8 


It 

3.50 

5.25 

8 ! 8 



3.50 


J 8 


1 



. 1 8 


1 


3.50 

! 8 




3 50 

: 1 



203.04 
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WEEK ENDING APR. 10, 1914. 


Names. 


J. T. Baker. 

J. A. Go-well. 

C. E. Shirey. 

G. E. Blab-. 

F. Hartley. 

G. E. Bradbury. 

G. A. McCord. 

A. K. Davis. 

F. (1. Hodges. 

H. T. Littell. 

F. C. Wilson. 

J. Pottenger. 

J. R. Morrison. 

J. E. Swit/er. 

I). T. Posey. 

C. H. Cook. 

E. J. Van Kensen... 


J. A. Gosnell... 

(i. E. Blair. 

F. Hartley. 

G. E. Bnidbmy.... 

G. A. Me Cold... . 
A. K. Davis. 


II. T. Littell. 

F.C. Wilson. 

J. Pott eager. 

J. R. Mormon. 

D. T. I’osey. 

C. H. Cook. 

C. E. Shirey. 

3. E. Svt tlxer. 

J. T. Barrow. 

E. O. Somers. 

A. J. Roberts. 

E. D. Pennington. 

V. Neito. 


s. 

8 

M. 

T. 

w. 

T. 

F. 

s. 

Total 

time. 

Rato. 

Amount. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


0 

$3 50 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


ft 

3. no 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


6 

3.00 



K 


8 

8 

8 


5 

2.25 


8 

4 



8 




2.00 



8 


8 

8 

8 


6 

3.00 





8 

8 

8 


ft 

3.00 





8 

8 

8 


8 

3.50 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


6 

3.50 


8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

8 


5J 

2.25 


8 

S 

8 

8 


8 


0* 

3 50 



8 

8 

8 

8 



6 

3.50 





8 


8 

. 

6 

1.50 





8 

8 

8 


3 

3,50 


' 




8 

8 


2 

3.50 


1 


8 

8 


2 

3.00 




_ 

_ 



. 



.. _ . 


WEEK ENDING APR 17,1911 


— 

— 

- — 7 

— — 

— 


— 

— 

- — - ( - 

s 

S 

8 1 

8 1 

8 

8 


6 

$1.50 '. 

x 

8 

8 

8 ! 

8 

8 

.... 

6 

3 00 1. 








tj 

2 25 1. 


4 

4 . 



8 

. 2 

.4. 

8 

8 

8 ! 

8 ! 

8 

8 

.i 0 

3 00 ! . 

X 

S 

8 : 

s 

8 

8 

.i ft 

3.00 1 .. .. 

8 

8 

8 ! 

8 i 

8 

8 


ft 

3 50 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


G 

3 50 


8 

8 

4 . 


8 . 



S' 

2 00 


8 

8 

8 1 

8 ‘ 

8 

8 


ft 

3 50 


8 

8 

8 

8 . 

8 

8 

.... 

ft 

3.50 


8 

8 

8 j 

8 - 


7 ; . 

li 

3.50 


8 

8 

S 

8 

8 : 

8 1 . . 


3.50 


8 

8 

8 i 

8 : 

8 1 

8 !. 

0 

3.50 


8 

8 

8 | 

8 1 

8 ! 

8 ;. 

ft 

4 50 












8 

8 1 

8 i 

8 ' 

8 ! . 

5 

3 no 





8 ! 

8 

8 i . 

3 

3 no 





2 

8 . 

1 } 

2 25 




4 { 

8 • 

8 | - .. 

1 


2 25 



WEEK ENDING APR 24, 1914 


E. M. Wood. 

J. A. Gosnell.. .. 

G. A. McCord.. 

A. E. Davis. ... 

F. G. Hodges — 

H. T. Littell... . 

J. Pottenger. 

J. R. Morrison_ 

D. T. I’osey. 

C. E. Shirey. 

E. O. Somers. 

A. 3. Roberts — 

E. B. Pennington 

V. Neito. 

J. R. Switter. 

F. Hartley. 

G. £. Blair. 

C. II. Cook. 

G. E. Biadbury 

L. A. Kemp... . 


S 

H . 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 I 

?l. 

8 

8 

1 

8 

8 . 
8 



4 


8 

4 


8 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

8 

4 


8 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

8 

< 


8 

" 4' 

4 

8 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

8 * 

‘ 4 

... .. 


4 

4 

s' 

•1 

4 

8 

4 


5 

4 




Y 




$2 00 
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WEEK ENDING MAY l, fc 


Names 

i s - : 

M. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

J. A. GoHUfll.. .. 


8 

8 

8 

s 

G. A. McCord. . 

1 K 

X 

8 

X 

H 

A. IC. Davis. 


8 

8 

8 

8 

H. T. Lit tell. 

H ' 

8 

8 

X 

8 

J. Pottenger. 

. H 

8 

8 

8 

8 

C. E. fchirey. 

X j 

8 

8 

x 

X 

E. 0. Somers. 

. 8 

X 

8 

X 

X 

E. IL Pennington.. 

... X 

8 

8 

X 

8 

0. E. Blair. 

8 j 

S 


4 

s 

C 1 .11. Cook... 

K 

8 

s 

h 

X 

F. Ilnrl ley. 

. «! 

X 



X 

J. E. Switzer. 

.... x 1 

0 

() 

s 

X 

G. E. Bradbmy... 

L. A. Kemp. 

. X 

s , 

8 

x 

s 

X 

8 

X 

A. P. Stapp. 





X 

W B. Starip. 

E. M Wood. 

1 




X 

X 


s * Total 
1 ' tune 


Hate j Amount 




WEEK ENGINE M \Y x PH 4 


J A Oosnell. 

| 

X i 

i 


G. A. McCord. 

N > 

| 


A. JO. Davis. 

s 1 


X 

li. T. lattell. . 

X 1 



c. E. Shirev. 

X 1 



E. B. Pennington. 

X . 



G.K. Blair. 

X ’ 

! 


L. A. Kemp. 

x I 

- , - 


A. P. Slap]'. 

s 



W. B. Stapp_ . .. 

X 



E. M. V\ owl. 

X 



J. Pottenger. 

x x 

X X X 

X 

C. II. Cook. ... 

X X 

8 x x 

X 

E. O. Someis. 

S X 

8 8 X 

s 

F. IT ait lev. 

X 

0 X X 

s 

J K. Switzer... 

X X 

XXX 

X 

F. W. Carr... 



p. 

G. E. Bradbury_ 


s 



WEEK ENDING MAI \\ 

on 

J. Pottenger. 

x : k 

X ! X I 8 

X 

C. H. Cook. 

S , X 

8 1 X ! X 

8 

E. O. Somers... . . 

X 1 X 

8 : 8 ' 8 

8 

F. Hartley. 

s 

8 , Si 8 

8 

A. E. Davis. 

X x 

X X | 8 

8 

G. E Bradburv. 

X 

S' . 8 

S 

F. W. Carr. 

X 8 

8 X 8 

8 

J. E. Switzer. 

8 8 

8 8 8 

X 


WEEK ENDING M \Y 22 

Pill 

M. Donaphy. . . 

.u 

1 

X X t X 


C. H. Cook. 

8 

S' XI X 

K 

E. O. Somers. .. . 

X 

K i K 1 K 

X 

A. E. Davis.. 

X 8 

8 i X i 8 

8 

G. E. Bradbury . 

s 

8 ]. . ..; - 


J. E. Switzer . 

1 X 

8 I Si X 

X 

M. C. Cullough. 

4 



F. Hartley... 

11 11 

11 11 II 

11 

A. J. Schultz . 

X 

X 8 8 

8 

F. Atwood . . 


8 

8 

J. R. Morrison. ... 


1 i 

8 

J. Pottenger. 



s 

Hanger . 


.. !. 1 8 

8 

J. E. Simons . 

1 

8 

X 

J. E. Simons, jr. 


...1 .; s 



i Haiti on Friday. 



:i no . 

1 :>i) 

.< no I . 

2 r> j... 
n oo i... 
2 no ... 


i 


m 1 

*2 •»;> 


s' 

.1 no 



.1 AO 



3 00 


2 



n\ 

n no 


j ■ 

2 .no 

$1 25 




2 ' 

3 no * 


I 

3 no i 


2 j 

a no 
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WEEK ENDING MAY 20. 1014. 


Name* 


(\ II Cook. 

E. O. Somers. 

A. E. Davis. 

F. Hartley. 

A. J. Shultz. 

F. Atwood. 

J Poltenger. 

J. R. Morrison. 

A. J*. Stapp. 

W. B. .Stapp. 

O. A. PcardutlV. 

J. K. Switzer. 

Ed Do Bose. 

A. J. Roberts. 

H.T. Lit tell. 

G. A. McCord. 

1). R. Mae Ken/, io. 

O. A. Lamb. 

F. H. Kiaser. 

H. B. Beers . 

T. A. Howard. 

Ranger. 

J E. Simons. 


C II Cook. 

K. O Somer ’. 

F. Hail lev. 

F. Atwood.. .. . .. 

J. I’ottengei... 

J. R. Morrison. 

A. J. Roberts. 

11. T. Lit tell. 

0. A. Mi Cord. 

J). R. Mm ken/.le. 

F. H. FriH'i. 

U. B Beers. 

T How aid. 

Ed Do Bose.. . . 

O. A. DearthirIt. 

O. A. Lamb. 

A. 1’. Stapp. 

H. Barrett. 

L. A. Kemp. 

F. W Carr. 

W. H. Yosbmg. 

L. Hill. 

La Claire. 

J. C. Sw it rei.. .... 

('. F. Shin y. 

Ranger. 

J. E. Simons. 


s 

.X 

8 

X 

8 

X 

M 

X 

8 

8 

8 

8 

T. 

_ 

8 

8 

S 

X 

8 

w. 

"s’ 

s 

T. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

F. j ft. 

[ 

cl.. 

Total 

time. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

8 1 . 



8 1 i 


. 

8 .. . 1. 






X 

S 

S 

8 

8 

X .i .. .. 


. 

X 

X 

8 

8 

8 

X ... 1. 



K 

X 

8 

8 

S 

8 . .. 



x 

X 

8 

8 

8 

S'. 



X 

8 

,8 



1 i 



x 

X 

X 

X 


S'.. 



8 

X 

8 

8 

8 

8 . . '. 



S 

X 

8 

8 

8 

X' ...'. ... 




8 

8 

8 

8 

8 | . I . . .. 


” 



X 

8 

8 






X 

8 

8 

8 ; ... l .. . 


. 



8 

8 

8 

.8 I. 

$1.50 

. 




S 

8 

8. ! . . . 

3 00 





8 

X 

H ... » 






8 

K 

si . 








S' 1. ... 





X 

8 

8 

8 i X 

| 


X 

s 

8 



i 

I 1 

WEEK EX DIN 

G JC 

N'K 5. 

;! 1 

ion. 

1 



.X 

* 

s 

8 

J 

M 50 



•X 

X 

X 

8 

X ! . 

3 '.0 



X 


X 

S 

x! ... 

2 25 



X 

X 

8 

8 

8 I. 

3 50 



X 

X 

X 

X 

8 : 

:i 50 



•S 

X 

s 

X 

8 ! . 

3 50 



X 

X 

X 

X 

8 ! . 

3 50 



X 

X 

X 



3. TO 



X 

8 

s 



1 (Ml 



X 

X 

X 

X 

8 , 

«™ 



X 

S 

X 

X 

s . 

3 50 .. 


X 

X 

s 

X 

X ' 

3 50 .. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

s 

4 no .... 


X 

X 

x 

X 

s 1 

2 00 ,. . .. 


X 





3 oo :. . . 


X 

8 

X 

X 

8 

2 50 . . . 


X 

X 

X 


1 

3 00 1 .. . 


8 

X 

X 

h 

8 

3 00 .. 


s 

8 

X 



3 00 





X 

X 

X 1 . . 

2.25 





1 

s 

8 

3 50 





X 

X 

8 

3 00 ... 





X 

X . 

3 50 ! . 


X 

8 

X 

.8 

8 

5 no : . 





8 

X . 

3 (10 . 


* 

X 

X 

X 

x : x 



X 

X 

X 

s 

x 



\\ EKK ENDING Jl'Nh 12.11)11 


C IT. Cook. 

E O. Somers. 

F. Hartley. 

F. Atwood. 

J. Pottcnger. 

J. R. Morrison. 

A. J. Koiierts. 

D. P. Mackenzie. 

T. A. Howard. 

Ed Do Bose. 

F. W. Carr. 


W. H. Vosburg. 

C. E. Sliirev. 

Henry Barlwau. 

J. C. Browning. 

II. B, Boers. 

T. Carvel!. 

O. A. Lamb. 

A. lx)wcll. 

8. Brock. 

Ranger. 

J. E. Simons, jr. 


X I 
X 1 
8 , 


■1 

8 j 

s l 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

,X 



X 

■ : 

X 

■■ 


x 



X 



s 



2 

s 



X 



8 



8 



X 



8 



8 

8 



_ 

_ 


$3 Ml 
3 50 1 
2.25 i 
3.50 1 
3 50 I 
3 50 ! 
3 50 
3.50 
4.00 
2 00 
2 25 
3.75 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 

3.50 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 
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WEEK ENDING JUNE 19, lull 


Names. 

S. 

M. 

T." 

1 

W. 

T. 


C. H. Cook.*. 

x 

8 

8 

8 

8 

*! 

E. 0. Someis. 

s 

8 

s 

8 

8 

'x 1 


2’ 



4 

8 

h i 

J. Bottengei. 

s 

8 

8 

,X 

8 

s 1 

E. Atwood . 

s 

h 

8 

8 

S 

X 1 

J. R. Morrison. 

8 

h 

.X 

8 



A. J. Rob «rIs.. 

s 

S 

s 

8 


X 

D. R. Maclven/.ie. 

X 

S 

8 

8 


X 

T. A. llowaid. 

x 

8 

8 

X 

X 

X 

Ed l)e Bos-. 

x 

S 

8 

X 

k 

X 

W. Jl. Vosl.mg. 

X 

S 

8 

X 

X 

X 

C. E. Shiiey. 

X 

X 

8 

X 

X 

X 

Jl. Jl. Beets. 

X 

s 

8 

8 

* 

X 

J. ('. Brownmg. 

X 

X 

8 

X 

X 

.X 

T. (’arvell. 

X 

.X 

X 

X 

X 


S. Brock. 

s 






11. Ellison. 


X 

8 

X 

X 

X 



8 

8 


7 

i 

E. W. Can. 


8 

8 

s 

X 







X 

X 

A. N. Hanker. 



4 

X 

X 






4 



J E.SvuUer. 

X 

8 

X 

8 

X 

* 

Atwood. . 


1 

0 




Mot risen.. . . . 


J 

X 




Shim. 


0 





Browning... ... 





X 


Somers. 





1 



W E 

riv e 

N DING JUNE 2C. 1911. 

C. 11. Cook. 

.X 

X 

X 

8 

X 

X 

E. <> Someib. 

X 

X 

s 

8 

X 

X 

F. Jl.u tiev. 


1 


X 

X 

X 

J. J'otleneei. 

1 






E. Atwood. 

X 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

J. R. Mori ison. 

X 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

A. J. Roller!s. . . 

x 

X 

s 

* 

s 

X 

1). R. MaeKciuie. 

X 

X 

.X 

X 

X 

s 

T. A Howard. 

s 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ed l>c Bose_•. 

X 

s 

X 

X 

X 

X 

W. II. Voslmrg. 

X 

s 

X 

s 

X 

X 

(' E. Shirey. 

s 

X 

: x 

s 


X 

II. II. Beers. 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

J. ('. Biownin''. 

x 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

T. (’arvell. 

.X 

s 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H. Ellison. 

,s 

X 

| x 

X 

x 

1 8 

G. K. Blair. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


E. W. Carr. 

X 

s 

X 

X 

X 

1 X 

John Boeoek. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

s 

, X 

A. N. Mankcr. 

s 

s 

X 

4 

X 

X 

II. T. Littell. 


X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

G. A. McCord.* 


X 

X 

s 

X 

j X 

Ram-ei. 


<; 

s 

X 

X 

X 

A.l’.Stapp. 



X 

X 


' 8 

J. K. SwiUer. 

X 

X 





Ranger. 

s 

J 

1 . 




Somers. 



1 

i ‘ 




Rule. Amou.it. 


I 


To1.il 
l mu*. 




\\ EKK ENDING Jl EY .1, 1011 


(MI. Cook.. . . 

E. O. Seniors. 

E. Hartley. 

E. Atwood. 

J. R. Morrison. 

A. J. Roberts. 

1). R. MacKen/.ie. 

W. II. Voshurg. 

C. E. Rlilroy.... 

J. C. Browning. 

T. ('arvell. 

F. W. Carr. 

F. G. Hodges. 

J. E. Switzer. 


X 8 

x s 

x s 


s : 7i 

8 ! 71 

s j r 

x s 


S 1 S I (> I 

(I I 8 TV 



S I 
s I 


s i 


S !' 



X ; .. 
S I 

X I 


i 

,i 
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WEEK KXDINO JTLY to, 11/14 


Names. 


C. 11. Cook. 

F. Atwood. . . 

J. R. Morrison. 

A. ,1. Roberlx. 

D. R. Mac Remit*. 

W. II Voxbmg. 

J.0. Browning. 

T. Far veil. 

F. <«. Hodges. 

H. Ellison. 

J. F. Harrington. 

F. W\ Carr. 

C. K. Shirey. 

J. K. Switzer. 


(MI. Cook. 

J. It. Moirisnn. 

A. J. Roberts. 

\V. II. Vosburir. 

f) It. MaoKen/.je. 

T. Car veil. 

II. Ellison. 

F. W. Carr. 

F. Hartley.. . 

J. E. Switzer. . 


J. R Morrison... . 

W. H. Vosburg. 

T. Carvel 1. 

F. W. Carr. 

J. E. Switzer. 


T I W 


Total 

lime. 







i 


s 

X 



! 


s 

X 

x 

.8 

»j 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 1. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

8 

X 

X 

X 


s 

K 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

s 

8 . 


X 

X 

,x 

8 

X 

l 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 ! 


is 

X 

X 

X 

8 ! . 




X 

X 

X , 




X 








4 

■ 

X 

X 

s 

X 

x 

W KKK KNDIW, Jl!|,Y 17, 

1914 

x 

X 

X 



1 

s 

s 

X 

x 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 




s 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

s 

X 

X 



1 

* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X . 

s 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

s 

X 

X 



“... 

w !•: 

*:i< ENDIN' 

; jir 

/ Y 21. 1111 

x 






X 

X 

X 

X 



x 

X 




1 

-s 

X 

X 

X 

X 


s 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Rate. Amount. 



,1 


SWITZER EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


IltMvivod of J. E. Swltzor, on amnmt of suhMiiption for stock of Western 
Architectural & Building Co., April 4. 11)14, $12; April 10, 1014, $0; April IS. 
1014, SO; April 24. 1011, $5; Muv 2, 1014, $4.50; May 0, 1014. $11; May 15, 1014, 
SR: May 23, 1014, $5.50; May 20, 1014, SO; .Inlie (i, 1014. $5; .lime 10, 1014. SO. 
•T A. Tomlinson, secretary and treasurer. 


AI'Cl.M vrio.N Milt Sm \rks. • 

March 21, 1914. 

1, I lit* undersigned, hereby saliscrihe for and agree to purchase, not exceeding 
one hundred (U)0) shares of the capital stock of the Western Architectural & 
Building Co., a corporation, organized under the laws of the State of California, 
at the par value of one dollar ($1) jht share, it being understood an<l agreed 
that tills subscription shall he for as many shares, not exceeding one hundred 
(100) as the amount of money will purchase at the rate of $1 per share; It. 
being understood Unit I uni to pay one dollar ($1) per day while l am working 
for the Western Architectural & Building Co. until said one dollar ($1) per day 
amounts to one hundred dollars ($100). 

In case 1 cease to work for said company, said company may at its option 
issue to me the number of shares for which 1 have paid. It is also understood 
that in case I cease to work for said company that It will issue to me the num¬ 
ber of shares for which I have paid upon my request in writing for same. 

It is hereby understood and agreed that because of this applleution there Is 
no obligation oil the part of said company nor any promise to me of work, nor 
does any agreement of any kind or nature enter Into tills application, except¬ 
ing as above stated. 

Name ____ 

Address.. _ 

Telephone__ 
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SWITZER EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

$36.o0. Los Angeles, Cal., September JO, 1912. 

In instalments and at the times hereinafter stated, after date, for value 
received, I promise to pay the Los Angeles Investment Co., a corporation, or 
order, at'its office in Los Angeles, Cal., the sum of thirty-six and f>()/10<> dollars, 
with interest at the rate of'1- per cent per annum, from date until paid, interest 
payable monthly. The uhpve principal and interest to lie paid in monthly in¬ 
stallments of one or more dollars each, on or before the 1st day of each and 
every calendar month, beginning Nov. 1, 1!)12. Each of said monthly payments 
shall be credited as follows: First, on the amount of ini crest, then due, and the, 
remainder on the principal sum, and interest shall thereupon cease upon the 
amount so paid on the said principal sum. Should default be made in the pay¬ 
ment of any of said installments when due, then the whole sum oi principal 
and interest shall become immediately due and payable at the option of the 
bolder of this note. Principal and interest pa.sable in gold coin of the United 
States. 

I hereby phslgc as collateral security for payment of tins note, or any other 
debt or liability from me to said company, due or lo become due, or which may 
be hereafter contracted, the lollow’ing properly, viz. 10 shares of the capital 
stock of the Los Angeles Investment (Jo., standing in my name, represented by 
certificate number —. 

And 1 hereby give to the secretary of said Los Angeles Investment Co. full 
power of attorney to indorse said certificate — of stock m tuy name, with full 
power and authority to sell said stock at public or private sale at any time or 
times hereafter on the nonperformance of Ibis promise, or on the nonpayment 
of any liability or liabilities abo\e mentioned, without demand, advertisement, 
or notice, such demand, advertisement, or notice being hereby expressly waived; 
and in case of such sale said secretary of said company shall apply the pro¬ 
ceeds of said sale to the payment of interest and principal of nbo\e note, and 
return the overplus, if any, to me. I further agree that all dividends on all 
stock in the ssiid company, owned by me, may, at tin* option of said company, 
its successors or assigns, be applied on Ibis obligation. 


Q 


Mi’krkv Mutviv, 
6S$4 llomiiU Arl'nur. 



